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PREFACE. 


Who  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  his  heart  bo  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgments  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheei*ful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  f 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refhted !    If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 

false  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly, — if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pretentious,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it' 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  ?  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently  *  before  and 
after,'  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  *  the  large  discourse  of  Eeason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  aiTOgant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — ^that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Eeason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  /*eal  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan, — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  dream-theories,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanation^ — not 
leaving  the  carious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  inking  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
mation,— not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
but  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish ;  and  by  persevering  patience  of  toil, — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  smccessful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
fbot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  Ihe  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me ;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

Aa  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  aense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
mnflpi^TUffi^^^  that  I  have  herein  w^tten  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativencss,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whe'rcof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  '^  seamless  as  the  firmament,''  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  the  facts  of  our  state  ?  The  pedantic  sciolist, 
babbling  of  his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  monkey,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
starry  sphere  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vocife- 
rate egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers, 
with  reverential  reserve,  **  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  ?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

**  Est  primum  durum  quod  soio  me  moriturum : 
Seoundum,  timeo  quia  hoc  nescio  quando : 
Hino  tertium,  flebo  quod  nesoio  ubi  manebo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  Spanish  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
ship  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thooghti  infinitude  in  oar 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 

VIEWS- 


CHAPTER  I. 

THEORIES   OF   THE   SOUL's   ORIOIN. 


Pausing,  in  a  thoughtful  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
f^ee  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but,  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes  on  a 
mournful  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

<*  Still  to  every  drauglit  of  vital  breath 

Senew'd  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  and  ocean. 
The  melancholy  gates  of  death 
Respond  with  sympathetic  motion.** 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears, — and  we  are  gone.  But  wlience  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
same  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  tlieoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  song  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  *'One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever." 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  births 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

*'The  sober  coloring  taken  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  nian*s  mortality ,** 

and  viewed  in  asuiBceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  the  soul  to  its 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

<*  Between  two  w<n>ld8  life  horera,  like  a  etar 
Twiact  night  and  mora  opoo  the  horiion'ft  togje. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  lees  what  we  may  bel    The  eternal  lorge 
Of  time  and  tide  roUe  on,  and  bears  alkr 
Oar  babbles :  as  the  dd  barst,  new  emerge, 
Lssh'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  grares 
Of  empires  heare  bat  like  some  passing  warea** 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is  I  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole  I 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !    Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  I 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
CSartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  accoimt  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emcmatum. 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  Thb  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  iundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,"  to  that  modem  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

*'A  sOyer  stream 
BnaUng  with  lao^ter  from  the  lake  DiTine 
Wheooe  all  things  flow.** 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.    It 
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plausibly  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  Arom  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again:  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  efifect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
loul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fiincy  of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  €k>d  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
eorporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — ^namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
ootioeption  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mnanatioii  of  soulft  from  Him  fiides  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenomena  and  appa- 
rent correspondences. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
come  from  a  previous  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  ofifers^to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.*  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modem 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author,  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existence  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  "It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenani  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

'  Soil  his  pure  nmbroeial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn  mould,* 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  itora  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

•  Keil,  Opnacula;  De  Pre-ezlitentia  italniMnim.   Bouuobre,  Hist  du  BfsoidiiinM,  Kb.  tU.  cap.  It. 
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the  more  general  to  the  more  spedfic,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guarded  boundaries  of  genus  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

**  Had  I  been  born  a  foar-l^g'd  child,  methinka 
I  might  hare  found  the  atepa  from  dog  to  man 
And  crept  into  his  nature.    Are  there  not 
Thoae  that  fiill  down  out  of  humanity 
Into  the  story  where  the  fiHUvlegjgfd  dwell  f " 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  dififerent  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
spasm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sistlessly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Borneo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

«0  Nature!  what  hadst  thon  to  do  fai  hell 
When  thon  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  Hend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  fleahl** 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
by  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Para- 
dise, until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
celestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above^  novelty  and  change,  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  content- 
ment, are  secmred,  the  tedium  and  sickening  satiety  of  fixed  happinesi 
and  stagnant  protection  are  modified  by  relishing  draughts  of  hardship 
and  tart  touches  of  pain»  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro* 
bation. 

**  Mortalfl,  belMrid  1  the  very  angels  quit 
Tlieir  manakme  unsusceptible  of  change^ 
Amid  yoor  dangerous  bowers  to  sit 
And  through  your  sharp  Tidssltades  to  range  1" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,''  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
firesh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled,  incrassated,  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams, 
and  finally  fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A 
clear  human  child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men 
are  degraded  cherubim. 

**  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  lift^s  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  oometh  from  afkr.** 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mjrstery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  soientifio  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  fumidied  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speoulations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childbh  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hoursy  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  wo  ei\joyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  tipper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  enmd  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hoars  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  olime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

**  Ah  1  not  the  neetaroiu  poppy  loren  nm. 
Not  dally  labor's  doll  Lethean  spring, 
Oblirion  in  kwt  angels  can  htftise 
Of  the  soU'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  ereaUd  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body."  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

"Then  God  imltet  his  hands  together, 
And  strikes  oat  a  soul  as  a  spark. 
Into  the  oiiganiied  ^ory  ot  things. 
From  the  deeps  of  the  dark.** 

This  it  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatism  of  Tertullian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.*  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphitic ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  thai 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  wiU 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  b,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
creation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fancifrd  objection  that  "it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  emplo3rment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  (jod  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence."' 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnished  in  TertuUian's 
ftonous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  aU 
human  souls  have  been  inouamitiedy  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
vestal  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-bom 
soul  is  a  fresh  creation  from  the  "substance,'*  "spirit,'*  or  "  breath"  of 
God?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.* 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistic 
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notions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinfulness  and  souls  were  propagated  together.'  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  *'  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin/'  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  view,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls:  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividual human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub- 
stance." In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  might, 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  conjuration,  and 

**  All  the  germens  spill 
M  onee  that  make  ingrateful  num." 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam.''  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  diffused  into  countless  thou- 
sands of  millions !     Der  Urkeim  tkeilt  sich  ins  Untndliche, 

"  What !  win  the  line  itretch  ont  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?** 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "  Extraction  of  Soul:  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated ;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
diffusion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  rwa,  in  which  lay  the 
flouls  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing."* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
successive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorio)  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."'      It  necessarily  ex- 

•  De  Anima,  eap.  z.  at  six.        •  Hanniiigi,  Oeieliiehte  tod  den  Seelen  der  Mennchen,  ■.  600. 
V  Fbiloaopby  oi  the  Indnotiva  BcieaoM,  vuL  I.  b.  ix.  cli.  iv.  tfect.  4. 
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chidtxs  the  formation  of  noir  spiritual  substance :  el 
fun  is  oxcludtxl.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelinn  anjwhere  elae  in 
nature.  Who.  no  matter  how  iredded  to  the  theologf  of  orignal  an 
and  tran«mitteii  death,  would  renture  to  stretch  the  Mme  the»  €W«r 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  drnamic  ptmcipkB*  or  anhnaling 
fkOuK  of  all  ser|>ents,  eagke^  and  lions,  were  once  oonqveHcd  in  the  int 
imtriarehal  serpenu  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  luimaUie  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  wis  concciitiatcd  in  the  §M^ 
cell>^^rm  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientifie  impombilitj  and  i»> 
crediblenet»k  The  £ital  sophistry  in  the  tnductan  account  of  the  traaiK 
mission  of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  mamier.  The  gema 
of  all  the  ap(>le-trtswt  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  fint  mpfktottd. 
All  the  appltMreos  now  existing  were  not  deiircd  br  lifeeml  de^tlofi— wt 
iHit  of  the  act^ial  contents  of  the  first  apple -wed,  Xo:  hst  the  trrth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-«Ml  to  aiciue  certain  ena- 
ditions:  that  is.  tK>  organise  a  certain  Meimf  m  which  the  pkrtir  icgtiitiig 
life  of  natuT>£^  would  posit  new  and  similar  poweia  and  sntaialiw  Sd 
all  Steals  weT>(»  latent  in  Adam's,  but  onhr  an  ot|^ 
the  t\\nditii>ns  «>n  which  the  Irvine  Will  that  first  tiirgiin  woold.  in 
acoonlanoe  with  His  ctvatiT^  plan,  lor^erer  contmae*  His 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  fran  that  of  uaniiwtiii  is  the 
en^v  between  eT\>lution  from  one  original  genn  or  ft^Mk  aad  aiffil  pn^ 
d\ict)%\n  of  new  beangs^  Its  distinction  6om  the  thznl  thitfij — the  thcorj 
of  imnK^iiate  cro*tion — is  the  dider>e»ce  Ketw^een  an  inHnunnat  immM 
\w!^Xion  «\f  ar^iTarr  acts  az^i  the  conxinocos  wveidng  ^  a  plis  «KOid- 
mg  to  laws  $v*^onu5c^lT  tnoMb^^ 

Th^ro  is  axKMhcr  sohatkm  to  ihe  qmstkn  of  the  tmiV  «Eaoa^  which 
has  been  |'>iro|v«;;7>«ied  by  ^-«ne  fiLi^cvti^fihes^  a»d  aoy  K^ 'ntBui  thi^  rnKm^ 
Irt^w  \hf>yr\\  lu  s^atcaoeci  i$  that  the  gems  of  «e«&s  wiBse  <ni««ii 
$in;ulta»ooQ5C\  wiiV  1%^  Iccs:iM9k  A  cd  ihe  suomM  VHRwrstti.  aB»i  wwa 
co}'>k>«ts^'  iv^vrn  &hrc«ftd  iliivQi:^  all  z^assre.  wa^xinc  tba«  i»  W  i«i{OMsci«^ 

la^^ni  f*oc\i<  v^  f«oiuK  ^w&TSLis:^  i:^  aH  j«tac>Kv  a?e  ^marx  in  W3sl  sok  fet 
broiah  or  i^.>cbod  witi:  ih<-  oftrllkt«Q  i>:<c%daDeBti  xi  i^  imw-^vctl  ^liM 
into  the  ahv>ikiT-ocm<xrorsed  loiy  «ij^  l^jce  has  m^  a  Y^wttwiint 

life-      7W  tW'JTsaiais  ^&I2  iLk^  recc^tf^iLxazifCL  nrin]N~niigniin^  nr  9h«  Maumih 

view  ji  gma  3oftl  fnruifc.  E<^  oriDDerres  ihe  wiioie  m  i— nf  niiiawwic 
r)<::'Kic  aiKi  ir.Tia>tKv  v  (\-mac;i  rif  mrmm^  w^aA  mi^  ana  TMEOimRS  ^tf 
mat)^*,  but  mouk^yfdciil  Toirs  :d  iwer.  TWm*  inmatt^  tse-  a^L 
T\wy  aw^  pov^dnocd  >n-  wbas  Ik  nLIk  ^-^vJpvnaumf  of  Gi^  TW 
WtwociA  fojgiiracinin  aaid  <3nuiai3nK  if  iftos:  in  i^  InTwr  chv 
»*"wi  is  histoncalhr  of^ifinea  *»£  r-rixcTjiWae ;  in  "die  SmMV  owe  ii  is: 
aajoons.    The  monads  acre  Tadia»%d  frfwi  liie  I^rme  WiH  *ffA  JhJin^ 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Greneration  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  moifad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  iree  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.'  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list.  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  scientific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
&ct8,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis. '°  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequences  of  this  production.     Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 

•Ldbnits,  MooMkdogie.  WSnnemoMr,  Hi8toriachp«ychologiiiche  UntenQchangen  IUmt 

4m  Vnpraag  dcr  iMnachUcbMi  8eel«ii,  swelte  AufUge. 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequenoesv 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  sulject,  "  Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteriet 
of  creation/*" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substfatum  of  the  outward  world,  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms,  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  physical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

<■  Erery  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

Ad  instinct  within  it  that  rmchM  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  abovo  it  for  light. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power— call  it  what  we  may.  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  Gk>d — creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  families 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  wlion  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  first,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.^  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  obseiTation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  himian  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-oell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

n  Tract  on  the  Origin  and  Propagation  of  the  Soul,  chap.  L 
»  floarena,  Amount  of  Life  on  the  Qlobe,  part  iL  ch.  ili.  aect.  iL 
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finom  the  life-force  of  the  parents ;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  ii 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  reply  to  the  lines  of  the  Platonizing  poet,  wherein  a  mere 
prejudice  is  made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  an  argument: — 

<*  Wherefore  who  ttiinks  from  ■ouls  new  boqIb  to  hring, 
The  same  let  presse  the  sanne-beames  in  his  fist 
And  squeese  out  drops  of  light,  or  strongly  wring 
The  rainbow  till  it  die  his  bands,  well  prest." 

"That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
s{)irit  is  spirit.''  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre^ 
sentation  is  not  materialism ;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
is  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what-  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex* 
posing  the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
souls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
tiling,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

"That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men.** 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

**  Whose  glories  stream'd  from  the  same  cloud-girt  founts 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  infant  world." 

After  all  the  cunningest  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find 
the  secret  of  our  spirit-beginning  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteriee  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
light  ^f  science  abroad  in  this  modem  time,  there  ate  BtWi 
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■trioken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  sorrow  enough,  profound 
and  awfiil  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  inake  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  oriffin  of  the  soul  remains  objwure.  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain.""  Non  est  periculum  si  oriao  ammcr  fafrat,  (htm  redcmptio  dareat. 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  objoct  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  pro<iuct.  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  gamer. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  soul's  origin  to  its  last 
terms.    The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.**    Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.     No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject:  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.    Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.    The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  <lynamic  impulse, — in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit^atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.    Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.     If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  ofispring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.     The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.     Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  percept  ion.  •• 

But,  however  deep  the  myster>'  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  murt 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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Oiiee  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  out.  Yet  how 
obvious  is  its  sophistry !  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  grand  ideas  and  beliefs  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his 
mental  organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality. 

The  speculative  naturalist  should  beware  of  so  immersing  his  thoughts 
in  the  physical  phases  of  nature  as  to  lose  a  believing  hold  on  living 
entities  of  consciousness,  indestructible  centres  of  personality.  For  then 
he  loses  the  chief  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin,  even  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OF  DEATH. 

Death  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoeia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  wafi  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
raised,  to  Zo6  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  thLs ;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
trhiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
etrries  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  waa  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam* 
maSl,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops:  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
£el11s  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius ;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  imder-world ;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guisp  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
netting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — ^leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:  there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  produce  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  shall  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare-armed  executioner  and  the  fniillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated : —  • 

"  The  shape, — 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  sliape  had  none 
Distingiiiiihable  in  mcnibor,  Joint,  or  limib, 
Or  substance  might  be  cali'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seemM  either, — black  it  stood  aa  night. 
Fierce  aa  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  hod  on." 

But  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  Yet  how  clear  the  sophistry  of  this  is !  It  is  as 
if  we  should  identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror.  Death  is  not  a 
skeleton,  but  skeletons  are  what  our  bodies  will  become  when  we  die. 
Are  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track  of  a  traveller  the  traveller  himself? 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
light  of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
drooping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.   A  modem  poet, 
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endowed  with  the  same  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  vege« 
table  chemistry,  might  personify  sap  aa  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."*  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  Existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  He  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises.  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bichat  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 
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ineessftnt  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  **  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  Tn  other  words,  "  life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  a(^*ustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  w^te  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life."  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
This  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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between  Beven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  Ewaid  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  Rosenmliller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Aiirinlan,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  horn,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  "Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,''  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.^  Gesenius 
says,  "Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion."* Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.^  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.'  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
« shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety. '  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  himian  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhom  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery  ?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degi'aded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  obser\'ance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
hosband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — ^a  spontar 
neous  secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — ^may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considera- 
tk>n  has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fiict  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  niunber  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word ! 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocr3rphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gave  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prize ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suflers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  make,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.*  In  all  these 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
froit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam/s  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  gaixien,  lest  he  eat 
.  and  live  forever.'*  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression..  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the* first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  anjjl  older  nice.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "  Prseadamitfie,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judeeus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  "Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
^life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world.'**  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
story  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
»nt  references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  "  As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life.''  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  aflSliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offendin  j  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example,  in  these  instances : — "  To  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  irom  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this..  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  *Ab  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  "As  in  AdAm  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Upon  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  "  clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm  ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system  ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  hiunan  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  but  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  otjiers  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree.  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phoenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
sinned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 
the  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
l^al  representative.     When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

**  Eulh  fdt  the  wonnd,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Bighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
Thai  aU  was  lost.'' 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"Tnm'd  askance 
The  polei  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  snn's  axle,  and  with  labor  posh'd 
Obllqne  tlie  centric  globe." 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  dimiiUBli^i 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment^ 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus."  Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Dante,  **  was  made  from  clay,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with.''  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  **  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God.''  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
majesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
'*  Arbtotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  I" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  my  thico-theological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essendaUy 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — ^from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 


u  Stnrnis  giTM  a  multitude  of  apposite  quotations  in  his  Christliche  Qlaubenslehre,  band  L  s.  691, 
sect,  61,  ff.  ^ 

u  The  most  forcible  defence  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  made  by  Herbert  Spencer.  See,  in  his 
Tolnme  of  Essays,  No.  2  of  the  Haythome  Papers.  Also  see  Oken,  Sntstehung  des  eraten  Menschen, 
Us,  in9,ss.  1117-1123. 
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material,  self-multiplication  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
and  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning ;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
out  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  bin 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — ^in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

■'The  gnuj  clods  now  calred ;  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawnj  lion,  pawing  to  got  freo 
Hia  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.** 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  ^m  others  from  the  first. 
**  ICaOy  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined."  The 
noes  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  Crod,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  oomforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — and  it  matters  not 
»lall  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  £ve,  or  whether  each 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,''  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  bs  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — ^which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  de-ath  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  words,  "  the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit.''  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently :  no  function  can  be  performed  without  "  the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  comp>onents  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  shoald 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  *'from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 


IS  The  Diversity  of  Origin  of  the  Ilainan  Rocos,  by  Louis  Agassiz,  CbrlstiitD  Examiner,  July, 
1850. 
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are  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin  is  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
IB  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.*^ 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
Aid  also  for  the  good' of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
fbrnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfiimed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  different.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts; the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God ;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating ; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow ;  out 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love ;  nor 
Is  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutrimcr*  t  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
ber  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  serpent,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabii- 
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ants  of  the  earth  \"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in* 
stead  of  fulfihnent,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — ^men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
tdtimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent ;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been' ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fix^ 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  virould  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  bom.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  ei\joy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  dififused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  inunediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  frt>m  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated frt>m  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fiind  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 


i»  Aogwrtine,  Op.  Imp.  UL 196. 
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dreadest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake!  In  the  first  place, 
nnoe  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  po»- 
session.  All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — not  another  infant 
ever  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone  I  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfSfictions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm  I  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  ]x>ssible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
Ko  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
Huneness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change !  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever :  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon  ! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
•pi>ointnient  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jaded  individual,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
farther,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
itate  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  grave  I  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
romance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  ?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  afiections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — ^to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change !  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  *'a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs'' 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlessness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
wliose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit."  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,**  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tithdn  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless. 


1*  Bibliographical  notice  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  Paul  Lacrolx ;    tram.  Into 
English  by  G.  W.  Thombonr.    Griflie,  Der  ewige  JndA. 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cumee  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrudaus  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature— a  conviction 
sure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opposite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  "  Quodsi 
non  aumus  immortales/uiuri,  tatnen  exstitigui  hoimni  suo  tempore  optabile  est*** 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
the  former  alternative;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
saying.  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it.  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil."  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  differently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful  calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — ^is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
facts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
his  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
varying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents  ,*•  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 


'«  rrafcment  X.    Quoted  iu  ^lure's  Hint.  Lit.  Greece,  book  iU.  chap.  ▼.  leet.  18. 
i'«  tnuM.  of  Bhagavad  Oita,  p.  77. 
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bold  -French  philosopher,  Camot,  whose  speculations  have  led  to  th^ 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

**Qi)d  tore  the  glory  from  the  ran**  brood  brow 
And  flong  the  flaming  ecAlp  away." 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion ;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  and  higher  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to 
refer  to  sin  is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimelineas  of  death,  all  the 
lingering  sicknesses  preceding  it,  and  the  wrenching  tortures  sometimes 
accompanying  it.  Had  not  men  sinned  against  God's  laws,  all  would 
naturally  reach  a  good  old  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering.  Death 
is  benignant  necessity ;  but  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with  it 
are  an  inherited  punishment. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  and 
Halebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies."**  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.^  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — ^to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.  Man  foresees  and  provides 
»  »    .^^^.— . 

1*  Outlines  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  ii.  sect.  ir.  13. 

*  Goutribntionfl  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  Statea,  toL  L  pp.  64-4W. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unreoompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence:  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.  Two  contrasts 
may  be  added  to  these.  First,  man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rites, 
rears  a  memorial  over  them,  cherishes  fondest  reooUections  of  them 
which  often  change  his  subsequent  character  and  life:  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer-funeral  wind- 
ing along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest,  or  a  mermaid-funeral  in  the 
coral-groves  of  the  sea?  The  barrows  of  Norway,  the  mounds  of 
Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own 
day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic  reverence  and  posthu- 
mous survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to  decaying  dust.  Secondly, 
man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  experience,  his 
will  as  it  is  his  &te,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.'^  As  Mirabeau  sank 
towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and  roses  on  him, 
and  to  bring  music;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty  conqueror,  amidst 
the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France,  his  giant  spirit  went 
forth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
his  country's  weal.  The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend  himself  without 
pay  in  a  noble  cause, — ^to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their  lives  to  science  and 
clasped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements.  Who  can  count  the 
confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be  martyrs  for  truth 
and  God  ?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  inherit  eternity.  Their 
transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  mansions  through  the  blue 
gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars.'  Any  meaner  allot- 
ment would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 

Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  8x>ectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
quell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  *'  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  fright^lness, 
puts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
tod  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

**Thoaghl8toop 
Into  a  tranendoofl  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time.    I  preu  God's  lamp 
Qoae  to  my  breast :  its  splendor,  soon  or  late. 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  somewhere." 

*  Umbreit,  ttber  daa  Sterbeu  als  einen  Akt  menschlich-persttulicher  SelbstKudigkeit.    Btndieii  vnd 
IiWkM,  1S87. 
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GHAPTEB  m. 

QROimDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A   FT7TUBE  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here ; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoffed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pre- 
serving instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fotes,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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haply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviae,  while  the  spirit  emerges,^ 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  simimer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
beeus  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some*  faiH>ff  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly^  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascendant  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  late  he  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheerect 
by  the  thought  that 

"  As  sinks  the  daj-etar  In  the  ocean-bed, 
And  jet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  bis  beams,  and  with  new-epangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky, 
So  Ljcidas,  sank  low,  shall  mount  on  high.'* 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spfces,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
aromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the^phcenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  worms,  a 
thing  of  spiritobeauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
transference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
subsidized.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
pfoclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modem  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Oidrian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleosis  to  the 
fbneral  fires  of  Ckuil  and  the  Druidic  conclaye  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezmna  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Porgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  &ith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  reli^ous  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  t}ian  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth : 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.*  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
'  bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  phystologieal  argu- 
ment for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  ilself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.'  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


1  Wohllkrth,  Trfninph  des  Glanbeni  an  UDsterblicbk<4t  and  Wiedenehen  fiber  jedoi  ZwiM. 
Oporfnns,  HiatorU  Critica  Doctiinae  de  TmmorUlitate  Mortalinm. 
SMfUbr,  EfanMBte  of  PhyaioloQr,  book  rl  Mct  1.  ch.  1. 
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organization  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  pl^nomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  He  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  efiPectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un-  . 
affected  by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition :  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay !  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "life  is  not  a  form  of  body;  but 
body  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.^ 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  fVom  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argument  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 

*  8ir  Bnmtkrj   DaT7»  Protoaa  or  Immortality.     *  Bftkewell,  Natanl  Bridence  of  a  Future  8tat» 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-state.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  fininhed  and  the  transfomiation  is  complete^ 
the  spirit  emerge*  from  its  cast-oflT  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
eiliCi'cal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblem»tic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exceptibn  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  comix>site  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense  chasms,  vacant  yawning,  as  that  would  be  between  our 
fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous  jumps. 
Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

"  There's  lifeless  matter.    Add  the  power  of  shaping, 
And  you've  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  self,  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth, 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts:  suppose  a  pi<?. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuflT, 
Then  yon  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher?" 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  full 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers ! 


B  Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.  ch.  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  and  higher  birth.'  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant — deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother — could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mcTther  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Furthermore,  as  our  latent  or  dim-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  Uft, 
so  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

**  like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb.** 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

**  WhAt  is  the  soul  f    The  seminal  prindplo  fi*om  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  is  the  womb :  the  body,  its  enveloping  membrane :  * 

The  bitterness  of  dissolntioii,  dame  Fortune's  pangs  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death?    To  ba  bom  again,  an  angel  of  eternity/'  . 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.'' They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  <m  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
evente  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
pefional  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  skall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance— excluding  God  Arom 
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the  question — may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psychological  cargumenl  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
soul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  a(|vanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers."  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
on^  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that,  it  actually  is  an  unoom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperc^ptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is.  one,  a  simple  substance.'^  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

•  Aitrne,  Dissertation  ear  rimmat^rialit^  et  rimmortalitA  de  1' Ame.  Broughton,  Deftnoe  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul  ns  an  Immaterial  and  Naturally  Immortal  Principle.  Bfarstaller,  Von 
der  Unflterblichkeit  der  Menschlichen  Seele. 

*  Andrew  Baxter,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Bool, 
w  Herbart,  Lehrbndi  snr  Pqrdiologie,  aect.  IM. 
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deal  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
eorrelation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from,  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  bum  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  &tes  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  s\iperiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fact, — ^the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  softrs 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.  ^^  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
apon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
ezhaosted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  '*  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achilles?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em- 
brace each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while."  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas  I  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it."^'  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
sphere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it  ?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
krw-dtixen  with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  out-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fall  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 


n  Schubert,  Die  BjrmboUk  des  Traamei.  ^  Uiad,  lib.  xxUf.  11.  60-106. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  God,  form  the^ 
theological  argumeni  for  the  future  existence  of  man.^'  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — for  the  disinterested  dift* 
tribution  of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else, — 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere^ 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
^ivine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Uas  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun* 
shine  of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end.^^  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo— set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenso 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
S3rmmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  system*- 
iized  more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe  ? — ^the  heart 


>•  Aebli,  Unsterblichkcit  der  mennchlichcn  Peele,  Mchntrr  Brief. 

'*  Ulrici,  Unsterblicbkeit  dor  measchlicheu  Seele  aus  dcm  Wesen  OottM  orwiaeon. 
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of  a  Borromeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympa^ 
thetic  being? — the  soul  of  a  WyclifFe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  "  Inadei^ 
quat«,"  and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  haif- 
monized  our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
BO  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of — dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  hav^ 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are-  unable  to  believe  that 
whil^  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  tlfem  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  « 
rirtual  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
the  ox-hoof  of  annihilation  to  tread  in  these  sparrow-nests  of  humanity 
BO  snugly  ensconced  in  the  fields  of  being  ?  Love  watches  to  preserve 
life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could  crusli  iiito 
death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life,  dash 
into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  th>6 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectift- 
cation  for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life.**  God  is  just;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  tbfc 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
Baintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


»M.  jQles  Bimon,  La  ReUgion  Natnrello,  liv.  Ml:  L'ImmortaUU. 
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The  virtuous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice."  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  unwaking  sleep?     Not  if  there  be  a  God  I 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  argument 
in  behalf  of  that  belief.^^  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerfiil  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
firom  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
soul's  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forgetrme-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  '*  caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel."  Immortality  imravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


1*  Dr.  Chalmers,  Brldgewater  TraatiM,  chap.  10. 

I'Crombie,  Natnral  Tlieology,  Easay  IV.:   The  Argomeats  Ur  Immortalitj.    Bretschneider,  Die 
Beligittse  Gtoabenelehre,  sect.  90-21. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  '  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
circumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnings,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  bom,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac* 
cept  as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  poi*tion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  perfect.*  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pore  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject  ?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 

»  

diction  to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech: — 

**  What  good  ecnne  to  my  mind  I  did  deptore. 
Because  it  perish  must,  and  not  lire  eTermore." 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
aeems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.^^    There  are  before  it  unlimited 


»  Addison,  Spectator,  Nos.  3  and  210. 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
Advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal.^* 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  •  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  t^e  preparatory  flights  before  their  migration.  Eternity  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

**  ITem  sita  he,  shaping  wings  to  fly : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  names  the  name  eternity/* 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  Ho 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity.^  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheei*ful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.     When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 


1*  Jacob,  Boweis  fUr  die  Ua<iterblichkeit  der  Soele  aus  dom  Begrifle  der  Pflicht. 
80  Theodore  Porker,  Sermon  of  Immortal  Life. 
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inmost  selves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  **  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  *'  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,''  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  '*  Strange,'' 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  **  that  the  barrel-organ,  m^n,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality!"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
almost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Duty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — ^these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  majestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity." 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  i'uling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
10  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  majority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as^  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Gk>ethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  '*The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence."  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "  the  very  nerves  and  sinews  of  religion  is 
hope  of  immortality.''  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  ei^joyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  '*from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality.''  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  poe- 
sible  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"  So,  thou  hast  immortality  in  mind  f 

Haat  grounds  that  vrill  not  let  thee  donbt  it? 
The  strongest  ground  heroin  I  find : — 
That  we  could  nerer  do  without  it  I** 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  a^'acent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gAvitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us !  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world !  -  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  oat 
slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 
i^ — ^— ^_^^^^_^^____^^_^^^^^_^.^_^^_^_^_^__^.^_^__^__^___^_____.^.^_^_^____^___^.,„ 

*>  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  In  Matters  of  Oplnioii. 
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The  denial  of  a  fature  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
erery  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
ascent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
a£Eection  and  heroic  thought  into  "  blind  furies  slinging  flame/'  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  fiEUSulties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
stars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
faithful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
saintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the*prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE   SOUL's  DESTINATION. 

Betorb  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
md  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
Uines,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
▼irieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
tnd  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
iDilysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  Fejee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,— of  which 
there  are  seven, — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem,  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awful  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  othei^ 
affairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  bo  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  annihilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.^  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more  ?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 

1  LaUnde,  Dictionnairc  des  Atb6ei  Anciens  ct  Modernes. 
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is  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes/ 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks.  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.    But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case — ^regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — ^is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.    The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame ;  and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outburnt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.     Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface:   glittering  in 
m  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.     They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.      Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.     Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
absolutely  deceases,  crumbling  into  its  inorganic  grounds  again.    From 
the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.     The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.     The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.     Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.     Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.     However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
wme  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
view ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
*to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
l^ysical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
affirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
eridences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
ill  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
ttd  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 
waves  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  adjusting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  ft'om  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  clement  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it:  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature4ife.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  "disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  affirming  that 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  itnpcDdoos  whole. 
Whose  bixly  autun'  U,  and  God  the  sonl.'*  ^ 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 


*  Droasbach,  Die  Harmonle  der  Ergebnime  der  Naturforachnng  mit  den  Forderungra  dee  Menacb* 
lichen  Gemlithes. 

*  Dloont,  Anlma  Mundi;  or.  The  OpinioiM  of  the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this  Lilb. 
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ctse  so  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — ^forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.     Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  nidnber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
ibantain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.    There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.    The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
ibsorbed  into  it  again.    Many  ^-especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
coarse  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
Buffisrings,  of  all  finite  being.    They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  Grod,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.     Its  pleasures  are  only  **  honey-drops 
•carce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall.^'     This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
WDtiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
lieart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  crudest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.    The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-Bated,and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

'*When  ihall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit. 
And,  readopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheoaU  in  theef" 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
▼eitigate  the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
ptrtly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
Bun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimihited  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
ihia  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatiu'es  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
Bolvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
*'one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


% 


4  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  Part  TI.  chap.  xxU. 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastne&s,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  .  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
BO  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not.  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affeo- 
tion,  and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
eril  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortalized  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

**  And  as  one  body  seemi  Uio  aggregate 
Of  atoms  numberless,  each  organized, 


*  Philosophy  and  Doctrines  of  Eri^ena,  Unireraalist  Quarterly  ReTiew,  voL  tU.  p.  100. 
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With  abniirte  vbiqpirf  of 
.An  Ui  iaentwU 
liffc  tn  imrnwi  ill 

A  third  mode  of  ftnsireriiig  the  qaestion  of  human  desdny  is  by  the 
oonoeptioii  of  a  general  resyrreetion.  Souk,  as  het  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  stariess  grare-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  ocnnpleted,  when  the  clock 
of  time  rons  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  "  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  orer  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world,'' 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  wiU  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
—especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself.  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  Ood  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


<  BAumgnrt«n,'Beantwortnngdea  Sendftcbrvlbcns  Heyna  Tom  Schlafe  der  abgetchiedenen  Seelco. 
Chaltnt^,  AttronomicAl  Diaeoiireea,  ir. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together!  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  I  the  sepulchre 
closed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  ihe  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before  I  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  GKmI  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fdlnesB  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  ia  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
&ncy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry,  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul  ?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
admission  of  souls,  according  to  their  des^Hs,  or  according  to  an  elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  uigustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
a  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  destinies. 
Nor  is  such  a  supposition  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  moral  com- 
pensation to  the  good  and  the  bad.  That  compensation  is  no  better 
secured  by  imprisonment  or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in 
a  common  environment,  by  the  fatal  w<»'king  respectively  of  their  inte- 
rior forces  and  states  of  character,  and  their  living  relations,  healthy  or 
diseased,  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
Rouls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  whidi 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hunied 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  sovds 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theoiy 
of  reeurrenct}  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  bom 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  affirm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  bom  murdered ;"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.*  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "  good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 
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renewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Eaoh 
man  is  to  enjoy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fates 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.^® 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  "  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  "The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked."  The 
objection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

"  Some  draught  of  Lctho  dutb  await, 
An  old  inytliulogia"*  relate, 
The  ilippixig  through  from  state  to  state." 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

**  And  erer  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  us  with  mystic  gleams, 
like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams.'* 

In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  'dream,  which 
scour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  thought-land,  this  snug  nook  of 
bypothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.     And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 
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Elysium  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire." 

Bat  there  is  something  unsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  arid  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

**  How  speeds,  from  in  the  river's  thought. 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  falls, 
Its  hearen  in  that  calm  bosom  wronght, 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  I 
From  the  dry  boagh  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  river : 
80  mi^t  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  forever  I** 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
nek  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that,— 

**  As  it  once  erawl'd  upon  the  sod, 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god;" 

botwhat  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — ^to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

**Thea  it  will  follow  that  cold-stopping  curd 
And  harden*d  moldy  cheese,  when  they  have  rid 
Due  drcutts  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  view  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  were  mUk'd :  groese  pie-crust  will  grow  wise. 
And  pickled  cucumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize  P 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilfs  of  fancy,  and 
■pmwls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transition,^*'    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 
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Th<*?  sool  «tM3^*eti  in  lle:«l&  s$  thef^fej  roofiMd  to  cue  bocne.  its  nalal 
ness :  bat.  Iiber:fct€ti  ^  de^th,  it  wmndevs  jjk  will,  anobetructedL  throng 
erery  world  and  c«raleui  deiep:  awi  wiMreKW^rer  it  sa^  there,  in  pfo- 
f^^moo  to  it?  own  cactKitr  and  fitii«9Bw  k  hfcanen  and  b  God.*  All 
tlioee  worid-5poc»  «o  thicklj  so^tt^f^d  throojdi  th<e  tnee  of  onirasil  space 
are  bat  the  brief  shelterinic-pIiaKnes  where  emlsTo  intellL^ences  painfolhr 
clip  their  sheik,  and  whence,  as  :soofi  as  ded^ed  thxvogh  the  discsptine  of 
earthlj  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodiet  soob  take  exulting  wing  into 
the  mi^CT  airs  of  immei^ty.  and  thiK  enter  on  thi»r  ecemal  emancipa- 
tion. This  ccmjectnre  i».  of  all  which  hare  be^n  ol^red  ret,  perhaps 
ti^e  '-ompletest.  ledL>:  perplexed,  best  recommended  br  its  hamionj  with 
our  koowietigc-  und  oar  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
L'jmble  trust. 

Tl^e  final  desrlnv  of  an  immortal  souL  after  its  transit  u-^n  into  the  other 
world,  most  be  either  unending  progressi  towards  inlinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  it*  perihelion  at  last  and  then  rerolving  in  anintermpted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  poisoing  an  infinite  aim.  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  firing  goal  5till  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  wiU 
in  doe  season  toach  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 
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This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two:  for  the  ass^tion  of 
oountleas  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  erery  concav- 
able  limit,  on.  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 
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a  line!  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being^s  possibilities. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  these  strange  speculations.  The  problem  of 
our  fate,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  entire  course  of  material  existence, 
may  be  solved  in  seven  ways.  First,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of*  per- 
sonal emanation  and  impersonal  absorption.  Third,  there  is  an  ever-re- 
curring series  of  the  same  eternal  entities,  a  fixed  number  continually 
reborn.  Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  personal  spirit,  and 
immortal  souls  alone  remain  to  denizen  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the 
power  of  death  may  cease,  all  the  astronomic  orbs  be  fully  populated  and 
eiyoyed,  each  by  one  everlasting  generation  of  fit  inhabitants, — the  present 
order  continuing  in  each  earth  until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all 
of  them,  physically  restored,  dwelling  on  it  endlessly,  with  no  more  births 
nor  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not  transmutable  to  soul,  when  that 
peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are  developed  is  exhausted,  and  the 
last  generation  of  incarnated  beings  have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  mate- 
rial creation  may,  in  addition  to  the  inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally 
Impropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their  own  free  range  and  use,  through 
adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us  now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phan- 
tasmal spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls  may  be  absolutely  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  universe  may  be  infinite: 
then  the  process  may  proceed,  without  let  or  hinderance,  forever. 

But  men's  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creati6n  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
—a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  dififusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
ginal atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
at  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN  NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Procbsding  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re< 
gard  to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  inmiortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exercisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thus 
drowning  soul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,*  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  im- 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
soul,  -^f  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  ceistain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  stately  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Gavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punisjbment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.     The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
close  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  C^pe.     It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.     After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.' 
h  is  a  conmion  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.     The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.     It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'    Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.     It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.     Shungie,  a  cele^ 
brated  New  2SeaIand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.     Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
■^parate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Beinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
■laves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fe^ee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive,  pne  cried  to  her  brother,  '*I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."^  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  existence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  much  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  im- 
belief.  The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,''  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spiiits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  as  this ! 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows ;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  fit>m 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 
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The  Esquimaux  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  eivjoyments  of  their  future  state  are 
mde  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
— that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — ^passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  still.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
oold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters;  but 

"  Beneath  tempestuous  fpeas  and  fields  of  ice 
Their  creed  has  placed  a  lowlier  panuUse.** 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial."  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

**  Marking  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  he  thoee  spirits  soon  should  Join 
Who  there,  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light. 
Dance  sportiyely.** 

Bat  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
awarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.' 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
t(^  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.^^  Many  authors, 
incliiding  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
asBertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 
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^fifma  .^widi  ^f^^rnkmaApx^  and  -if  <f0r#sal  oacnnttribfB  in  S^xdr 
In  :»U  cImsm  ?mm  dut  np^MUicm  i>  pmiuajr  •arrmefniB.  as  ««  ddsk  Ibr 
di^  thJUwTOMgjiaamui.  la  di«  iesc  piacft.  due  id«i  'if  a  iqmLeetkm  of 
tkyti  hnfkf  m  Jouv  a.  lob^  'MOfxponiL  'if  diB  iiii  in  in  imagnmfiifMii,  or 
^km  a  'ifvttriiu^  'moiuwttifi  widi  a  yrnrtrr%  cbeorr  of  leLiuiiug  epodiB 
m  eh^  'iftaciiiT  ^f  tkut  vnrid :  jnd  ic  ib  fn  bach,  inscayiiso  too  sniitle  and 
iiiaih^KSM  fi)r  an  mutnltivacefi  pef^pie.  SeesmdLy;  in.  mme  of  the  cbmb  le- 
Pimd  to  ham  any  reiiahle  «»vifieiiize  beoL  grrcai  oi  che  actul  ezjrtence  of 
thfs  h^i^f  in  qiMfitioii.  Ic  ha«  memy  been  indsrod,  bf  [legaiJUB  to  iHbose 
mindut  thfi  4ry*triii«  waa  pre^^mij  thmilTar.  froni  phounmeBa  by  no 
mtfuaii  ft^iimiiarily  iz&plying  it.  For  example,  a  tecenfi  aashor  aecribca  to 
thfs  f*f^^^hMi  thft  k«^iii*f  chac  th^tre  will  be  a  regurtwtkin.  of  the  body  joBl 
an  it  wan  at  the  time  of  death.  The  oqIt  'iatimL  on  which  he  fbonds  this 
attUAiwiinf^  aiMertioa  a  that  thi^j  offcen  seaxi  to  prefisr  to  die  in  the  fall 
^igpr,T  />f  ttuokhrxA  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  agel^  ThirdlT.  we  know 
IfMt  ch^  otratfiTTXtUyn  and  ftatemenLs  of  the  Spaniiih  monk^  and  historians, 
m  r*:fpa4  to  th^  religion  of  the  pagans  of  Sooth  America,  were  of  the 
m/Mt  imper^^^  and  reckleae  character.  Thej  perpetrated  gross  firands 
nw:h  SA  planting  in  the  £»ce  of  high  precipices  white  atones  in  the  shape 
f4  thfi  err  Jim,  xnd  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
l^iTe  the  Christiana  came,  the  IXerQ  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
difeXfiJMn  fA  the  gospel."  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  <^  the 
sun,  waji  Ere,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Qnetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas!" 
Hckih  affirmers  are  to  be  caatioosly  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant tsux  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Pennrians  took  in 
^tn^^lming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  <^ 
the  \ffAy,  AcoAta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Grarci- 
laso  /Je  la  Vega,  in  bis  *'  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Perurian  Incas,''  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serre  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  oif,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !^  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  crmceits  as  to  a  future  life  ent<^rtained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  Imfl,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  s^ck  by  light- 
ning,* or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.^*  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
r^on  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave.^^  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — '*  Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  stm,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence.   In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.    The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
it  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.    Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.    Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
ixnrestigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
ft  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.    Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
ntablished  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'' 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
^jUDons  passage  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man  :** — 

**  Lol  Um  poor  Indian,  whoM  nntntor'd  mind 
Seea  God  in  cloada  and  hears  him  in  the  wind. 


■ClaTlgero,  Rittory  of  Mexico,  book  yL  sect  1.  ^  Ibid,  sect  80. 

"  Pnsooit,  Conquest  of  MexioO)  toI.  L  ch.  C 
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^ 


Hit  sonl  proud  Science  neTcr  taught  to  stray 

Far  aa  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way : 

Tet  simple  nature  to  his  fiUth  hath  given, 

Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaTen, 

Borne  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embiaoedi 

Or  happier  island  in  the  wateiy  waste. 

To  be^  contents  his  natural  desire: 

He  asks  no  augers  wing,  no  seraph's  fire, 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  fldlkftd  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  soul's  survival,  and  surmises  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes.^' 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u."  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  new  body."  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead."*^  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts  I  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him."  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.^  An  Ihdian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha : — 

*'  Do  not  lay  such  heary  burdens 
On  the  grares  of  those  you  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and  wampum, 

1*  Baun^ffarten,  Geschichte  der  Ttflker  tod  America,  xiii.  hanpts. :  Tom  Tod,  Vergribnks,  nnd 
Traner. 
so  Clarke,  Onondaga,  toI.  i.  p.  51. 

SI  MUUer,  Geschichte  der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen,  sect.  69. 
B  Schoolcraft,  History,  Ac.  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  part  It.  p.  240. 
»  Ibid,  part  li.  p.  186.  m  j\m.  psrt  t.  p.  64;  part  ir.  p.  56. 
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Not  nich  weight  of  pots  and  kettles; 

For  the  spirits  fiunt  Iwneath  them. 

Only  give  them  food  to  curry, 

Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

Voax  days  is  the  spirit's  Journey 

To  the  Land  of  ghosts  snd  shadows, 

Four  its  lonely  night-eucampments. 

Tlicrefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried, 

Let  a  flro,  as  night  approaches. 

Four  times  on  the  giTive  be  kindled, 

That  the  soul  upon  its  Journey 

May  not  gropo  about  in  darkness.*'*  ' 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
law  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay."  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
be  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
vals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting,  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
eatch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
law  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
mit of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.     These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion.^    There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.     It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  Vhich  surrounds  it.     The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.     Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaxe."    Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.     At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occiurence.     For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
•wallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.     The  Indian  dies 

*  lxmgfi41ow,  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xix. :  The  Ghosts. 

"  MioolcrafU  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p  79. 

'  iMkM,  Hist.  Miaskm  of  United  Brethren  to  N.  A.  Indians,  part  I.  ch.  8. 

■  Sdiunlcraft,  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p.  302.    History,  Ac  of  Indian  Tribes,  ptirt  ir.  p.  178. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.*  He  regardu 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  hut  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm* 
ingly  on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buffiilo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solenm  metft- 
morpho6is.» 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  'clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ei\join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  **  Feasts  of  the  Dead*' — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — ^from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
fiimished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave* 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions ;  as  an  tmamscious  emhUm  qf  their  own 
itruggUng  faUk,  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path." 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 

_  —  ■      —  — - 

*  Schoolcraft,  HJttoryoflndian  Tribes,  part  U.  p.  68.  » IMd.  pp.  40S,  404. 

n  Andree,  North  'Aoterica,  p.  946. 
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statement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits."  ^ 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead   in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.    The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within   the   enclosed 
graveyards."     These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.      A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  oflferings  there.    Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.**     It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— ^which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
sunts, — which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  Dlirer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coflBn  and  bury  them  with  it, — this 
•  same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  etaibalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.     What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of   France  and   America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-larChaise   and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?    An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de- 
■eribes  the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
lays,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.    Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  Uteral  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doo- 
trine,  although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
•ons,  scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
lad  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave;  and 


■  Rcpablic,  book  ▼.  ch.  15.  '   "  R.  Tft}  lor.  New  Zealand,  ch.  7. 

M  Uttotn,  Krittache  Qeichichte  der  Religfcnicii,  bach  iU.  absch.  1. 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — ^well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  !* 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  itnd  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  bs&'barian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  coiyec- 
tures  and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stimng  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — ^plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible— relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  frpm  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  bom.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  sooL 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separar 
tion  unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  iUustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 


^  •  llMtflmintoa  OontrilmttoM,  voL  tt.    ftpaiees  Aboriginal  MominMiita,  appendia^  pp.  IST-ISL 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.^  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes.'^  An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting.^  The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  **  head-hunting,^'  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.^  The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  ei\joy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  "de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.**  The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysiura  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.*^  The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  th»  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.*'  The 
play  IB  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
k)oked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doabtable  chief  of  the  0-Ma-Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."**  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  around  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 


"BrovM,  Treat  of  America,  p.  828.  sr  Schoolcrafk,  Hist  ike.  part  i.  pp.  82-81 

"EarifTbe  Papuans,  p.  132.  *  Earl,  The  Sastern  Seaa,  ch.  8. 

*  Edwarda,  Hlat  of  theVeii  Indies,  book  i.  ch.  2.  «i  Ibid.  ch.  3. 
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our  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  ^tna.  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.^ 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice ;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  "as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

"  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes^e  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  rabed  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
- 1 

M  lUiian,  Qeteliichto  dar  ReUgfcmen,  Imch  zIt.  Mct.  765. 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.' 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast." 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 
faiths, — ^the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead ;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  ©f  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
unphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  w^orld  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  the  impersonations  of  his  thoughts^  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.** 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  manes.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.     Leonidas 

«  PomponioB  Mala,  De  Orbis  Situ,  UL  2. 
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saying,  "  Buiy  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Lacede- 
monian,"** must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /oc-^'mtTe  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

*'  That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  grasp'd  hit  steed  again." 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Fecjee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
faint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.*^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed. 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.^  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.^'  The 
Chinese— who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  bum  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor .•• 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,- they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  an)rwhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illdsions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.     The  spectre 


*  Translation  of  Oreek  Anthology,  in  Bohn's  library,  p.  58. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either? 

''Pig,  bullock,  goose,  miut  have  their  goblins  too, 
Else  ours  would  have  to  go  without  their  dinnen : 
1/  that  starvation-doctrine  were  but  true, 
How  hard  the  fate  of  gormandising  sinners P 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — ^were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensiitions. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-nction  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together-— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
fatnre  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DRUIDIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
imall  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modern  writers — especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  ComwalP — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  Csesar,  Mela,  Valerius 
Xaximus,  and  Marcelliniis.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  construct- 
lie  comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
s  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

1  Book  iL  eh.  14. 
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fubstance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  docs 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  Uie  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  thmi 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
bom  infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
iuture  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.' 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  afifections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
IB  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  yeai's  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
^K^ontain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  '*  Myvyrian  Archesology  of  Wales," 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

*  Dariot,  Celtic  Researchet,  appendix,  pp.  55S-561. 

*  Sketch  of  British  Bardism,  prefixed  to  Oweo'a  tmialation  of  the  Heroic  Blegiea  of  Uyirvoh 
Uen. 
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of  the  present  century.  After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted.*  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
Hdl  of  ChristianUyy  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ !  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modern  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.      Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.     This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.     Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.     This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.    All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.     Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.     But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent res|>on8ibility  are  born.     Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.      But  if,  while  in  the 
■tate  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the   baseness  of   his  soul.     This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  biit  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.     Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
but  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
It  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.      In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.     There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:   to  collect   the  materials  and   properties  of 


4  Herbert,  Eaiaj  on  the  Neo-Droldic  Heresy  in  Britannia. 

*  Foamfl,  Lyric  and  Paatoral,  by  Edward  Waitama,  toL  U.  notes,  pp.  194-260. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remfcin  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them :  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its^thical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "Toe  Truth 

AGAINST  THE  WoRLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  ia 
"  Taliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidic 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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peychoeis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.'  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANDINAVIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Many  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — ^is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
velopment, with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — ^all  these  influences 
break  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen.  « 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhogg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
Tarious  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard;  Jotuns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  Msir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jotuns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — ^whatever  is  hostile  to 

•TUiferin,  ch.  It.  i  Tani  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  pp.  452^  463-464. 
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fruitfhl  life  and  peace.  They  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wasieB 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  Tlie  Mbit,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuns 
and  the  ^sir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  iEsir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — ^whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of. 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northej-n  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjolnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  waa 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvios. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was"  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-Buffoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil ;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jotunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  Jotun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  Jorinungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
8ir  Walter  Scott  as 

"That  grreat  sea-snake,  tremendous  cnrrd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


S  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  toI.  11. 

*  (Milenschllger,  Qods  of  the  North.  This  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  oopfcnis  notes 
in  Frye's  traoslation,  affords  the  English  reader  a  tall  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  its 
Mlient  adfentores. 
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and  discomfortable  sights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
her  court-yard,  faintness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay  ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  her  canopy,  curse.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  w^hich  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  sky  is  Odin*s  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
fthadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  £inheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
!«ea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quafiP  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

No  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  «the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  aflBrmed  that, 
iooording  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
•U  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  thia 

*  ns^tt.  Mannml  of  ScandinaTiaD  Mythology,  p.  06. 
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^otttit/^t  t4  ^W*f/J«,  k)U  tm  *  ihrr/ru^cif  ikulU,  and  sways  a  aoeptreb 


*  M*r<M•^  MtgUtH  «/f  Om  W<iftlM»ii«,  CnuM.  bj  Pranock,  pw  149. 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.^  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhogg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  JEsir  and  the  Jotuns,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods," 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Hdkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
ihoated,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  H&kon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood- Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
■lain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods ;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  Ragnarokur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champiOTis  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
tide  of  the  .£sir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails:  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.' 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  he  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
cnck  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Heimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
BifrfSst,  blowing  hia  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 


f  PlCoCt,  pp.  187, 188.  s  The  VOIibbp*,  strophes  34, 86. 
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The  wolf  Skull,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Lolci 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  iEsir  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever ;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
''under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  wliose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhbgg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.*® 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish** 
ments.  But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion."  The 
point  is  dubious ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon^ 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Gotha* 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 

^  10  Keyser,  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  part  L  ch.  tL  ^Vp,  487-608. 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
▼ery  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
i^pears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them« 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
■cnipulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  £inheriar.  Wifh  the  same  motive  the  dying  sea- 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever,  *'  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suflered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force.' 


>f 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  afiairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funei*al  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awaked  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.^ 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rock  of  clifis  and  hills,  or  reared  them 

1  Mn.  Graj,  Sepaldurofl  of  Etmrla.  ^ 
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of  massive  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descripiiye 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inurned,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  ot  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
far-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  p>aBse0 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

"Time  buries  graves.    How  stniiigol  a  buried  grave! 
Death  caunot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  save.** 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  s^d  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
Those  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same!  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love ! 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapons,— K)r,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments, — each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumble<l  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allott^  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Rome,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  oflSce,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all.*  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swiftr 
ness,  and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
**  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
band.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
tacrifioea.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 

•  MOller,  Die  Stniak«r,  bvch  iU.  k»p.  It.  leots.  7-14 
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A  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.'  Inti* 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  min'ister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
liideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day  I 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans^  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  postureof  gnef ;  friends  are  waving 
A  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
A  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated,—^ 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
fK>ul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
icing,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
'  beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

*  8«tumal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.        *  Dennto,  Cltiet  aad  Oemeteriflt  of  Etrurla,  ch.  xll. 
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as,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  3£antus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 
ranean abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souU  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  eiyoyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stubbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
ngns  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven ;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

"Shown  is  tlio  progress  of  (ho  ptillty  soul 
From  earthed  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom ; 
Here  the  black  gcniua  to  tho  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  upcctre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb, 
Wliile  from  the  side  it  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flee^  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  ci  rhth)  seven  yawning  gates  reveal 
The  soveiiluld  anguish  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate, — for  there  tho  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  joy  beyond  makes  horror  lees." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN  "doctrine   OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Is  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  baa  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  aa 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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menon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  Thb  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
"The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  bom,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  ferial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born."'  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
born  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes^ 
according  to  Porphyry'  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  'and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  Uy  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Tliebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — "Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever ;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  *'  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinarj'  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  ajiain  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 


»  n«rod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  123.        2  Do  Abstinentiii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.        »  Banqnet  of  the  Sovcn  Wise  Men. 
*  ChampolUon,  Descr.  de  I'^gypte,  Antlq.  torn  ii.  p.  182.  Stuart*8  Tnuu.  of  Grepjjo'a  Kss-ny,  p.  268. 
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served  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  "it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating; 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dread  ordeal/'*.  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,"  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  '*  Wlien  the  body  is  represented,"  Champollion 
says,  "  it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection." Hundreds  of  paintings  in  tlie  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up  ?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  When  the  Canary 
Islands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. But  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoi^les.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethioj)ians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
deceased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  i>lainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city.'*"  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  bo  much  in  prej^aring  lasting  tombs 


•  Bonomi  and  Artindel  on  Egjrptian  Antiquities,  p.  46. 

•  ri.  xxxiiL  in  Ix'psins'  Todtonlmch  der  ^f-gyptcr. 
Tettigrew,  Ilist.  of  Egyptian  Mnmniics,  ch.  xil. 

•  lib.  iii.cap.  24. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embellishments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.'  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on-  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  aflection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.  Eveiy  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.  The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  Folid  pounds.  Dlodoiiis  the  Sicilian  says,  **The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.  So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them."'**  That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.  The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.  Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priestr 
hood  should  take  advnntaie  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

Tliere  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  tlie  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay."  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modern  authors 
to  the  Egj'ptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.     But  it  seems  mo.->t  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 


»  Koiirick,  Andent  Egj-pt,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxl.  i»ort.  iil. 
>o  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  "  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  yoI.  U.  ch.  UL 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised ;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  ^  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  tlie  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  *'the  usher  of  souls ;" -^acus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  0ms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout.**  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
tmong  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks.*'  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system- 
atic to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 

**?pia6to  on  Egyptten  Antiq,  LectoTM  IV^  T. 

"  WOkiaiOD,  MAnaera  and  Ciutomi  of  the  Andent  Egyptians,  24  Series,  toI.  i.  ch.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state."  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.'*  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:* — 

"Those  mystic,  stony  Tolnmes  on  the  walls  long  writ, 
WhoM  sense  is  late  reveal'd  to  searching  modem  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  leam  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  lino,  "Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean.""  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Trutlis,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.     Then  happy  is  he 

"  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Truth,  down  dips  tho  awful  scale." 


MDas  Todtenbuch  der  .^ypter,  edited  with  nn  introduction  by  Dr.  Lcpsins. 
"  Ch.  ix.  of  Pottigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

l*Champollion'8  Letter,  dated  Thebes,  May  16, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  found  !d 
Stuart's  trans,  of  Oreppo's  Essay  on  Cluimpoll ion's  ITIeroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
If  Basnage,  Hist,  of  tho  Jews,  lib.  ii.  ch.  12,  sect.  19. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  is  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  eiirth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ; — or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egj'ptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 
punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  ruler  of  this 
girdle  of  atorms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosojihers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  **  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

"  Be  imprison'd  in  tho  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  witli  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration.^*  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tures the  cremation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
BU[)erior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
l»;ii:s  down  through  the  west  into  Aniciitlie,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  Tho  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor^ 
responding  with  ttte  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving   soul   must  give   its   credentials   to  secure  a  passage.     In   like 

w  lib^r  M.'f^nipsychosls  Vetemm  .Sgyptiorum,  edited  nnd  translated  into  Latin  firom  the  fbneral 
pftpjri  by  n.  BrugKh. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gloomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traveraes  the  beaming  zones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  wliere  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Tims  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  subFimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
8un  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemisphere^.**  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  lie  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.^ 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  pafhs  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  cretr 
tion, — all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 


"The  Egyptain  aoul  aaird  o'er  the  ikyey 
In  ark  of  crystal,  niann'd  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  docps  of  space  and  net  iho  titan, 
Wlicre,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  void 
And  through  old  Night's  Typhonian  bllndnesB  shine. 
Then,  solarised,  he  prera'd  towards  the  sun. 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  Ood, 
Dad  final  welcome  of  the  flrmamcnt.** 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.^ 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  thd  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 


ML^Uniyers,  £gypte  Anclenn^  par  Champollion-Figeae,  pp.  123-145. 
*»  JEpyptiKhe  Glanlienslehre  von  Pr.  Fd.  roth,  w.  171, 174. 
^  Moniimental  Hiitory  of  Egypt,  toL  L  ch.  8. 
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riyalled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modern  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now»  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solemn 

**  Old  Syhlnxcs  lift  their  countenances  bland 
Athwart  the  rlTcr^oa  and  sea  of  sand." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BRAHMANIO   AND  BUDDHIST   DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE   LIFE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
Audacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  dbciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
—practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed*  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
has  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 


loe  BB^tmiASic  ASD  wnmnsT  dqctkisk  op  a  nmiRS  ufe. 


Orieiital  Sooecj.'    Tbe  resolu  of  kat  fescacckes  mj  be  Amied  in  few 


When  sk  man  d5«».  the  earth  5i  inTofced  lo  wrap  his  body  up,  as  m 
nkother  wraps  L«r  child  in  her  pirrnient.  and  to  lie  lightlj  €m  him.  He 
hinuktrlf  is  addn?:<aed  thc^: — ~Go  forth.  p>  forth  on  the  ancient  patha 
which  oar  fathers  in  old  times  hare  trodden:  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yanta  and  Varona.  »hait  thoa  behcM.'*  Vamna  judges  all.  He  thrusts 
the  wick^  down  into  darkness :  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  their 
doom  b  famished.  Thej  were  sappotsed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  implr.  or  else  to  lire  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  hearen  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewtfd  humaniiT  in  anc»tLer  irorld.  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
lea/iing  the  way.  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing pannage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any  : — 

W1i«re  clory  n^rer-tyiias  is.  wbcrp  li  the  wrrM  of  bMTmlj  U^it, 

Tbe  worid  of  nnmortalitj. — the  rm-IastiB?. — «et  me  tbcre! 
Wbm  Tuna  rn^nis,  Tirmsrat's  son.  ia  tke  inaost  wfkten  of  bcsren  briiEfat. 

Wbere  theme  aboondiiig  w»tm  Horn,— 6k,  Bake  me  bat  immortml  tbcre! 
Wliere  there  is  frvedotn  vnrestnun'd.  vbere  tbe  triple  ruilt  of  b«aT<ni's  in  aiglkt, 

Wbere  vorlds  of  bri^tast  jdorj  arey— <ib.  aaka  bm  bat  inunortal  tbere! 
Wbere  pfeasares  and  eiOoTmeote  are,  vbcre  blies  aod  raptoree  oeVr  take  fli^t, 

Wbere  an  desires  are  Mtisfied,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there! 


But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  "  naraka/'  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,'  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 


1  Vol  iU.  pp.  842-dM.  >  WiboD*!  trans,  pp.  207-209. 
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"Books  of  Ceylon"'  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
above  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  aflbrd  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sahwala^  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistajs  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head  !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — using  the  Himalaya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Om 
for  his  whip — reduced  them  all  to  ashes.* 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  existr 
ences,  ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  ana  demerit  in  the  phantasmagoric 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Purana  declares,  "  The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts.'** 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 


a  Uphun's  traot.  toL  ill.  pp.  8,  06, 159. 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  yices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  bom,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
hiA  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  bom  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

"The  niostrioos  wrali  of  grait  and  rirtiuras  men 
In  godlike  tMinrrs  shall  reriTe  again; 
But  base. and  Ticioos  spirits  wind  their  way    * 
In  8cor|>ionii,  vnltures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fiiir,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brare, 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slare^ 
Each  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind.** 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  thai 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  **  eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts,'* 
"  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessaiy 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted ;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene* 
rations  ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 


^ 
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ruffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  eryoy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.     They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles^ thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.^  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.*  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  Rdhu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall:  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse!  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  "The  Cliinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  series  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
by  this  time  cry.  Hold ! 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
ttitates  the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 


I  EMtdy,  Uanoal  of  BoddbJim,  p.  28.  •  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  Uindnj,  p.  198. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  are 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.    A  few  quotations  from  their 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

"  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends/**  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  fulness  of  felicity."'®  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  oounUes 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambroe^ia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  aa 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  **  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  human 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  Tun  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wino  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afflicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, *  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face !  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'""  "A 
pious  man  was  once  bom  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — 'A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.     Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?' "** 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afflictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 


*  Baatern  Monachiiin,  p.  247.  ^  Viahnn  Pnranft,  p.  608. 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgiists  and  loathsomor 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
oeption,  birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

''  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the' 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."" 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "  break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "  delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex-« 
emption  from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  meaner 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig* 
nificant.  Prahl&da,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  ''Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  ''Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence."^*  All  true  Orientals,  however 
&vored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

**  0  Lord,  our  separate  llres  destroy  I 
Merge  in  thy  gold  our  souls'  alloy : 
Pain  is  our  own,  and  Thou  art  Joy  I^ 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
ealled  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tiin  stapendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  th>ee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Jana-loka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 

M  Tiikmi  PQimM,  p.  MO.  »  Sankhya  Karika,  prefikoe,  p.  3.  »  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  144.- 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies.'^  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.'*  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  '*  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doo- 
trine,  it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  bom  again. 
"  Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.*'  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  of  true  knowledge^  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities."^  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole.""  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahman  ism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.     First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 

V  Tlshno  Parana,  p.  25.    Hardy,  Mannal  of  Buddhism,  p.  33,  note. 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gnana-P6thara 
"  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being.""  The  Saiva  school  teaoh  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — ^and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
dude  a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmans — who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  fomier  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
tbey  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
"As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."^  "The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  Mddhava  sect  believe  that  there  js 
t  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  Mtlha-Upanishads.''  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
iog  the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lime,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  **  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
eontradicts  the  Vedas.    They  afi&rm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 

*  Journal  of  the  Amerteui  Oriental  Society,  toL  if.  p.  141.  *«  Ibid.  vol.  ir.  p.  16. 

*  Vtehnn  Parana,  p.  287. 

*  W^M;r,  AluMkmiache  Yorlesiingen  Uber  Indiache  Literaturgeocliichte, «.  160. 
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tributed  in  oil  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni<^ 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volim- 
tary  penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated."  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage."*  "  The  virtuous  is  bom  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  sliame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suflfer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more.'**  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."*  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron.""  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "  Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."* 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diflfusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 


«  8«nkta7A  Kmrikm,  p.  70.  •  Ibid.  pp.  1, 16.  •  IbW.  pp.  48, 143, 174. 

»  Vishnu  PnraDA,  p.  67.  «  Ibid.  p.  651. 

«  Rammohan  Roy,  Trandationt  fimn  the  Teds,  2d  ed.,  London,  1882,  pp.  OB^  90, 10> 
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guished  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  ahove,  so  each 
human  soul  is  hut  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God: — 

MThougfa  God  extends  beyond  creation's  rim, 
Tet  erery  being  holds  the  whole  of  him." 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  alljnfinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — "The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  luiconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain."  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
ftnd  p>enance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seize  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  born  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam :" — 

"That  eaeh,  who  seems  a  separate  wbole^ 
Should  more  his  rounds,  and,  (Vising  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  UJl 
Bemerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

**  Is  lUth  as  rague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 

But  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  £uth  of 
the  Hindu  tbeoeophist? — 

"And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Si^oying  each  the  other's  good : 
What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Lore  on  earth  7    He  seeks  at  least 
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**  C^wn  the  last  and  $harpeH  htight, 
Btfwrt  tht  tj^rUtfadt  ttway. 
Some  landingiplaoet  to  dasp  and  My, 
IhreweUt  We  Iom  ownAvet  in  Ught T 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanic.  The  "  Four  Suhlime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these : — ^first,  that  there  is  sorrow ;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,' in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — ^is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  (Godhead — ^is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  "  I  will  become  a  Buddha." 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  bom, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  born  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  sufiering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Emptt 
Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirw&na.     The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,"  detailing 
tho  marvellous  adven tares  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — bis 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — ^receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirwdna.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha* is  iSakya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  was  bom  at 
Eapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufierable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  bom 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  tho  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset.''^ 

G6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
Tastness  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclusive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirw&na,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  in  it, — that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

"  Mi^Jor  Canningham,  Bhilia  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monumcnta  of  Central  India,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tama'8  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw&na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirwina.  '*  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirw&na." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirw&na.     Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  (>6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirw&na. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  seons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirw&na, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  **  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  NirwAna.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwdna,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trans- 
migration.** 

The  system  6f  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being :  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth  ;  one — the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds."*    This  end  it  seeks 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  by 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirw&na.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

**  For  all  that  live  and  breathe  have  once  been  men. 
And  in  raocesaion  wUl  be  snch  again." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirw^a  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tath&gata, — ^he 
who  has  gone.  I 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  or 
Nirw&na;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

**  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwiina."  "  Nirw&na  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness.''  "  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  **  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirwina." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  "  Nirw&na  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  "  Nirwdna  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  **  The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
so  Nirwdna  is,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  **  Nirwdna,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  "Nirwdna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it.'"* 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwdna.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwdna  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.*^  A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 

*Por  theie  qnotatlonfl,  and  others  similar,  see  Uardj'B  valuable  work,  **  Eastern  Monarhism," 
chap.  zxSi.,  on  **  S'Irwina,  its  Paths  and  Fmition.'* 
'^  Bnruuai;  lutruductkm  k  rilistoini  do  Buddhisme  ludien,  Appeadice  No.  I.,  Da  mot  Nirvina. 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  **  Nirw&na  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  irom  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.""  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — "  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  *•  conscious  in  Nirwdna  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they 
We  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirwdna  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude."  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced,— enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirwdna  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — "  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  (here  is  neitlier  being  nor 
Clothing"  To  them  Nirwdna  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  Stitra,*®  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  G6tama  is  said 
to  have  "  passed  through  tlie  several  states,  one  after  anotlier,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  wliere  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirwdna."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emi)ti:io?s  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  anniliilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  aflirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 


M  Colcbrooko.  Eaaays,  vol.  1.  p.  363.  » Eleven  Yean  in  Ceylon,  vol.  il.  chap.  ix. 

«>  Translation  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  p.  23. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  **  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."" 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Kirwdna  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  **  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Nirwiina."  "  The  mind  of  tlie  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirwdna."  "The  sight  of 
Nirwana  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwdna,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "  Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirwdna." 
"Nirwdna  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  h^  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwdna  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwdna  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
liUUer  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  floctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  lAay  be  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  khandas^  and  are  as  follows: — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  karma — that 
k  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
his  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwdna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
Ktponsibility,  iis  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.     It  is 

tt  Kkmenta  of  PhjaiophiloKqihy,  Talk's  tnuu.  p.  9. 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  by  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  fact 
that  G6tama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewar 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — **  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self.''^  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  IB  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirw&na  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  efibrt.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirw4na  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when^  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Kk-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwdna.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  NirwAna,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwdna 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively annoimcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  affirma- 


«H«rdj,  Manwd,  p.  427. 
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lion  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  ei^joyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirwdna,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirwdna  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
like  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas:  — 

**  Through  many  different  births 
I  have  mn,  vainly  seeking 
The  architect  of  the  desire-resembling  honse. 
Painful  are  repeated  births. 

0  honse-bnildur  I  I  have  seen  thee. 
Agidn  a  honse  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

1  have  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

I  have  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  dedre; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirwina." 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
almost  universally  repudiated.''  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirwina,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  Ilis 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirw&na  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that  Burnouf  and  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence — "  Ood  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite'' — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwina  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
situdes of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— the  scholastic  eru  sine  qualitaie — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  *'  Nir- 
wina is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  "  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."**  The 
Vishllu  Purana  says,  '*  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."**  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirwdna  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  **  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  Acui- 
ties to  infinity." 

N&gas^na  says  to  the  king  of  S.^gal,  "  Neither  does  Nirw&na  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirw&na."  According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
w&na  seems  to  be  a  simple  menial  perception,  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  4he  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.  The  Asangkrata-Stitra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirw&na,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."  The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirw&na,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;  but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirw&na,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.  The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  "  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  ui\justi- 
fiably  affirm  that,  since  Nirw&na  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.  A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirwdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness. Plato,  in  the  Timeeus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.  Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.  So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.  The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.**  "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."  Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covets  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  ei\joyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  ei\joyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


«  Sftnkhya  Karlka,  pp.  16-18.  ««  Yiahno  Parana,  p.  10. 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  xxt. 
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aiit  in  exemption  from  every  disturbanoe,  in  an  unruffled  unity  ezdud* 
ing  all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  ^uv 
wina  admits  not  consciousness,  stiU,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneous state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophio 
soarings,  apprehendsas  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirw4na  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
sun  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
Iaws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
substance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Nirw&nA. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
snd  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power! 

**  If  Kmls  be  rabfltanoes  eorporoal. 
Be  they  mm  big  Jntt  as  the  body  iaf 
Or  ■hoot  they  ont  to  the  height  ethereal  f 
Doth  it  not  Mem  the  impreeiion  of  a  aeal 
Can  be  no  larger  than  the  waxf 
The  Krai  with  that  raat  latitude  mnat  more 
Which  measarea  the  ot^ects  that  it  doth  deaory. 
So  moft  it  be  upstretchM  unto  the  sky 
And  mb  agalnit  the  stara.** 

Cousin  araerts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional^ 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
oatermost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
lelf-universalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatSi^on  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
each  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
total  Nirw&na.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  Nirw&na  is  unexposed 
tad  illimitable  space.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
idf«urrender.     It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  soul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est (|p8ire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  suc- 
cessive states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  MUller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus : — "  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  freedom  fVom  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirv&na.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirvftna,and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirvdna  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,^  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing."*^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirw^na.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirw^na  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirw^na 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  '* Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  ''The. 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself. 


*  Not  dtogust,  but  wonder  and  awe,  fkthomlen  inteUeotoal  emotion,  at  00  nnparallded  a  ph*- 
Qomonon  of  our  mlraculonii  human  nature. 
«  Buddbiam  and  Buddhist  PUgrimi,  p.  10.  * 
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and  that  is  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  Eiust,  agree  in  a  deeptoieta- 
phorical  explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment^ 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.**  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  bom  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  un rippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  ezolaims, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  thrill, — 

**  Highest  nature  wills  tho  capturn; 

*  Light  to  light !'  the  instiDCt  cries; 
And  in  agonizing  rapture 

Falls  the  moth,  and  bravely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  Believer; 

Think  but  what  thou  mayst  become; 
fbr  the  World  is  thy  deceiver. 

And  the  Light  thy  .only  home.'** 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PERSIAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thx  name  of  2joroa8ter  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Moyle,  Gibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.   Foucher,  Holty,  Ileeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 

*  Bonwoi;  La  Bhigavata  PorAna,  tome  L  Urre  iiL  ch.  28 :  Acquisition  de  la  D^Uvranoe^  eh.  ZL 
Ibrobe  de  Time  indlvidndle. 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
Prideauz,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com* 
pcuratively  certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time,"  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  fedth  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Ass3nrian,  or  Chaldean — was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  apd 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  vrritten,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  2joroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars,— one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  2joroa8trian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
Orientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German, 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches''  and  the  numbers  of  the  *'  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormuzd  and  2k>roaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Zend-Avesta''  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later.  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology. .  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Bumouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Obhausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  *'  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Grothic,  and  German 
Languages"  Lb  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  Major  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.^ 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  SSoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — ^were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
Me  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 


1  WilKiu,  Pani  Religion  Unfolded,  p.  405. 
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(Lese  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — ^whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  2k>roastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Acheemenian  dynasty.  He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.'  Professor  Muller  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  fiedth 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out» 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlovl.  This  translation — most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum-^ 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvdresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevl  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevf,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Mah»- 


s  Uelmr  dio  Heiligon  Schriftcu  der  Arier.  Jabrbllcher  fUr  Deutsche  Theologie,  1857,  ImoA  ii.  m. 
Ufi,  147. 

s  Emay  on  the  Veda  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  p.  24.  See  also  Bonaen's  Christiaaity  and  MaakilMl, 
Tol.  ill.  p.  114. 
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badian  text  was  written ;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevl  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.^  The  book  entitled 
"  Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf "  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,*  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — ^leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time — ^paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
Dabist^n.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.» 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
oonceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


*  Buon  TOD  Hammer,  in  Heidelberger  JahrbUcher  der  Llteratnr,  1823.  ^  Id.  in  Joomal  Aaiatlqiw^ 
JvQtot,  1833.    Dabiftin,  Preliminary  Discouree,  pp.  xix.-lxr. 
1  DabtoUn,  roL  L  p.  228,  note.  *  Tbid.  p.  185,  note. 

'  Rrri«wad  In  Asiatic  Journal,  1844,  pp.  &S2-605. 
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when  the  Mine  problems  had  been  diff^entlj  af^wosched  and  had  given 
Inrth  to  oppoeing  or  divergent  speculations.  The  lata*  works  of  course 
cannot  hare  the  aathority  of  the  earlier  in  dAridii^g  qoeations  of  ancient 
belief:  thej  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  cotnmentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  oat  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allosions  in  the  primary  docoments.  Bot  it  is  a  significant  &ct  that>  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  cost^nn,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  ¥ary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

Th^  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — ^is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — ^in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofe  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Bosenmliller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  ^De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impr^ 
nated  with  germs  from  the  Persian  fiuth,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrineft 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  that 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjare  it.  For,  driven  by 
those  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Qulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

**  And  Inn  like  a  innflower  tom'd 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mithra  bam'd.**  t 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Hel3ring  then, 
tibough  with  caution,  op  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  "the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
ibture  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.    Ao- 
oording  to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  **  Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.    But  Bohlen 
aays  it  signifies  the  "  Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  - '  Indivisible  One."    The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.    Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.    The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Abriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.     The  former  is  the  Principle  of  (Jood, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.    The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.    With 
sablime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  **  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
Darkness  is  the  body  of  Abriman."     There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem* 
porary  battle;   in  other  words,  whether  Abriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.     In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.     Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Abriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
envy  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  i)urity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  and  love.     At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  coAsidered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  Tarioas  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  agee  or  in  different 
BchooU.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  Fii:st»  the  perfect  Zemana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job — ^perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature— warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spirit^ 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  froDl 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system  t 
— ^that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormuid. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Roth  says,  **  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."*  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may^  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  2k>roastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
chsBan,  not  2k>roastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor* 
dinate  to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pidn, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  confiictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuid 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
every  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  are  called  "  adepts  of  death."  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgjmal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.*  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
tt  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,***  but  Ahrimanv  in  ^e  guise  of  a  serpent, 
aeduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Vendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions. They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts.**  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd.*'  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
"In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men.'' 
Bat  Ahriman's  eAvy  ancl  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had^ 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 


•  Klsolur,  Zend-ATwta,  tend  I.  anhang  1,  ■.  268.  »>  Ibid,  band  L  a.  27.  i*  Yasna,  24th  Hi. 
B  Die  Saga  Ton  Dscbemachid.  Von  Profenor  R.  Roth.  In  Zdtschrift  der  DenUchen  Morgenlln- 
Ow Uachaft,  band  hr.  n.  417M8I. 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  "Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard."  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  Tne  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
'*  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 
same." 

According  to  the  2k>roastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormusd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  '*  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."^' 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the^law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  Bu^ 
"  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  sinners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies."^  Ahriman 's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"^ 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked."*^  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  v.orld  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.^'     An  Avestan 


u  Weber,  Indische  Stndien,  band  Ul.  s.  411.  ^ 

M  Ye«ht  LXXXVn.    Klenker,  band  il.  sect  211.  »  Bandehesh,  ch.  zr. 

u  A  vesta  die  HeUlgen  Scbriften  der  Parsen.    Von  Dr.  F.  Spiegel,  band  L  s.  171. 

n  Ibid.  s.  168.  M  Ibid.  >.  127.  ^  Ibid.  sa.  243-250.    Vendidiid,  Vurgaxd  XDL 
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fragment*  and  the  Yiraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  ''I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer  ;''  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse.''  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.'^ 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passagea 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.     There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  **  Festival 

rthe  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
ma  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Oarot- 
man.    Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.    For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others : — "  During  these  ^ve  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.      The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  frt)m  Ahriman's 
plagues  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins ;  and 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  frunilies  cause  this  liberation:  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh.""    Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
md  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.**    But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
. 1__ 

*K]OTk«r,tiMMlLaB.xxxUzzzT.  »  Spiegel,  Vendidad,  as.  207, 229,  288,  2S0. 

*  Eleaker,  tend  iL  &  ITS.  ■  Rhode,  UeiUce  Sage  dea  ZendTolka,  a.  410. 
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thouBand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior, 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "Behold,  my  father!  my  mother  I  my  brother!  my  wife! — 
they  shall  exclaim."** 

In  this  exposition  we  have — ^following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perroi^ 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  Mliller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Bumouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlev!  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admittin|  the  doctrine 


**  Buodehesh,  ch.  xxxi. 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that 'the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.*  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time."  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  "songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  **  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death. "*^ 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection."  "At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued," and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  "  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calb 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea — expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyrops&dia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus— of  two 

*^iMUen  fiber  das  Zend-ATesta,  in  Zeitscbrift  der  DeutKhen  HorgenlMndischen  GesellKbafl, 
US5.  band  ix.  ^^92. 

•  Spie^  Ai^a,  band  i.  ■.  lA.  «  DabLsUn,  toI.  L  pp.  272-274. 
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bouIb  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanatioii 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent."  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex« 
pectation  of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  i^pears  in  the  Avesta  itself."  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection ;  a  doctrine  literaUy  stated  in  the  Vendidad,*^  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,**  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  a<^*ustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schiange  Anffrtt-' 
modnyu8  der  voU  7bd  ist,)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
de^  of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.    Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

»  Ub.  Ti.  cap.  i.  aect.  41.  »  Spiegel,  Areste,  b«uid  i.  a.  1^  SM. 
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fhe  narrative  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  Rosenmliller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Uaug — 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — ^received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.'*  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  ?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
state. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exjx)sed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appeal's 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  th«  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
Vould  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  cuptom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  Avestan  religion.      A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


■  Dto  Lshre  Zoroutcn  nach  den  alten  Lledern  dM  ZendaTwU.    ZdtKhrlft  der  Morgenllndiachea 
toribduift,  buid  Ix.  ss.  280,  M8-6Q2. 
••  BAwliaKm*s  Herodotas,  toL  L  pp.  428-431. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — ^whether  it  was  conceived  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "  they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow."  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrecflon.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  ^angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undfsciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  bum  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difiicult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  iiineral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  the 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacre<l,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire.**  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modern  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
Accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief^  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  before 
» 
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Nebachadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clade  the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
throw, the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manicheean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  Dody  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded  or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
fi-om  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds."^  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk; 
but  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
up  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.     Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bui^ 
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nbhed  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
frith  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
iklsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.    In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Such  are  the  pantblei  ZartOBht  addi'ew'd 
To  Iran*!  faitb,  in  the  andent  Zend-Avert. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Hl&BREW  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  niain- 
tained,  on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.^ 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  fVom  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesb.  He  says,  **  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
anthorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  iailure 
of  Ood's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And, 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses — an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a. 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say.  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality ;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
this:  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
neas  for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  cliapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  **  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conse- 
quence deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.     How, 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  King»,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time — ^probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufBcient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  tra<litions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elyah.  But  giant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — ^which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Elijah,  lest  perii|4ven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said. 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said,  Send.''  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."'  If  the  ascension  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  El\jah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — ^related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  "  0  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again.''  "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Ely  ah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shad/:,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
Others  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation  ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
crea^res,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — ^at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Habbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modern  critics — is  the  account  of  the  vivifi cation  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  *'was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army/'  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  coui^ole  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  ?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  lx)rne  in  mind^ 
that  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
grievous  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  **  And  Jehovah  said  to 
me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off. 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
tay  to  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  1  will  open  your 
graves  'and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difiScult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king  ?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  lielief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  bock  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  brwith,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  vor}'  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  EzekiePs  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — **  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
shame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  deathw^  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadducees,  '*  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  tlie  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — ^that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead : — ^its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied. 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — ^as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.   The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substance. 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it ;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.*  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  dlto- 
trine  as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
itpiritoal  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unhroken  gloom  and  stillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — ^as  will  immediately 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  "Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,''  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "All  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon,  lliey  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bor  and  keber  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  Sheol 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
de-ad  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
nftght  be  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stem  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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have  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  '*  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
**  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
c-leaveth  wood  upon  the  earth  ;*'  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuvite  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  groupd :" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephaim  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength.''  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life, — mere  imibrcB,  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  ''the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
Ktate,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  enjoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  "  The 
itad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  reabn  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
►ilence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
^uid,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest."  • 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  alwajrs 
•hows.  When  Job  says,  "Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble.,'' 
he  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  tha 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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"The  ander>worId  is  in  oommoUon  on  acooant  of  thee, 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming; 

It  stirrcth  up  before  thee  the  shades,  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth; 
It  arouseth  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations ; 
They  all  accost  thee,  and  say. 
Art  thon  too  become  weak  as  we?** — 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

**  Even  the  cypress-trees  exult  over  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  fallen. 
No  man  oometh  up  to  cut  us  down.** 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech : 
BO  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephaim  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth  ?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet ;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  or 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire,  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim^  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton *s  description 
of  hell,  where  was 

«  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,'' 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
**Now  shall  1  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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upon  them."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
*' Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down."  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — "What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

This  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  u  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."^  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners ;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he? 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamah^  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

AmzA  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
ingi  are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 


•  VMkal  AxxduMloor,  Met.  814. 
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**  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  fleeh  m 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap.'' 
"The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feehng.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hosea 
speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
foi*sake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "  Thou  sendee! 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephcsh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  the  term  life.  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  send]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Nesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the   body,   the    Ruah   (Pneuma)   the   soul  of  the    Nephesh,   and   the 
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Keshamah  (Nous)*  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.' 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how«> 
ever,  bluntly  declares  that  '*all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast."  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  close 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
mi^t  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rqffhahnf  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

-  ''It  is  a  land  of  shadows :  yea,  the  land 
Itself  is  but  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  Yoices,  forms  of  forms. 
And  echoes  of  themselres.'* 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  atforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  ponied,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — ^the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
he  said,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.''  Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
dudl  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
Hg^t,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
—and  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
imch  doctrines  different  from  those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 

*  Tladatos  d«  Anima  a  B.  Moschsh  Kordoero.    In  Kabbala  Denndata.  torn.  1.  pan  it 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  **  Thou  wilt  not  leay4  my  soul  in  Sheolt 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thoii  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "I  know  that" my  Redeemer  liveth:  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God.''  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  passages  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — "  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return  ;"  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles : — '*  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fall- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  tlie  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silonco,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dors  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  iind  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  vei-sion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocrj'phal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  "Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."^  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was :  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "  To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  **  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  m 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless^ 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."®  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devirs.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souk 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  flill 
Aoooont  18  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroio 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  *'  As  Ar  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
"plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died.*'*  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.*® 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  bom  about  twenty  yean 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
bharacter,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
oenturies,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown'  early 
■ecured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul^ 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vel 
Plato  Philonizatf  vel  Philo  PlatonizcU,*'  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo*s  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  A*uit8  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•  Cap.  xlv.  46. 

10  Sec  a  very  able  disciuflion  of  tho  relation  between  the  ideas  concerning  immortality,  resurreo- 
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woe  or  joy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  soub 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  hfm  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements: — 

"  Man's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all :  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind.''^'  "  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life.""  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one.""  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
sayB,  "The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body.""  "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice.""  "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."^* 
He  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  r^oicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life."*^  Comipenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce.""  "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execrar 
tjon."**  "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^  He  thinks  the  ladder 
■een  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations.""  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die.""  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Eorah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."**  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."** 
He  describes  thO  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  Grod  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 
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fbund  darkness."*  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent-' 
ahce  return  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  o\  eternity."" 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
ns,  83  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  mode  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  **  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  eiyoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  Qod,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls."*^  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.^ 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,*  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  "The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."^  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  r^'ect- 
ing  or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  "  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
Therapeutse  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 
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ticalars  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  r^'ected 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  **  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous  ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place.'"** 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  bj^  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  **  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above."" 

But  by  fiEu*  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees: 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
ftod  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — "  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison.""  Again,  he  writes,  "The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies.""  The  fragment  entitled 
"Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
such  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
ag^."    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 
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the  last  day/'  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Cfiesarea,  **  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just." This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  jfcheocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook* 
the  (>entile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded-  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  "The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice.''  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poefs 
version, — 

**  The  Kabbalft  and  Ttelmnd  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prize  I  more; 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 
Bat  Mischna  is  pure  wine." 

• 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  £nglish  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
Cliristianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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oatgrowthB.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
Tulnerable  bigotry,  a  haughty  exclusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — ^namely,  the 
aifiimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  humfln  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  Grod.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
tn  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  "death," 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
minority  of  them — conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  succe^ively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  "When  Sammael 
taw  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus : — 
*God  made  this  decree,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
sorely  die."  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him ;  to  thiB  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ants/  When  the  oelestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  his  petition 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted."*  A  great  many  exprefl8i<ms 
€i  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt— as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — ^that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  '*  Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been ;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  *' darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  isuce  of  man."'  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.* 
"  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmoniie 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  think „  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  aboile  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  a^'udged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  ^  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 


1  Schoettgen,  Dlmertatio  de  Hlerosolyma  Ooelesti,  cap.  iil.  sect  9. 

*  Schoettgen,  Hone  Bihlicie  et  Talmadics,  in  Rom.  r.  12,  et  in  Joluuk.  iiL  19. 

•  Ibid,  in  2  Oor.  t.  2. 
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mudical  as  much  as  it  is  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Now,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 
resurrection  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
theory  which  we  have* just  indicated.  "When,"  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  "  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 
all  fly  in  to.  the  air  like  birds."* 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
sin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
but  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  bis  disciples  asked  him,  '  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?'  He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'"*  "Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."'  So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
<tivi8ion8.  "  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  Lord  says,  *  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "^     "  The  under- 


4  SdKwttgen,  In  1  Cor.  zr.  44.  *  Talmud,  timet  BerRohoCh. 

f  rtommnnccr  Entdecktea  Jodenthum,  th.  IL  cap.  t.  a.  815. 
T  UghtfcoC,  ia  Matt.  r.  22. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart* 
ments  where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  so  dark 
that  its  name  is  *Night-of-Horror8.*"^  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites.'^'  *^The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished."" The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representatipns  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.^^  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  ''  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom.""  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead.""  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under* 
world.  Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell.""  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 


B  SchrMer,  Satznngen  und  GebrMucho  dos  Talmudlsch-Rabbiuischen  Judenthums,  s.  408. 

*  Sclioottgen,  in  Johan.  xiv.  2.    ^^  Not.  Test,  ex  Talraudc,  etc  illustratum  a  J.  Q.  Meuschen,  p.l85i. 

11  Basnage,  Hist,  of  Jews,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    Also,  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  In  Blackwood  for  A|»il» 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell/'*^  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
iSftce  to  his  father's  '^Synagoga  Judaica,''  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "  the  efficacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell/'  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  oflferings.**  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrcirer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
qrnagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."^^  Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world, — either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
£M;t6.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,^  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner.'^  There  are  a  few 
{wssages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
bterpoLated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.^  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Davi({,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
•aw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  r^'oicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  "  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."''  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,"  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it.^  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


*  EiteiiiiMOger,  th.  il.  kap.  t1.  t.  340.  M  Ibid.  t.  858. 
'G«Kliicbto  dm  UrchrifteathninB,  nreit.  »bth.  8.  186.     Maimonides  alao  asserts  the  doctrine 

<f  wiwimigatory  works:  we  p.  287  of  H.  H.  Bernard's  Selections  from  the  Tad  Hachaiakah  of 
lUinockles. 

*  9ar«nhndiis,  Miecbna,  pars  tertia,  p.  808.  >*  Lightfoot,  in  Matt.  xTii.  10. 

*  for  a  general  riew  of  the  Jewish  escbatology,  see  Ofrtfrer,  Oeschlchte  des  Urchristenthoms, 
bp.  z. ;  fisenmengLT,  Sntdet^tes  Jndenthum,  th.  U.  ki^.  ZT.-XTiL 

>  Sdioettgen,  I>e  Messia,  lib.  tL  cap.  t.  sect.  1.  «  Eisenmenger,  th.  il.  n.  343,  364. 

■OeseUchtie  Urcbrist.  kap.  riii.  s.  184. 
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from  the  under-world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumeinnn."'* 
Schoeltgcn  quott^  thin  statemeiit  from  the  Sobor: — "  Messia  ebidl  die,  and 
tfhull  renuiin  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  liliall  rise.'"*   The  eo-cuUr'd 
Foui'th  Book  of  Ezru  says,  iu  the  seventh  chnptcr,  "My  Bon,  t)ie  Ciiri~r.  ' 
ehall  <lii?;  then  follow  the  resurrection  und  the  judgment."     Altli'in.-t-  t 
it  ID  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  front  the  neciiiii'     n  « 
John  xii.  34.  tliat  tbere  itof  &  prevalent  cxpeetation  among  Ihc   '       m 
that  "the  JXu^ioti  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  qnite  '  -^ 

tliut  thi^i'o  wore  at  the  Kiime  time  at  leant  o]>aourc  preBentinieiii-  ^ 

on  pi'oiihecies  and  traditions,  that  lie  must  die, — that  an  imirf>r^  « 

of  hiu  mis»ion  was  coimeeted  with  liiR  death.    This  appear."  I'  ^ 

pttssagi-s  at  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbiniral  »  ^ 

would  certainly  bo  vei^  unlikely  to  Imhtow  and  adapt  a  new  ■  _^^ 

a  chnrueter  from  the  CiiriKlians ;   and  from  the  manner  in  _^^ 

assumes  his  deatb  to  >)C  a  {tart  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  '  ^^ 

tJoriptuTiM  OS  nt-cfBsarily  pointing  to  that  effeet.    He  chair  ^^ 

with  iM'ing  "fouU  and  blind"  in  not  bo  understanding  tlii 
seeming;  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.     IV 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  Buffering,  atoning,  dyini' 
fesBeillj  a  very  nice  and  obaouro  one.      The  eviden.  ■-^^«« 

inferences,  tlic  prexumptionB  and  doubta  on  the  sii' 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  studentK  -  -—~m^ 

decide  either  way.  ^~'     '^ 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  deoided,  it  '~  " 

the  .Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  n!  ~"         "^ 

panimcnt  of  the  Messioli's  coming.    Whether  I '  ~~  " 

t-he  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Moui-  ""^ 

dttad  should  come  up  and  live  agiun  on  earth  ** 

ing  trumpet.     Rabbi  Jeremiah  oommonded  " 

shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a,  staff  in  '- 
side,  tiiat  when  the  Messiah  comes  In. 
Rabbins  made  tliis  resurrection  partial.  — -^ 

rection  of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  "*" 

he  denies  it.""     Rabbi  Abbu  s^a,  ".\ 

reHurrcction  of   the  c 

rection  is  only  for  t 

in  the  roBurreotion 

arcliB    BO    vehemen- 

because  those  who 

and  shall  devour  ' 

just  who  are  in*' 


•  UihUxX,  In  lU 


tiWBTP'iT  iwrmsE  II 
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hiB  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying." 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years/' — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — "  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  God  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles.'"^  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  *'we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged ;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning .  the  bone  luz,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel: — 
**  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around.''  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  '*  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair  I"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consbtent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  MaimonidoBi 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moset 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jeho«haph»t*8  vale,  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  awful  day, 

When  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  unfurl'd, 
Among  the  <^ning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Divinity's  own  radiant  shrine." 

• 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology'*  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

V  Schroder,  s.  410.  m  Schoettgen,  de  Measia,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ri.  aect.  23 ;  cap.  TiL  •■.  S,  4. 

*  John  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  vi.  and  xt. 

M  See  Abriss  der  Religion  Zoroasters  nach  den  Zendbtichem,  ron  Abb6  Foacher,  in  Ktoakac^ 
ATesta,  band  i.  sweit  anhang,  ss.  828-M2. 
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eirde  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
i^pear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
lield  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.'^  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
called  in  the  Apocalypse  **  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,"  in  2^echariah  ''the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth,"  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
{(Be  aUe  hSUenschlcmge^  todsckwangere  Ahrimany)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,"  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
— ^rang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.* 
"  The  conception  of  an  under-world,"  says  Dr.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."^  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.*^ 

,  These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
?erfoally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
oat  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command^ 
Bents  of  God  of  none  effect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 

w  8cfai«d«r,  p.  886.  »  Ya^na,  HA  411.    Klimker,  cwdt  anf.  •.  108. 

*  Die  Heaigen  Schrillen  dcr  Paraen,  too  Dr.  F.  JM^K^U  kap.  ii.  as.  32-37.  Stndien  ond  Kritiken, 
tttt,  tMad  L,  **  lat  die  Lebre  tod  der  Auferatehnng  dea  Leibea  nicht  ein  alt-Persiaclie  Lehrv?**  F. 
lork,  Mjtben  der  Alten  Peraer  als  Qnellen  Christlicher  Olanbenslehren  und  Ritnalien. 

*  Die  Zoroaatriachen  Glaubenalehre,  ron  Dr.  Eduard  Rttth.  s.  450. 

s  Sea,  in  ton.  1  Kabbala  Deno^ta,  Synopala  Doftnatuxn  Libri  Sohar,  pp.  108, 109, 118. 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
"  the  worshipping  of  angels/'  **  endless  genealogies/'  "  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  associatioii 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations ;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaio 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.* 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  int^rcoui^se 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda* 
mental  features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.    It  is 

*  LUcke,  Einleitaug  in  die  OfTenbamng  des  JoliouQes,  kap.  2,  sect.  8. 
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a  significant  fact  that  the  abnormal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Persepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per- 
Terting  power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain*, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manichseanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — ^what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  **  Zoroaster's  Apocsr 
lypse."**  The  "wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,"  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Aikointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

QRKEK   AND  ROMAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Ths  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
fislt  with  the  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  uninjured  form 
is  through  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action*. 
Retaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.     It  quits  the  body  with  much 

«  Kleaker,  Zend-Aretta,  band  iL  anhang  i.  ■.  12. 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
ahadow.  It  b  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing, the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,. "  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Btyx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day."^ 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 

**  No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  stagnant  air.'* 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
firom  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afllictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achillea— 
says,  **  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead.''  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there^ 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidingi 
fit>m  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 

— ■ —  —  —       —  ■       _  ■    _     _   ii-g^- 
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Keoptolemus,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfiilness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
illustrious."*  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  "  Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother/"  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "  dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
••  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life,"  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Peleus,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  i^  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  -/Eneid — ^were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
ttance,  that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferry- 
man, for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
Olympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
earth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  faint  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
an  avenging  judgment. 

But  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
people  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bation  which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 

•  Odjwej,  lib.  xi.  U.  638, 539.  >  Antigone,  U.  872-874. 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  by  piling  up  moun. 
tains  to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolta 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  ^acus, — three 
upright  judges, — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
ccune,  in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  sul^ect  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  tlie 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immoi^ 
tality  which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  its 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium^  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it. 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  ahode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness ;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  Thoy  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
toperstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

«Umbr« 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Dittsquo  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
— «  dull  populace  of  ghosts — fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
iBcent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fairly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
aortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
hts  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  synod.*  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  oorresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

—  s. . 

»  Grid,  Met.  lib.  ix.  U.  216-272. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  sunilar,  but  having 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  Nqf  th  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  hb  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

<*  Swift  throogfa  the  gloom  a  giant  hunter  flies : 
A  ponderous  braien  mace,  with  direful  away, 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  crush  the  savage  prey; 
Orim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fUl, 
Now,  phantom  fbrms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawn  of  hdl.** 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact^ 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

**  A  belted  giant,  who,  with  arm  uplift. 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zeus,  forever  stands, 
Sublimely  impious." 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish^ 
able  hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
'*  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  nam^  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fiEime.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  iEgean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  BoiStes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  that 
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Uie  ghofit  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
AD  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus: —  ^ 

**  Terra  tegit  camem ;  itxmiilam  circtmiTolat  umbra; 
Orcus  habet  manes;  spiritos  astra  petit" 

"The  earth  conceals  the  flesh ;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars.''  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  %  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
vidual are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
esMnce  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  bum. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  **  the  soul 
leeks  the  stars,''  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  peryade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meanjng  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
ts  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ceesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
was  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
tool  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  **  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
in  such  case  they  must  be  forever  separated."^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 
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the  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  sj^^ech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says, 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them, — that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  Empe- 
docles, — 

*  Farewell  I  a  god  immortal  now  am  I.' " 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  **  I  shall  soon  be  a  god.''^  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Grseco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.'  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkinification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threnes, — dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  "  Simonides 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  fcM*  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
These  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode^®  Pindai;  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus.'***  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities."  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
fiuth  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence : — "  Unequal 
18  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods.""  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean : — "  Men  are  a  mere  nothing ; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."" 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  2^us."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, fr^m  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-rofiied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
&ir-bloeBoining  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
fiur-shining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  th« 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — the  most  important  one  on  our  subjects-is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode.^^  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  futiu*e  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where— some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wiista 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  fiftther 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant.''  The  "  path  of  Zeus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceM  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  it 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.    "Strike!"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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cUuntless  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  *' strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anaz- 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life/'  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 


*'  Just  mm  the  prescience  of  the  eternal  goal 
That  i^eamed,  'mid  Cyprian  shades,  on  Zeno's  aoul. 
Or  shone  to  Plato  in  the  lonely  caTe, — 
Qod  in  all  space,  and  life  in  erery  grave  I" 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rival  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  difiused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — ^have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
itatements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
lor  these  &cts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith: 
fifst,  that  he  always  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
leoondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think," 
asid  Socrates,  **  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly.''^'    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  I,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition/'"  "  To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven.""  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mimdane  region  of  material  phenomena,— corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modem  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pheedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts ;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea^ 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are;  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.     A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.^ 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  'Hhe  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are.''  **  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves."  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  "few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
"  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."*^ 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modem  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timeeus 
ind  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  The 
second  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  Another  life.  Is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rioofl  world  of  incorraptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  "  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  oomr 
pensation  await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  "  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils."^  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  po8» 
sesses  in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
thiB."^  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here ;"  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fiKst 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vic^,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  "Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth ;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  **  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable. '''* 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  born  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timeeus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  '*  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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diuiges  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly."  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por* 
tray  the  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing theiy  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.     First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
**  hhles,"    But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  ito  mythical  drapery.    As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.    And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
pealed births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
finr^one.     For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Ems,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.      Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue."     It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
Ihese  details    may  fairly  enough   be   considered  in  some  degree   as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.     Now,  that 
Msential  conception  is  precisely  this: — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  bom  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.     In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
dosion  is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.   He  simply 
itys,  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
i&  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
vHh  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
<bclarations  are  his.  "  Soul  is  older  than  body.''  '* Souls  are  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life.''  "To  search  and  learn  is 
Qnply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities.''"  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribate 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here^ 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  bom  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrineof  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  gr^t  East^ 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throogboat 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musseus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  bj  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  belivre 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  b^bro 
inflicted  on  others."^  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  oqih 
ditions  of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  Iroln  it» 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time: — ^*'The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  ontfl 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
"  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  fiills  to  the  earth  and  is  nil- 
planted  in  a  body."*  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
—corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forma 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  ProcluSi 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  "the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death/'  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residenoes 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 
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5t  through  diflferent  grades  of  embodied  being.  "O  thou  youth  who 
tliinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicke<l  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  ^o  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths."* 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject  :— 
"  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity."'^ 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  exr 
pelled  from  heaven.  *'  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  '*  When,  leaving  this  body^ 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
imdying  god."  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  **  If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods:  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery."'^  And  again  ho 
writes,  "  If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
oorpee  turns  to  dust  and  msikes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  lot  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
aoul  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession."" 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  tbm 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  ^*Diu  manswro*  cmmi  animos;  semper,  negant:"  they  say  Boab 
endure  for  a  long  time,  hut  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  th* 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.*^  Panffitius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  bom  with  it, — ^which  he  proved  by  the  ra- 
aemblances  of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.*^  Seneoa  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  sul^'ect  in  his  works ;  but  hk 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together."  At  one  time  he  says,  "  The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
10  the  birthday  of  eternity."  *'  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  oome.'"^  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
Uuntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing.'^ 

Port  mcnrtem  nihil  ett,  ipnqiM  man  nildL* 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno> 
rant  body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fiiUy,  the  common  hhlm 
concern ing  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  whila 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
ikct  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

*  There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  iaith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  thoee 
they  have  loved/'*  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  abotit  to  die,  the 
stories  of  futiu*e  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth.''^  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  tlM 
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Boman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
f^oyed  by  yarious  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals- 
md  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in. 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the> 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,^^  the  pictures 
«f  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there- 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus,^' — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the. 
Tulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
GaiuB  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stoneKSOvered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was. 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.*. 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  **  the  god  of  Socrates,^'  the  Homaix 
ttmceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  were  "  lares,"  those  of  bad 
men  '^larvse."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  *'  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvsB  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes^ 
hsrmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.^ 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward/ 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  *'see  his  own  sou>,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."^  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
tiian  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
I^iantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippnt 
It  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
fi>Uowing  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope: — 

<*  Timoo,  bat*Bt  thon  the  world  or  Hades  -worse?    Speak  cleArl 
Hades,  0  fool,  because  there  are  more  of  ns  here  I'^^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake'as  being  caused 
bj  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
tpirit>rapper8  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : —  • 

"  He  who  before  could  not  so  much  as  walk  alone, 
TIm  whole  long  road  to  Hades  travell'd  in  one  ni^t !" 

Ailostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
^iisciple  of  his  and  said,  "The  soul  is  immortal."^^    It  is  unquestionable 

*  Orid,  FMti,  m».  IL  II.  530-680.  «  Pausanlas,  Ub.  x.  cap.  28. 
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that  the  superstitious  fables  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  m 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  souL 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  r^ected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
T>iring  Cyrus: — **  I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
^e  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
aeemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."^  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writingi 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
(he  story  neatly : — 

*<Cleombrotni,  the  Ambradan,  haring aaid,  'Farewell, 
O  aan  I*  lei^'d  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 
Of  ghoets.    No  deadly  111  had  chanced  to  htm  at  all ; 
But  he  had  read  In  Plato*t  book  upon  the  aoul.*** 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Pheedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

.  In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  u]x>n  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  **  Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars.' '^  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con* 
cerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  tlie  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  "  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  ''  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

«  GyroiMDdia,  Ub.  tUI.  cap.  7.  •  Epigram  XXIV.  »  Josephoa,  Do  Bell.  Ub.  tL  cap.  1.  H  dim.  xXT. 
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his  soul  standing  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance^  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light."** 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.^ Plutarch  says,  **  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands.''  Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
of  men."** 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Csesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "  Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obvious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "Descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  **  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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tyrant  Megapenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.^  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "Nature  of  Things."  Horace,*'  Juvenal,*'  Persius,**  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.*^  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  ?"*^ 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  "To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  thk 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  The  following  coupleli 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

"  Diogenes,  whoee  tub  stood  by  the  roed. 
Now,  bdng  deed,  has  the  stan  fix-  his  abode.** 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "Dream  of  Soipio,''  "Here» 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  lifb 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience.'** 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general,  death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun, and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  stQl  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

MOHAMMBDAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIVE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eigh  t 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
in  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.    The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
nibordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of   belief   and  practice  that  prevailed  around.      Mohammed 
idopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,*  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
idditions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.   The  motley 
ttrangely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
Aombers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con- 
Hdered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
i&  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
piftcing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.    To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


1  Rabbi  Abrahnm  Qeiger,  Price  Enay  upon  the  question,  proposed  by  the  Univertity  of  Bonn, 
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siastical  phraseology  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone» 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existenoe 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  **I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more' 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."^  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Isl&m  means  **  Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "  Pre» 
served  Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  Qod 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  Tliere  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.     The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 
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ble  will  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fiire  men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man's  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnces.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
respectively  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
kur  **  all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned ;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
lets God  please:"^  "all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
ihall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth.''* 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spumed 
in  the  eager  affray  of  afiairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
tliA  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
eontnsted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obUzin  heaven  and 
hell.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  "  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed."  On  the  contrary, 
when  be  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
8ay,  *'  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
ihall  bo  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
companions  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
arengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
■on.  Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hind.  He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 
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mountaiil  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "The  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk."^  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  vbions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Oulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — '*  Profess  IslAm,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  r^'eot  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
''  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger.'' 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on  • 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul."» 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mua- 
Bulm&ns,  designated  the  **  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,^'  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whoW 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  MotozalUteSf 
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-Bat  all  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Sheeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
xally.  The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "  How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs  ?''* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
oeived  from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
8ome  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dnst  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
oae  of  the  heavens,  eivjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
nmrnoned  to  the  judgment.^® 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
leetion  of  the  body.    This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.    It 
ii  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
.  authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
tiie  Koran.    True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.    The  intrinsic  unnaturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.     In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
u  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.    In  chapter  seventh,  Grod 
ajB,  "We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
ipring  forth.    Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."    The 
piophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.    "  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resiurection  ?""  "  Is  not  He  who  created 
Bian  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?''^'    **  The  scoffers  say,  '  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery.' ''"    First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
itemation.    After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Durdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 
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Meps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  BUckert, — 

**  When  the  wicked  o'er  it  goes,  stands  the  bridge  all  sparkling; 
And  his  mind  bewilder'd  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying,  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright, 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Bat  when  forward  steps  the  Just,  ho  is  safe  eVn  here: 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  buck  his  fear. 
Each  good  deed 's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets.** 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ardf, — separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
Bay  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.''  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Ar&f  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  page 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  *'  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
skins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  "  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."  "They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  "  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  *'  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."  **  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
"The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 
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in  the  later  tnulitioDs,  of  women  snspeiKled  hf  c&ar  hma^  Aeir  bsains 
boiling,  suspended  bj  their  tongues,  molten  eopp«r  poured  doim  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  deToaroii  piecemisal  by  ^oarpvaoM, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  flaming  fnmaccn  and  ch^nr  Aesh  cot  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.*  Their  popular  ceachuuis  'iivide  heQ  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  fine  .uni  mildest  is  ibr  tha 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  ss  adsigaed  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Chruoazu.  The  fburth  ia  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  3Iagians,  and  the  scxch  to  die  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  wor>t — belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  aU  reRgiatu.  The  first  hell  shall  finaHj  be  onptied  and  de* 
stroyed,  on  the  release  of  the  wretched  befierers  there :  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retun  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  Cmcies  of  the  fiiichfdl  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fiucinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  hafe 
passed  Sirat,  chey  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  draught  from  **  Mohammed's  Pond.*'  Thb  e  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  mora 
fragrant  than  to  be  compilable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament :  and  whoerar 
drinks  from  it  wiU  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise. — an  ecstatio 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountaini^ 
shacly  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youthti 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris.  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight* 
some  music,  unbroken  peace.^  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Rivera  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace^ 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearl.  In  each  of  theaa 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  ujK>n  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robos  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robsfl» 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  conHer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  inoensa 
without  the  presonc^  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fira- 
grance  as  is  there  exhale<l." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain, 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imi 
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live,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflame<l  witii  a  vindictive  and  ];)ropagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soundness,  of  this  system  of  belief — once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  io  widetj  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY   OF  THE   FIELD  AND  ITS   BffYTHS. 

SusTCTiNO  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
IS  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
todinous  variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.     Whence  and  how 
arose  thb  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 
In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
'■  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a   normal  fact  in  the  develop- 

I  ment  of  his  experience.     But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 

doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
labject  to  aU  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
iction,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
.fedin^  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  inteUectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  m,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained. 
Men  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experienoe  ae  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  far  ae  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
neient  nmiaoDB  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  ooetrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
•iplanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  ezer* 

M  of  the  speeolalive  and  imaginative  iaoulties.     But  so  far  as  those 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  piy>- 
duction  is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.^  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings  ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  fiaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  natursi^ 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise,^-cxplanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Herakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject :  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
.fully  on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  Ihe 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this: — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  -^schylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personifica- 
tion, unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  ^olus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship, 
the  half-humoi-ous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  » 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  obsenred, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  nlajr 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.     Each  particular  in  eaoh^saae 

^-  iChunben'fl  Pftpen  for  the  People,  ToLL:  nie  Myth,  p.  1. 
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'nrast  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  ^neas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue/' 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.    The  writings  preserved  to 
08  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.     Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
fcmneous  belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  wliich  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.     In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— ^whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
wdl  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.     Of  course  the 
Fifties  of  JEedp  were  not  literally  credited.     Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.     With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
tnd  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actuaUy 
ttuQght  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  2^U8  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
md  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
Peisistratiis  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phy6,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
tfce  tatelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
ieceptiiig  her.*  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
<k)gina  of  transubstantiation — ^the  conversion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
fflfciite  God — by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
■Dttt  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
^  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
fcitteold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
nah  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
6n^  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
Mily  to  scare  *'  the  baby  of  a  girl."  ' 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  feincy,  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes,^-eacb  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  clifis,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  care  thar  voices,  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-worjd  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  "  the  frailness,  fi-agility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

<*  A  ghostly  rank 
Of  poplan,  like  a  halted  train  of  ■hadei, 
Trunbled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  veritiea. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  l^ 
higher  beings.  Their  words  are  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gio- 
tesque  scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  conjure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  m 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  theub 
selves.  For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  **  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior,  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.''  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  ht 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 

•  De  Bolfmont,  Batiooal  Hiftory  of  HaUndnatkmi,  ch.  16 :  Of  HaUadnatioiia  ooaddwid  la  a 
PlWjchologlcal,  Hktorical,  and  Belisioaa  Point  of  View. 
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more  refined  forms.  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  di^ointedly  re- 
Terberates  from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  .with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  bom  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish.  Behemoth  the  roost,  and  so  on.^  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  opplication  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  ho  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
tnd  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
tnd  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronitcs,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  **This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasurer,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
m  charge  of  the  (alapoinsr*^  When,  for  some  reason  or  other, — either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

4  Onrrodi,  Oeach.  des  CbiliMmna,  th.  i.  abachn.  15 :  Qastmahl  des  LeTiaUum. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — ^the  authoritatiTe  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  kc^p  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
swallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — ^some  of  them,  at  least— excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawn iness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ^>- 
poared  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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falsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  conr 
oerning  her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
**  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  PrajApati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Nirwdna.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwdna,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.' 

Ifow  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  ei\joying  the  re- 
ward^  of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  FingaPs  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  force  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."* 

^lany  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis* 
cord.  Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever ;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
lame  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Carus,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tiri.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


Y  Umx^,  MantMl  of  Baddhiam,  p.  311.  *  Logan,  Scottick  Gaul,  ch.  xir. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  mm 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronooo  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — ^has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  "the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  ft 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  m 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  thi*ew  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  awoy. 

Many  nan*ative8  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  ovef 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Ilebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Elgah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divodassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.^*'  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven."  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death,— 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni,  and  Mand- 
hatu."  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  FirdousTl 
Shah  Nameh  :— 

"  Ky  Khosm  bow*d  liimwlf  boforv  his  God : 
In  tho  bright  water  ho  wash'd  his  head  and  his  llmbe; 
And  he  spake  to  himself  the  Zend- A  Testa's  prayers; 
And  he  tum'd  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  cxclaim'd, 
*  Fare  ye  well,  faro  yo  well  for  oTcrmore  I 

•  Sqnier,  Serpent-Symbol,  p.  C7,  note  c 
10  Vans  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hinda  Mythology,  p.  431. 
M  Vishnu  rumna,  p.  371. 

tt  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  toI.  i.  Tntroduction,  p.  17. 
>*  Ilardy,  M anoal  of  Buddhism,  p.  26,  naU. 
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When  to-morrow's  sun  lifts  its  blazing  banner, 

And  the  ie«  is  gold,  and  the  land  is  purple, 

This  world  and  I  shall  be  parted  foreTer. 

Te  will  never  see  me  again,  save  in  Memory's  dreamt.' 

When  the  snn  uplifted  his  head  from  the  mountain, 

The  king  had  ranish'd  from  the  eyes  of  his  nobles. 

They  roam'd  around  In  vain  attempts  to  find  him ; 

And  erery  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place, 

Bade  a  long  fiu«well  to  the  king  of  the  world. 

Merer  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel — 

No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world— 

That  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  God." 

There  is  a  Greek  i^ory  that  Empedocles,  "after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence. ''^^  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singing,  "Come  from  the  earth;  come  into  heaven;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
lommit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure  ^ 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructe<l  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cliffs,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
up,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 

immortal  fountain.    The  Greeks   tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 

ooYered  and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 

chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 

into  the  ocean.    He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 

was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.     The  search 

for  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 

is  well  known.     How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 

battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 

link  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 

he  donned  the  knightly  harness  I     Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 

Eut,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkarnain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 

snder  the  Great)  in  bis  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


MLsiPH,  UopiBphkal  History  of  PliIkMophy,  roL  L  p.  136,  (Ut  Sng.  edit.) 
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lifeJ'  Zulkarnain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spnng  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  coses 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales'  of  returns  from  iti 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  **  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,"  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  tp  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  moiurning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again ;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  £rus,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Aloestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  hi^ 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after- times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls.** 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  Whits 
Island.      Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  wais. 


i«  Adventures  of  Hatlm  Til,  p.  126.  i'  Shortland,  Traditions  of  the  New  ZealsAdera,  p.  lOL 
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rior-caims  of  his  country.  Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 
Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 
day  return  to  claim  his  usurped  realm."  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth,, 
who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  tjie  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 
and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would  reappear.  The 
Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 
i:ivcrn  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.  When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 
Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 
her.  Sweetly  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 
Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 
in  his  native  kmgdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.  The 
strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  thoy  tell  of  Charlemagne 
sleeping  beneath  the  Untersborg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 
resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.  And  what 
grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 
of  Kyff hiiuser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 
tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 
him,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes!  The  Indians  of  Pecos, 
in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 
8an  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  fsunrise,  and  looks  out  ea^^tward  for  the 
coming  of  the  great  chief.*  The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 
recent  traveller  testifies — that  Napoleon  is  still  alive  in  concealment 
Bomewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 
One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the. 
hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itsell  in  the  shuddering 
belief — expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 
he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.^^ 

.£lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan." 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  anc^  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

"  Into  hii  yesterdayg,  and  wandered  back 
To  distant  chUdhocNl,  and  went  out  to  Qod 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death." 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 


^Tbtre  to  a  froatic  sect  of  Sebastlanirts  in  Brazfl  now.    See  **  Braxil  and  the  BrazfllaM,"  by  KUder 
ttd  TWtdicr,  pp.  519-62L 
«  AbM  Doneoech'i  Seren  Tears'  Residence  in  tlie  Great  Deserts  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  ch.  Tiii. 
B  fitHtrt.  Comai«otai7  on  the  Apocalypse :  Excursus  upon  ch.  xiii.  t.  18.  **  Lib.  III.  cap.  1& 
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were  destined  for  paradise  ou  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  fqr 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  t^d  re- 
joiced, but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  revieyring 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  coiisider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  stai't.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  (Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tan*ying  in  the  dewa-Ioka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  affirm  that  the  second  advent  of  JesuB 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

**  Te  Stan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  hesTen  i 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fitte 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  jou;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mjrstery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  a&r 
That  fortune,  fitme,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  a  sweep  of  thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion 
of  heaven  was  that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean 
white  apron  and  sing  psalms,  to  the  far-seeing  and  sympathetic  natural 
philosopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and 
who  conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator !  Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
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explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
as  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.     Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.    The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.**    By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  gr^t  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.    Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.    Through  culture  the  civilised  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.     Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.    The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 


*  flchoow,  Bftrtii,  ViaaUf  and  Ifan,  eh. 


PART  THIRD. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 

FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Test** 
ment  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

•  There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is.  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life  ?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  lie  says.  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said, 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jeem 
S18 
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^ked  his  dkciples  who  tjie  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied^ 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere* 
miah  or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
said,  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come?  lie  replies 
to  them,  in  substance.  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.    The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.     Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  an§ 
in  their  own  words.     Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
(he  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
tre  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
Were.     This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
bi  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.    When  they  first  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.     By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.   But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death — arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.     Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.    Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
and  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.     The  result  of 
this  waa  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
:  bat  formed  by  conjoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
.of  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  i^ 
sponsible  for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  geni»- 
ineness  of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works ;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  supported  by 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — ^with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sop- 
viving,  descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  imder-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christy 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  inference  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shadei» 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.    We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons:  because  such  was,  notoriously,,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
^ntemporary  countr3rmen;   because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  **  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  samt 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writeie; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the< famous  text,  "being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  k^ 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."    The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.     Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.*    It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
miyority  of  the  most  authoritative  modern  commentators.     RosenmUlkr 
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1  Sc«,  for  example,  Qem.  Alex.  Stromftta,  lib.  ri. ;  Cyprian,  T^tt  adr.  JodMM,  Ub.  fl. 
Uetoatioi^  IMtIb.  Iivtlt.  lib.  tU.  cap.  30. 
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nys,  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,  **  That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  80uls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted/'  (vix  dubUari  passe  videtur,)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.  He  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
truth,*  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locah'ty  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Clirist 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
•s  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
Mcond  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this:  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  fiesh, 
niffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  uryust ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison •■ 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
it  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  -text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 
In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  VI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
aathoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world; and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riously it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
take, but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  ho  suppose 
*»8  the  object  of  that  descent?  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
^11  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
ttd  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
^gma,  as  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.   As  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 
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Cms  thac  it  ia  tumiuex^  pLunly  icued  in.  ciu>  S^w  TescameBS.  bat  is  arfat- 
tmuj  oaimcm^Zfid  bj  D?rr^>ti  Azi^i  tzftiirect  riiiereiiiC«s  firom  TsnoaB  obscure 
texssy  wiiieh  Ciixu  can  h«  per^clj  expLsuzwd  wi^hioas  inToiTing  it  at  all. 
For  vitts  pizrpo8«.  tOf^n.  V3i»  ic  choachc  cfaA£  J<sas  vent  to  the  imprisoned 
sooLi  of  th«^  an'ier-«r.;rifi  *  The  mooc  nanzral  scppoatioii — the  oonoep- 
(ion  aast  in  bumi^nj  <visa  the  etukraeter  aod  decuU  of  the  rest  of  the 
flcaeoie  xntl  with  the  prevailinf  tho<uhc  of  the  time — woold  be  that  he 
vent  there  to  rescue  the  captiT'Ss  &3m  their  sepolchral  bondage,  to  con- 
<|aer  death  and  the  deril  in  zhi-tir  own  domain,  open  the  doors»  break  Uh* 
chains,  prodaim  good  ti^iin^  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
pris<>n,  and.  rfsing  thence,  to  atscend  to  hearen,  preparing  the  way  for 
;hem  to  follow  with  him  at  hcs  expected  recum.  Thsy  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ja'iaizzng  apostles,  the  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  CoI'Stssiansv  and  to  the  Ephesians.  that,  when 
Christ  **  had  sp<Kled  the  principcilities  and  powers^*  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  **  he  ascended  op  on  high.  leading  a  mcdtitade  of  captires.'''  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  ha  epistle,  '^that  the  glad  tidingi 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  thon^  ther  had  been  persecuted  and 
^rondemned  in  the  ficsfh  bv  the  will  of  men,  thej  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  bj  the  will  of  God."*  Chnst  folfiUed  the  law  of  death,^  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  might  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  br  coming  triomphantlT  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fatallj  doomed  all  men  to  the  onder-world.* 

Let  OS  see  if  this  will  not  enable  os  to  explain  Peter*s  langoage  satb- 
factorilj.  Death,  with  the  lower  residence  socceeding  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin, — 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
''  lie  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.*'  ''  He  did  no  sin. 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  hb  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  "he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  their 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  God  or  to  furnish  com- 
jicnsation  for  a  broken  commandment;    but  this  sense, — namely,  that 


*  See  BoeenmUllcr's  explanation  in  hoe  loco. 

»8ee  KlDg*«  IlUtoiy  of  the  Apoetles'  Creed,  3d  ed.,  pp.  234-239.  "The  purpose  of  ChiM^ 
dMcent  wan  to  undergo  the  laws  of  death,  pan  throogh  the  whole  experience  of  naan,  conqoer  Um 
deril,  break  the  fetters  of  the  captiTes,  and  fix  a  time  ft>r  their  resurrection."  To  the  same  efEsol, 
old  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  his  commcnUry  on  Psalm  cxxxviii.,  says,  "*  It  is  a  law  of  hnaaik 
neoesslty  that,  the  body  being  buried,  the  soul  should  descend  ad  xnffro$y 

•  Ambrose,  De  Fide,  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  *•  no  one  ascende*!  to  hearen  until  Christ,  1^ 
the  pledge  of  his  resurrection,  solved  the  chains  of  the  under-world  and  translated  the  souls  of  tht 
pkroa."  Also  Cyril,  Bbhop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect  11,  afflrms  *^tbaX 
Obrlit  detoeoded  into  the  under-world  to  deliver  those  who,  flpom  Adam  downwarda,  had  been  >»• 
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alihoagh  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  "  8u£fered 
tm  OS,"  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.      The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  a(^ust  the  unbalanced  law : 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.      For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  return:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.     Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  me!  what  shall  I  do?    I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.     The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.     I 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man.'^^     In  an  apocryphal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devil9,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms : — "  O  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  .and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
kss?    Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world.''^    Again,  in 
aa  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — "  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
fOuied,  greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss."'    Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
be  should  be  held  by  death."     Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  denies  the 
fesorrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death. "^°    If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.     And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
lins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
boand  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
kn  ages  was  at  last  broken.     Accordingly,   *'God,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
band."" 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this:— What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
<»nnected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvinistic  sense  to 
DKKt  readers?  Peter  says,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
^  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reception  of  traditional,  confused  im- 


'  !•  AaooiptioDem  Ghrtetl.  s  Etui.  Nicodemi.  cap.  xriii. 

'  Raflmn^  Escpot.  in  87mb.  Apart.  >o  Oomm.  in  2  Tfm.  U.  19. 

"  By  ft  mkHake  and  a  hlao  reading,  the  oommon  Tenlon  has  **  tb«  pains  of  deatli,''  instead  of 
"Um  ^aias  of  the  nnder-world.**  The  wnse  requiree  the  latter.  Besides,  namerons  manascrl|rti 
*>Bd  1^  Bot  Swire*.  See,  fnrthermore,  RosenmOller's  thorongh  criticinn  in  toe.  Likewise  tm 
mm  IMament  Oreek  Lcaciooii,  in  uih. 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  obeenre  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death  *.  the  mere  biood^  the  mere  shedding  of  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
of  coiu^e,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.  When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  "His  b^)od  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children!" 
they  meant,  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.  When  the 
English  historian  says,  "Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civO 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.  So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.  What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ"  mean?  Let  it  be  noted  here — ^let  it  be  particularly  noticed— 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  meanu^ 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:  it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.  They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.  No  sinner  is  lite- 
rally washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.  These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.  The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  wholli/  a  matter  of  /alRble  human  construction  and  inference^ 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.  This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  figures  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.  The  Calvinistie 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.  It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.  We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.  But,  since  the  Calvinistie 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phraaes 
equivalent  to  **  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ"  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  lAight  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  into 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  oeleft- 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  below,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death ;''  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.*  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
OS ;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  jjardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
■0  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  **  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  "that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
ihould  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
"The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
Hire  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 

of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 

the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.     Upon  that  view  the  apostle 

would  have  said.  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 

for  you,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 

and  exult."     But  not  so.     He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise: — **  Forasmuch  as 

Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."     "Christ 

raffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.'* 

The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 

Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.     II t^ 

does  not  speak,  as  many  modern  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  **  filtliy 

wgs  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  **  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 

meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 

ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  "  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 

*o  the  truth,"  "  be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 

''have  a  good  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 

fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."     No  candid  person 

can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 

from  the  mission  of  Christ  tS  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 

by  personal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 

oome.    The  disciple  b  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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L'v  :uwar'L  ^hsd^  SLrtB  at 
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if  -t**B**»  -.aic  -vorvifr  che  apcsUe 
Jt  Jim  ^iu}  sadServd  in  ex- 
^Inttilr.  Jl  :ne  incrvpid  speedi 
i=L  rr^Vrr^n^  a>  dwir  wicked 
rauMf  i  IP  to  kis»  evn  right 
-iiir»i.  -.-  '^  L  Ijrri«i*»r  Ln»t  1  Si—.or.  x^  zr^^i  r**p«*nr;inc*?  jo  Isrwi  and 
">^r."*n»**?i   -r  iiTL-.  '     H'^  -riami^  r^aussun  »t  sn:?  2*  b.«»r«^  pivdicmted, 

•T^.'AT.r.ri        T'-iT  -»^T^.rjr:."c  -Ki^rw^i  ji    iruaiaiii:  rr:*:!    ihAi  by  God's 
/r«'>  --.»*    ;.ni-z.-r»i  t*  :j.f*  j:w.»r  "vjrjt  wai?  ^cui:  -i?  S?  brt^ken  and  an 

''  ''."*-  '*r:^z  'Cf  •IT'  zi^^rrr-f-i  rcn-^izi'fr::  iii*i  r?-Anx»*'i  our  accepi- 
*»•''>  •  ■ -7.  •-il-i.'i.-r.  ^ATi  z«'  =.'-r*  V-  ~r>K!k:ciie^  ::  jra..*^.  bui  of  debt." 
?>;•  •'.■=-  X-. -.^  X^»  7-riTj:=.^r^  i-Vcrti**  25^  " iha:  >iii::*fr?  axe  justified 
'•*-^,  -  T-r-'-jl-.  *:,-  r*^'^=iT'::.-c  *^ *-  i*  in  •,""trl>t  -t?^4C5.  "  "The  redemp- 
*  AT.  •.',;»,•.  .4  ,r.  ''irl*-:'" !  Txk*  iLe?e  wvpi*  lir^rAlIr.  am-i  ther  Tield  no 
.r,^^'l,:X''"':  T:.f<iT.:TxZ.  Tr.<=-  «-rSi«e  inier.  I«e<i  10  fc^  cocvere^i  or  suggested 
^v  ffi^f,  ^Xt-^/f^i'V*  r,T.  int^rrr^-iAci^n :  in«i  here  di?a,rTeeni<»nt  arises.  The 
^'it]/.T.:*  *'A-:*  th*-v  iTi'^n  the  r«rdenir»v:'"n  undertiik^n, aohieveiL  bv  Christ. 
W'-  :rfty  th<^  rnf^n  the  r'^emp.tion  prooLiimed.br»>u^hi  ti-»  light,  by  Christ. 
Th*'  Irtf  f/T  exT/lanation  w  a«  <Io^e  to  the  hin;iUAce  as  the  former.  Neither 
M  iifi'-'jfjiv/'KjilIy  ^r«4tabl;>hed  by  the  statement  it^f.  We  ought  therefore 
\*t  ;i/Joj/t  \\\t',  one  which  w  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itselC 
Hfi'l  rri'r^t  in  harmony  with  the  f>ecul:ar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  wboffi,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  docmnent  was  written.  All  these 
/'///i«idenition»,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral, , undeniably  favor  our 
lfif''rpr«<tation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modern  Protestant  Christendom, — a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Calvin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  afisertions 
of  fact  afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man.*' 
Lightfoot  says,  '*  It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
rest.  Death  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins.""  Tholuck  says,  "  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people.' '^^  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
anheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvini^tic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would,*^  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je- 
rome says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
tkiff  was  in  paradise  ;'"•  for  "  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-world,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way."" 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  **The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
**  You  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 


^  WHsios,  DiawrtAtio  de  Secalo  hoc  et  futuro,  sect.  8. 

**  Ufhtlbot  on  Matt.  zii.  82.  i«  Comm.  on  John  1.  20. 

*  ^'Qod  nhall  liberate  the  Tsra^tM/ttnn  the  under-world.'*  Bertholdt's  CbriBtolo;^  Judneorum, 
Met  xxxiT.,  (De  deeoenra  Me»i»  ad  Iweros,)  note  2.  "  Tho  captives  shall  ascend  from  the  nndar* 
world,  Shechinali  at  their  head.**    Fchoettgen  de  Messia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  6,  sect.  1. 

**  See  hii  Letter  to  HelidBoms,  Epist.  XXXV.,  Benedict  ed. 

V  Ooouu.  in  Ilodee.  cap.  iii.  21,  et  cap.  ix. 
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dead/'  Jlcre  the  common  idea  of  that  time — ^namely,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Clirist — is  undoubtedly  implied.  "  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  **  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.''  **  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glor}'."  **God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  ithat  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  lie  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  adjures  his  readers — with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  adjures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  oi)posite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousiiess  and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  exi)lanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  clear  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  clear.  **  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellow-sufferers 
with  Christ, — a  i^ledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  witii  him.  See  to  it  that  you  arc  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  witli  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God !  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  Uk 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  m<»n  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Clirist 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
fiuth  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
vdom.  His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 
finite clew. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.     He  was  unquestionably 
%  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.     The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.      Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unprejudiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.    This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.     Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  coiyecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.      No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carpzov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.     The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
wged,  that   this    composition  was  first  written   in  Hebrew,  and   after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
BWteterly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.      We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
wunes  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.    The 
^t  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erudition  were* without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  io 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.^ 

The  general  ot^ject  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Ilebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful* 
filling  faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery— of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John : — "The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open  ;"  **  first-begotten  of 
God  ;"  **  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  "  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds  ;'*  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  *'  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him."  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immenselj'^  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  *'  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  *'  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same;" 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  *'  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham:"  in  other  words,  be 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 


1  Christian  KxaniiDvr,  vola.  for  1827-29. 
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Wliy  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  ordei:  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and  rose  from  the  de^d  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

**  We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men ;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  "  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Miyesty  on  high."  *'  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenant,  which  likewise  means  a  mil.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.'  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees — describes  those  heirs  as  "  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  "  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  that pcaronomasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

s  xL  13.  l<t,  <4  a/.  See  chi^>.  x.  36^,  where  to  receive  the  prmnise  most  plainly  means  to  obtain  the 
thing  promind,  as  It  doe«  wreral  times  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  in  his  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acts  xlli. 
32. 3-1,)  sayB,  ''We  declare  nnto  yon  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the 
fitliar%  God  bath  ftilllUed  th«  aame  unto  na  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  rai$ed  up  Jetut  again/* 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  throng 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory ;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  be  totbfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  God  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  under-world, — a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  w'ould  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
pepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  vefl 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sins," 
"redeemed  transgressions,"  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,"  in  the  sense  tliat  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
of  God,"  "  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "  We  have  a  great  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Clirist  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessarv  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  yiot  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"* 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


'  BoblDion's  Lexicon,  flrat  edition,  under  rcXcttfo)  and  rjcAeiuir/); ;  tdco  see  Phtlo»  cittd  there. 
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prise,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation/'  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
"These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,^  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  /or  uSy  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  sen^ants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.*  The  same 
exp)osition  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou^ 
sand  years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
but  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctsine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
iceording  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
buted to  the  word  Te?^t6u  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
fect) is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
"  For  it  was  pi-oper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;''  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  hiunan  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
"became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 
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word  "  perfected/'  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Levitioal 
priesthood."  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  sufifered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — bringeth  him  to  the  end, — 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  eifect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex* 
ceedingly  trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  keavenfy 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angeU,  and  to  Chdy  and  to 
the  gpirits  of  the  perfected  justy  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  tlie  righteout 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  npdSpofio^y  one  who  runs  b^ 
fore  as  a  scout  or  leader :  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  vrithin 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.'  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  uix)n  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — ^with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — ^were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually ;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraie 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moset 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — *'See  thou  make  all  thingi 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
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second  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  the  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.    Josephus  writes,  "The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inao- 
oessible  to  men."®    Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood ;   this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open  ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."     The  points,  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.     Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Sanctum  Sanctorum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.*"    To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.     '*  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blooiiof  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."     As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.     The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,   involving    his    ascension.      Chrysostom,   commenting    on   these 
Terses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word   kyKaivi^Uy  "  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.     The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
mg  [ad  inferos]   to  the  under-world;   the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
beaven.    The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
»nd  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.     Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.     The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Sanctum  Sanetorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
^  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
^dent  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
Mow. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

•  Aatf^  Ubw  ML  cap.  6»  leet.  4;  ibid.  c«p.  7,  sect.  7. 
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king,  tsrrannizing  over  mankind;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
4slo6ed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — ^to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
Ibrced  any  further — ^to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  sajring,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
mn/'^   The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
hf  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.    The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Tlie  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin."    It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age.   What  do  they  mean  ?     In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?    In  the 
itvl  place,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
•OqI  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
ilielf,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
ike  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are*  now.     In  the 
second  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
le  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tkuis  as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
Old  woe.     But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
tbe  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
Moeiiity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
Alt  &tal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
dvogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.    Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
tme  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

ThJM  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
^ich  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  '*As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  oooe,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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onoe  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  i^pear  a  second  time,  without  nli; 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  und^HProrld  which  ii 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rxmb 
firom  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved,-- 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniAents  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  fqxwtles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  miplying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky ;"  the 
former  being  traced  firom  the  sinful  and  fiodlen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having^"  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  Crod,  cleanse  year. 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  periah- 
able  brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  inmiortal  Christ  cleansei 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  tnm 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sioti 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Th^  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
band  of  God. '  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  th^ 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  hii 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explains  the  language;  and  nothing  else^  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  **  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  "  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near/' 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  thon^ 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemiee  be 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shaU  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  & 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time.''  That  ex]>ectation 
of  the  speedy  second  comine  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
<^  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.     We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.     "  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans^ 
gression  received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  sb 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  ?"    "  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
tocations,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perishea 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."     Christ  "  be- 
eune  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."     "  H6 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."     It  will  be 
ol»erved  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
laid  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.    **  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
tbem  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."     "  We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."    "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
hut  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."     "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."     "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
Hrth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  froni 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)     In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.    First,  the 
iothor  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  torments  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
fte  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.     Thirdly,  he  either 
ttpected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
cominjf  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
woald  he  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
dumberoua  under-world, — which  is  not  clearly  implied ;   or  that  they 
Would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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flu*  iwk  ksH  ik^ir^wvfi  to  4t*c^  hia  &z£h.    If  is  metbid  jot  fmriba,  b* 
hM  yf4nn^  to  ksTe  tb^^  fUtMOteiir  of  is  za  TiCBt  aiifi  imytuMic  gloom. 

IaX  tm  4tof»  ft  iDMiMiifi  %tA  f^xomat  xh^  «epii  ^^^  haBr^  ^kem^  Jtma% 
thf:  ?Vvn  of  GM.  WM  a  spirii  in  h<aT«ti.  He  camfr  apoa  ske  «Bnk  m  the 
ipiiM;  rA  hammmtf  to  inid^r^  its  wiiole  expcrance  and  tt>  be  its  i«> 
d^^fniMT,  f  f  ^  di«d.  fffd  throo^  the  Tanqaifffced  kia^daai  of  sbe  gnve» 
and  rott^  into  besren  a^»m.  to  ezemptiff'  to  ba  tliAS  tbron^  she  gnee 
of  Ood  ft  wftjr  WM  opened  to  eacmpe  the  nnder-workL  the  eras  exSemal 
penftlt)r  of  ftin,  ftnd  reach  ft  l)ener  coantrr.  even  ft  hevrenlT.  From  his 
seftt  ftt  God's  riieht  hftsd,  he  shoald  ere  long  deseend  to  eomplele  Qod'u 
^ksmfoiM  in  hit  miadon. — judge  his  enemies  mod  lead  hk  accepted  foOofarert 
lo  hearen.  The  all-importftnt  thou^t  mnning  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Chriss  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (U  vtMfiuP)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  aooent 
'^  Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  oon- 
mdeniiffTL,  \K£fa/nu>p,\' — the  most  essential  point. — "*that  we  haTe  ioeh 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens/'  Neander  sajs,  thoogh  apparently  withoat 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  ^The  conception  of 
the  rfjturrfjiifm.  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basb 
of  thi«  epiAtle/' 

A  brief  nketcb  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  <:a«t  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  itM  drxrtrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Chnstian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  ajx)6tasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  iKt^ins  by  sliowing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,**  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.*  Next  he  argues 
that  JesuH,  the  Oiristian  Mediator,  as  the  S(m  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  jiervant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
tlic  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
hiw  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Christ  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
leas  life,  hb  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minio' 
tared,  an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  '*By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pare  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  i^,  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.     It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.    The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.   More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.    Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  "  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
tttractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.     He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
—namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
tiungB."**     That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
loalogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
dogmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.     **  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.     Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."     Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  **  It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things 
dioold  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  M«m- 
Mlra  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."    Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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pMiek^'^: — •  Wii^r-  CcjifZ  ccdi^ch.  izro  tie  w^irji."  ie  » 
V  -Ay-.r.;?.  ••  1  .-x.tc^  X.  ■!.>  iLj  mzZ,  O  «>:»i-'"  "By  the  which  will,"  the 
wr.***?  r/^r.  *.■.'.->%».  -  w*  *?•*  s«::d£-«l  riirTcxti  the  ci5*riEz  of  the  body  of 
4^-**.  Tir.-u  >,  th*  <ir;k£h  '-A  Cbj^jsz^  iinccrjix  fci:?  rftsirrection  and 
•^r-T.'-.'yT.  ir.Vy  h^^T^ru  f^li  ,ir.I  -rif nj Ii£r*  the  jncixi*  purpose  of 
0'/"*.  r.','  p  -».- '  >.A.-»^  for  a*  in  -ithrrar-^e  izit*:**::  !-:■  ceEirxiity.  The  aboTe- 
^.--'-j  --icpl.',;:  '«'-'' -^r;^: ion  U  ir7-H:o:i.:LlAcl-f  w"l:h  :hr  thc-u^ht  that  Christ 
'^;r.-  ,f.*o  ♦:.*:  tc,.-.  i  to  cJie  thit  hr-  =:ii^ht  arf*^asr  the  djkming  justice  and 
tftjrr  'A  ^/vj,  ar.  i  V/v  vicTih ou5  ag'nj  cut  :h-  rezi;>'>:-  r  of  human  sins: 
r  *',i.:i''j-,  Ukh  >i^^,  on  the  ci'^ntr^rv.  ihji  *>>i  «eni  Christ  to  prove  and 
;,,  *-t;a*';  to  r.s-rii  t^i^i  Ufzft  tSmi^i  o:  his  forgiving  lovo.  Thirdly,  the 
h'tt''%^  -KUitu  'Kt:  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
H'tr'-TT*,  that  Chrirtt,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
*tr;*t'd  to  th'-  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
y/ar'l  f/^riftlty  of  «in,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
lifid'Tr-world,  and  l*;d  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
id'-;i,  whi'^rh  i^*  not  Hh^K^king  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
rnonil  r«'aMfn,a«  th**  Au/L^stiniun  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
d<*.fin«'d,  r;^;n»ist^;nt,  und  Katisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  Ian- 
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Utm\  t)f  worlfl  of  the  dcml  Into  hpnvcti,  app««ni  rcry  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Theodoret, 
<m<f  of  tfin  *Mirll(Hit  rxplanHtof7  writf^rs  on  th«  New  Testament,  says,  while  expnasly  speaklif  of 
cniHut'N  il<-ntli.  th«*  MiifFiTin'.cN  thniiieli  whirli  he  wtiH  perfected, '^ His  resurrection  certified  a: 
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guage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also— which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doc^ 
trine — ^in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.     In  the  first  place, 
erery  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
under-world.    Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
q>irit8  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.     In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
alter  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
cf  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
TUiean  prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
iky?    We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.     Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.     To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,^  philosopher  of 
l^eapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
Wt,**  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  diflference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
position in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvin istic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
ippetsed  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
says  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
imderstand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian^ 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Qod, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  m. 

DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE  IN   THE  AP00ALTP8B. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  expository  outline  of  a  system  ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  that 
'*  evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ide^is,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  offers  not  the  faintest  dew 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
he  exclaims,  *' Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insbta  on 
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'the  necessity  of  a  faith  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  compares  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  '*  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  are  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  another  fundamental 
part  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  **  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.^  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
•*  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
Utfciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  '*  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

1  Bretschneider,  ReUgUtoe  Ghmbeiuilehre,  Mct.  69. 
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fidlen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundcmtly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.' In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  called  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,''  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.' The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that,while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  ''  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  **  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."*  Jude, 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  **  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
"  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — **  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac- 
tical statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


*  B.g.  Stnart'a  DinerUtion  on  the  Angelology  of  the  Scripture,  pablished  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Blblio- 
thocaSacn. 

s  De  Prindpiis,  Ub.  iii.  cap  2.  See,  also,  in  Mkhaelis'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  sect.  4  oC 
the  chapter  on  Jade. 

*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  ii. 

*  Griesbach's  reading  of  the  25th  verse  of  Jade. 
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whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises/' 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  enter  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  the  Divine  abode  and  /condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denote» 
heaven  by  the' term  glory ^  as  the  other  New  Testament  \n:iters  frequently 
do,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the. 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de-. 
clares,  "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  saying,  *  This  is  my 
beloved  Son ;'  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven^  we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
**  faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."  "He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
oar  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  He  speaks  of  "  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the. 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  &vor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jade:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "  unclean,  self-willed,  ui\just,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  ''  be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  tiirost  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — ^the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
ooming  of  Christ.  "Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  dhall  be  scoffers,  who 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "whereby 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished.''  His 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — ^relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  sealed."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish."  He  waits  "  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."  But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  "the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nighty 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  in  which  these 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  ihe  physical  reappearance  of 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruo* 
tion  of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  "  The  mountains  melt,  the 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  over  a 
precipice."  "  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdetli  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  Edom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."  The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  images 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 


*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  46.    Also  Ovid,  HinuCiua  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  antboritiMb 
M  quoted  by  RoaenmtUler  on  2  Peter  lii.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that^ 
since  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  he  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  "  The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less 1"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

**  Tean  thall  not  break  tnm  their  tall  eouroe, 

Nor  Anguish  stray  from  her  Tartarean  den. 
The  golden  years  maintain  a  coarse 
Not  undiversifled,  though  smooth  and  eren. 

We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then. 

Bright  seraphs  mix  fltmlUarly  with  men. 
And  earth  and  sky  compoee  a  uniTersal  heaTen." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tuneni, — ^that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  LUcke,  '*  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
tiie  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  efiect 
cf  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  *here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
tsken  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  Yjjy  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
by  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document,  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
Uaang  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centories,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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-Christian  disciple.    We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  we  think', 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  this  remarkable  work.      It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
liopes,   general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.     This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem* 
plating  the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-coming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.     It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill* 
ing  tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  ofo* 
nions  and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.     This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.     Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  Llicke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — ^now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.     Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocaljrpse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comp€urison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.     These 
apocryphal  productions  were  written  or  compiled — according  to  the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
—somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.     We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  that  "the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalted."* 
Again,  we  read,  "The  Ij^rd  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and'  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens."* 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven.'''    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


T  Bee  this  book  in  Fabridi  Codex  Psendepigraphui  Veteris  TesUmontJ,  Test  Lev.  sect  It. 
•  Ibid.  Test  Dan.  sect  T.  *  Ibid.  Test.  Bei\J.  sect.  iz. 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
saints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
i^  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 
of  the  same  nature.^®  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity.' '  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,'^  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  bo  punished,  they  are  told 
thai  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  "  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory."''  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 
happy."" 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.'^  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.**  It  emphatically  declares  that  "  Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  that 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  The 
luthor — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — ^was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  pupishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibtlline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
leoond  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
the  faithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

1^  9«e  the  abstnct  of  it  giren  in  MCtioD  r\.  of  Stuart's  Conunentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
nGap.iL  lsCkp.iT.  MCap.v.,TiL  M  Cap.  xlll.,  xvi. 

*  iMMMio  InJn  Vatia,  a  Ricardo  Lanrenoe,  cap.  iz.,  x.,  zL  l*  Ibid.  cap.  iL,  UL 

Blbid.c^iT.13-ia. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consaming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righteooi 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocr^'phal  Book  of  Ekoch 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans* 
parent  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book.^"  "  Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  patient  hope :  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  /*  Woe  to  you, 
powerful  oppressors,  &lse  witnesses!  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish." 
**  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."* 
When  that  justice  comes,  '*  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."*  The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  **  a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  thfl 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spumed  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples." A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,'  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise:  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  sainti 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels."  "From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apooe- 
lypse  solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad  ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Clirist  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abyss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocalypsi 


■•• 


1*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence.    See  particularly  the  Ibllowlif 
places:  i.  1-6;  liL7;  lir.  12;  1x1.15;  Ixii.  14, 15;  xcir.;  xcr.;  cir. 
1*  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  0-11 ;  xxli.  6-« ;  xlrii.  1-4.  » Ibid.  cap.  xcTliL  8. 

n  Ibid.  cap.  x.  6-0, 15, 16;  xxli.  2-5. 11-13;  di.  6;  ciiL  6. 
■  Ibid.  cap.  xx!i.  14, 16 ;  xlr.  2;  xlvl.  4;  1. 1-4.  cap.  xxztUUzL 
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OF  John.**  It  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  bo  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world ;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
evils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  othei*s  long  since  perished ; 
eipecially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Hystaspes, 
Full,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.    So  far  as  we  have  any 
dew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
ef  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
of  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
tngelic  realm  on  high.     These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  the 
o&pring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.     An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
New  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
ind  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
The  Persian-fJewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
wader  most  perceive.    The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
upper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in    heaven ;   his  revolt ;   the  war  in  the  sky  between   his 
*^aoed  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
<lown  of  the  former ;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
ttcn,  and  horses  ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;   the  tarrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

*  8m  tlM  tttatnct  of  it  glTmi  in  LUcke's  Einleit  in  dltt  Offenbar.  Joh.,  cap.  2,  sect.  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resmrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel , — all  these  dootrines  and  specie 
mens  of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Christ  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.* 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfuUy  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse : — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
I^et  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  **  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles," 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  **  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,'^  trusting  that,  if  "  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,''  and  '*  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  "making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero  ^  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.*  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer: — 
"  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 


»  See,«.  g.,  Gorrodl,  Kritiache  Geschichte  det  Chiliaunns,  iMtnd  ii.  th.  3-7;  Ofrtfrer,  QcKhickto 
UrchrtotonthiunB,  abth.  ii.  kap.  8-10 ;  Schttttgen  in  Apoc.  zii.  6-0;  ibid,  in  2  Gor.  t.  2. 

M  Bee  the  excunras  by  Stuart  in  hia  Oommentary  on  the  Apoc.  zili.  18,  which  oondiulTaly  ahovi 
that  the  Beait  could  be  no  other  than  Nero. 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  suhordinate  to  God.  He  makes  Christ  say,  ''  To  him 
that  overcometh  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father.''  He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,"  and  describes  him  as  **  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God.''  These 
tenns  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos."  *'  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  things 
were  madp  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."^  '*God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
all  things  by  thy  Logos."^  **  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction."*  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
btsed  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judseus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  nimierous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.  This  Logos,  bom  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
vpon  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  his 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
u  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  ''  the  Lamb  that  was 
sUin,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  "  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  liis  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
fiftTior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  **  Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 
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pregnant  phrases?  What  is  the  complete  dootrine  to  which  fragmentarj 
references  are  here  made  ?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  bom  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
*'  faithful  witness,"  ef  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
power,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "  first-begotten  from  the  dead,'' 
says,  "  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  eiyoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead."**  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
rection, as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  anv  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what- 
ever. The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant ;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "  blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvin istic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  Wo  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist^ 
ently  with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  "  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "  in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them.""    Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 
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was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creation.''"  Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality."**  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  "Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead."**  Chrysostom 
writes,  "  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  born,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth. ""•  Irenceus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the^ins  of  those  who  believed  on  him."^^  Eusebius  records  that, 
"after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
scended alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  tlie  dead."^ 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:" — "That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
«re  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenreus, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theo^loret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
ind  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1439."^ 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
most  probably  in  tlic  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — tlie 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
Mcrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
<ieath  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  lielplcss  con- 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resurrectiotf 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  asd  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  means  "  the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation, — especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  chi^- 
racter,  purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — ^because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this, — an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  axe  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him« 
as  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them  ?  Fi!*st  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  tlie  book  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  "a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  **  blessed  is  he  that  readeth  ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  **  tilings  which  must  shortly 
be  done;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  lie  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;" 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come,  Ix)rd  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely^ 
The  Lord  is  coming  !"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  the 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  V*  The  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Clirist  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  ho  that  watoheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  tlie  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.    The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
ftcoount  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  ^larion,  the 
flash  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon/'^ 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-preas  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
pation in  his  glory.  When  ''the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth/'  ''  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'' 
"  To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;''  "I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  *'I  will  grant  him  to 
lit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
teoLta,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
Moond  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
liii  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified.^^ 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic   kingdom  which  wa8 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus. 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
glory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.     "  A  door  was  opened  iu 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
•round  the  throne,  and  heard  them  *'  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tuned  for  them  by  him,  they  say,  *'  We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
, Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  hi^s 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."     Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.    The  foregoing  state- 
ifient,  therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.     But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.     The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that)  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
** those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed the^camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  hk 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  "All  souli 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked.''^'  "  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  ''And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  see 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  '*  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  pari 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,*^  and  sometimee 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Riibbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.**  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  once,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  rejected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.     There  was  a  differ* 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  tliey  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
silent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  "into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  da|r  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  **  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
souls  is  personified  as  two  demons.  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
yictims  there, — "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin — or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
^ooni  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Ilinnom,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
hells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (w^hich  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
•hadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  difficulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  arc  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  deciding  with  precision  how  mucli  of  his  language  is  to  bo  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  liis- 
torical  realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate*  sliarply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  ho  thoughl 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  point. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub* 
ject  seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  being  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
"  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven^ 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor- 
ical image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pio- 
tured  in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
DeWette,  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic, 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  **  firstrfruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven  ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject — Is 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  "  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
posed these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  as  '*  the 
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first  resurrection,"  th&  first  rising  up  ?    That  phrase  implies,  we  think, 
tiiat  all  the  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
judged.    After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
as  we  have  already  s^en,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
quenchable lake  of  fire.     But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed  ?     Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  zealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.     Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
ftom  the  sky  to  Judea?    Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
essence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
fiunily  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world  ?     Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
firmament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
throne.     We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
tny  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
"a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  or  that  there  were  actually 
"armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."     Our  conviction 
is  that    he  expected   the   Savior  would   ascend  with    his   angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
■ky.     He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,"  and  in 
another  place  says  that  the  "  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  **  and  hearing  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  '  Come  up  hither ;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."     De  Wette 
writes,  **  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovers  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."   We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel '  nor  violent  to  JewisB 
minds,  but  both  ^miliar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliant 
reign  of  universal  rigliteoubuess  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tians shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribable 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  "walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it/'  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  suly'ect 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerless 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  rejoicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pa^  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortality, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  .translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  Thoy  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argufe  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  tlieir  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  lid  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  Brethren,  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also — perhaps  many — have  been 
lost.     He  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  **  read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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dioea."  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  "  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  and  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
foUow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "after  the  most 
straitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fact — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  2jeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrew^,  there  was  "  the 
bouse  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
AQgels."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
ind  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
ttpon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
BKmly  supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
tliesky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "Surely 
this  ]B  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
■cnbed  as  "  riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens ;"  as  "  treading  upon  the 
•rch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  fioor  of  his 
•bode,  where  "  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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"  waters  above/'  which  the  Book  of  Ghenesis  says  were  "  divided  from  tlie 
waters  beneath/'  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  oonoeived 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  was 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-descended 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  "  Christ 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any :  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  suffered  before ;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before.''^ 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  '*  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth.''  **  He  that  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens."  The  untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  aa  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Irenaeus,  discussing  this  very  text  firom 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  heresy  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  earth,  ["(fd  dicunt  inferos  quidmi 
esse  hune  mundum,'*)*  *^  I  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits.  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  **  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
fiesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  supposition  that  he  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did — that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.    Nay,  we 
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ive  not  left  to  ooi^jecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  Gk>d  that  he 
"dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  This  conclu- 
lion  will  ho  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
aition. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  death  and  of  salvation.    There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
tabject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
so.    On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — the  his- 
toric Galvinist — attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
have  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
heaven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.    That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.   Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
•oal  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.      We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  "outward  man"  and  the  "inward  man,"  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "natural  body"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Neander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was   naturally   destined   to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'    Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "  glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.     He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."    Therefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "  death" 
to  mean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."     On  the  other  extreme,  the 
folly-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — holds  that  the  word 
"death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
tive sense,  merely  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  misery, 
tnd  despair.   Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
is  written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."     But  in  still  more  numerous 
cases  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.     For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."     Any  one  who 
1*61(18  the  context  of  thid  sentence  may  see  that  the  terms  "  death"  and 
"resnrrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
ward experience,  but  to  an  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.     It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
ire  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  oonnection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significance 
than  the  simple  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joj 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — ^the 
Calvinist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  the 
Rationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "  death" 
except  with  a  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable (lifiiculties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  foi^ 
mer.  We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  the 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  imfolded  it  fully  in  hit 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  waA  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
"death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment."*  Herein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Ncander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbe 
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declares  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishableneas  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin.'^^  This  statement  Keander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  "  sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  sin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."'  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
be  thus  stated.  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
an,  by  Adam's  ofifence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  *' death"  and  *^\ife"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
k  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
i^Km  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
apon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
•enae,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
eirth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fieshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
beritflmce  reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
omtinuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
itands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
that  relation  7  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
"death"  and  "life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
terranean prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  **body  celestial," 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  intofpffoto 
tion  is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  saoie 
passage,  (Rom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  most  be  a  correspondence  b^ 
tween  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  sulyected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are 
ciates  in'  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind 
took  in  his  vivification."^  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he?-— 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  **  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  called  death."* 

'*  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  **  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  throu^ 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while  the> 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  thai 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
i*e8urrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this : — As  by  our  bodily  lik#* 
ness  to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — ^so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re- 
deeming connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  V  "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 
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Ifxpected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
ehange  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
md  triumphant  Lord.     Paul  also  announces  that  '*  Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.''    The 
word  "  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
Oct  abolish  that.     It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  corres|)ond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.     Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.     God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
^orious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
under-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
QB  and  restore  our  original  destination.     Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.     "  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  beinj^  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.     Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
Hfe."     In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.   He  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  "earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "  divinely -constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
tor  him.     He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
Tested  with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  bo  found  a  naked 
diadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.     Riickert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
-Hind  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — **  Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."     Language  similar  to  the 
Imgoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.    The 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustrates  its   meaning  in  these  terms : — "  As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
iplendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."*    So  in  the  "Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — ^an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Christian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.     Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  **  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."     Again  he  says,  "  All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven."^ 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical  writeia. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  t» 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pn>> 
positions.  First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opponte 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Puil 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vaiii« 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  an 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second ;  but 
naturally  emphasize  tho  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  oon- 
nected  in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  diroctly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  "  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
io  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  among  the  dead ;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  alx)ve,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  '*  We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrc/:tion  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
•*  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  throu^ 
all  these  events,  "  promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  ho  unequivocally  affirms,  '*If  ihmt  shalt  believe  in  tMm 


^^  lAuronoe,  Aacenaio  laain    alls,  cap.  9,  r.  7,  0 ;  cap.  4. 
u  Cuwiu.  in  Osee,  lib.  iU.  cap.  13. 
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heart  thai  God  hath  raised  him  from  (he  dead,  thou  shall  be  sanded.**     Paul  con- 
oeived  that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world.     All  this  took  place  on  account  of   sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.    That  is  to  say,  Christ  *'was  delivered  because  of  our 
oflfences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification.'^     In  Romans 
▼iii.  10  the  preposition  Std  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.     In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common 
Tersion  have  rendered  it  "  because  of."     They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.     The  meaning  is,  Our  offences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.    Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
lated  into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants.^'    The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
oUiged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.     But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
sad  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
tlM  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.     While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
fzpressions  as  "Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.     Christ  died  and 
nte  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse> 
qQence  of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
•icension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.   "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
ofGkxl  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.    In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
nn,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
Were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
Mid  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.     "  If  we  be  recon- 
<iiled  by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."     That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
riaces  us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 


*Df0  Ldire  ron  Chrfatl  HOUenfkhrt  nach  der  Ileil.  Schrift,  der  Kltesten  Kirche,  den  Chrlstllcbeii 
^Tftbolas,  and  nmdh  ihrer  unendlicben  Wichtlgkeit  ond  vielumiAssenden  Bedeutung  dargestcllt,  von 
ioh.  Lndvlg  KSaig.  The  anthor  preaents  in  this  work  an  irresistible  array  of  citations  and  autbori- 
ttei.    la  an  appendix  be  girea  a  list  of  a  hundred  antbors  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  descent  Into 
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rifling  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  ^m  the  fear  o( 
the  under- world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvatioii* 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging^ 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
cpnvey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  '*  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  "  In  Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood* 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  m^joriij 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  do<Hii 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  w^as  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  *'  the  righteousness  of  God" 
IB  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinnen 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  *'the  Christian  method  of  salvation.'' 
'.*  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  righteoufr* 
nessof  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  '*  the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ !  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
"  faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  **  pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?"  Evidently 
by  "faith"  is  intended  "promise"  or  "purpose."  "Is  the  law  against 
tlie  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises :  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
**  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
gion  well  expresses  it,  "  hatli  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christy 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  aie 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  itB 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.     We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resolved  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — ^with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  PauPs  epistles  where  the  word  "faith"  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  "justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
sense  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
^istles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
eommentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  bc^  justified 
bgr  the  law  of  Moses."  "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
futh  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified,"-^ 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol' 
lowing  outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
kw,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
tnd  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
<lo  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
daim  to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
mviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  bioke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
ristible  entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text: — "When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
tune  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  sooroe  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Christus  spoSat  Infemum: — "God  hath  forgiyen  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
OS,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross ;  and,  havuig  spoiled  prin« 
dpalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  oyer 
•  them  in  Christ."  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
haye  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
Por  the  word  *'  righteotisness'' — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— ^we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salyation,"  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  signification  here.  "  They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  de- 
Bcribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
doeih  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  ["  faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  V 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down ;  or,  '  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world 7'  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  all.  "  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The 
apostle  avows  that  his  *'  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  is,  "faith;"  that 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stem  law  of  Judaism,  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  wliich  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  **  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  which 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — the  great 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judaizing  Christians;  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  and 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoeltgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
usiJLS  loqueruUy  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  wa.s  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Juda- 
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nrm,  wherein  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  **  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;"  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision.'^  Undeniably,  "world'' 
here  means  "  Judaism ;"  as  Rosenmliller  phrases  it,  Judaica  vanitas.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  observances  "in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,"  after  "  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross," 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  V*  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
mider  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
"  tanquam  viverUes  adhue  in  Jitdaismo/'  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that, 
••  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism;  but,  now 
that  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "  the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  mode  of  God  unto  the 
Cathers,  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  pro- 
mised plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  *'  clothed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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1^  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  '*  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — ^the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  *'  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made/'  In  other  words,  there  was  "no  mode  of  saltation  by  the  law;'' 
**  the  law  could  not  give  life  ;**  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "  superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — ^that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless.'' 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  "  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness  of 
time — long  after  *'  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  imto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — **  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realiase  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings?  Thus,  according  to  Paul : 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  xiscent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.*'  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  God,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  Qtod^ 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
oUier  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
as  specimens.  The  word  "  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Its  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  **  something  concealed,"  something 
into  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
sically dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
*'had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  ''hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precbely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — ''Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [i.e.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [Le.  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [i.^.  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
day,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [t.^.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  "  The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  "glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.  Robinson  collects,  in  his 
X/ezioon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  "that  state 
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which  IB  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Fted 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  '*  Being  justified  by  fidth, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
hath  called  you  unto  his  glory."  "  We  speak  wisdom  to  the  initiatea* 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  **  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  w» 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  fint 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  **  the  hope  which 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  also 
of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "God  would 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  among 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration!  "All  have  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christy]  the 
righteousness  of  Go^l  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Hagar  were  an  alio* 
gory,  teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jerufialem 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belongir 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  "the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  were  "begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  latter,  "Christ 
hath  mode  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof* 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — nay, 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  per- 
versions and  sopliisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  ITMorrjpiov  "  mercy-seat,"  the 
usiis  loqucndi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Bushnell.    Still,  wo 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  "  sin-offering/'    That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.    Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
eonoeption  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.     For 
rendering  did  "  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."     Now,  let  two  or  three 
&cts  be  noticed.    First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "  the  faith  of  Christ," 
"the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — ^very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Chrbt,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.     Its  genuine 
meaning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  system  of  grace  which  he  brought.'^    Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances?     "Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  "Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith;" 
**  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
80,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pafdoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."" 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
forgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.     Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  difyunctive  coi^junction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.    Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [i.e.  even]  the  justifier."   The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."     We  will  now 
present  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.    To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
"Ood  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
<uit  return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  Ood  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.     Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
•hown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-world.  In  tbe  tal- 
ness  of  time  God  fulfilled  hb  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "  setting  forth  Christ"  to  die, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  tlw^ir  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  "Oar 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar-  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  '*  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  Bad  men,  "that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ," — such  cha- 
racters as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "  Qod  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Grentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body ;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  re- 
member that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  '*  By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  **  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  anoount 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
**  Enow  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?"  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
say,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  eflfbrts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
fated  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
but,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
heaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
man  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
"  righteousness''  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
of  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
"death"  and  "life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  am- 
Mtrue^  prcBgruxMy  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  "  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
oonttnuanoe  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  conjoined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salration.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
thei^ogica]  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  juittificaiion,  or  offered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
the  sky-liomc,  which — ^whether  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  surely  in  the 
epistles,  makes  the  subjective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  Calvimist, 
in  his  theory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and, 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing,  exaggerates  it  into  the  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Church.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thought^ 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicarious 
efficacy  by  suffering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prise  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  may 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori^  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Cliristendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
person,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ai^cribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
"  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead."  **  S^ow  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  desd 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."    "  He  is  the  beginning 
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the  firstrbom  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."  "  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  hb  own  right  hand**  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  "  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  thb  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  '*If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apoetle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  18  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  Mie  things  in 
store  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
stars.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [t.^.  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
ind  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[i,e.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."      By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
decire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.      "God  predetermined  that  those 
esHed  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e,  should  pass 
through  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
be  mi^t  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 
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The  resurrection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  under-world.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  He  says,  while  answering  the 
question.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
"  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."  The  com- 
parison is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  **  a  tool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.  '*  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
Tiew  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
PiMil  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  "  In.  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened/' and,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
inTestiture,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  '*the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,"  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
adi^ted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
unlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,—a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consmnmation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  "  He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  imder  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
ii  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathers  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  ^rmitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. Thirdly,  we  may  assume — and  it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least-encum- 
bered and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case — 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  fiuthful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separatioa 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  vm 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ.^'  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says, 
**  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  imto  his  own  glorious  body."  This  change  is  th]| 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — ^which  change  he  repeatr 
edly  represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  **  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.*'  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  ^nd  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven."  "  So  when" — without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con- 
text proves — "  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  *  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  0  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  ?'  *'  The  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.     This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 


«  Neander  thinka  Paul's  idea  was  that  "  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Ood  would  th«ii  btond  it«lf 
harmoniously  throughout  his  unbounded  duminions."    We  believe  his  apprehension  is  correct. 
globe  trould  become  a  part  of  the  general  paradise,  an  ante-room  or  a  lower  story  to  tha 
tlM  Universe. 
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lismg  into  heaven  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

**  And  from  these  corporeal  nutriments,  perhapii, 
Toor  bodiee  may  at  last  torn  all  to  spirit, 
And,  wing'd,  ascend  ethereal, — may,  at  choice, 
Here,  or  in  heavenly  paradise,  dwell." 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ingB,  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
Jhe  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
asBurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds.''  "Whatsoever 
A  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  At  the  judgmentrseat  of  Christ 
efery  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
bath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
•  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  **  knew 
Jmt  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief — without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — ^that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
ahould  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
pleaching  minuti»  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
fate — those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — ^were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Qiriat,  after  his  second  coming,  should  retm'n  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
**  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Cbrist  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
**  Aa  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
k  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
■ignify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  PauKs  epistles,  plainly  means 
■evere  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "  foolish  and  hurtfiil  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
liderations  to  add  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
tome  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alivo." 
Bat  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
Ueve,  is  aa  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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descend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  up," — ^that  is, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  **  Wo  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe/'  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exalting 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hodean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  **  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  *'  All" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
''all"  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom ;  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  Wc  say  Paul  does  oon- 
stantly  represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  *'  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  "  Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  "  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  **  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds !  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country.** 


B  A  detailed  and  most  citrlons  Account  of  this  region,  whicli  he  calla  Tartanu,  is  giren  by 
tine.    I>o  Gen.  ad.  lit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14, 15,  od.  Benedictinw. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  wo  might  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ, — -just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise/'  "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
"  I  have  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  ui\just."  "We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief,  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for:  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Paul  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  avdoTaatg.  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
i^avdaraatiQy  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prize  of  that  call  upwards,"  dvu,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  "which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Ptoline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  tne  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  dbpensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pos- 
terity they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  He 
illustrated  (rod's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effected 
this  aim,  in  coi\junction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— ^the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  **  expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain"  to  be  bom  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  ''justification  by  faith,"  therefore,  means  the 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time, — come  in  glory  and  power  irresistible, 
— ^to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  onea. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  soub  going  into  H^ 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus — Shaving 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise — ^will  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  mingled 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New  Tes> 
tament,  without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-poiift  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
John's  doctrine  op  a  future  life. 

Wb  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
views  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
iiis  opinions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.  There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free,  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last*  things  to  whatever 
person — ^known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tized in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.  Some  modem 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side — internal,  from 
similarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
is,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  Gkxi,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all'^reated  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
maintained-  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  other 
opinions,  fiinciful,  absiu'd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  hero  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  difTers 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  faith, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  Ho  who  omits 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  anive  at  an  inter- 
pretation essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  indis- 
pensable for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  God; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alexandriaa- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe* 
cially  must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  tho  composition  of  the  fourth  GospeL  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  bo  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  are 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  hero  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  sec  in  smallest  compass  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  Llicke's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"*  to  Norton's  '*  Statement  of 
Reasons,"  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  tho  Johannean  thoolog}'  in 
his  **  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  the 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


1  Thcro  1b  an  Eogliah  translation  of  it,  by  ProfiBssor  G.  R.  Noyes,  in  the  nnmben  of  tha  ChziftJaB 
Examiner  for  March  and  May,  1849. 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
oollate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  x>6rceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,' — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  "in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.  The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  "  only-begotten  Son,''  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made.'V  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grammatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.  By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  of  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."' 
•*  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."'  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."* "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
rests."*  "  This  sensible  world  is  tile  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"*  or  Logos.  "The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  As 
God  is  the  original  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."^  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
lipble  or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*  "  Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."'  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — ^with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hypostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally express  these  thoughts :  that  Gk>d  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being,  that 
lie  was  the  likeneea,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  thftt 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — ^which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — ^from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  Judseus  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Logos  idos  God,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  toUh  Ood.''  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  (rod,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  "In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  Gk>d  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  "  And  the  Logos 
toas  God," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fao-simile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person.  It  is  the  very  man  himself  I  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — ^He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  "  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter — 
is  God."»« 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  revdatkm 
of  God.  God  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  says, 
**  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  ''the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  "  the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
pose the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  '*  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both.''  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practioal  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturially  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
vapporting  such  an  hypothesis.  '*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  **  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Fhilo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world."**  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.""  ** Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven:  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow."*'  ''The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."*^  **  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."*^  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word."**  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
afaall  have  everlasting  life."*^  "  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."*" 
*'  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."*'  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receivee  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul."*^  "  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos.""  **  As  the  living 
Flither  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me."**  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  &r  as  ' 
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there  is  a  difference,  b  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  ahstract ;  th» 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  th« 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  Ood ;  John  pi^ 
sents  him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  x>ur 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  **  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."^  Philo  asserts,  "  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi* 
ating  than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light."^  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.''^  Philo  says,  "  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes."*  John 
writes,  **  The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life ;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."^  Philo  writes,  "  The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos."^  We  have  this  from  John: — **He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."^  And  this 
from  Philo : — "  The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."* 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  bom  into  the  world  aa 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  his  first-born  Son,  hb  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existenoe 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  is 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods,  Gnostic  eeons,  but  are  the  workingi 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  as  a 
•proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages, 
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not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  very  working  of  the  Logos,  eonsubstantial  manifestations  of  Gkxl's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
and  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
*'  The  light  was  shining  in  dai'kness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not."  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me."  This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  *'God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "The  bread  of  God  is  He  who 
Cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  born  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it.*^  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  "  Before  Abrahatn  was, 
I  am."  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
**  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?"  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
lible  for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
''The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  *'  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doo- 
trine  thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  the^e  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
He  might  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  fignratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  reoeiTed 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  "  Whether  Si. 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth. ''**  LUcke  has  written  to  the  same  effect^ 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  whidh 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."" 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  fiur, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thoB 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  Gk>d.  We'*will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  **  Ood  is  truth,"  '*  God  if 
light,"  "  God  is  love,"  "  God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  8a|<* 
ing  of  himself,  '*  I  am  the  truth,"  *'  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — is,  that  all  those  quali- 
ties which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself^  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  ceons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  God. 
The  personality  of  the  discerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequently, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  super- 
natural messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  **  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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similar  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  love,  truth,  and  life.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing,''  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro^ 
nounced  than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  hit 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the  ■ 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per- 
Bonal.  From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knowa, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  states 
ments  concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.''  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — "  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-born  Logos  of  God/"^ 
Was  Jesus  "  from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  "  from  beneath"  ? 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  JesuB 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission  ?  "  As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Wafe 
Jesus  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  T 
"The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculouB 
works?  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — ^that  God  is  the 
actual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  ei\joy  their  pre- 
rogative,— ^the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difi&cult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  caB 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
use  and  frequent  interchange  of  dififerent  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writingBL     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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It  is  also  written,  "  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  God ; 
and  again,  ''Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God/' 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  **  WhoAoever  transgresseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Chridt  hath  not  God."  "  This  is  the 
▼ictory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
« Christ.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him.'' 
"He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
^He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  he  in  God."  "  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "  God  hath  given  to 
Bs  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  *'  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "  walk  in  the  truth,"  "  walk  in  the  light,"  "  keep  the  command- 
ments," "  do  righteousness,"  "  abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "  do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  " abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light;  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousness, 
€tiose  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  un- 
righteousness, those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  time  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philosophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merely 
as  the  f)oetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  we 
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think  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
cf  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one.''  '*  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  **  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cannot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth^ 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  "  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — falsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  **Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  d^ 
sirable  realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness,  whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  corrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempts' 
tion  and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
hh  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehendeil  it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
etemxilly  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
f^TwilJAr  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dualist,  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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Iiiste.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  have 
))een  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices, because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from  the  beginning^ — the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
preation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedness, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

,  Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
bre€^  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  **  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
poul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
pf  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  conscious 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
"  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
"for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  says, 
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**  TTie  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos.""^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
^e  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
"Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error:  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  "  Who 
h  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
such  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
^ritual  contact  with  Christ.  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  *'  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
Tenal  oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  God,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
embraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
hj  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  union  with  th* 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  even  the 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifesting 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  state:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  thing:  hence^' 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  i>crishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  world 
(kosmas)  is  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  First,  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelievers 
and  the  Christians.  "  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "  God  sent  not  his 
Son  to  condemn  the  'world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved.''  It  is  undeniable  that  "  world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  bat 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  means 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  V  Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  w^orld  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
"world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities, 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  worldUncss.  **  Love  not  the  world, 
neitlier  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  *'  It  is  impo^ible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist."'*  **  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  jiasses 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." lie  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  ei\joy- 
ments  arc  of  the  decaying  body  ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  objects  and  pui*suits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faitli  and  fruition,  tlie  cool  fresh   fountain  of 
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flpiritual  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
Tsin  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
l-eaches  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  though  the  sky  fall,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seas 
flide,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
18  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — "  Who  would  have  immortal 
life  must  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
Kke  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
ascend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling  ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
k  predicated  of  the  bad  hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
incarnate  in  him, — enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
"He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death.*'  "We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
^iritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
horn  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  **  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
"That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  revealing  tlie   Father   by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
Bat  this  does  not  include  the  whole :  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  nnd  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.      Why,  then,  did   he   die?     AVhat  was   the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?    The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  a  "  propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;    and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
physical  death.     "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
WW."    It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
W18  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
nuacellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.     He  does  not  explain 
^  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
^ts  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.     We  will  first  quote  from  John 
•W  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 
^  discern  and  explain  their  sense.     "  If  we  'Walk  in  the  light  as  God  is 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  froin  all 
sin/'  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
through  his  name/'  "The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one." 
These  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprbe  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory  sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  ban 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  tha 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  tha 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  **  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  minority 
of  modem  theologians,  "  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  away,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"*  he  explicitly  says,  **  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  if 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  "Whosoever 
believeth  in  him" — ^not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — "shall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  reoon- 
ciliation  do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victima 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assistanoe 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Cliristianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiven, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  God  had 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin :  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicariou 
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sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
ahaae  their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  Grod,  hut  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
take  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  Grod's  free  grace, 
aasoring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions,^-does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
siderations, historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
plausible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
shall  we  not  say  certainty? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  ''light"  and  "darkness,''  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  light,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
horn  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
failingly  in  a  moral  sense :  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
kwks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought!  All  good  comes  from  the 
i^mfrUng  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
a  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
beUeve  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
snthor  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
wsre  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thiidlj,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  in 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tells  as 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  hut  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  7  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Besides, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Testament 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  what- 
ever. If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  ho 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls* 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretation, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contem[x>rary  opi- 
nions,— a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  was 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  sin, 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  slum* 
berous  cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  be 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramatic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme- 
diately precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
"  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  wo  know  that  it  is  the 
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last  hour/''^     "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming."   "That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."    The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
IB  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.     "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  *  He 
shall  not  die  ;*  but,  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?'  "     That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  ?     "  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  shall  come  forth."     That  a  general  resurrection  would   literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.     Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Qirist  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
Ibrth  John's  views.     Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,— just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.    "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
yoa.     Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  '*  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.     **  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.     The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  ''  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.     For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
ire  disjoined    from   the  body,   live   immortally."'®      Again   he  writes, 
"  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seizes."*    And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
^t  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
Wven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.    These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.    His  thorough 
^tonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


'  8«  th*  abi*  mmI  imputUl  diiciusion  of  John*i  belief  on  thia  sutject  contained  in  LUcke^ 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triomph- 
ant  advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.^ 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  **  The  blood  of  Christ" — 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — **  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light ;"  not  otherwise.  "  He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  "  If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — ^for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  Firsts 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  na 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  com- 
posing and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per- 
sons who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
jects and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  com- 
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munion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
happiness,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unflawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supematurally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
shine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  **  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly/'  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
resarrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
oocapied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear^ 
ing  the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Christ's  teaohings  concerning  the  future  life. 

Iw  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fiate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn  their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  perversions  his  religion  has  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  modes 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Clirist  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"I  am  the  door;"  "I  am  the  bread  of  life;"  "I  am  the  vine;"  "My 
sheep  hear  my  voice ;"  "  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na* 
tural  to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold ?  It  is  not  said,  "Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  but 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, wo  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  language. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out. 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  hi^  words 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  i)rofound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  re[x>rt8  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  piissages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  is 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  com- 
mon Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  that 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  he  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 
ftnd  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the  forecasting  providence  of  God.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  he  unaccompanied  hy  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rale  (if  interpretation, — namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
erents,  influences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  reHgious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpfnl  light  of 
the  best  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
many  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 
be  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 
derstood in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.^  Here  we  approach  a 
most  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  become  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  He  adopted 
them,  but  infnsed  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  listened 
to  his  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 
and  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 
often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  de- 
elared  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
force!  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
spirit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 
quarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
his  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
were  fiu*  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
was  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  He  repeatedly 
reproves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
tones  when  he  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 


1  8«e  thte  dwtlnctfcm  afflrmed  by  De  Wotte,  Id  the  preikce  to  hte  Cbmmentatio  dr.  Morie  JietiM 
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it  not  to  yoa  oonceming  bremd,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadduoees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  i^)08tleB— educated 
in,  and -full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  pr^'udices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — ^would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instmo- 
tions  from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictiolhs  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports!  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Aramean  into  the  Greek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  8hi^>ed  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."  Admitting 
his  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  their  fallibility,  as  we  must»  and 
accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  oircom- 
stances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  "ovro<  61  '/j6yoi  ahjOivoi  eiai  tov  ^eoi.** 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise- up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
their  bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  his 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  *'the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  "the  kingdom  of 
€k>d.''  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
anociated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.^  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity — a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  coming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
eorpsee  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  Edom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
ii  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifeetation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictiured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
kis  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
fo  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  aild  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  '*  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  ?"  He  replied,  substantially,  *'  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Bon  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another/'  That  this 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  regard  to  his  second  coming  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been : — **  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  {)rinciples  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men. 
according  to  their  deserts."    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  He  figuratively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
"  Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  ho  elsewhere  says,  "  He  that  believeth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me."  And  again,  "  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not:  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth. ^  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances : — *'  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  fiame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see:  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
vastation ;  and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
fisvorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  ixxid  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  "  before  whom  a 
fire  devourcth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors: — **The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shaU  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  **  Tlie  house 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

*  Nortou,  Statement  of  Reaaona,  Appeodlz. 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  tho 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "The  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  hii 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  hia 
furnace  in  Jerusalem."  Malachi  also  says,  '*  The  day  cometh  that  shaU 
bum  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shaU 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity* 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  tlie 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  la 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  toach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  thk 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui\just,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  baa 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
''  and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pnK 
blem.  It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated ;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.     Had  he  been  charged  to 
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veal  a  doctrine  80  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 
ito  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
death,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figurative  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
uncertainty  ?  No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  defined,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
mistake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  aUwioCf — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word, — ^translated  "  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
its  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — is  now 
applied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  ol^ects  as 
lasting  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
context  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  ''should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
•tubble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
Ihey  ahould  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 
Ihe  tenor-amitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "  Who  among  us  can  dwell 
in  devouring  fire  ?  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  ?" 
Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
world.  The  Greek  adjective  rendered  "everlasting"  is  etymologically, 
and  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore, 
when  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 
ii  impoBflible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 
wbether  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
pvfectiy  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 
•Irongly  in  the  latter  direction.  "  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philoaophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
pc^Nilar  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 
doration.  Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  aluvio^  is 
applied  to  thingii  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 
no  fiur  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
poniahment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
•och  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
words  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itself  concerning  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 
ment only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 
gioonds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity  and  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
nil  free  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?  But  that  concluiiion 
is  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted  inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 
received  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portaDce  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  phrasM 
**  Resurrection  of  the  Dead'*  and  **  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day."  The 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  ft 
bodily  life.  This  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  "  the  last 
day."  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  "  Already  are  there  many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah^  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  as  carrying  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  "  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  thai 
"  she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  **I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subjeot^ 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  be 
as  follows : — *'  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  hare 
anticipated.  Tlio  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — ^become 
conscious  that  thougli  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  into  the 
experience  of  the  truth  that  *God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasser  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  mankind  sluUl  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.  Tlie  judgnu^nt  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare ;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurrec- 
tion and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  an- 
thenticatfd  tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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jodgment,  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
dehvered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
bleBsedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  te^ich  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
resurrection/'  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marrj'  nor  are  given  in  mamage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven.*' 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  **  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:"  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  lie  says, 
"Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  "This  is  my 
body ;  this  is  my  blood."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
"  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylae ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  "  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

**  Where'er  the  gospel  oomes, 
It  epreads  diviner  light; 
It  calls  dead  sinners  from  their  tomlM 
And  gires  the  blind  their  iight.** 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  "Thou 
■halt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."     He   referred 
nmply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
•dopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.     They  unquestionably 
meant  by   it   the  group  of  notions  contained   in   their   dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
sdTent  of  the  Messiah.     And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
psrtial  study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
^k  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely   the   Christian   truth,  with 
^^m.    But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
^  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  wc; 
<5onclude  for  two  reasons.    First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
^t  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
^ght  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per^ 
sians  by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Christ 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Hades,  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  word 
"hell/'  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  conveying  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world  ;**  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  *'  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;"  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  cries,  "  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  fiame."  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarean 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subterra- 
nean kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.^ 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels,  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  irom  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  "  When  I  shall  die, 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy."*  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  but  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.    The  imagery  and  the  particulars  are 


*  Bee  copious  illustrations  by  RosenmtlUer,  in  Luc.  cap.  xri.  22,  23. 

**  Ilic  locns  est  partes  ubi  se  via  flndit  in  ambas : 

IX'xtem,  qiuR  Ditls  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 

IIAc  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  Isera  malorum 

Kxercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittlt.'* 
^Bhode,  Henige  Sago  dosZendvolkSyS.  408.  •IUd.t.410. 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally, — ^that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
but  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
every  tiling  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  familiar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
•fter  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,''  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  &\e  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
Ibrms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
ehOdren  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
l^ns  the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
tometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
tion. All  filth,  the  offikl  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  and 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  "  He  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna !"  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fiery 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it.'*  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  anct  overthrow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under- 
world." Philo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — especially  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.'  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar  general  use  of   it  immediately  after  both  by  Christians  and 


7  GMeoias,  Hebrew  Thesanrua,  Go  Ilinnom. 
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Jew8,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire» 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
partSv  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
cially free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions' and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
cf  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First:    "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch !  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."      Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.     But  no 
ooe  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.    Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.     I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.      That  said,  Whosoever  commits  murder 
thall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.      This 
tsys,  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
tuits his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.    They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
Wftrd  Crimea  by  outward  penalties.     I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
*h]r  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful.'' 

Second :  "  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
^ese  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  *'  If  your  eyes  or 
your  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offences  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shameful  death  and  then  flang 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — pluck  them  out»  cut  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to^  violeat 
death."  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  Idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  **If  yoa 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  H 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem.' '  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it : — '*  Whosoever  shall  cause  on4of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched*"  ii 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  mortl 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovah 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  *'  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna.''  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
**  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  '*You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard; 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  he  as 
liis  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  shall 
they  unto  you!  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — ^him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
■enrants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
laithful  by  it." 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
oompass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  That  is, 
•*  Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion«  impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bation." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, "  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  "  Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
•erve  the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  ?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Gehenna.    It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.    We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  futui*e  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.     There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."    We  must  remember  the  meta-' 
phorical  character  of  much  scriptural  language.     Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men   and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.     As  Isaiah  writes,  "  Wickedness  burneth 
M  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
*ludl  be  the  food  of  the  fire."     And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
ters, "  The  rust  of  yoiu*  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesh 
•»  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
pfciching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 
^■■uoiliar  figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chonudn  and  Beth- 
saida  was.  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment :  or.  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeratioii 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  soom* 
ful  unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  b# 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamitiQi. 
Two  parallel  illu«trations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  propheti. 
Isaiah  says,  "  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.'' And  Jeremiah  complains,  **  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom.'*  It  is  certainly  remarkable  thai 
such  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  thingi 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — ^were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  they  are 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  iti 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  feu^ 
fully,  by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  th^ 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duratioii« 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  tuni  to  righteousneM» 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  iti 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions,  Whai 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

"  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospels.     There  ii 
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cnrery  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  *'  There  shall  be  open 
■umifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  fevor  bestowed  upon  me  by  Gkxl, 
-^-^vident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us."  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  **  heaven"  as  here 
wed,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
ptosonce  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
Bat  sorely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  bkcta  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
ft  place  overhead  called  heaven.  He  is  an  Omnipresence. 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
e:  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
*'  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  "  Be 
■oi  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
far  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
,  the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
joor  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

^Oor  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."    Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 

mitence.     It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 

luted  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 

special  sense  over  the  firmament.    The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 

of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 

sf  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 

place  of  worship,  since  "God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 

worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."    No  one  who  comprehends  the 

BManing  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 

laed  local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 

irith  him  after  death.    Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 

lum  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.     After  death  they  are 

■Mre  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 

liierever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

''Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
<^er  words.  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
■l^rer,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
l>bor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — ^wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
^luoh  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  e]:\joy- 
aent 

"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
y^  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am 
^Here  ye  may  be  also."  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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4uvnpi<^,  t^>  'tOTiTixi'ii^  thAm.  <A  mj  resurrectiiTa  uid  ao  gxre  cheoK  sij  partr 
ithg^  fx*mmismrm  mkI  hl«fleinjr."  H<e'  oaed  th«  ooduxxoil  LuuEoa^*  for  h  wit 
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t/>  h/;r,  all  th^  tmth  that  was  important. — Damelj.  that  when  he  dii> 
afyp'^r'^J  he  wonjld  ^till  be  living  and  be,  fdrthermore,  with  God. 

Vi\t*^  Oiiin  finallj  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  iiM 
and  rariiAh  um^fU  the  cload^.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  male* 
rial  nrmrAi^iAfffih,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
Kiren^hened  hy  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  ihemselreB  and 
exa^erateri  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
**  thr^/ne/'  of  ''  heaven/'  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether;  we  pomt 
upward  U>  the  world  of  blis8,  and  say,  Thire  the  celestial  hosannas  n^; 
OuTf,  the  happy  one^i,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
UK.  Th#«e  fonrui  of  HjK;ech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteneiM  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  to 
eontinue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
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them.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusiyely  true.  God  is  everywhere ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
ineffiible  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synon3rmou8  * 
with  the  Divine  will, — the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclfidm.     Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  * 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  "  like  a  • 
treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  or  **  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  tt."     In  these 
examples  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- ' 
vealed  will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.     In  answer  * 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is.  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of  ' 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly  ;  but  thei/  are  not  prepared.    Here 
—as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — **  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  Grod's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.     **  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peaoe,  free-  '■ 
dom  from  sensual  solicitations.     "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.    He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
festricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit — upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  **  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
Uie  kingdom  of  Gt>d  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities  also ;"  **  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  - 
is  at  band."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  **  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  * 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  "God  is 
now  ofTering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dcMn ;  bat,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rqected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
as  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you ' 
th^  see  the  despised  Gentiles  ei\joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  oat ' 
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which  please  him."  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  such  statements  as  thk 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  without  regard  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven. 
**  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father,"  Oodj  **  and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devil"  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Jesus  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection ;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  commimion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

'*  I  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  "  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.  But,  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
eonsideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
anthority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  *'  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
bot  He  sent  me ;"  *'  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  *' As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — ''The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it» 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — ^in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
diadples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
World,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — ^not  to  a  descent  upon  iht 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  first-bom  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  Logos-theory  that  is  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judeeus.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate. 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  bom  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
f^vior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  *'  'Kncm 
thyself,"  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

By  a  fiimiliar  Jewish  idiom,  '*  to  ascend  into  heaven"  meant  to  leam 
the  will  of  God.'  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  ftt)m  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literaOy,  and 
concluded — ^perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tify ing  words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  making 
himself  God,  he  replies,  "  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  fiic- 
simile,  but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Chrwt 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  of  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice, 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in* 
structions  scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "I  goto 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  ''I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  The  references  to  locality  are  vague 
and  mysterious.  The  nature  of  his  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said.  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.  "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  hecauu  I  go  to  the  Faiher,"  **  Father,  I  will  that  they 
•bo  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am."  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
iDce  to  us  to  know  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
lieaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela- 
tion is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  **  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
swful  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal,— hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened  wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
ftithomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
B.  He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fmntains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— ^that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.  We 
riumld  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
Be?er  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tdity  he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  reaistlesB  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
aidless  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tetively  assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life :  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
Uny  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
fshorta  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
H  is  a  fkvorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
ttiese  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
lone  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

ffis  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
«flier  eternal, — ^the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  deserving  his  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  Boul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striking 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dangen 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body;''  **  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosoeveri 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  thk 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  cons^ ' 
crated  spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  theM 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  the 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  **  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!" — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  *'  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  men  upon  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence : — "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  ohil* 
dren  of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection.''  His  argument  wat| 
that  "  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is,  the  qMp 
ritual  nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledgee  hit 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasoning 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  men 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracle 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  and 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  Iiis,  but  the  Father's ;  and  he  uttered 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whispeP" 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tiding 
came  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  roee 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  God. 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  could 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  hif 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  iti 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightwi^ 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  tliat  he 
wai>  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  He 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  iM 
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ihould  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructihle  life,  that  he 
quite  through  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I 
five,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare — ^for  his  inspiration  makes  me  infallible — ^when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was^from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.     He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizon.   "  Verily,  verily, 
I  aay  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."     Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
•Murance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.     His  efforts  to  effect 
thii  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.     His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."     We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
al^  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  enjoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  ei\joyed.     "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ;"  '*  For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thoQ  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."     In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
bnmortal  life ;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — ^repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.     Let  us  notice  what 
*teps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
■i9B,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
ntbacaloos  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
■•id  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
*o  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
^iQ^estionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
^  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  subsistence.  '*  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  7"  **  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thoa  hast 
gathered  7"  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  sooii 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  beoanae 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  **  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  bj 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gk>d."  The  body,  exist- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  sum>orted  by 
truth,— the  nourishing  breath  of  Gtod*B  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  mle 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  are  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  &ith  and  force,  we  shall  see  Gkxl  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ghiii- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — ^the  explanation  of  which  will  cast  fiii^ 
ther  light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  inmiediately  before  na.  **Am 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  thai 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  hath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedneai 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  ex- 
plained by  the  words  "  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
"  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said,  **  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
Ib,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear> 
nest  experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  **  He  thai 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  real 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis :  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  said 
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•bout  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  them,  *'  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  toords  that  I 
tpeak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — ^the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — ^by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  ftt)m  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever: it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  We  suppose  this 
means,  he  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
oal  dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
as  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortality 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  impart  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  irom  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
hack  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  *'  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  lio 
**  thall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
Mp  thinking — ^perhaps  fancifully — ^was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
hugs  of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  groimd  and 
iiie  seed  should  grow  up ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
■ade  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
•Qch  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
eonception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
frays,— 

^(Hto  thoa  the  life  which  we  require, 
That,  rooted  fast  in  thee, 
Vrom  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire, 
And  earth  thy  garden  be.** 

The  symbol— shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
hy  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
netion-day — \s  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
aiftcanee  be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  gamer.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
aatitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
again,  '*  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopstock's  Umh  is  a  melancholy  error,  engraved  on  his  erodlt  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth : — 

''Seed  lowii  by  God  to  ripen  fiv  the  tuurreet.'* 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — ^his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  will 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  sys- 
tem which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  This  passage, 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.  Christ 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends  in 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  Hero  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  house 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father's 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prepared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  the 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth^-or  the  essential  laws  and 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said  he 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  he 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  "Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth: 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  trtith  as  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God, 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accepted 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  *'  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  mado  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  **  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  freS.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  makes 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  sin 
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ghree  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
oatcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — ^is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  dbobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life : — 

"  We  bow  our  heads 
At  going  ont,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  loTelier.** 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
eolated  to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
ipel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
AU  *the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  lace  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
U?e  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
Ukd  ei\ioyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
TitiL  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
irmy  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
■A  judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
ui  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmainent.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
dnstered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
tetled  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Christendonit  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatio- 
ally  warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  the 
slightest  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive,— an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  anned 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

BBSUBRECnON   Of  CHRIST. 


Of  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  oooorred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  firoin 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  exa- 
mining it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — ^what  premises  they  assume,  what  state- 
ments they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per- 
version, without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steps 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fair 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obhgatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  com- 
prehend them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  Qod  who 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination* 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
aooepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
and  usefid,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
e?il,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrant, — ^it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  eiiactly  coin- 
cide or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.  We  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  firom  five  points  of  view :  first, 
tm  a  fSM^t;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  &ct.  "  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up."  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
marvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
''The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.''  All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it.  *'  Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  7"  They 
hekl  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufierings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
•till  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
to  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
••me  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Swedenborgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Soriptare  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
fiitile.*  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb ;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
oooTineed  him.  He  said  to  them,  "Handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
body,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  tarrying  with 
them,  conversing  with  them,  proving  to  their  satbfaction  that  it  was  in 
ail  respects  identically  he  that  had  risen  and  returned  to  them. 

We  advanoe  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 
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resairection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  tuniB  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimon}'.'  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establxBh 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  oould  affirm  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — the 
candi<&tes  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship— were  selected,  consistuig 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
*'  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligenos 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  wers 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  on  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


s  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  Witneeses. 

s  Ditton,  Demonstration  of  th6  Remirrection  of  Chriat  For  a  sternly  fidthftil  estimate  of  the 
cogency  of  this  argument,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  every  fiu;t  and  pottnlate  in  cadi 
■tep  of  the  reasoning,  rest  on  the  historical  authority  of  the  four  OospeU,  documenta  whose  anthor* 
ship  and  date  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Even  Milman  concludes  that  not  one  of  these  Qospels  was  written 
by  the  evangelist  whose  name  it  bears.  He  thinks  they  were  drawn  up  flrom  oral  aoooanta  after  tbs 
•od  of  the  apoatoUc  age.    *•  History  of  Cliristianity,"  vol.  i.  cli.  ii.  appendix  H. 
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evidence  fidrly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  puhlish  a  Mae- 
hood.  Yery  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
ktors  of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
remrrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
ondeiBtand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
iomething  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
bgr,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
pteviouB  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
raforrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
wiineeses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  '  No  one  could  be  the 
•iillject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
bj  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
WIS  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
idiole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
ooold  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
fA^ranlr  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
anmber  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed, their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana- 
i&os.  This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover, 
be  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
many  men  T 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
fesorrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
iMiTatives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
jMuesty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount^ 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  and 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world* 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confees 
their  own  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  pr^udices,  and  faults. 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  truthfulness? 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circiunstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after^ves,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  th^ 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allnie- 
ments  to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception !  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  "  I  confess  1"  No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  mana- 
cled fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
i.ot  honest?  Otliers  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven:  they 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
senses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circom- 
Ktances,  go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency,  fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  w^ith  unflinching  power,  he  wi* 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "It  is 
true.*'  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  greater 
proof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  im- 
possible. If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.     But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  should 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years,— prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  tliose  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
l^ve  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
&ce8  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
m  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
elusion  from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
fieved  that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
his  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.  Again:  suppose  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
so,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
sll-oontrolling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
heart  and  bouL    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.    He  did  not  even 
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of  cfag  LimiLiioii  meant. 
ArA  -m^^m,  zht^  Miem  sJa  -^vniMiniHi  bmbf^  ^-nrgf^g  on.  the  oroflB,  tkej 
dunk  tmvf  'js.  er^ttfoBuya  .ubi  'iAfpaxr.  ^tiwifin  ^upuzu  duit  Cltnrt  wm 
<»:iiai!inMC  4r  imp-js&^ir.  or  b^ck:  dbsse  <.g2ttimi»  exzsc  noc  m  die  grsre. 
H<>r%  wm  xhfm  *nfi.  Tb^r  «!oiiid  n<*irinir  Tsum  hmri  Smzi  the  dead  nor 
■bvr^  luBL  fmcn  zhf^  somh.  Xo  «?f:n£iiilensau»  in.  aiav  wav  connected  with 
C^.riif  hxmeeil  :h«relbrfr.  <?;aA  j«nnMms  dbr  the  oeeuzrences  that  aneoeeded 

Msrmdlj,  if  ch«»^  nsarrert&^cL  did  ncc  Qike  place,  what  hecame  of  the 
ik^>r^4  lyvij  ?  We  hare  alreadj  gnroL  r«k»ai>  why  die  disGipIeB  eotdd 
WfA  hjrr«  fiklc^iy  precluded  the  nfiHnrreccxian.  U  b  Abo  hnpoasihle  thai 
fKef  <»fc<ahw^  or  anmtpiIiioGtiiy  ^^powdod  ife  dead  and  intened  body; 
h^>!:atiMr  it  w^  in  »  tomb  of  roek  aecareEy  aeated  against  themvand 
trmtdMd  hy  a  gnard  whiefa  thej  «oaId  mnthfr  Iffibe  nor  oveffpofrer; 
hfsfsux^  tb^  w«^re  too  moch  dxshcafwned  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it; 
be^^aase  they  coald  nod  poasbly  want  h» — once  they  expected  a  temporal 
Mcasiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  nijcuiection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  workL  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  PhariseeBv  it  haa  not  consiBtency 
enoogfa  to  hold  together.  Its  footish  unlikelihood  haa  always  been 
tranflparent.  It  is  onreasonable  to  soppoae  that  fresh  guards  would 
fliamber  at  a  po«t  where  the  penalty  of  alnmbering  was  demth.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  »]eep,  it  b  absurd  to  think  aU  woold  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  Gould 
they  hare  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depoatioos ;  and, 
Ibrthermore,  it  would  be  an  astoiinding.  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  ;»tx>f  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  thst 
if  the  guar^b  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  ocrnrre^l  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  inimediately  have  believed 
and  proolaimrf^l  their  belief  in  the  Messiah&hip  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  ss 
Cftgf^Tii  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  mirades 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them — even  his  works 
of  >K*n^'ficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  thf?  fK)wr»r  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstanding  the  i>eerle8s  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected, — these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  ba.sed,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.    It  may 
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be  affirmed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection,  because  they  took  no 
&ir  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  mig|ht,  it 
seems,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  their  seats.  In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
cried,  **  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !''  And  from  that  gene- 
lation  to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  corner-stone, — the 
refurrection  of  Christ.  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
oonquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
affidrs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
kmg  time  to  come— cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  **  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  V  *'  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Oirist  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  Ifrom  the  dead  the  third  day.''  Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  "  spake  of  the  resmrection  of 
Christ.''  And  Paul  also  affirms,  '*That  the  promise  which  was  made 
onto  the  fathers,  Grod  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again."  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
dfKqdi"g  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
ihe  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
•B  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^though  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
Ml  the  mount,  "  Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
a^ain."  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  "  Destroy 
tliis  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."    "  When,  therefore,  he 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
unto  them  ;"  and  then  they  understood  that  "  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems   presented  to  the  candid  Christian   scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.     Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  "  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  he  the  first  that  should  rise  frcm  the 
dead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles."     It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.     He  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.     Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.    There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  ,the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.     Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difficulty  before  us. 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.     The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.     It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions.    The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.    Jesus, 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood   by  the  people,  yet   being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.     This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.     And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me  ;*'  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.    Or. 
secondly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  consideration. 
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Inferred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
documents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
■ays  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — '*  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them/'^  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;.  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.^  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
l^rious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
mission,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
Buses.  Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
Ihrerance  from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  rcsur- 
itetion  of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  deaths  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
Ihis  to  an  impartial  reader  ?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
tiiey  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  decUh  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
rgturrection  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
frvm  the  dead.  "  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,''  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
cBsooiirses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
wiien  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 


*DiaL  com  Tryph.  Mct.  IzxiL 

*  Itiif  Willi,  with  fall  Itot  of  refsrences,  in  StrauM*s  Life  of  Jesus,  part  iii.  cap.  i.  lect.  112. 
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not  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "He  died  for  our 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification."  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
"  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection/'  And  when 
they  desire  to  characteriase  Christy  the  distinguishing  cubninating  phnse 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  chief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  '*  whom  Gkxl  hath  raised  from  the 
dead."  **  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  "  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  Gkxl's  power  toward  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrou^^t  m 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  lif^ 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entianoe 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  fiuthful  disciples,  too,  shall 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  Gkxl,  satisfied  his  justice,  and 
somed  the  souls  of  the  elect  fr6m  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his 
rection  was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  humia 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fiilly  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  w(»ds; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagemess  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  ideas 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  God  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem* 
bodied  soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  "  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  "  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead.''  They  emphatically  characterize  his  return  to  life  as  a 
**  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead,''  avaaraaic  eic  veKpcjv,  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.'  They  received 
hk  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
•waiting  his  followers.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  tlio 
Kml,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  Elijah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
LaaroB,  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
Qod,  Christ  rose,  "then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth  1''  xheir  view  was  not  that  Christ 
eflected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  "God, 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickened 
xm  together  with  Christ.''  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died, — ^which  was  suffering. the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
subterranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
lose  again, — ^which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
our  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
«id  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
ilsnds.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tioos  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
ment— ^that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
beginning  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
lemedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
moath  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again :"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
snifering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     "  Except  a  com  of  wheat 

*  Wood,  The  Laat  Things,  pp.  84-44. 
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die,  it abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  biingeth  forth  much  fruit.''  ''A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
bom  into  the  world."  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Qod 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed."  "Him  hath  Gt)d 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted  I  ''  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  w  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  emphir 
tically  connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
hiA  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  "Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
**  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition. And  yet  nine-tentlis  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  "  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned !"  "God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atoned^for  them, — made  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them:  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
penalty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  many 
places  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importance  seem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  hia 
resurrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  "  The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection/'  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God.''  *'  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again."  "  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 
aught  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efiScacy  was  meant  to  be 
aMributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  full  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
tiie  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,  still,  his 
liolent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
ftrongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
daim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
gftate  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
bia  resurrection, — the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  name  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  gracef  and  salvation  by  faith.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  **  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
Idm  with  the  "  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  **  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  **  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  "the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
Tlie  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under- 
world, that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  descended  to  the 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  thenoe 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hosts  to  fol- 
low,— these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.     For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesiaiis,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  here 
says  that  "  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ/'    This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through^  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  **  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down"  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.    In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.    From  his  spirit,  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  commimion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  frrom  the 
wrath  of  Gk>d  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unprq'udiced  penon 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tedi- 
nical  phrase  '  wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."'    The  doctrine  of  the  desoent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.®    He  can  hardly  peruse  this 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  withoat 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  "  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,"  as  GUder  says,  **  his  descent  into  the  under-worki 
lies."    The  phrase  "  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants.    As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

'  Brotschneider,  ReligiOae  OlaubeDslebre,  sect.  60 :  Chiistos  der  Erlttser  Tom  Tode. 
*  GUder,  Die  Lclire  von  der  Erscbcinung  Jesu  Chrifti  onter  dcD  Todten :  In  ihrom  Z 
mit  der  Lebre  ron  den  Letsten  Dingen. 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  "  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  ofispring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
and  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  by  his  burial  and  resurrection."* 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot, — one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  ^  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  tJfe  mercy- 
seat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
be  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  *'  a  sin- 
oJBTering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  "  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord.''  The  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  could  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
because  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  *'  houses,"  *'  tabernacles,"  "  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners ;  it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
MDger  from  Gkxl,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
flgares  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
pfied  to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate !  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  by 
Qwts  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So— if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  olrjective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — ^when  the  Baptist  cried,  *'  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  €k)d,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
ivas  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — ^that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
fanka  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
•pplicationB  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
Galvinistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  descent  into  Hades 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  death  as 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  And 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  the 
death  oMhe  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others.^^  Now,  the  apostles 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  the  Tal- 
mud : — "  The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners.""  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  was  a 
vast  one.  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are,  so 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbi- 
trary after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  Grod  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  the  providential  history  of  the  world.  But»  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fiilly  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  dead 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrino  of  the  atonement, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  the 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  dear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  bo  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur." 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 

10  QfrDrer,  0«8chichte  des  UrchristenthamB,  abtb.  ii.  pp.  187-190. 

11  Moshdm,  Oommentarios  on  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Oentnries,  Eng.  traoa.,  roL  IL  p|!^ 
102-168. 

u  Comm.  de  Morte  Christi  Ezpiatoria,  cap.  iii. :  Qaas  Judasorum  Recentiomm  Christcdogla  de  Pim- 
tione  ac  Morte  Meesi«e  dooet. 

1*  Die  GhristUche  Lehre  von  der  Terstninung  in  ihrer  Oeschichtlichen  Entwickfung  Ton  der  AltMteo 
Zeit  bis  aaf  die  Neueste. 
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oonsiderationB  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  die  f  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
•mount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
Bfttisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — require  death.  It 
teems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
thonght  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die  ?  "  That 
tiirough  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
k,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.''  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
eacplanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,^  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
eally  traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
fhonght  the  devil  has  a  right  over  all  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  nuiBom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
•ented  as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
deril  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
ahatract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pmaing-plaoes  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  B&hr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.'^  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

M  SyttfliD  der  Reincn  Philcwophie,  oder  OlUckseligkeitslehre  des  Christenthums,  qji Jl 

v  ^tome  Theokigiie  Cbristianie  Dogmaticie. 

**  Die  Li>hrf  n  von  Adam's  Fall,  der  Erbeilnde,  und  dem  Opfer  ChristL 

V  Stndien  der  Erang.  Geutlkhkeit  Wiirtenibtirgs,  rili.  1,2.  Doederlein,  Momi,  Knapp,  Schwane, 
•Ml  Bctnhard  affirm  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  Dot  the  price  of  oar  pardon,  but  the  oonflrming 
itdaratUm  of  tn»  piudon  from  God.    llagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  sect.  207,  note  6. 

V  Die  Lehrs  der  Kirche  rom  Tode  Jesu  in  den  Ersten  Drej  Jahrhunderton. 
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God's  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resorrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  saorifioe,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law." 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Ghrotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Christian  and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modern  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  suljeot  hr 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
such  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.  Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fietct  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  fnm  his  impriMnmeiU 
there  f^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ''  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey  ?  We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  the 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  his 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Christ 
The  system  known  as  UnitArianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to 
appease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  with  a 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last ;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us.  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  i^» 


1*  Die  Lehre  dcr  Kirche  Tom  Tode  Jesu  in  den  Ersten  Brei  Jfthrbunderten,  ss.  17S-180. 

«>  Augustine,  Epist.  ad  Evodium  99.    Op.  Imp.  ri.  22,  30.    Epist.  164.    Dante  makes  Adam  «j  b* 
had  been  4302  years  in  Limbo  when  Christ,  at  his  descent,  rescued  him.    Paradise,  canto  xztL 

n  Bretschneider  forcibly  illaitrates  this  in  his  Ilandboch  der  Dogmatik  der  Srang.-Luthcr. 
sects.  160-158,  band  iL 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
ipiritual  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.     As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
■o  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  Grod. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
idamorous  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
assaults  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven.     *'  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  Grod 
loved  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
op  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places.''    **  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''    This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
cifective.    Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  mid 
lu^y  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   *'  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self, even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christy  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
onto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  "  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  baptism.     "  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
rnen  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
ftom  the  dead."     "Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  y*» 
aiili^ect  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
waters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
sented Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.     Henceforth,  therefore, 
he  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
all  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      "Therefore,"   the  apostle  says, 
"we  are  buried   with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  wo  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
**  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
lireth  unto  God.    Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
onto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
m  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  he  returned  to  life  and  aacended  to 
heaven,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Every  moral 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

**  The  day  when  fh>in  the  dead 
Our  Lord  aroee,  then  ererjwhere, 
Out  of  their  darkneaa  and  despair. 
Triumphant  over  fears  and  ibes, 
The  souls  of  his  disciples 


An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
hand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  (o 
the  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
verse of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  £uth 
ul  ready  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanlesB 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
assured, — ^peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
*'  Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  res{>ond,  with  an 
unquenchable  per;  luision  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
responsible  soul : — "  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life !"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
•oul,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  suo- 
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needing  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
no  experimental  £Edth  in  a  future  entrance  &om  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— ^no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
space  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
■apposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
eareless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
bat  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
liessianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
aoon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plunly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  **  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
doad,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
aro  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delitrered  up  the  kingdom  to  God.''  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison* 
ment  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  has  been  p«v 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  reverse 
form,  thus : — The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  tliis  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen  :"  **God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  "  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive, — considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — because  God  is  no  accom- 
plice in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.      It  is  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modmed  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
d  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  ?  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
is  falsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
a  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine?  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine."  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power:  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  "The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,"  and  when  ho  promises  that,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
scornful  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
fidlure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
and,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
npon  it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
effect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  of  Clirist.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
have  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
fatuie  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  nugority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
my  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 
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belief  in  immortality, — a  belief  passiyely  resting  on  the  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  that 
fact  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  hi^py 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  historic 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Education 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  build  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  spent 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  ooune 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob* 
souring  accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blazed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unpr^'udiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  possibilities, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  spirit 
So  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body : — 
"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also."  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven.  , 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trust 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whoso  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust, — a  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved, — cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Educa- 
tion, associations,  hopes,  affections,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  oon- 
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▼inced ;  but  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  severe 
logical  eround,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "  The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  18  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un- 
scientific modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
value  as  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason.''  And  in  reply,  although 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufi&cient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chris- 
tiaD,  previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
tiieir  accounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
eridence  etfectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  lugenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
•  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  9^r-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  asf 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
flie  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
than.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
class  on  the  laws  of  evidence  V*  And  although  our  own  moral  beliois 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  t!ic> 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  ''  Of  all  wh<j 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
actually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
hAtre  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
fiuth,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
pot  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
ne  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion.'' 
lliis  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
b«it  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
available  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
stand  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  historically  as  well  as 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  resurreo- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capacity 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  proph^ 
cies  of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  w«gh  tiii6 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  Uow  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  ftici, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  We  shall 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  cvidenoe. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  U 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  na», 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prao* 
tical  method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.  So  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremdy 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  riae 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  givfli 
])lausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actual 
<'Vont.  If  we  trace  the  case  home  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
Hccx)ndly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  But,  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  mijs^akenly  supposed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinal  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
die  no  more?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared:  all  beyond  that— 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself— -is 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faith  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appears  clearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — •*  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth," — it  has  been  termed;  and  yet  hardly 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes: — "And the 
graves  were  opened,  and   many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
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and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  Went  but  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  tha  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
aocoant  of  the  resurrection  of  Er,  in  Persia  that  of  Vir^f,  in  Judea  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
produced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  logically  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why. 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
results.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
poneesor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forerunner 
ttd  type  of  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ESSENTIAL  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  DEATH   AND  LIFE. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
tod  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  "  death,"  '*  life,"  and 
•<^er  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
literal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
^  fathomed  without  especial  attention.  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life; 
^>ec»u»e  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  dis- 
tinctively, true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
favor.  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
(Mttions  is  '*  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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converted  from  hatred  to  love,  it  passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessed- 
ness. *'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead/'  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  **  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  indigerent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  intmnent  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  **  Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive ; 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died/'  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  conduct 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  tiie 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead :  he  therefore 
ei\joys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"  death''  and  ''  life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  **  a  terrible  serpent  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death.''  So  Paul  says  he  was  **in  dea.ths  oft." 
Ovid  says,  "The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an . 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civilis  mortuus^  legally  dead.  F6n61on  writes, 
*'  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  burn  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

"  But  certefl,  ho  that  haunteth  swlche  delicea 
Is  ded  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho'  rices.** 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur : — 

**  From  hi«  groat  eyes 
The  light  has  fled : 
^^  When  faith  departs,  when  honor  dies, 

V  mie  man  is  dead." 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God," — in  con- 
scious purity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
bat  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
firoits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
cerning the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  "Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  **  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  affirms,  **  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 
Fknl  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
tin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
•bo  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume- 
rous additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
tbe  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
Kiousness,  unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
altemative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
is  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,— an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing/'  and  which  r©» 
mains  indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  **  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  CHirist. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life ;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  runs 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

**  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit.*'  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul."  "Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "lie  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption; 
he  that  sowetli  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  most 
shortly  put  off*  this  tabernacle."  "The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coi\joined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  wliich  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re- 
cognition everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

"  Whose  lore  detects  beneath  our  cmmbling  clay 
A  soul,  exiled,  and  journeying  back  to  day." 

•'Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers, 
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"but  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
love  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.  "  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing  ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."  '*  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
fpirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistles — ^is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  flxed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
eritical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas, and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  suifering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death  ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
ibrmer  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
ifiiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tel  reliances — ^is  variously  personified  as  **  the  Flesh,"  "  Sin,"  "  Death," 
•*  Mammon,"  "  the  World,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Members,"  "  the  Law  of 
Sm  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
ktter  result — to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
elemal  being — is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  **  Righteousness," 
"  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
eluded  all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
Uie  results  of  misery  they  effect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
Ibe  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  insure.  For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
l^istle  to  the  Galatians,  that  *'  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
eeesive  sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
detB,  and  such  like."  Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
eonnected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.  The  term  '*  flesh"  is  obvi- 
oi»ly  used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
idiich  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.  These  personifications, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  irrespon- 
ible,  incapable  of  guilt.     ''Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body."  In  illustration  of  this  point  ChrysoBtom  says,  "  If  a  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
house."  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  apy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  Paul, 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  show. 
"  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  his." 
"  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
**  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  ''  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  "  Present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  necessarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  "  the  lasts 
of  the  mind,"  the  "fleshly  mind,"  "filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "seducing 
spirits,"  "  corrupt  minds,"  "  mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "  reprobate 
mind," — showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  "  I  pray  that  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphorically, 
"walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — that 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  further  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  theni  arose  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  the 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  by  its 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter: — 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul."  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hos- 
tile alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pss- 
sions  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  tlie  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con- 
flicts hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter IS  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
nesB.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"The  body  Is  the  tonnent,  hell,  fate,  load,  tyrant, 
Dreadftd  pest,  and  punishing  trial,  of  the  soul 
Which,  when  it  quits  the  body,  flies,  as  from  the  bonds 
Of  death,  to  immortal  Ood." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, —the  fearful 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  imd  bis  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  corn  grows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  imderstood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
''We  have  thb  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,''  and  the  poor,  dying  tone* 
mant  of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

**  A  Tase  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
Gbnstrain'd  to  hold  the  breath  of  God." 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
oonsideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
maimer.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  (rod,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
Tinoa  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
eaqperience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  "  And  you  hath 
be  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
nuUied  and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  death,"  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  imto 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  it  is  written,  "If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  becanse 
of  righteousness  •/'  that  is,  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  bot 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  "  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  yoa, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies/'  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  *'  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh."  And  Plotinus  declares,  ''Temperance  and  justice  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betiay 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beaoon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  "  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,"  he  feels  tiie 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  burn  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 

**  Wc  feel  through  all  this  fleshly  dreMe 
Bright  shootes  of  eTerlastingnease.** 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  groir 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.     Then 

**  Man  lives  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
Himaelf  his  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave.** 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit,  in  the  daily  dnftMS 
of  life,  of 

**  Those  lofty  miuilnga  which  within  us  sow 
The  seeds  of  higher  kind  and  hrighter  being,** 
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deuise,  viyify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soara 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy 
■ting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?''  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death,— concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
aooount  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — who  writes, 
''Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
oommandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
is  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
pimishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  *'  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
elaration  was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — ^loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 


2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
^oseness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figurativ^y,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
in  another  connection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
**  death."    The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — "righteousness,"  **  faith/'  "  life,"  "  blea> 
ednois.''  '*  eternal  life/'  These  different  words  frequently  stand  to  repro- 
sent  the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
10  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  tenil% 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion  and 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  acceptance 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience,  and 
alienation ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousneoi 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rd*- 
tion  of  identity — ''  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efifeet 
— "  the yha^  of  sin  is  death,  the/no^  of  righteousness  is  life" — ^proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
We  are  urged  to  be  ''  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
iiil  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  he 
had  *'  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
i:uto  it;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfefe^ 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  are 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Chriat't 
mission.  **  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  ain, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  "  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences  . 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  enjoy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way, — the 
blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  JesusYxit- 
weighs  the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  the  sin  introduced 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  repre- 
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sented  as  having  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  hut  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fall  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stern  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
"death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  fiHth,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
but  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
Qpon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
linniah  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  Qod's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im- 
plied, that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  "  spiritual  body"  or  "  heavenly  house ;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manesy  when 
** unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
tt  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
sartbly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
t  failure, — ^that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
wholly  different.     And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besidet,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  not 
man  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  been 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab» 
surdity ;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove  (me 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  00 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  80  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  warn 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  mjrriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently ^eath  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in* 
flScted  upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  ui\just.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
guilty.  Ail  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strong 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  "As  dleth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth.''  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era» 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — ^which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,*  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousnett, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  bul^  a  blessing  and  a  privilege, 
fipictetus  wrote,  "It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  man  not 
to  die."*  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 
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to  go  to  heaven  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Chriat 
■apposes  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  he  thought  hy  us  thatsfioath 
it  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  ii^to 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
nnyeOed  presence  of  God.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
6od,  for  us  to  die  is  gain :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception — ^is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
and  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
H  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced 
momenta  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

*'  I  would  not  livo  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  stay : 
Oh,  who  would  live  alway  away  ftDm  his  God?*' 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.     The  god  said,  *'  At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."     At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
iiomber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'    He  who  regards  death  as  upK>n 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Chnstian's  view  of  it, — ^not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
ititious  atheist's  view.     And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.     The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
^thin  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.     Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
tiew  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
fbreTer'  on  the  earth.      But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
^Consequence  of  sin.    The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come 
tapon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
•omewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
Contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
nooountability.    With   this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  ai 
Wge  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.    All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 
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ignorance,  and  vice.    And  it  is  the  same  with  every  other  dan  of 
miseries. 

*'  The  worid  in  Titanic  immortally 
Writhes  beneath  the  burning  moontaln  of  its  sins.** 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
"  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;''  and  it  is  a  truth  whoaa 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  Xhat  eveiy 
kind  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  fi'om  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  An4  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
lore  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  thft 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life-— is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason: 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thouglit  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Cliristianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  suffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  natui'e 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
et-ernal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his  liighest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
gift  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — ^is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yel  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shuwn  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
fill  sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
oonsciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  ai*  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
tenght  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
diaracter,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
int  than  the  previous.     The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
itances  and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.     Men  overlook  it  in  their 
mperficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.    When 
iU  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
ind  prises  &il,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
beosuse  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  "  make 
»  heaven  of  hell,'*  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."     It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
hig  from  the  very  nature  of  Ood  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
end  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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verted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  mlsirf . 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  accompaniments  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  bad, 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributionB  of 
men's  characters  and  livps  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  ways, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  Hit-* 
tory  preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocenoe  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul.confiimf 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — *'  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;"  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to.  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity ;  while  enjoyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  hit 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Clii'istian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christiani^ 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subject,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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§orth  the  details  of  the  sul^ect.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as  a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various  Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tiaUy  in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
tained from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
conceptions.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  the 
•poetles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
aooordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Siieol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
ef  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
tliese  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
md  competent  scholar  doubt  ?^  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
sad  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tisn  views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira- 
tion. Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.     Paul  says  of  Peter,  "  I  withstood  him  to  the  face.'' 


*irwh«li>liH.lii,  Oder  di«  Ldire  Ton  den  Letzten  Dingen.  Mit  beionderer  RUcksicht  anf  die  gangbAre 
Iiri^n  Torn  IladflB.  Buel,  1840.  De  Wette  interprebi  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  Into  Hftdet 
•>a  ayth  deriTfd  from  the  Idea  that  he  was  the  Sarlor  not  only  of  his  living  followers  bnt  alsa 
M  the  iMsthan  and  the  dead.    Bibl.  Dogmatik,  s.  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foandfttioiui  of  the 
Ap68tolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  had  a  sharp  controyersyt  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder/'  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Cliristianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in» 
tegral  part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in> 
congruous  and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  whereTer 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  recepti<m  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  fSMst^ 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — more  potent  for  ages  thsB 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  Victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  in  ewerf 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  **  There  is 
Jesus/'  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  "and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him/' 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  tlie  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  lo  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  torturei 
infiicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  re4icted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  nimbus  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  ami  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  bnital  jeers 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  caUing 
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oo  Christ,  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
leB8  life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  afiections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — ^is  love.  From  thia  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  hearts  ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
•od  generous  impulse, — to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
lies  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 
ptophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
human  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
longing  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
love  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
tad  diffuse  the  faith  in  h  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 
who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
find  admittance. 

"  Continno  andiUe  voces,  ragitus  ct  ingemi, 
Infiuittlmquo  animae  flenten  in  limine  primo.'* 

Go  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
diild.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breezes  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
tommer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
aeen  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
Tttions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

**  How  at  tlM  Almighty  Father's  hand, 
Nearest  the  throne  of  living  light. 
The  choirs  of  infant  seraphs  stand, 
And  daszling  shine  where  all  are  bright.* 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrine8--ohi€f 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  fotuie 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  nunel 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expremang 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  hM 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  significaaoe  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  surrival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  dangen, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  h6tf 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  eLsewhoe 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imaginatitm 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  ? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  mediseval  art — to  adapt  a  remarifr' 
able  passage  from  Heine' — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eiev^ 
tion  of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixiona,  djm^ 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  drasses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeom 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  wood.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  air\'.  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
so  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianilyt 
• — the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

*  Die  Romantiache  Scfaale,  bach  I. 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
oanfession, — by  tlie  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — ^by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
eniTe  it, — ^by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— ^by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-coivjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
— has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
tiie  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  comc.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
ii  fimiished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
flood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
bidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
•lorma  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
•ad  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption."* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
afbture  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
great  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
ibared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — ^its  right  hand  touching  the 
llirane  of  Gk>d,  its  left  clasping  humanity — ^announced  in  one  breath  the 
fwirrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  Their  highest  lore  wae  for  the  few  coooeired. 
By  fchoola  discnu'd,  but  not  by  crowds  beliered. 
The  angel-ladder  clomb  the  hearenly  steep, 
But  at  its  foot  the  priesthoods  lay,  asleep. 
Thfy  did  not  preach  to  nations,  *  Lo,  your  God  t* 
Mo  thousands  followed  where  their  footsteps  trod: 
Mot  to  the  flshermon  they  said,  *  Arise!' 
Mot  to  the  lowly  offer'd  they  the  skies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs:  alasl  what  men  most  need 
Is  DO  sect's  wisdom,  but  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  bnt  for  the  human  kind, 
Tlie  uncultured  reason,  the  unletter'd  mind, 
Tlie  poor,  the  oppress'd,  the  laborer,  and  the  slate^ 
Ood  said,  *  Be  light !'— and  light  was  oo  the  grarel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  given, — 
Tor  all  wide  oped  the  impartial  gates  of  heaTen.*** 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  A  PUTURB 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIC  DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  dote 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  HenoM  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  fwwr 


arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.     With  experimenta 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth 
elusions  agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  sool  L-    '^ 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spirita. 
conditions.    To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus, 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explained — th»-^ 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions.  Judaic  a^^*' 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  fciJ** 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrectio*- 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.     The  sum  of   t^ 
suits  thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  fOtnt 
3U4 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-.JewiHh  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
kxMe  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.* 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
fidth,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  poesesB  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
laading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Cliurch, — 
which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
beretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
•ocleBiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
oandid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufilicicnt  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  sQcceeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


1  BnCa^iMlder,  Wm  lehren  die  lUtt'sten  KirchenvlUer  Uber  dio  Entotelmng:  der  Sundo  nnd  dea 
twin,  AAuaPu  Tergefaen  and  die  Ventthnnng  darch  Christnin.    Oppositionsschrift,  band  rUL  hit.  3^ 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  tlia 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  firom 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  8yi»- 
tems  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  he  modifyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.'  He 
held  that  all  souls — ^whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank- 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im* 
prisoned  in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previdiB 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  ac^usted  gndm 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  bj 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exacUy  fitted  lo 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  suffer' 
ing — even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that' 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  to- 
stored  to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pr^ 
ponderant  jwwer  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'  He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.  He  was  ignorant  of  tho  modern  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  ex|)Osition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  eveu 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.     Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 


>  Do  PrineipiiB,  lib.  UL  Gftp.  6.  •  Ibid.  Ub.  iL  «»|ik  9^  M. 

«  CommeDUriet  on  tbe  AflUnof  the  Christians  in  the  First  Three  Onntwritt:  Third  Omtwy, 
•ectM.  27-29. 
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his  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
after  him.  In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  witji  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
vailed, and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
i%  was  condemned  as  a  heresy  ;^  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  bo  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.  The  distinctive 
news  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Anguatine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
•11  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin,'' 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
tanght  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
noold  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
\ad^  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
daimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven:  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
iaunortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
alected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
FeiAgiuB  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
aerta,  and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merita.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
onattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
faj  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin  ;^ 
PdagiuBy  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
Iflnming,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
ajatem,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 


•  OagBoimeh,  Dogmeiignchichte,  sect.  183. 

•  Wifgen,  Angnatiidtin  and  PelagianUm,  tnui*.  from  tbo  Gemuui  bj  R.  Emcrfon,  cb.  xU. ;  also  ppk 

^ea.7a,7a. 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fully  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before^ 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  oonvictioDf 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  revolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent ;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition  I"  (etmspenio  tkmmaia, 
massa  perdiiumU,)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  th# 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — ^their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — ^no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  sool  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  nn  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
t  ho  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citinf 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  oxpliett 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  i&eii 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
lieaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few;  but  undoubtedly 
tlie  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  b,  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  ho 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  lovo 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then,  tho 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  ptl^ 
doned  ?  No.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satisfaction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — ^was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  It  was  developed, 
step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.^    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 

*  IlagonbAch,  Dogmcngeschichfee,  sect  68. 
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turn  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Aiwelm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.    No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.    What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
ndemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?    In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.    He  became  flesh,  to 
ibdc  and  to  save  the  lost.    This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
•aflbrings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation,    'the  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
vedemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
tiiem  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
pert  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
idorld  and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
m  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.    The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  resultr 
ant  of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.    Run  over  the 
relerant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Ofril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fbfl  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tioii,  not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
eonnection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
morrection,  and  ascension  I     For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
Uie  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — ^that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.    They  also  accepted 
it  ae  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when  . 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
dieins  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.    They  received  it 
tm  A  hct  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
hf  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.     So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufficient 
pawet  of  Christ.    In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
neUiphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
deviaed  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
CaMn ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  that  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.    Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
deteined  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent^ 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.*  Augustine  says  thai 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.*®  One  must  be  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world  :*'  but  with  this  ex* 
ception  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case.^ 
Augustine  says,  *'A11  are  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer :  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven.''  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  "without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  *'Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.""  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 


•  De  Anima,  secto.  7  et  55.  »  Kpirt.  CLXI V. 

11  Iluidekoper,  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Oenturies  oonoeming  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Under-Wocld. 
u  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xt. 

u  Wiedenfeld,  Do  Exorcisrai  Orlgino,  Mutatlone,  deqoe  ht^ai  Actoi  peragendi  Ratknie      VmaiSm, 
Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  313,  Torrey's  trans. 
M  De  Civ.  Dei.,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  xxv. 
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the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  tho*  general  judg- 
ment; neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
tome  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.'^  After  the  numerous  evidences 
giTen  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  tho 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  Wo 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fftthers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
Were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  Tho  reply 
tarns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Tluradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
vnder-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.'*  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  "Paradise,"  not  of 
hearen,  that  TertuUian  said  **  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  tho  perfect  key." 
80^  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fato  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
•^Ptaradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  tlirown  open  to 
tbem.  Irenaius  says,  ** Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Bwadise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."" 

A  notable  attempt  has  boon  repeatedly  made — for  example,  by  the 
tttDOUs  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
•*-to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  tho  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
Out  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
«rror  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathei-s  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irmieus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
tlMte  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  TertuUian  did. 
"The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (in  immor- 
martem  UderanteSy)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world.^ 


•  fliey  fed,  M  NoTfttian  tayg,  (De  Trlnitate,  1.)  a  prnrjudicium  ftUuri  judieii.    See  also  Ernesti, 
de  Tetor.  rotrnm  Oplaione  de  Statu  Medio  Acimar.  a  Corpora  s^unctoram.    In  his  Leet« 
fn  Ep.  ad  Ilebr. 
WC4(^  Me  Ambrote.  De  Paradiso 
n  Adr.  IlaiWL,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  r. 
V  8m  this  point  aUj  argued  in  an  academic  diseerUtion  published  at  KOnigsberg,  1827,  bearing 
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The  concordtuit  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradist, 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  **  canttUuimtu  omnem  anunam  cqmd  inferos  sequegtrari  in  diem 
Domini," 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  hearen, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  moM 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time  utterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  dothad 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  §ftth^ 
— ^when 

<*Th«  angel  of  the  tmmpet 
fiOuOl  split  the  cbarnel  mrth 
With  his  biMt  10  cleiir  and  bnif% 
And  quicken  the  charnel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  grare^ 
TIU  the  dead  aU  stand  ereot" 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  '*  The  coming  of  EUm^ 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  setting-up  oC 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events.""  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  on- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  considef^ 
able  period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma: 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  theee 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question : — 
*'  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  fiesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  Ho^miMMJ^ 
after  the  judgment,  ^piash  their  teeth  in  hell  ?" 


\ 


the  title  *<  Antiqnlflsimoram  Ecclesin  Ormcm  Patmm  de  Immortalltate  Aninue  Sentcoti* 
sentur.**  Thoy  held  that  the  inner  man  was  originally  a  spirit  (wve^fta)  and  a  eoal  {^J/vxi)  hleoM 
and  immortal, — that  is,  indeetmctibly  united  and  blesRcd.  Bat  by  nin  the  soul  loeee  the  s|rirltaal 
becomes  BubJ«.>ct  to  death, — that  is.  to  iRnorance  of  its  DiTine  origin,  alienation  ftxHn  God, 
and  an  abode  in  Hades.  By  the  influences  flowing  from  the  mission  of  Christ,  man  is  elevated  i 
to  conwions  communion  with  God,  and  the  spirit  is  restored  to  the  soul.  **  54  restltultnr, 
i^vx^>  flt  autem  wnitartK^;  si  non  reetitaitur,  manet  xl/vjc^  fit  autem  wapmiK^t  qood 
a  mortc." 
1*  De  Civ.  I>ei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  30,  sect.  5. 
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Duiixig  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  wercr  great  fluctua- 
Hons^  growtliB,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
4he  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  bfiptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.*  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
onr  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
leign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill6  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
tnd  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  IrensBUS  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  '*  in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters^  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
tand  gr^>e8,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
pliudcs  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry.  Take  me:  I  am  better!"  This,  of 
course,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
limes  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
mfllennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
•ad  moral."  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
(excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  tlie  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
Ims  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
bj  the  modem  sect  of  Second- Adventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
a|ypeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


',  Plantiiig  and  Timiiiing,  Eng.  trans,  p.  102. 
Dt  Itoa  Pitniiii,  lib.  IL  ca|».  4. 

M UiudMr,  SntwSckelang  der  Lehre  Tom  Taawii^Jltturigen  Relche  In  den  Drei  Smten  Jahrhna- 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  comiDg  of  Christ  P  The  doctrine  itself  it 
a  Jewish-Christian  figment  supported  only  by  &  shxulowy  basis  of  fiuu^. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  GokI  will  indeed  ooTcr 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.** 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradiie 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
whore  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  bc||came  practically  the  foie> 
most  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  ta 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  effectively  organ* 
ized  as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  pari  of 
the  sixth  century.^  No  more  needs  to  be  said  hero,  as  the  subject  mora 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  futora 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  Ont 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  stata 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Finl 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Uymeneus  and  Philetus,  **  that  tha 
resurrection  has  passed  already  ;*'  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  tha 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  retp* 
pearcd  faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  tha 
early  ages  of  the  Churcli.  Ilierux,  on  author  who  lived  at  I>ontopolii 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurn»ction  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restore<l  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  result 
rection  at  tlio  end  of  the  world ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it.** 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  wei'e  there, — .Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimH 
nately.     This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the 


**  See  r.  g.  The  End.  by  I)r.  Cumminp;.    The  Fecood  Advent,  bj*  D.  Brown. 

M  Rush.  On  the  Millennium.    Bl>hop  Husscll,  DiBCimntes  on  Uus  Millcaniam.    Corrodl, 
de(i  Cliiliannos. 

^  KlUzRe,  Qeschichte  der  Lehre  vein  Zustando  des  Menscheo  nach  dem  Tod*  In  der 
Kirrhi*.  nbsrh.  ▼.  m.  320-352. 
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•  And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
*tmnecl  this  **  damnable  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Xarcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
^peculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
li|^t,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
deftth  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.  Jehovah 
WMB  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
ihem  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
•nd  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
dared  that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets.-'  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
(o  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
leourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
wntemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  f.esh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
drtent  with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
tense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
ef  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  ih  a  systematic  manner.'-'®  Augustine  said,  **  If  we 
lay  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless  I" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
briieved  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.^ 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manicha»in  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


*  IranieiM,  Adv.  Httm.,  lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

*  Acconnt  of  the  Guottlc  Sects,  lu  Hoflhelm's  Oomm.,  II.  Gentnry,  wcU  tt. 
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still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.*  It  started  with  the  Persian  doo- 
trine  of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  away  in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.  In  arranging 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  flight  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manicheean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  bom  again  ahd  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — ^the  soul 
be  still  imreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 
with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation*  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light." 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
future  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposal 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Hadean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  lioavon.      The  patristic 


^  Baur,  Dan  ManichKifiche  KeligionMyBtem. 
n  Mosheim,  Coniui.,  III.  Centurj,  sects.  44-62. 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  tp  the  Father's  presence.  The 
Manichiean  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought,  prayer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blisslul  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

MEDIiEYAL   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE  LinS. 

Ths  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — from  the  first 
foil  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediaeval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  "  Never,'' 
says  Micbelet,  **  can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived." 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  laity.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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sacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  io  be  angeb 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  *'  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world/'  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  i*elation  to 
the  futuro  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  tho  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Churefa 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  tho  papal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
tho  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  tho  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim* 
portant,  changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  stop.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  at 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  cschatology — as  deducible,  for  inr 
stance,  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "  AiiosUet* 
Creed" — to  medicBval  cschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Summa"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  Tlie  sup» 
posititious  details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  antinged  in 
greater  subdivision ;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admit* 
sion  of  certain  souls ;  tho  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  tho  wholo  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  workhxj  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  l)ccn  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,'  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  tho  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efficiency, — exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Cliristianity  was  conformed  to  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  mort 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  senicc.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  pagan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites, were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.*  Christian  l?aptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 


1  Middleton,  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and  Faganina. 
*  Lobeck,  Aglaophamns,  lib.  i.  sect.  6.    Mocheim's  Oomni.,  ch.  i.  lect.  13. 
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nlyeot  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
tunes  delayed  until  just  before  death.'  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.^  When 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
leoourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
abodes,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  diflPerent  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium ;  the  hapless 
ohildren  were  detained  in  tlie  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  ^ko  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
ialTation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  mediseval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
mflfering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
Qurred  here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
qqantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
fltrth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  *'  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell.''"  Such  representations  are  found 
ofaiourely  in   the  Vendidad  and  more  fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 


a  Warboftoa,  DIt.  htg^  book  U.  Mct.  4.  *  Terence,  Phormio,  ftct  L  aoene 

a  Oonncil  of  Trent,  aem.  rl.  can.  xxx.    Sea.  zxt.  :  Decree  on  Inrocatlon  of  Saints. 
•  8m  Mnmnn,  Hiat.  Lntin  Cbriatianitj,  book  sir.  ch.  IL 
'  Wttm  refcrences  to  "  Sraddhn**  in  Index  to  Vlahnn  PonuML 
a  AtkinaoD'a  tnuu.  of  the  Sbih-NAmeh,  p.  886. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  tiiat,  from  a  belief  that  married  p«i^ 
sons  were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  penom 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.*  Hie 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.  In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — '*  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain,— doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resorreo- 
tion.  For  if  ho  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  horn 
g|j^  i>io  r^Y^Q  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world.^^  They  taught^ 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders ;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned.^ 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manalis,"  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  deacribei 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire."  The 
feast-day  of  purgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb* 
stones,  and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pui^ 
gatory.  There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up — accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory.** 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  oon- 

*  RichardflOD,  Diflsertation  on  the  Language,  Uteratnre,  and  Manners  of  the  Kastem  NatkM,  f. 
847. 
10  Gap.  xii.  42-45.  n  Eisenmcnger,  Entdecktca  Jadenthnm,  th.  U.  kap.  tI.  a.  9S7. 

^  Kabbala  Denndata,  torn.  ii.  pan.  i.  pp.  106, 109, 118.  n  JSndd,  lib.  ri  1. 7m 
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eeiyed  and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — ^that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manicheeans  imagined  that  all 
MViIs,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^^  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
m  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  friture  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
fbould  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
nttorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Popish 
purgatory.^  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tivee  or  the  clergy, — ^but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  facts  of 
llie  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efficiency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
hf  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.*^ 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
■sntatives  of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
npidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
osDtury,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
nsion  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
letnm,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
Msembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
itances  and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.^^  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
sod  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 

j^ 

>*  Moshaim,  Comm.,  IIT.  Century,  sect.  49,  note  3. 
M  DlMOMiTe  fnm  Popery,  part  U.  book  iL  lect.  2. 
^  Kdgar,  Vftriatioiu  of  Popery,  ch.  xtL 
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and  Tividlj  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  iiddition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal  sins.  Christ  died  to  ** deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  tha 
denl."  lie  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven."**  "  Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  bj 
the  »Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  meriti^ 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  moss,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :^ — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abnh 
ham's  Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory;  wheM 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  arc  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Ilell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  wlien  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever, — ^the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
j)Oor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

"To  tell  I  he  Bccrets  of  their  prison-house, 
Thfy  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 


"  Catechism  of  tho  Council  of  Trent. 
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Would  harrow  op  thy  sool,  freeze  thy  yoong  blood, 
Ifake  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  ftom  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  oombined  locks  stand  on  end 
Like  qnllla  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.     An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.   Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.    The 
mediseval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awfdl.    GrinMn  says,  "He  was  Jewish,  heathenish,  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once.''     He  was  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,''  a 
"hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."*^    The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
osnt  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.    There  was  an  old  tradition 
tbat  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  q^ught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow^  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
'Ue  Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards !    A  man  stood 
Joff  his  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.    The  devil  came  up  and 
aiked  what  he  was  doihg*    "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.     "Can  you 
GMt  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.     "That  I  can,"  says  the  man :  "will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"     "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 
Up  jumps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
n€?ver  been  seen  since !    There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
^hat  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.     As  long 
••he  did  this  he  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity; 
hut  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
•hoold  be  the  forfeit.     He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
^  big  most  desperate  eflforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
*«  last  night  of  the  century ;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
^•^  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  oflf  in  a  storm 
^  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
°^  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
*he  gins  the  congregation  were  committing.    He  covered  the  parchment 
^  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
^  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.     It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
•naartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  oflS- 

n  Deutsche  My  thologie,  cap.  xzxiiL :  TealbL 
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elating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happened,  un- 
proved the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers."  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimmiog 
down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  golden  ball  in 
the  other:  coming  opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  "Rise,"  and 
instantly  the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the 
town,  which  is  yet  in  ruins. 

Ignes-fatui,  hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought  to 
be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers  to 
the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
"yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "hell-hounds,"  composed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night.^ 

In  the  year  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to 
come  back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  hit 
death  the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  consisting  of  flames  of  fire  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  logical  propositions.  He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from 
purgator}',  that  the  cowl  weighed  on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said 
he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the  pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus 
spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat  on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through. 
The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his  scholars,  "  I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing 
to  crows,  and  vain  things  to  the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which 
fears  not  death." 

**  Linqno  coax  ranis,  eras  oorris,  Tanaqne  ranis. 
Ad  logicen  pergo  quae  mortis  non  timet  ergo."** 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Fien 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1362, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "  I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptized.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pop6 
wished  mo  to  bo  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."^  "Ever  since  the  fell  of  Adam,  Age  hai 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hcU."^  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  descent 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there,  hit 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars."  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 


*>  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1820 :  Pop.  Myth,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  theVeturn  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  hLs  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils»  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again  I 

The  mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influ- 
tfitial.  Neander  says,  "The  inmost  distinction  of  mediaeval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  conjoined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur^ 
hished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "  Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  hoiTor 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.^®  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
Itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Anxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  "  crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
tttested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  freed  the  do- 
parted  souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
test  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruinod 
eaatles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  hia 
^ame ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller.**  It  is  hard  for 
OS  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  cur- 
nestnees  of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  It,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
Iiow  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 


»  Karly  English  MiKelUniet,  No.  2. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.     By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasiye  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  >'i5ibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect^ 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.     In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous   Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
''that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  afirighted  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell."     A  U^mendow 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological   notions  of  the 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — ^was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.     Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.""     This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — famine,  0|>- 
piession,  pestilence,   war,  superstition — then   weighing   on   the   people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Mioholot, — '*sadas 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
L*>ok  at  those  anticjue  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  rcpulsiveness  of  deatli.     See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection   shall  redeem  them   from  their  unsj)eakable   sorrows  and 
i*aisc   them   from   nothingness   into   exi3tence  and   from    the   grave  to 
God.'' 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  j>erioa  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  land««cape 
of  life  "wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  me<;lium  of  a 
stained  casement."    While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  Inmeath  the  lifted 
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Host,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  8:ivior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mered through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  I" 
filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  "  Dies 
Irm"  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
vomit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man. 
Ghosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
ttas  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witehcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  ^m  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
ihuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
qoaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Denounced 
hy  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile^ armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind.''  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  "  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished." 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.^^  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
Ikbles  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  As««i8i  between  the 
ere  of  the  Ist  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
•ometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Jfemrly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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years  the  pilgrimage  to  Fortiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.** 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats: — ^* Suadendo  de 
axlestis  regrd  beatitudiney  comminando  de  ceiemo  supplido  in/cmi.'^**  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

"  And  they  who,  to  be  sore  of  PandlM, 
Djring,  pat  on  the  weeda  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Frandscan  think  to  pus  diagoiMd." 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelitet 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  soals  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  the^  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.** 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  medicBval  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  tlie  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  "There  goes  the  man  who  hns 
been  in  helP* — will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threatj$  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  varlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  opi)ressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  azure 
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oope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
Divina  Oommedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  '*  Purgatory''  and  "  Heir' 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  ''Paradise.*'  The 
medieeval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror .*• 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.'^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable^ — were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  mode  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
tpirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet, — 

"  T  am  thy  father'tt  ghost, 
DoomM  for  a  certain  timo  to  walk  the  night, 
And  fur  tlie  day  confined  to  fast  in  flres. 
Till  the  foul  cnm<>s  dono  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  bnrnt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
Bcent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


*  If  any  one  would  see  in  how  many  forms  the  faith  In  hell  and  in  the  devil  appeared,  let  him 
look  orer  the  pages  of  the  "  Dictionnairo  TnfomaV*  by  J.  Collin  de  Plancy. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  hb  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thoughU^ 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

**  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ns!** 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins, — 

**It  is  the  Tery  witdiing  time  of  niji^t, 
When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  oat 
Contagion  to  this  world.** 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believed,  was* 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  mterviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world.** 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  served 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whoso 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain :  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  visitor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomiting  fiame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  goo<i  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  jng's  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  fillo^l 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldi-on 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sittin:! 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  from  Naples,  "The 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  waist  of  a  sifiil .']  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.     This  is  ineaui 


Do  Boismont,  Rational  llixtt.uf  Ualluciuatiotis,  rli.  xiv. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
beludf  of  souls  in  purgatory."  Huskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  sufficient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — gives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priario, 
on  the  river  Amo.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
scaffolding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
ft  direful  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
ndity  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.    These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate.  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trs^ing-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.     In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
any  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  muramings  at  festivals."     A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.     The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  whiph 
had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.*®    There  were  two  popular  festivals, — of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description, — one  called  the  "Fgte  of  the  Tipsy 
Priest*,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table;  the  other  called  the  "F^te  of  the  Cuckolds,"  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others*  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.    There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,'*  in  wliich  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
•equel — ^is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.   In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticiilar  one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 


Early  Mysteries  sod  Latin  Poems  of  the  XII.  sod  XIII.  Ceataries,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright 
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power.*'  Peter  Lombard  says,  **  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait/'^  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo!  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

**T1ie  captiTe  world  awakt,  and  Ibianda 
The  pris'ner  looie,  the  Jafler  bounder* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event. 
In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 
couplet: — 

**Thts  day  Uw  angelic  King  baa  rieen, 
Iirading  the  piooe  firom  Uieir  priaoo.**** 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  *'Ez- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  coming 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

**  Since  first  tliat  hell  was  made  and  I  was  pat  therein, 
&ich  sorrow  nerer  ere  I  had,  nor  heard  I  soch  a  din. 
My  heart  begins  to  start ;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  r^ice, — these  souls  most  tirom  ns  go. 
Ho,  Beelz^ub!  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  nerer  heard  in  taeU." 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
arid  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in."  The  portals  fiy  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  "  Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."  Jesus 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight  I  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"  Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


^  See  the  eloqnont  sermon  on  this  sal^ect  preached  by  Lnis  de  Oranada  in  the  sixteenth  centaiy- 
Ticknor's  Ilbt.  Spanish  Lit^  toI.  iii.  pp.  123-127. 
«  Sententie,  lib.  iii.  diRtinctio  19.  ^  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries. 
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'^  Wboerer  purchases  any  thing, 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  diildren. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage : 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gave  him. 
Ho  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me." 

But  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

"  Satan !  it  was  mine, — 
The  apple  thou  gayest  him. 
The  apple  and  the  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
As  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods, 
With  reason  wUl  I  have  him."* 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
ft  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
fiting  him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
•nd  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  *'  Item:  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence."  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "  Item :  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
pence."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  ITie  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
hf  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
cUunned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
sbout  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dromcUis  persona  included 
many  queerxjharacters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
*' Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
**Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often. 


«  Halliweirs  edition  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 
^  Sharp,  Esmy  on  the  Dramatic  Myiteries,  p.  24. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Rabelais's 
Pantagruel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie."*^  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitehen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world  I*' 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire."  In  this  element  of  mediaeval  life,  this  feature  of  medisval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit.  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  aetmd 
life  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthroned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  hero  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  n  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.**    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 


^  K(>ceDtIy  edited  by  Ilnllhvcll  and  publiRhed  by  the  Shakspeare  Society. 
^  Ilageubach,  Di^menj^eschichto,  sect.  205. 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  massive 
cells  of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if 
pope  or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

"  Would  banish  him  to  wmf  a  burning  chain 
In  the  great  dungponii  of  the  unfurgiven, 
Ben^ith  the  space-deep  castlo- walls  or  hcaren.*^ 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediaeval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap-doors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there.  Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  *'  Virgin," 
used  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
he  approached  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.** 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suffering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  mediaeval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated* and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
Mind  truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  it«  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mulating much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

m  Tbe  Ki«  of  th«  Virgin,  in  the  Arcbieologia  pobllsbed  by  the  Antiqoaries  of  London,  yoI.  xztUL 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  spirant  horrors,  gradually  broke 
up  and  dissolved, — 

**  Like  a  great  sopentitions  make,  uncarled 
From  the  pale  templet  of  the  awakening  wcnld." 


CHAPTER    m. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

The  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapaciocis 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Church  from  its  iniquitooi 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  WicklifPe,  WesML 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.*  The  corruption  of  the  mediaeval  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  veiy  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wliolesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Especially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  "God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  p>erjurer8,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  tlie  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart."* 
At  the  opening  of  **  Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  '*  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives !"  Nash,  in  his 
**  Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 


1  UUmann.  Roformatoron  vor  dor  ReformatioD. 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future  !• 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  "be  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  "  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  "  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  **  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
le^ing  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restoration ist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Latheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.     It 


*  D'AubigDi,  Hist.  RefomutUon,  book  iii. 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  and 
thai  all  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seema 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  tlie  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rcchenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
<*  Whoeo  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  1  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocac}'  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  tlie  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wip(Ml  off  tlie  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heavon  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able: and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  sliould  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinista,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  tliat  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  l>odily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  ix>wer  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  thw  m 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.     Tliirdlj» 
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it  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  anniliilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.*  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula — eveiy  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.*  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alox- 
ittdria,  Origen,  Gregory  of*  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalisra  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
by  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
tnd  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modem  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
•re  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
Bembera  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Univei-salists.  Finally,  it 
lias  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
*iemedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
qjplied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt ;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  God.  Many  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numbers  of 
indiTidoal  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations,  now 
accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


4  FlMgft  tf^m  a  ftill  cxpoiiition  of  tbeae  poInU  with  referencet  to  the  authoritiea.    Oetcbiehte  dar 

rom  Znatasde,  u.  ■.  f,  itbth.  ii.  m.  :U3-2G0. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  suhject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celehrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  seal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  souL 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.*  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Kan  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  wooICl  have  been  immortally  pre- 
served alive  had  he  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fofe* 
told  in  the  gospel.^  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controveny 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  ei\joyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — ^the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  (o 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture.'  .Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breatli.  Ho  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortalinng 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
(lay.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell !  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther,  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 


*  Coward,  Search  after  Souls. 

7  Hallet,  No  Resurrection,  no  Future  State. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.'  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

**  What !  hu  old  Adam  snorted  all  this  time 
Under  some  senselesse  clod,  with  sleep  ydead  V*^^ 

John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  "  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death."  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part^  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
faition  to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
bai  discovered  **  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  V 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
labject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.     It  would  be  im- 
poisible  to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
oomplicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.    Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.     His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"   "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
^ng  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.     We  shall 
Oierely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
•ccompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
We  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
*f  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
^tion  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
Worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal, and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


liidtlmnie,  View  of  the  Controversy  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State :  appendix.  It  la  pro- 
**^  that  the  great  Reformer's  q>inion  on  this  point  vas  not  always  the  same.  For  he  says,  di»> 
^''^7*  "Tbe  first  man  who  ditxi,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  been  asleep  bat 
*o  lioor.**    Betta,  Dr.  M.  Lather's  Olaubenslehre,  cap.  ir. :  Die  Lehre  ron  den  Lctzen  Dingen.    Tet 

*  &  HuDer  seems  ooncIusiTely  to  prore  the  troth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  title  of  his 
''^r-^Dasi  Lather  die  Lehre  Torn  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaabt  habe." 

''The  eoBtvoveny  oonoeming  the  natural  immortality  of  the  sonl  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
^^nA.  The  principal  oombataots  were  Dobney,  Storrs,  Whlte^  Morris,  and  Hinton.  See  Athaoarii^ 
^  J.  IL  UiatoB,  LoodoD,  1849. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  heing,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  ei\joyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  fals<s 
hood  or  evil,  then  his  i)owers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  but- 
rounded  by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  thdr 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  afiections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
oommunication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  conjunction 
with  heaven  ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coiyunction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man  ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substjince  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  sufibcated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  80  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state — ii 
peopled  solely  from  the  difierent  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figure- 
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live  term  standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
onchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
sre  annihilated  ;**  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  wlio  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  Late,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
qiatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  llesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  castofl*  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.     Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  :ill  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
oim  free  fault.     He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  born,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.     A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  **a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
«fery  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
Hbly  leads  to  heaven.' '     It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
Rich  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.     Tlie  only  essential  is  that  his 
tilling  motive  bo  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
be  was  the  infmite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
tttpiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
•offerings,  but  lor  the  sake  of  siippiessing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
belU,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  tlio 
Chrigtian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
I*wented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
wtion  after  ^this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
^spiritual  world.     There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

B  FhOo  the  Jew  says,  (toI.  i.  p.  277,  cd.  Mangoy,)  '*  God  is  the  Father  of  tho  world :  the  world  is 
^ittlnr  <if  tioM,  begetting  it  by  ita  own  motion :  time,  therefore,  hnldfi  tho  place  of  grandchild  to 
^*1*  Cat  the  world  is  only  one  meafiura  of  time;  another,  and  a  more  Important  one,  is  the  in- 
**nl  tneocKkm  of  the  *pirlt'!i  vtatrs  of  oonsclouMness.  Between  Philo  and  Rwedenborg,  it  may  be 
Mn,  there  are  many  remarkable  oorrespondencea  both  of  thought  and  language.  For 
rhilo  nya,  (toI.  L  p.  4^)  **  Man  is  a  small  kosmos,  the  koemoe  is  a  grand  man.'* 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  etemitj. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night* 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vioarioai 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  caloa- 
lated  to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supphint  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalUog 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — in  effect,  at  least^ — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  he  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election. 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home ;  in  heaven  he  would  sufler  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety  ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  ]>o|,iilar  <lootrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  aixl  lIlMirlitv.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  ol'  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together,-— can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
aooompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
Ibandly  ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
Uw  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
iron  or  avoided!  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
tre  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  tlie  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
dose  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
ihould  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  tlio 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  over 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
lee  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
aapport  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.     Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 


I,  and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
aaoeading  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  wo  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  •fiwedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  lib  system  of  theo* 
logy  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  tliat  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con* 
cealed  from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — namely,  the  inhabitants,  lawi, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments arc  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know* 
ledge,  his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  i:^  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin* 
cipl^s  of  8vvedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Noi» 
withstanding  the  earnest  avowals  of  ablo  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premisea 
arc  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitniry  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful* 
But,  denying  that  Lis  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  tcientiCc  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — it  must  be 
ac]:nowledged  to  bo  one  of  tlic  most  wonderi'ul  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  lias  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expresseil  and 
latt'iit,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  mora 
variety  of  imagery,  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dr.'unatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  (^nbleniatic  concei>tion,  than  are  to  bo  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  idea^,  not  of  the  shape  r.n(l 
clothing  in  which  tliey  arc  represented.  Swedenborg  wiis  no  poet  in  lan- 
guar:e  and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing uj)  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  arc,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
i'ager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
iivckit  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye 
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iggregation  of  Kttle  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — ^a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
ftnd  so  on  through  every  part. 

"With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  futuro 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
Bsthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  i)robable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  or  chronic  turniiiij:  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
eeptions  as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

'*  Each  wondrons  guess  beheld  the  truth  it  sought. 
And  iuspiraliun  flosli'd  from  what  was  thought." 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
iDind,  the  vastness  of  liis  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
•cience,  and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
bg  the  unimralleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — ^an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
WM  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi* 
losophy  and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.''  ICany 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodoK 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  stroir^  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works ' 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt."  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Fliigge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.^* 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathns, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won ;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  pasition  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "Liberal  Christians;"  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever* 
growing  numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines : — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  burn  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.     These  old  dogmas,'* 


u  Gonsin,  Hist  Mod.  PhU.,  lect.  Ix. 

M  StaUdlin.  Oescblchte  dos  Rationalismiui.  Saintes,  Illstoire  Critiqiie  da  Ratfooaliaiiie  en  AD»> 
magno,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  Beard. 

i«  Oeschichte  des  Glaubons  an  Unsterblichkelt,  u.  s.  f.,  th.  ill.  abth.  ii.  n.  281-280. 

^  They  ore  defended  in  all  their  literal  grossnesa  in  the  two  following  worka,  both  recent  pabliei- 
tions.  The  World  to  Come ;  by  the  Rev.  James  Cochrane.  Der  Tod,  das  Todtenrekh,  und  der  ta- 
■tand  der  abgcschiedencn  Seclon ;  von  P.  A.  May  wahlen. 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealized,  unnoticed,  unthought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
m(fn  believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
&te  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
trine was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  foi^the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic — ^was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
asGieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  *'  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards."**  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
nastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
fbnerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
deep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.     The  truth  is,  the  sub- 

M  gfiiDiDa  iii.  ia  Bappl.  69.  2. 

V  OonfsMkm  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Sootland,  ch.  xxxiL  C»lvin.  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxr.; 
■od  bis  PtydiopanDychia.  Qoenttedt  also  affirms  it.  Likewise  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West- 
■daster  DiTines,  art.  xxxii.,  nys,  **  Souls  fieither  die  nor  sleep,  but  go  immediately  to  hearen  or  hdL" 
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ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  pei-sons  in  hoi)eless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  deterniinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  onoe, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under- world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.*'  uEpinus  and  others,  si 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Clirist's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other' 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell.*'  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  <m 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  evcr-encroacliing  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  rocommendod.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  lieard  of,  save  when 
brouglit  out  from  old  soliolastic  tomes  by  some  tlieological  delver. 
Baumgarton-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  im- 
noticed  background.* 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  Messed  im- 
provement has  conio  over  the  popular  Christian  fooling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salivation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  ix)pula- 
tion  of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  I^*  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  ii  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  "Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 


1*  Tnntitutet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  sects.  16, 19. 

1*  Ledderhooe,  Life  of  MelancUion,  Eng.  trans,  by  Krotel,  ch.  xxx. 

*>  Compondlum  der  Chrifltliche  Dogmengoschichte,  thL  ii.  sects.  100-100. 

n  In  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  xxiv. 
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we  are  compelle4  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
Tersal  sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1G80,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect," 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,** 
tnd  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  Tertullian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan *s  fire-and-brimstone  barns ;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  IIow  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now  !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  bruise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists!  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  excluslve- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
fepelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  mcgority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

**  We  should  prof  com  the  senrlce  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  htx 
As  to  peace-parted  souls." 


w  OfllaSyUeber  die  Neoe  Melnung  Ton  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblich  gnten  und  redUcben  Serien  unter 
neUen,  and  TUrken  dutch  Christum,  ohne  dass  sie  an  Uw  glauben. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

^'Lftj  her  in  the  earth; 
And  from  her  (air  and  nnpollutfd  flesh 
Shall  Tiolets  spring.    I  tell  tbee»  chnrliah  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  mj  sistCT  be 
When  thoa  liest  howling.** 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Bums  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

"Oh  wad  je  tak*  a  thought  and  mend  ?** 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cmel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  Go<l,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals ; 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second- Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler's 
prediction  of  an  approaching  cornet.^  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monics of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world, — cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God, — cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
the  dim  reaching  of  these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
thing?.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
"Spirit-rappers"  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  wliich 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  "  Every  form  find  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."-*  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  difFu- 
sion  until  now — ^burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  dbtinguish  the  forms 
and  distances  of  objcKits  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authorit}*^  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  tmth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ^ver-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  society,*' 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure^ 
ment  of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  "  but  only  for  the  first  thirtgf^ 
two  feet."  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  efFected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  hist  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mcdieeval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  liave  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  tdb 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests^ 
— ^being  thought  injurious  to  the  established  religion^ — ^were  ordered  to  be 
burned.^    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 
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eontenis  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
a&  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them:  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
mlgects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
^rranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
ebe  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
prqudices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
bliihinent,  another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
fomiahed  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment, 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
•re  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
lefuting  errors  and  proving  verities !  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
dnsions  of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
tiea— such  as  the  Cuvicr  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  Medal-r 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authoritiei 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aqiunas 
Prize,  a  F6n61on  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  otSer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  th^  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is.  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say  ?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  theology  it  is,  What  do  the  committed  priatti 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
ROm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a  Paradiw 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hellT"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  lo 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  l%rit 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  lay 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "that  speculation  on  this  sulyectis 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."^  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  ri^t- 
ful  fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
SBval  theology  must  be  rejected  as  mediwval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in- 
separable and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason.""  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  wtB 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 
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by  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
tegarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  \j^  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  i^hich  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
ehildish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  '*  Avaunt!" 

Henry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  **  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
•eriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."**  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this: — "That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose."*'  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  ap{>eal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
),  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  bnt 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break.*^  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  il^ 
she  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  di4  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  diiierence  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  cloBesCluk 
teaubriand's  chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  its 
^icongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation: — 
"The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis ;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  conunences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  cloodi; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths ;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  Gkxi  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begins."" 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  r^eotkm 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — psychx>logical  ffrmcths  in  poAth 
logical  moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — tlie  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any.  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men, — one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modern  mind. 

1  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Pnychological  MoUicinc,  ch.  ix. 
M  Qeniua  of  Chriitianity,  part  ii.  book  vi.  cb.  tU. 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uprolled  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  onimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefulfy  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!''  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
"Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidently 
hope  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
ind  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wroqght  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  po^  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"I  gather  np  the  scattered  rays 
Of  wisdom  in  the  early  days, — 
VUnt  gloams  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  unseen  sun  which  gave  them  birth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant. 
The  Toioe  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kroeshna  saith, 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taught  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  l>eneath  his  garden-trees 
Slow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thoughted  Plato  said; 
Nor  lack  I  tokens,  great  or  small, 
Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-lit. 
With  Christ's  erangel  OTerwrit, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  One  of  Nazax«th  l"^ 

s  Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 


PART  FIFTH. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 
CERNING A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE  ANCIENT   MYSTERIES. 

Thb  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hie^ 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modern  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debate*, 
and  led  diflerent  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  llio 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  iSome  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  sul^ect: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
exclusiveness  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
ahnost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread,  ^schylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
eides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Ourist,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  '*  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Ireneeus,  TertuUian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
km,  declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
(he  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
diarge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
htts  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  **  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
tfie  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
coordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
nphers,  were  pure :  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples.  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
•ad  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

1  Lib.  i.  MCU.  4,  6. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religions  lessons.  In  the  first  plaee, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  bnwiiw 
of  vice  and  filth  7  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secretB^ 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate^ 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inqony 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  r^ected»  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissolutenait 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  "because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt.'"  All  accepted  candidates  were  BcnipB- 
lously  purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  haite 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  ill 
members  a  vast  minority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  agea,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  alL 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Gioen^ 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  infiuence.  The  concnrreni 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — aQ 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  false. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  difierent  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.'  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysterifii 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 

*—  ., — — 

s  Suetonius,  Vita  Neronis,  cap.  zxziT.  •  Lib.  »»»»t  oafk.  TliL-ZTL 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 
The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
eonsider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gijttingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  "  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  prcecipue  Eleusinia  Propagata."  The  con- 
tenting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
firee,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
ipecimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
lie  says  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
the  light  is  cheerfiil  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."*  Pausanias 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes.*  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  "  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 
ctmceming  eternity."  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus : — 

**The  9oul  that  uninitiated  dies 
Plunged  in  the  blackest  mire  in  Ilade^  Ilea.** 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
iho  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.^  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
makes  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."'  In 
leaeons  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion,  Hast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.*  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  "The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
ligiht,  pmre  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dances. 


*  BeaiM  UL  *  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxi.  *  i>hiedon,  aect.  xxxviii. 

I  Leg,  lib.  iz.  ca^  x.  *  De  Leg.,  lib.  iL  cap.  xIt.  *  St.  Jubn,  Hellenes,  ch.  xL 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened^ 
they  are  free :  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing  with  good  men/''®  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Cerea^ 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implicationa  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherdii 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  Theoft 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  eveiy 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

''  Some  Ilyacinthino  boy,  for  vrbom 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom." 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerscs.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  tlio  Bithynians  it  was  Ilylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  wiis  yearly  bewailed^-^ 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  liave  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation,'*  says  MUller,  "was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.""  All  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autumn  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  tl>e  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.     Thus  were  described 


10  Sentences  of  Stobteus,  Sermo  CXIX. 

11  lUstory  of  tbe  Literatoro  of  Ancient  Greece^  ch.  iil.  sects.  2-8^ 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  altemations 
of  the  !»easons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the' 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  '*all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death/'^'  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

<*  Her  fresh  beiiignant  look 
Nature  changes  at  that  lorn  season  when. 
With  tresses  drooping  o*er  her  sahle  stole. 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man, 
Her  noblest  work !  So  Israel's  virgins  erst 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fairest  gone!'* 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy.  ^ 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
•ome  summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and' 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horixon  being  its  return  to  life."  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
finks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this!  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

<*  For  tha  oonnecUon  of  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  under-world^ 
death,  reanrrection,  etc.,  see  "  Demcter  und  Persephone,"  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Preller,  kap.  i.  sects.  0-11. 

»  MdUer,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  ch.  xr\.  sect.  2. 

M  Leftdi's  Xng.  trans,  of  K.  0.  Mtlllcr's  Introdnctlon  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  Ap- 
pMidix,  pp.  830-942. 
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''The  son  inditi  oa  gUdnen;  bat  at  night, 
When  he  if  gone,  poor  Nature  loves  to  wtep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — ^in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated ajs  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  siibterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempo,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley." 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — thk 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

"  Here  rests  the  secret,  here  the  keys. 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Mysteries.** 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rit<js  and  instructions  grew  up  natar 
rally,  little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this.**  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


i&  MUller,  IntruduoUon  to  Mythology,  pp.  97  and  241.    Also  his  Dorians,  lib.  ii.  cap.  riL  sect.  H 
^  AVilkinson,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  series  L  toI.  i.  ch.  3. 
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threw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
Bat  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  ^nereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  iier  husband's  re- 
inainB,  at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  "  In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
"first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rejoice  truly."*^  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things,-7the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter.'^  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  2iOroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him."  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
itarry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  cofiKn,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.*  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
mn  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere.'^ 


0  D»  Chritoto  Del,  lib.  yI  cap.  10.  »  Do  In.  et  Oslr. 

*  Porpfayry,  D»  Antro  Nyropharmn.  TertulUan,  Prescript,  ad  Her.,  cap.  xl.,  wlieru  he  refers  Uie 
■Inie  death  and  rerarrectlon  in  the  Mithraic  Mysteriea  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

*  Jolhw  VlrmirTi^.  De  Errore  Prof.  Kelig. 

■  Vlthraka,  Uteuiire  Academiqne  rar  le  Culte  Solaire  de  Mithra,  par  Joseph  de  Hammer,  pp.  C<^ 
M,  ltt-19.  TtainlUaa,  Prescript,  ad  Uer.,  cap.  zL  Porphyry,  De  Abetinentia,  lib.  It.  sect.  Itt. 
Hydi»  HIrt.  Tot  Fen.  ReUg.,  p.  2M. 
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The  hero  of  the  Sjrrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  heaati- 
ful  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
HKUy,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  erery  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  tbe 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  ftoe, 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  com  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age.** 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.^  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.^  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  teihple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter.^  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  oat 
of  Mount  Li  ban  us,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel:  some  nj 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.     Next  came  he 

**  Whoae  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fiUo 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammnz'  blood.** 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations, — one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.     Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 


"  Ilist.  du  Culte  d' Adonis,  Mem.  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  toI.  It.  p.  136. 

«  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  M  Bion,  Bpitaph  Adon.,  L  ML 

■  See  references  in  Anthon*s  Class.  Diet.,  art.  Adonii. 

•»  Dupuis,  Orig.  do  Cultes,  toI.  iv.  p.  121,  od.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges.''  He,  like  Osiris, 
was  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emhlematic  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods."  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.'*  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
fettores,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again. ''^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus." 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries."  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Haider's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.     Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


V  AiAatic  Reaearcliei,  toI.  Ui.  p.  187. 

*  Sm  article  Atys  in  SmIUi'i  Clut.  Diet,  with  referenoes. 

•  Lneredii*,  De  Rernm  Natura,  lib.  it  II.  605 -€55. 
■  Lobeck,  Af:laophamaB,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5,  sect  13. 


»  HUller,  Hist  Greek  Lit,  eh.  xwl 
•  History  of  Initiation,  Lect  X. 


4G0      DOCRcnE  or  a  rrmK  ldfi  d  the  xtstbbibs. 

the  XoR«  fiiitpL  r.'fckiny  auT:iaLij£e  of  ehi»  CftoJ  ejEcepdon,.had  a  spear 
EXttiie  of  nii:^tl<»tt)e.  Jiiil  ^ui  is  jrmed  HJdar.  a  scrong  but  blind  god. 
FreT'a.  rejoi'.'Ln^  in  ikn<:i«*d  stscarlrr.  &>  eoavinee  Balder  of  his  charmed 
ezemp&jQ  nom  w.:.cuL«is.  p«fr»£aklie«i  him  lo  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
o€  the  zi>is.  Bac  jLkt  I  when  Hodur  cilced  ai  him.  the  devoted  victim 
wad  irac^pit^rced  and  fell  Lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  wori'Lacil  bitter  wa*  the  zrief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
k>v«^5  Bdl'ier.  A  tiepatacioa  implormg  h»  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  de.ML  Hela  <o  f;ur  relented  ;»  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
ii{^>er-worid  on  conditi'.^n  xJoai  evenr  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightwav  there  wa^  a  uniTersal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metalSk 
stone:».  wept.  Bat  an  old  wiihefed  giansess^-Asa  Loke  in  disguise — shed 
no  tears :  and  jo  Hela  kept  her  be*uteo«K5  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  hat 
{osaed."  This  entire  &ble  ha:^  been  explained  by  the  oommejitatorai  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
.«eason5.  But  it  l»  not  improbable  that«  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Glaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representationm 
"without  the  aid  of  words."  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  suoooii 
ively  the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen.  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enact€^l  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  macliinerj*.  He  died«  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  *•  the  harbor  of  bfe.*'  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
«*hrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arrana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
jK'tuated  through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 


"»  Pixntt,  Manual  of  Scandlnarian  Mytholo^,  pp.  288-300. 

M  DaTifHi,  Mytholofcj  and  Rit«a  of  the  British  Druida,  pp.  207-257:  390-382;  420.  56ft,  K± 
accnracy  of  many  of  Dftvira^s  translntionti  han  been  called  in  qneation.     Ilia  statementa.  em  on  thi 
•fflnned  abore,  must  be  received  with  some  reaerration  of  fkith. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  ohscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
aeoount  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
oonrse  was  denominated  *Hhe  path  of  the  deadJ^  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacriflcial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  -terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  bom  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
remrrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  177G 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  "This  singular  initiation,"  he  says,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chiefs,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
yonng  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tkm  of  the  spirit.  This  spin't  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  bo  restored  to  life 
•gain,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  mouth,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
nsistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.*^ 

*  TrftT«U  iu  the  Interior  of  North  America,  ch.  ril. 
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M  'K4rlm  An*,  Kikff.  tniM..  by  TTH.mafl  Taylor,  pu  aH>. 
^^  f'^itfli*  \n*XAM*^  »r*  jpv<vn  in  oijTer'i  Iliatorr  of  laitissjion.  in  T^bttm 
try,  aad  In  MmiiIm's  InHuui  AntiqvitiM. 
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rdigions.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
»  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  th(K)ry  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
nnsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Qreek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 
the  Gothic  Hell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  "I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine."**  Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  **  Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others.^  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  JEneas,  Warburton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  pr^udiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
m  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,'^  that "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,"  or  "the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  cofi^  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,''  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  ''the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — ^the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
facts,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 
imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
celestial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 

*  Gold0D  Am,  Tajrlor'i  timot.,  p.  283.  »  Herodotus.  lib.  iL  cap.  czziL 

*  DiTlne  Legatfoa  of  Moma,  book  ii.  tect.  {▼. 

«  Fater,  MjiCartM  of  the  CUiirl,  cfa.  ▼.:  On  the  OoDMCtkn  of  the  Viboloai  Hadef  wtth  tk« 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  ooac^utors  have  constmoted  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
Hailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  "  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  fiiture  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina* 
tion  broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  wamingi 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.* 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gron  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaoeration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  hia 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


*  Procopioa,  in  his  Uiatory  of  the  Gothic  War,  mentions  a  cnrioas  popular  British  sopentitiaa 
concerning  the  ferriage  of  souls  among  the  neighboring  islands  at  midnight.    See  Grimm's 
Mythologie,  kap.  xxvi.  sweito  ausgaba. 
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meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initia- 
tion; for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  *'  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day.'' 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history."  The  asserted 
fact  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  be  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.^ That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.**  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  lie 
ooald  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
oommunicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
»  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.**  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 


•  HjatniH  of  Uie  Gabiri,  ch.  10 :  CompariKm  of  the  Various  Mysteries. 

4«  Fkber,  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-356.     Dioa  Chrysostom  describes  this  scene: 
Oratkm  XII. 

•  The  Hooda,  1. 607. 

•  Easay  on  the  Demon  of  Soctatea.    See  also  Paoaanias,  Uh.  ix.  cap.  zxzix. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  wh< 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  ail 
these  things:  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautifnl 
and  sombre  changes, — ^phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irreaiit- 
ible  to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.    So  man  rum 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
fading,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.     Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summw  it 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.    So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturify, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  ftinereal  blast.   The  flush  of  childish  gayety,  the  bloon 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Springs 

**  Who  comes  sublime,  as  when,  firom  Pluto  ft«e. 
Came,  Uirough  the  fleeh  of  Zeaa,  Pnrsufdione.'' 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

"  AboTO  man's  grare  the  sad  winds  wail  and  rain-drops  Cill, 
And  Nature  sheds  her  leaves  in  yearly  funeral." 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter ;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  sluin  and  drooped 
Ilyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  fierce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with* 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  » 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries ;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  ol^ect  wtf 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
ftiture  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.     And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.     The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
&le  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.      Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  "Some  say  the 
tool  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death ;   but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
(puinted  with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error.''    The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
oeremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.    To 
compass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  vai  led  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices."    They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
eommand.^    Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.     Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
comstances,  on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
sdentific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;    now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
l^iostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
lavished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
ef  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.     Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^    Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  **  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light ; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence.''^    Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
ef  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  apparitions 


«  ABtbOD'i  ClMs.  Dict^  art. ''  EUclni.*' 

*  Salverte,  Des  Sciences  Occoltes,  ou  Estai  tur  la  Magio.    See  also  editor's  introdnctJon  to  Thoia> 
Eng.  trans,  of  Sahortci'K  work. 

•  Stromata,  lib.  iii.,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  Mysteries  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  1853,  pp.  201-203. 

>*  Taylor's  trans,  of  Golden  Ass,  p.  283.    In  a  note  to  p.  275  of  this  work,  the  translator  describes 
(with  a  dtatioii  of  his  authorities;  **  the  breathing  resemblances  of  the  gods  used  in  the  Mysteries 
COirieatad  by  the  <el«te,  so  as  to  be  illuminated  and  to  appear  animated.** 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them.^^  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Kleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  wejre  de> 
posited  in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.     They  penetrated   into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.    They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thdUsand  men  and  women,  besides  children.^    The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.     "  Men,"  says  Cicero^ 
"came    from  the    most  distant    shores    to    be    initiated    at  Eleusia." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."     At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.     Accordingly,  here  wai 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.    Standing  in  its  old  entrenoli- 
ments,  with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.    The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Cliristianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poise<l,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.     Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  tliese  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.**    And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valontinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greere, 
"a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate  those   most  sacred   Mysteries  which   bind   together    tlie   human 
race.""    Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.    Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 


w  Aglnoplmmn^  lib.  1.  8oct.  7. 

»  nisconrBc  to  tlio  Lit.  and  Fci.  Soc.  of  Jnro,  1S15.  pnb.  in  Vnlpy's  PRmphleteer,  Na  1& 

M  LJb.  II.  cjip.  Jx.  M  ?ocrat©9,  IIcc.  Hist.,  lib.  i:i.  cap.  2. 

*  Emmy  ou  Mysteries,  by  M.  Ouvaroff,  Kng.  trans,  by  J.  D.  Price,  p.  C6. 
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we  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
fftill  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
"The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it.""  Numerous  scattered,  significant  ti^es  of  a  belief  in  this 
ehange  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the'pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
••  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
douds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  a  god  now.""  Porphyry 
■Bcribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  souls  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac."  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
•hd  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm."  A  similar 
oonception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
(Ad  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
Tistt  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them ;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
that  "  a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  enjoy  endless  happiness  < 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy.""  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place."**  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error,*'  and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — '*  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
•ad  wbhing  to  migrate  into  heaven.""  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors.**  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  "  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 


UlK  tL  IL  126-iaO.  sr  EcL  ▼.  IL  57, 58, 64.  M  De  Antro  Nymphamm. 

»  Pluedo,  neta.  196-138.  «  Somn.  Sdpionis. 

«  Toae.  Qnattf  Ub.  L  cap.  xi.  *  Ibid.  cap.  zyL  *  Ibid.  cnp.  xzxIt. 

**  rmt*— I  €^^  aingi,  "  Bomalu  in  oodo  cma  diia  agit  mraax/' 
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Tartarus  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pkNM, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus/'  "  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plato, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  l^ 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  whidb, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under-world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  ckthonian  gods,^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  cdkinection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  <m 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers, — thete 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaTOi, 
in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improyement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain  : — *'  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Sever&l  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this  ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  men  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods, — on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 

«  Phndo,  sect.  IxxL  «  HUller,  Hist.  Greek  Lit.,  cap.  U.  sect  5 ;  cap.  xtL  sect  1 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro- 
bably the  fact.  Obser\'e  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch  : — "  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."" 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made^^to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  **god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  moderns  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life."  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "Men  are  mortal  gods;  gods  are  immortal  men."  Macro- 
bius  says,  "  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god."®  And  Cicero  de- 
clares, "  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."^  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven."^*  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  enjoy  the 
aaccessive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suo- 
eeesive  hells  beneath  the  earth.     A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 

*  Lhr««,  Romaliu,  sect.  zxrlU. 

*  9ee  »  Taluable  diacunioti  of  the  ancient  ote  of  the  tennji  theot  and  deu$  in  note  D  toI.  ilL  of 
Korton't  G«naineneM  of  the  Ooepels. 

*  foam.  Sdp.,  lib.  iL  cap.  12.  ^  Tnic  Qnieet.,  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 
n  We  omit  Mreral  other  authorities,  as  the  reader  would  probably  deem  any  further  eTidenoe 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — *'  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  detd. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  *  This  womm 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.*  "" 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in* 
stead  of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  **  Is  not  neariy 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?""  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gnzed  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
iKuiins  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seti 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorii 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detaile<l  account  of  the  rite  of  a|K)theo8is.^*  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  ob 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  hii 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sarra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thiij  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights^ 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  tlizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteei's,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  Phoenix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky* 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 


n  AlcesUs,  11. 1015-1025,  ed.  Glasg.  ^  Tusc.  Qnott.,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  m  Ub.  t«. 
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her  people.    Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — "Sic  Uur  ad  astral' — 
borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 


**  And  thua  we  see  how  man's  prophetic  creeds 
Made  goda  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 

For  it  was  only  iR  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  thai 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  imworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkin ification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  **  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
nmply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
oonsider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
&ith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
■  DOW  in  heaven.''  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation — dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profou^id  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
tihe  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
bj  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
•operstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gazed  on  their  successive  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  ta 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  length 
and  ceaseless  wash  of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west* 
plunged  at  evening,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  But  the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  the  mag- 
net and  steered  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill,  passed  its  islands  and 
touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle  was  a  frightful  and 
frozen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal  ice  and  wearing  upon 
its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora  borealis.  But  his  hardy 
navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  armed  with  science, 
and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful  phantom  back,  league  l^ 
league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  desolate  wonders  remains  un- 
tracked  by  his  exploring  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
and  baffling  mystery,  a  maze  of  bewildered  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly 
comets  played  their  antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  Bat 
the  theories  of  his  reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus 
and  aided  by  the  instruments  of  his  cunning  invention,  have  solved  per- 
plexity after  perplexity,  blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to 
his  delighted  vision  the  calm  and  glorious  perfection  of  the  stellar  sys- 
tem. So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has  lifted  the  covering  shrouds  from 
many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire  of  light  and  love  far  out 
over  the  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror.  But  the  secret  of  Death, 
the  mystery  of  the  Future, — they  remain  yet,  as  of  old,  unfathomed  and 
inscrutable  to  the  natural  gaze  of  his  anxious  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old, 
he  kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  re- 
sponse to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  but  copied  in  their  principal  ceremony  the  mys- 
terious ordination  and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 
The  religious  reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of 
their  traditions  were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible 
scenes  beyond  the  veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but 
a  miniature  and  feeble  symbol  of  the  great  initiation  through  which, 
and  that  upon  impartial  terms,  every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the 
idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or  later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  appli- 
cant, after  the  preliminary  probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and 
pallid  brow  before  the  veil  of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last 
pulsations  of  his  heart  tap  at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially 
asks  admission  to  partake  in  the  secrets  and  benefits  forever  shrouded 
from  the  profane  vision  of  sinful  flesh,  the  infinite  Hierophant  directs 
the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn  steward  of 
the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside,  leads  the 
awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body  from  his 
soul ;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light  in  the  midst 
of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom  the  Supreme 
Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

KETEMPSTCHOSIS;    OR,  TRANSMIGRATION   OF   SOULS. 

No  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  born  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.     Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amazement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
nosophists;  Ceesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  "  without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind."*   There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
MusffiUB,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.    Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.     Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
with  a  carious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.    Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
ndes  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.    A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'    The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.    They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes ;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas ;  and  they  will 


1  WflMD,  Two  Leetnres  on  the  Religious  Opiniont  of  the  Ilindai,  p.  64. 
t  Kingibonmgb,  Antiqnitlea  of  Mexico,  toL  wUL  p.  220. 
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fight  together.'  On  the  wefttem  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.^  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.'  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichseans ;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Leasing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — the  sequel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state: — 

"  AH  that  fledi  doth  eotar, 

Sonlfl  of  •oaioe  rabUme^ 
Are  Lat  riaTcs  aoM  cmt  • 

To  the  Master  Time 
To  work  out  their  rmnflom 

For  the  ancient  crime.'* 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  eflectual.*  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  tho  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapts^ 
tion  and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 


*  Bartlett,  Personal  Narratiye  of  Explorations  in  Texan,  New  Mexico,  Ac,  ch.  zxx. 
4  Jarvee,  Hist.  Bendwlch  Islands,  p.  82.  »  Wilson,  Western  AMoa,  p.  HO. 

•  Dr.  lUtth,  iEgTptische  Qlanbenslehre. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  ac^ustment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
itk  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Babbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  it« 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.'  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
fiom  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  migority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
down  say  to  Malvolio,  **  Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
poseess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam.''  Many — the  Manicheeans,  for  instance 
—taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  **  Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,''  say  they ; 
"fnr  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body."'  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
iiMmiinf^^  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
•i  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
lo  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
iniiioet  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 

'  BimiCt,  HM.  Jews,  lib.  St.  cap.  xxx.:  SchrSder,  Jndenthnm,  bach  ii.  kap.  UL:  EiaennMnger, 
lfetdsekt»  Jodantliam,  Ui.  iL  kap.  t. 
*  Ansnrtiaak  De  Morib.  Manldue.,  lib.  il.  cap.  xviL :  De  Hcrcfl.,  capw  xItI.  :  Contra  Fauatam,  lib.  ztL 
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lution,  or  a  Retribution,— a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally 
ing  creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the 
of  the  creation,— a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly 
ring  by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  &te  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal^ 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  mignncitai 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  la 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  throng 
the  successively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the 
grained  foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  tUi 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — ^in  looking  about  for  the  various  nnflpi 
tions  or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — ^we  would  call  attention  t9 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  Fiai^ 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  lepanti 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinotiT«^ 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  firom  the  material  TestoMnk 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  tha 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagmw 
that 

**  Afl  UUom  oo  Um  imdalatliv  main, 
Thftt  swellinf  fUl  and  flUliof  mill  agyn, 
80  on  the  tide  of  tkM  InoonitiBt  roU 
Hm  dying  bodj  and  tbo  danthlaw  moL" 

• 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  er 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  imdergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  speen- 
lation  in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheeen^ 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  y^y  eiafly 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.*  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplenff 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experienoei^ 
^-«  sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 
^  _  _ _.   — 

*  8cliol%  Bawdi^  6am  ei  «iae  Beetonwandarang  bat  den  ThiMas  gWM. 
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iMtned  man!  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — ^the 
Owning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nightingale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
•tartlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me- 
tempsychosis are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
eonda,  a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  hon*or  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
feversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
lesiored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
ili  fallen  cell, 

**  Fills  with  fresh  energy  another  form. 
And  towers  an  elephant,  or  glides  »  worm. 
Swims  as  an  eagle  In  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf;  cold  moon. 
Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  glare^ 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  insect,  in  the  air." 

Ibe  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Oratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

**  Thou  almost  mak'st  me  warer  in  my  lUth, 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infose  themselres 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Qorem'd  a  wolf;  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaitgfater, 
Even  fhnn  the  gallows  did  bis  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thine  unhallow'd  dam. 
Incised  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starred,  and  raTenous.** 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes — 
the  history  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— liave  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
f^m  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  himself 
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into  other  persons*  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  uid  woilcs 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  anthor 
says,  **  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  hafia ' 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  nezfc 
world !"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaio  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  m 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  W« 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Cklnp, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  oonstmol 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of  ' 
souls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  sti^ing  phy^ 
sical  resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Golumbw 
was  the  modem  Jason  sailing  after  the  €k>lden  Fleece  of  a  New  Worid. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  sonia* 
times  startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  supprened  * 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branA 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  **He  hat 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  The  spirit  of  ElQab 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  '*  If  ye  are  able  toTeoeive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  bom  again  in  Seth ;  Cftin, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  hii 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certun  &miliar  psychological  experiences  whieh 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  teteni 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the  fiiit 
time,  we  are  pussled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  fint 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gaied  on  those  somes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
accents,  through  the  soul's  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

"*TwaB  anld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 
Twaa  aold  lang  syne.** 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-effaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 
Ikint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
fcapes  beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  «  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  Ufe.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
mid.     The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

**  Not  in  entire  forgetftilnen, 
And  not  in  ntter  nakednen," 

• 

bot  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  '*do  we 
oome" — ^yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baffling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  lA  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  nn  unscientific  age,  need  bo  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 

"  Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start. 
Like  footprintii  on  some  desert  sbore^ 
As  if  tbe  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  heton.'* 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  injustice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

"  For  is  not  oar  jCrst  year  forgot  f 
The  hannts  of  m«nory  echo  not." 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slaTe,  an  Idiol. 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heiqied  on  Ui| 
soul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  oalamitj  ovw* 
whelm  a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penaltgr 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  bejond  tbm 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortnm 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  conmianding  position,  a  poeilen 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  lifbu 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased, — every  shrub  gnarled,  awiy,  and 
blasted, — every  brute  ugly  and  maimed, — every  man  deformed,  wretchad. 
or  despised, — ^is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  oontnurted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives !"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outwaid 
tnan  being  a  result  of  some  oorresponding  quality  of  hb  soul,  and 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit 
cause.'*  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material 
ditions  and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pio- 
ture  of  perfect  poetic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  bal 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imi^fpnatkin 
and  to  conscience.  Hieroclos  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychoni 
it  is  not  possible  fi)  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregmng 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  ef 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionaUs 
fact  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  aad 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  hart 
written  out  the  Yedas  iVom  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.    The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."  Pythagoras 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
<Kx:asion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Diogenes 
Laertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sago  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  ^ince  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.  In  the  life  of 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
Are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
ehosis  theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
fidth.  Plotinus  said,  **Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all.*'  Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved.*'  His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
q>iritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
bat  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.  Throughout  the  East  this 
feneral  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
iof^ired  books.  It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enaeted  at  thef  time  of  initiation." 
This,  then,  is  what  .we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  As  a  suggestion  or  theoiy  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
pLuisible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.  As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
onderstanding  and  the  conscience.  As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.  As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  ■cniUuy 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadofro  and  on 
trary  interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  refygriea 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  desiltate  of 
substantial  eyidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  sdenoe. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modem  methods  diMipatM  ft 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondenoes  between 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are— «11  living 
are— the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature^  and  built  aoooid- 
ing  to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  diflbrent 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lncreliui^ 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doo> 
trine  that,  if  i|  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  bo^y 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  maofr 
festation.  Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  t9 
are  explicable— so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considen^ 
tions  not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  tUi 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  Hetempsycfaosii^* 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  '*  Prose* Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence — the  confused  idea  that  then 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — ^which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  ef 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un* 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  uncom- 
manded  manner.  nPhe  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  decisivdy 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  **  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double, — one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  peifeoi 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thon^ 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehensi<Mi  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  ii 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  groimd  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  Hrthik 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetiy. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakabls^ 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning 
a  i'ox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  hetter  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 
ascending,  circular,  descending :  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
yioe.  Timaeus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
tnmsmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
law  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
beard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being ;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember."  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend,  Jack  Free- 
lore, — how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
tn  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  b^ 
wildered  by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents."  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  tjie  **  Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

"Who  tponted  riren  up  as  If  bo  m«Mit 
To  Join  our  teaa  with  mm  aboTo  the  flrmunent.'' 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  cruahed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  do^ 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  It 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "  A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  reconntiiig 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  bean* 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  statea 
man,  a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dandng-maatert 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  '*The 
Modem  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  homoroas 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

*'  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  tlia 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant^ 
trying  to  sitg  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake;  who  would  fain  keep  up  tha 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  Hi 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  wluoh 
sen'es  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shon 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  ir-r-r-wnk,  tr-r-r-conk!  and  straightway  comes  ovar 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark ;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  ejaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr^r-r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunch ed,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply.'"* 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower* 
ing  to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hinda't 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

**  Crush  uot  the  feeble,  inoflensire  w<Hin : 
Thy  aister's  epirit  wean  thAt  humble  form. 

M  Thtnwu,  Walden,  or  Life  hi  the  Woods,  p.  187. 
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Why  should  thy  cruel  arrow  smite  yon  bird? 
In  him  thy  brother's  pUintive  song  is  heard. 
Let  not  tbino  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  fiklthful  animal  was  once  thy  friend.** 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  »the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hoolu 
tiirough  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "  This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  milljpns 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha.''" 

^  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sutject  ftirther  will  find  the  following  references  useful : — Hardy, 
"Manual  of  Buddhism,"  ch.  t.  Upham,  "Ilistory  of  Buddhiiim,'*  ch.  iii.  Boausobre,  " Ilbtolre  dn 
Xankh^isme,"  llrra  vi.  ch.  ir.  Helmont,  **  De  Rerolut ione  Animarum."  Bicht^r,  *'  Bas  Christenthum 
and  die  I'.toeten  Religionen  dee  Orients,**  sects.  &4-66.  Sinner, "  Essai  sur  lee  Bogmes  de  la  Metempsy- 
diase  et  du  Purgatoire."  Conz,  **  Schicksale  der  Seelenwanderungshypotheee  unter  rerschiedenen 
VSlkem  und  In  rerschiedenen  Zeiten."  Buboia,  "  People  of  India,"  part  iii.  ch.  rlL  Werner,  "Oom- 
mtntattft  Psychologica  contra  MetMnpsychoain.** 
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GHAPTEB   m. 

BI8UBSB0TI0N  01  THB  FLESH. 

A  DOCTRDfi  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  flib 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angela  in  tiM 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  Ihm 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aorora  of 
the  Qrave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tanyiiif- 
plaoes,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  tlia 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  stroqg 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  op  its  dnl 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  tanaiBiif 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  villi 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  jod^ 
ment  will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  r^ected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  maleriil 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  tortai% 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  traoe  tlia 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  tfali 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  ocoois 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
'the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him> 
self,  **  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period— a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  tha 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  » 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  j^roduce  the  ssme 
eflects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.* 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets: — 

'*ETer7  eztenud  form  of  Uiingi,  and  erery  otiject  which  diMppear'd, 
Remaina  atored  ap  in  Uie  rtorahooae  of  fiUe: 
When  the  ajratem  of  the  beaTeni  retuma  to  ita  ibnner  order, 
God,  the  All-Jnat,  will  bring  them  forth  firom  the  rtU  of  myttaiT."* 


1  Wilaon,  Leetnrea  on  the  Hindna,  pp.  68-66.  *  The  DaUatin,  toL  KL  p.  16a 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  *'  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
oosmopoeia  issues/'  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus : — **  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company.'''  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 
Qoincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
ocdirred.^  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
rararrection  of  the  post,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  "  In 
mbmitting/'  he  says,  "physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
eocercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
leaBoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presenca  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
icoording  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
laid,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.''  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
drde  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
aune  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
andatan: — 

**  And  doth  creation*t  tide  forerer  flow, 
Nor  6bb  with  like  destruction  f    World  on  world 
Are  they  foroTer  heaping  np,  and  still 
The  mighty  messore  nerer,  nerer  ftill?" 

And  SO,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


>  Eptetetns,  lib.  UL  cap.  13.    Sonntag,  De  Palingenesia  Stoicomin. 
«  Bitter's  Mist,  of  An.  Phil.,  lib.  zl.  cap.  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  mb  too 
great.  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  men 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor^ 
ruptions  among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  «U 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  l>e  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.*  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormosd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  whidi  it 
Lb  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptiom^ 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  thai 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beingi,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  deaHi 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  defcMrm 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system."  It  is  unreasonable  to  rap- 
pose  that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after- result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  are  laid  up  in  the  deep  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earili 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 


»  Fraser,  Iliatory  of  Penia,  cbap.  ir.  B&ur,  Symbollk  und  Mythologie,  thl.  tt.  abacfa.  U.  04».  & 
•■.3Mr404. 
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tnitoiu  after-clap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completeness 
&lls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
mid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
lested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
•nd  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
•nd  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
dbembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
•11  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
ailusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
renirrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shaped  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
<^>en  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
ioother  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
dotfaed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
tpreakd^  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
dbonld  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
ahre  nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  in  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  -by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  shall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  **  resurrection  of  the  bodjr^ 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  cree4 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  aidU 
missions  by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades :  it 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined, 
minated,  lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  wae  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  yehemontly 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  eveiy 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  *'  Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  tratk 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  unifonn 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  tlie 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shaU  bt 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  e?eiv 
lastingly  assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  thit 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  thflir 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  oonfirmedr^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  whidi 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  aUe 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Tertullian  k 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  "  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,"  in  which  he  says,  "  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally fbach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  **  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  bat 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."®  As  if  thai  would  not  cause  any  defonni^P 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !*" 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.    His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

*  Dr.  Sj'kce,  Inquiry  when  the  Article  of  the  Besorrection  of  the  Body  or  Flesh  wm  first  W^ 
duced  into  the  Public  Creeds. 

T  Hoeheim,  De  Resurrectione  Mortnorum.  *  De  Cfr.  Del,  Vb,  zxH.  capw  19^  SB. 

*  See  the  itrange  speculationi  of  Opitx  in  hit  work  **  De  Statur A  et  JBtMtn  KmargtiMmaJ* 
»>  Redepenning^  Origenes,b.  iL  ■.  463. 
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tnized  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  hodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was, — or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
ereed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
mott  and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
Bat  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  A^e.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
tgainst  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
ihelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
efaapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
en  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these: — *'  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous  V  *'  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"  **  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
cidi  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it  ?  or  will  the  power 
of  Qod  distribute  them  as  they  belong  ?"  '*  Will  the  deformities  and 
soars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  V*  **  Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age  V*  *'  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex  ?''^^  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death."^'  What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  coi\jure  up  before  many  minds  I  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happeAi  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  without  those  very  convenient  ap- 
pendages. There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

"  Mynheer  ron  Clam, 
Richoit  merchant  In  Rotterdam," 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  "  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
nnrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 
poet's  verses. 

n  iTumnut  Thcolos:be,  Tlionus  Aqninati^  tertia  pars,  Snpplemontum,  QiiiojtUonus  79-'J7. 
IS  lla^nbach,  Do^mungjachichte,  sect.  204. 
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The  HanichffiftiiB  denied  a  bodily  resmrectioii.  In  this  mil  the 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecdesiastical  history, 
— for  instan<5e,  the  Cathari, — have  agreed.  There  have  also  been  a  finr 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.  But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doe> 
trine  of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.  The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Pupelt 
Greek,  and  Protestant.  It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.  We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  r^l  it  in  doctrinel 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeeo^t  is  an  fJWfntial 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.  Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine.  Dr.  Spring : — *'  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames^er 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-bom,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment. Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  eerttii 
lie  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  snoh 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surfiuse.''* 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.  Tie 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.     It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.     "  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine ;  **  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven.""     It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "  Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  be  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.""    That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  t 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth  I     Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."     The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  s 
carnal,  illogical   philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted   and   violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.     The  drama  of  his  ^esu^ 


u  Tbe  Glory  of  Christ,  Tol.  li.  p.  237.  MDeCir.  Del,  Ub.  xxiLo^kS. 

u  Poanoa  on  the  Creed,  12th  ed.,  pp.  272-275. 
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tection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  h'ame  logic  which  says,  **  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body:  therefore  we  shall,"  must  also  say, "  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall."  Christ's  resmTection  was  a  miracle;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  £rue.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
•gain  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-off 
wnns. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
Kew  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
Kew  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
cans  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterrar 
nean  realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
St  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
Wore  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  "body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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Ifavps  ihall  hear  mr  Toice  and  ihmll  oome  ibith."  Nothing  can  coiB# 
ant  of  di«^  isnve  except  wiutf  is  in  ic  And  there  are  no  souls  in  tha 
fptLVf^:  thief  y  .ure  in  che  separate  ^taie.  And  there  are  no  bodies  m 
infllions  of  znkv*^ :  dier  Long  ago.  •fren  to  the  last  grain  of  dost,  entered 
into  the  tnmilanona  <>f  die  oiaterial  ^fjstem.  ^Coming  forth  from  their 
grav«!9  unto  tiie  resurrection'*  either  'ienotes  tile  rising  of  souls  from  tha 
sn'.ier-worid,  or  else  its  meaning  :>  iometliing  incredible.  At  all  events^ 
Bc thing  is  ^d  ;ibout  any  r*f!«urreetion  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
srhitnry  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  <7hr»t  <ie«?iare».  *^  En  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  miurrage.  but  siiail  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven.''  It  seems  clear 
to  'js  diac  die  author  of  die  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
r;?st(>racion  of  rhe  deshly  body :  ^r  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  thilB 
fiiintest  allusion  to  any  ^$uch  nodon.  but  positively  describes  "  the  qmiti 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jemsalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angeis.  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
fcom.''  The  Jews  and  eariy  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurreo- 
tion  iid  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
^eat  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  or  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
die  celebrated  pasi«age  in  Paul*;*  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning*  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — *" Christ  is  risen  from 
die  dead,  become  the  fir«t-fruits  of  them  that  slept.''     That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.     As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  <?hrist   is   the   forerunner   to  the  general   resurrection  t) 
follow.     **But   some  one  will  *ay,  Uow  are  the  dead    raised   up?  ami 
with  what  body  do  they  o>me?*'     Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how^  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  Uxly  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.     **Thou  fool!    that  which   thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  he,  but  nake<i  grain,  and  God  givoth  it  a  l>ody  as  it  hath 
pleased    him.*'     "There"  are   celestial   bodies,   and    torrestrial   bodies;" 
** there  in  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  bo<ly:"  "the  first  mas 
i.'^of  the  earth,  earthy:  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingilom  of  (nxl :"  "we  shall  all  be  changed,'' 
and  **l>ear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  l)orne  the  image  of  the 
e^irthy."     The  analogy*  which  has  l>e<Mi  s<-)  strangely  |K^rverted  by  mort 
cornmentatorM  is  used  by  Paul  thus.     The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
iKxly  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soui  xUe.lf,  once  contained  in  the  old 
iKxIy,  hut  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under 
world  until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  l)e  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.     When  a  grain  of  wheti 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fttfaioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  accoixiing  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
ft  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
dudl  be ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put. 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Chrisfw  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  ha.s  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe> 
nomena  of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea,  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
fofmnla. 

**0  tonl  of  tho  spring-time,  now  let  un  behold 
Tho  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  roll'd. 
And  Nntnro  rise  up  from  her  death's  ilamp  mould ; 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Rerive  with  the  warmth  and  tho  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see.** 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  mvsi  come  back,  wo  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  wood# 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  tho  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
•pparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imaginar 
tkm  and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  mving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con* 
dusions  philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doo- 
trine  on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogieS  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion,— must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead: 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then; 
feeratinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borroxV 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  "Resurrection  a  younger 
tfstcrof  Immortality." 

■  Kature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
•hining  skin.  What  then  ?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
Ikictrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.    And  that  is  done.     Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makot 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symhol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  neiw 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuviss  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stagea 
already  traversed. 

**  The  herb  la  bom  anew  oat  of  a  seed, 
Not  raised  oat  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  is  man  the  seed  off    Of  a  soul.** 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  ''Religion  of  a  Physician''  that  "experience  can  from  tlie 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  iti 
stalk  and  leaves  again,''  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  sapef* 
stition,  which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  ]>israeli'8 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions :  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phoonix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  coki 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  .£schy- 
lus: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."'* 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 

M  Enmenldes,  1. 648,  Oxford  edition. 
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them  by  retreating  beneath  loud  assertions  of  Qod's  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convio- 
tions.  God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  Will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  Qod*8  will.  A  Jewish  Rabbin  relates  tlie  following  conversation, 
•8  einiltingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
•ettled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
dncee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dost  cannot  live  again.''  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply: — 
''There  were  in  a  city  two  artists :  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu- 
cee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  {ffuUa  seminis  humida,)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
'throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it!  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
iy  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question— since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature.  • 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  Tiie 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man :  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 
''In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
tfaioe  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  Uko  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  .will 
retort.  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interj^e  with  this  myth : — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man,  Let  me  mount  upon 
yoor  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
aocosed  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man,  How 
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ooald  I  rmoh  lit  the  blind  man.  How  could  I  wee  lit  The  king  oidmd 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man»  and  in  Ihii 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  Ood  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together."* 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singuMlf 
enough*  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  unde,  Ham«h,  haTii|g 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  lui 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in*, 
oorporated  with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  ila 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  Ctod. 
The  Roman  Oatholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  bo^ff 
must  be  raised  to  be  punished.  In  the  CSatecbism  of  the  Council  of. 
T^rent,  which  is  an  anthoritatiye  exposition  of  Romanist  theoldgy,  we  read 
that  the  ''identical  body"  shall  be  restored,  though  ''without  deformitiat 
or  superfluities;''  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deaJ^ 
BO  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  aka 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is 
alter  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this: 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  Ihe  world 
they  died  ftom  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived  1  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  liviig 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  tlia 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  sufier  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "  Light  of  Nators 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  fonn 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  pal^ 
taker  in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resa^ 
rection  of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsiblencss  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  tiie 
ofiepces  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difficulty  hf 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constSDt 
change,  the  particles  becoming  to^fdly  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punbhed  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crimo^ 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  muti 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  and 
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each  Binner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congi'uity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  w^ere  once  united  to  it^but  are  so  no 
k>nger,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter."  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrot«,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
eontroversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaye,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man.""  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
•ee  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pare  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
oot  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  Ihe  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Lux,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  burn  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
Toin:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.*    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

**  ETcn  as  there  is  a  round  dry  grain 
In  a  plant's  slccleton,  which,  being  buried. 


V  A*«^  Me  Dialogiu  inter  Corpus  et  Animam,  p.  05  of  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapet. 
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Oui  raise  the  herb's  green  body  up  again; 

80  is  there  snch  in  man,  a  seedMiaped  bone^ 

Aldabaron,  cali'd  by  the  Hebrews  Iais, 

Which,  being  laid  into  the  ground,  will  bear. 

After  threo  thoosllnd  years,  the  grass  of  flesh,  i 

The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man.** 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bona 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  prooesi 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  whieh 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  retom 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans- 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr. Samuel  Drew  on  the  ''Identity  and  General  ResurrectuMi 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  suljeei 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  Ab  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  humap  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  oonsummatioiL 
He  says,  ''There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  ooo- 
stituting  the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  Jirst  of  then 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
the  fourth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body :  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever."*®  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  citlier  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  tlie  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen."  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is  \m\\  known,  was  an  eamesi 


1*  Drew  on  Kcsurivctioii,  ch.  vi.  sect.  vii.  pp.  326-332. 
M  Euaebios,  Eccl.  Ilist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxvii. 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supernnturally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
^Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  &nd  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false :  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  Imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
hcis  of  science  and  all  tho  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
Ihat  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
IB  over  with  him, — he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  ix\justice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
oonsciouB  supports  of  eternal  ideas, casts  contempt  on 

**The  doubtfiil  proepects  of  oar  painted  dust,'* 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
•oars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remaiir  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Flatonist  philosopher,  by  Aviceniia»  the  Arahian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  iii*^ 
cessantly  changing;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly^ 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
"Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  diflbrent  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all?  But^  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  noatter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing'  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodiei 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theoiy  of  a  material  resurrectkn, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  lata 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  cfaemia- 
try.  It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enUr 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.*^  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenised  and  non-nitrogenised  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ekh 
ments  of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  te 
extent.  "All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the*  same  material."  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants : — 

**  Twaa  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  nlave  to  thooRandA.* 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.*^  A  late  writer  on  this  sultJeeC, 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difiiculty  by  saying,  "It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  partide  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  etamc  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body."**  Theh  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodiet^,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  sect.  xlx. 

n  The  Circnlatlon  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  Ifaj,  ISftSb 

*  The  Resorreetion  of  Spring,  p,  26. 
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be  consbtent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
#  soientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  "  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God/'  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones" — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible — can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  "flesh  and  blood" 
— ^that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay^-cannot.^  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Now  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  coi\j  ured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

"When  the  Day  of  Fire  shall  hare  dawnM,  and  WQt 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  finnament," — 

•i  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
oomerable  millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
kitbeaa  corpus,  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
ance  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
especting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  ix>wer  in  the  clouds ; 
but  in  vain.  "  All  things  remu in  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
vithin  you.  Tlie  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
lK>ld,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  Indicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blo^t 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuei^- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
post-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Curriculum  Vitee! 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  suriace  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
duumels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat.''  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

*'  Each  member  Jogi  the  other. 
And  whi^pcns  Live  yoa,  brother?** 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
•gain  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
**  infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  l^  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God''  ?^* 


»  Caodlbh,  Ufa  in  a  Riaeii  Savior :  Diacoaree  XT. 
M  AnsuaUna,  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  zxii.  cap.  xlv. 
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Young  sings, — 

**  Now  charneU  imttle;  ■catter'd  limlM,  and  all 
The  Tarioua  bones,  obeeqntoos  to  the  call, 
Belf-moTed,  adtance ;  the  neck  periiapa  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  Tlewl  see,  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  conftudon  fly, 
To  distant  regions  Journeying^  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame.'' 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanico-theatrioal 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imaginir 
tion  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Ood. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  sevenl 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  coii- 
fused  mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  alretdy 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
8t.  Patrick,  that  ''as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  TRe  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  'Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  'He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian ;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way.''  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
"  Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hell. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  th^  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
— carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  wlio  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet *s  work  "  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  reiiurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.     It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  ''inner 
body"  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  *'  Paling6n6sie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
meet  stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  born  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.'^  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
aoene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  lightning  were  the  gron  corporeal  frame 
Of  some  angelic  essence,  whose  bright  thoogfata 
As  Ikr  snrpass'd  in  Iceen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies  ^ 

That  spirit-body  o'er  lilb's  deeps  dirine, 
Far  past  the  golden  isles  of  memory.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  wa^  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
eisence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own,  they  would  see  in  the  final  consummation  the  sundered  earths 
approach  each  other,  and  firmaments  conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole 
universe  concentred  in  one  orb.  On  the  surface  of  that  world,  dilated 
*  so  vast  that  the  bosom  of  Space  must  burst  to  hold  it,  all  the  risen  races 
of  being  would  be  distributed,  the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system 
making  a  nation,  the  sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  pro- 
digious, death-exempted  empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God. 


**  Laate  on  th«  Reaanr«ctlon  of  the  Body,  Stadien  nnd  Kritiken,  1830. 
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CHAPTER   TV. 

DOCTRINB  or  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OR,  CRITICAL  BISTORT  OF  TBI 

IDEA   OF  A   HELL. 

■ 

A  HILL  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  the  great  raw-head-and-bloody4xmet 
in  the  superstition  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  sul^ect,  trace  them  to  their  origiii, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  cdntrovernal 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judidont 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject^ 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  easay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ?      ^ 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pot- 
session  of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave* 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  thej 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  onCi 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one :  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.     And  when 
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their  votaries  or  irictims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
Irresponsible  gods  I  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad- 
dening  mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions, who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment, 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars*  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
ire  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
ire  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  ''The  ungrateful  shall 
ivmain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven.''  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  shpw  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  '  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand/"  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
MBily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cieft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
mch  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  biursts." 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies,— descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
,  fluence  in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  PoUok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  eonformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  English  poet's  "  Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Oenevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion."  There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
XohammedADs,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deoeaeed  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  templai 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  totobserve  that  such  conceptions 
ore  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  iitneii 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  ■oens 
of  damnation: — 

'^DoodM  to  Hto  dMUh  and  never  to  expire, 
In  floods  and  whirlwindi  of  tempeetoooi  fire 
Hie  damn'd  shell  gxxMui, — tn  of  ell  kinds  end  fiDnne, 
In  rein  end  heil,  in  borricenes  end  storms. 
Liquid  end  solid,  livid,  red,  end  pele^ 
A  fleming  mountain  here,  end  there  a  flaming  Tale; 
nie  liquid  fire  makee  sees,  the  scriid,  shores ; 
Ardi*d  o'er  with  flemee,  the  horrid  ooocaTe  roars. 
In  babbling  eddiee  rolls  the  flery  tkle, 
And  Bolphnroas  surges  on  eedi  other  ride. 
Hie  hollow  winding  Taolts,  and  dens^  end  cavei, 
Bellow  like  Aurneoes  with  flaming  waves. 
FlUara  of  fleme  in  s|ilrel  volames  riee, 
Like  flcry  snakee,  end  lick  the  infernal  sUes. 
Bnlphnr,  the  etemel  fbel,  nnconsumed. 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  unillnmed." 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pals 
before  the  preternatural  f rightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.' 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.    Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow; 
«ome  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
its  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.    One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencils  of  Dante 
and  PoUok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.     There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field- 
Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.    The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


>  Bee  Pope's  translation  of  the  Viraf-Nameh.    Also  the  Dabfstin,  toI.  L  pp.  300-804,  of  the 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  diffuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
ooncentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  ant- 
nnu  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  ''Church,''  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
rarely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  "beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "  neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad.'' 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  •f 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
raperstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  "  unoircmn- 
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cised  dogs/'  fW>m  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravftled  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptiaed,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentleas  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticisin  of  t|ie 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosiB.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  deaoending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  oorreepondenoe  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  aenith.  Ool 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  coi\jured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophy*, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  Ibith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoma  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reserva- 
tions, however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  mi^t 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitioiis 
breedings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  thoy  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrou^t 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  leamiog 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  sb* 
jectly  in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirmiag 
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*  fiitore  diBtinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  secondly,  of  imper* 
foot  conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fuicies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly, of  the  cruel  spirit  and  cunning  manoeuvres  of  selfish  priesthoods; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  mcgorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
«stAblished  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
lepresentations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
aasociated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
lesson,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
oonsidered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
vere  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
liken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
lieathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Hugged 
M.  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  *'  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,''  he  says,  "  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
R^ice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
Usny  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
i^lause."'  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
dwwn  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 

s  De  Spectacnlis,  cap.  xxx^  Qibboo's  trant. 
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exclaims,  "  InBtead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  !• 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  fiying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  uri 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thimt,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur."    Jeremy  Taylor*  says. 
in  that  discourse  on  the  '*  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  tlie 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  'uom- 
gination  in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufierable  abomi- 
nations, *'  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roaated 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  "  husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes ;"  "  the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hefl 
like  grapes  in  a  win4-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst  ;** 
**  every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appio- 
priate  and  most  exquisite  sufferings."    Christopher  Love — belying  hit 
name — says  of  the  damned,  *'  Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  howlingi 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."     Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed   with   a  dreadful    tempest^  they  shall   feel  themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Qod,  and  broken  by  the  wei^t 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  lo 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine,  Dr.  Gardiner  SpriQg, 
declares,  *'  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain ;"  "  it  will  be  a  glonmis  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Cliristian   authors,  dating  their  utterance  from   the  days 
of  St.  Irenreus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  sajrs, 
•'  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Klisha  are  now 
in  hell."*    There  is  an  unmerciful  avimiis  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  far — oh,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  hii 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more."    There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitraiy 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 
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direotaonB,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph— doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  Grod  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
ease  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — **Ab 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth.''  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
&ie  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

*'ThoM  pModo  PriT7*Councillora  of  God, 

Who  write  down  Jadgtnents  with  a  pen  hard  nibb'd: 

Uiheri  of  Beelzebub's  black  rod, 
Commending  sinners,  not  to  ice  thick-ribb'd, 

Bat  endless  flames  to  scorch  them  np  like  flax, — 
Yet  snre  of  heaven  themselTes,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 

The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wazl" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
Churches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell!"  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
faicamate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormous 
of  the  inherited  penalty !    Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  bj 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highlj- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.    The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  fotors 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought^ 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  vrritten  as  faithful,  though  inadequats^ 
accounts  of  facts.    The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  hss 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  materisl 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.    Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  burn  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  sie 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  bum  forever  withool 
wasting."*   Cyprian  declares  that  "the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."    Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mal^ 
rial  bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*    Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  sie 
made  by  Irenseus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventnrti 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.     Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.     For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  eveiy 
province  of  the  Church.     Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  >*  our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  *'the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  burn  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."     Jeremy  Taylor   teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  s 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."    Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which   the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
thoir  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  melting 
~-  -  — - 

*  Apol.  cap.  47-48.  *  De  Civ.  Del,  Ub.  xzL  CKp.  3-4. 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements ;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
agea  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered."^  Calvin  says,  "  Itenun  quaere,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  genies  una  cum  liberis  eorum  in/arUUms  seternee  morti  involveret 
lapsus  Adse  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  fateor/'*  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"0  Crod,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omnipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage— at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "  whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning" — is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement ;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
isnd  of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
Uished  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"Proclaim 
The  flocki  of  goats  to  foldf  of  flame." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
netion  <if  the  body^ — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  "  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  thttr  bodieB  too  will  be  after  the  reanneotaoB,'* 
Mr.  Spargeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  "Reaoiret 
tion  of  the  Dead,"  uses  the  following  language: — "  When  thou  dieat^  thjf 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it:  bat  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  suffbaed  with 
agony.    In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  haTC  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  a8beBtoe4ike,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  foratcr 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament  !S^    And*  if  tliis 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictnrea  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impresakm 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.    It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  "  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realise  it  in  a  sensitive  fiuMjf 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  firuit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlaiM 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant    The  Revivaliift 
preachers,  so  hr  from  exaggerating  the  fHghtful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able— and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.    Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  "After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  fahu  Mkmkw  oi  tha 
reality."    Think  of  yourselves,  seised,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flam 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such,  tortnre  te 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  oonvqf 
the  proper  force  of  impression.    It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one»  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.    But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — ^beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment^  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Churchnscheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incamatioD 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  haplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  fiaming  views  and  threats  bf 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  ancompn>> 
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misingly  clang  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  Gwe  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with   those  already 

0  

quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman: — 

"Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  '  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be!'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  *  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  injustice.  '  A  second !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee  I  I  have 
been  taught  religion ;  I  have  had  a  conscience ;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothings 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
10  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man !' 

"  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
nutn's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time ;  they  appeal  to  his  authority ;  they  quote  his  words ;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *  So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony !'  '  Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  *  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;*  or,  'So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  '  His  philosophy  so  profound/ 
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we  must  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  which  we 
thus  reject  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  "To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
diaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin." 

€k>d  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  afiected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  ''Each  one," 
•sOrigen  says,  "kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
s|^ndid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
^tion  of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
Msaid, — 

<<  Death  does 
Away  dlagain :  toob  aee  each  other  clear. 
At  one  glance,  aa  two  drops  of  rain  in  air 
Might  look  into  each  other  bad  they  life." 

The  quality  of  the  souPs  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life ;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
ibturity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bation  which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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muoh  dread  heang  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  m  we  should  fSBar  euryiag 
a  hell  with  ub  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  had  to  be  m  ImII 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

«*  Which  wnj  I  fly  it  hdl;  mjnif  MB  Inn.** 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows— even  as  all  common  aenae 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  dyrmmrf  ciwwtfffrirfr,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  cpmkm,  mood,  or  oeL  Here  we  strike  atone  of  the  sballoiweat  enran, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  wodU. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmaale 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadammna — ^that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  whmt 
at  the  point  of  death — ^fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  momeiii> 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  1^  briif- 
ing  the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  *>**n^ 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  directs  or  repeating  certain  saered 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  thflk 
next  life.^^  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  CU^ 
tians,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  evwy* 
where  vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  Hie 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Chmnh 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiyn, 
purgatory  avoided,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of  his  murderr* 
not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  left  him  no  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  save  his  soul: — 

**  Sleeping,  wm  I  by  a  brother*!  hand 
Cut  off  even  in  the  bloMomi  of  my  dn, 
Unboosel'd,  dl«4>pointed,  ananelM; 
No  redeeming  made,  bat  tent  to  my  aocoant 
With  all  my  imperlbctioiM  on  my  head." 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thou^t* 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven ;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportuni^. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

**That  wnald  be  hire  and  Mdary,  not  reTenge. 
He  took  my  &ther  gronly  ftill  of  bread, 
With  all  hie  Crimea  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  mtre  Heaven? 
Bot,  in  our  drcmnstanoe  and  course  ct  thought,  • 

TiB  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  reveoged 
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Tb  tak«  him  in  the  purging  of  bis  aool. 

When  he  U  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  paisage? 

No;  bat  when  lie  is  drunk,  asleep,  enraged, 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed, 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaTcn, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  jrhereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  medieeval  faith  held 
hy  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gnsto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
ihe  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
tolemn  paaiage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  ?rith  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
l^oomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  ii\ju8tice, 
ill.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
•ool's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
eonditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
mth  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

"  Tet  I've  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill. 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death. 
With  hell  and  heaven  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath." 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
tried  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
fftition,  that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  moat  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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poetare  of  the  moment  when  they  ww  it,  wji,  "Death  is  siioh  a 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  foreyer.  Wluik 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  I& 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  oat  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  thow 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die^  w  shall  I  Ihe  eternally!''^ 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  aoula  Is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurri^  assumption  of  a  mooc^ 
or  the  frightened  performanoe  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  witli 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiiMMi,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organisation  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparatJaa 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  eharaderuAc  rightly  related  to  the  ia^ 
mortal  realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  souL  An  evfl 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  aw 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  oonadoo^F 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  il 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  thej  Mved  m 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  thifr 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  th^  horrid  vision  of  iniqfBitf 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ckxl  is  a  bounded  personal  shape  so  vaatas 
to  fill  the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  catcgoflip 
of  body,  and  it  Lb  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  thinp  to  As 
illimitable  One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  er 
soar  away  to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  consciously  in  it,  at  onoe^  eray* 
where ;  and  the  resalting  experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  efe* 
ments,  regnant  principles,  and  chief  habits  of  our  moral  being, — in  s 
word,  on  our  characters.  If  we  are  really  bad,  our  badness  is  our  con- 
demnation and  banishment  from  God ;  if  we  are  really  good,  our  good> 
ness  is  our  acquittal  and  union  with  God.  Take  a  soul  that  is  with  the 
rottenness  of  depravity  all  saturated,  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  ii 
in  the  heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  of  divine  realities  all  com- 
pact, to  the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

Man!  thou  art  treading  upon  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  vtonA 
thee.  The  path  of  thy  steps  is  broad  and  perilous,  or  narrow  and 
and  death  is  just  before  thee.  Pass,  as  soon  thou  shalt,  that  great 
and  then,  according  as  thou  art  in  thyself,  either  the  justice  of  the  lA- 
movable  Judge  will  accost  thy  trembling  spirit  and  say,  **  Depart  fttfi 
me:  I  know  thee  not,"  or  else  the  love  of  the  yearning  Father  will  mtit 
thine  unencumbered  soul  and  say,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  andaD 
that  I  have  is  thine." 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  fkitore  yaaatbr 
ments,  it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  dnratioB. 
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The  &ct  of  a  just  and  Taried  future  punifihment  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  precise  methods  of  it,  or  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we  think  are 
concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details  we  do  not 
|irofes8  to  be  able  to  settle  much  or  any  thing  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will- 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rple  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
Mid,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
11  a  state  of  complete  damnation  absolutely  eternal.  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object. 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful.''  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
wtoiMe  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
afMration  from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tuned  by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  he  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume ; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
ponishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
veasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
iormity  with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.     If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  fipom 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  danmation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  be/ore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamentcd  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  after  the  New 
Testament  age.    The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal''  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.     In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.     And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.    The 
writer  of  the  **  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  **  eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context 
lamblichus  p|>oaks  of  "an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities."**     Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe.**  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment."  Since  the  word  "everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialecticalbj  (/rasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eternity- 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  comi)atible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  bo  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
ii  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
eonvictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally' 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
r^ected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  cmd  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 


Ii  Oorvodi,  Ueber  die  Swigkelt  der  HttUenstrafexL    In  den  Beitrigen  sur  BefOrderong  dee  Vei^ 
AUnft.  Dank.  a.  •.w.  haft  tIL  n.  41-72. 
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hell  to  ftbandon  ereiy  gleun  of  hope,  utlerlj  and  forever.  The  ijmhdiio 
imroe  o{  the  doctrine  of  Chrisf  s  deeoent  and  pireaching  in  hell  is  thiSy— aa 
Ottder  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Bead/'— thai  tbi 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  We  which  wishes  to  sare  the  lost:  even  into  tli* 
Tieriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  oa& 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darfcneas 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  CSirist  went  even  into  hell  iteelf,  to  seek  and  to  avra 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  th# 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  dear  oondusion  that  the  Christiaa 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  Aitnre  ponish- 
ment.'*  They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphon 
which  cannot  be  analysed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
anlject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  Tfasro 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  fidth,  undedded ;  or,  if  not  conteat 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  dedde  it  on  other  grounds  than  thow 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  teKtml 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  wdgh  the  arguments  trom  reason  by  whidi  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  fiiture  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  fbnr  podtkinis 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  reqnkito  ts 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  r^ection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  ii 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  agdwt 
an  infinite  being.'^  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mes- 
sured  by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  huh 
breaker  ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  ofiended,  or  the  guilt  of  tbs 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  act^  finite,  sod 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  stateoMiit 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastao 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  M 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  noade  to  tdl 
Mercy 

id  **  That  man,  havinge  offended  Ood  who  is  endleaae, 


His  eDdlemo  punchement  Uierefore  may  neryr 

The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  questioa 


^ 


>A  Brvtschneider,  in  hiM  Systeraatifche  Entwkkelang  aller  in  dcr  Dogmatik 
fljiiffe,  giTPfl  the  literature  of  tliia  sut^ect  in  a  list  of  thirty-aix  distinct  works.     Bed.  \M,  Wirit 
kelt  der  lltUlenstrafen. 

IT  Thomas  Aquinas,  gumma,  pars  iii.  suppl.  qu.  09,  art.  1. 
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k  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immor- 
tally in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
oommitted ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture ;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
anumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
•ad  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
Ukd  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
ihall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
learful;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies, 
ffimilar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
io  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
op  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.     The  law  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  necessi- 
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tating^  endless  uniformity  of  stale,  bat  a  oomplez  of  lbroes»  iwiiimlimM 
minglmg  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contnat  to 
bless  and  adyanoe  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  eyer  finally  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Beascming  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  halb 
of  the  future  stale  are  not  monotonous  cirdes  each  filled  with  mutoaQy 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  s|Hritnal  world  of  distinotm^ 
ever-Tarying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  freah> 
ness,  variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  miseiy  is  the  fide  of  tha 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Gk>d.  This  fa  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  dfuy 
trine  cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  prufiiiea 
of  wilful  fiuth.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  groand 
as  the  fbrlom  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  beoaase 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  ftir 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  auseitton 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  fiff  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  wImm 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifioalfaai 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  oflEbred 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that^ 
as  proofe,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  reihtation  of  the  endlesmfiM^f 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  Mgi- 
ment  is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right;  the  second  is  theologkaL 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God :  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  firon 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  oonsidsr 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  etensl 
punishment  is  unjust^  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undii- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  tbs 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  moials 
is  overturned,  and  the  cliild  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  ii 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  ooldr 
blooded  avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  arc  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  duress 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  sus  numerous  and  various  as  the  individoala 
The  Scriptures  say,  ''Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body:"  some  ''shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  otheit 
"with  few  stripes." 

The  first  principle  of  justice— exact  discrimination  of  judgment  acoonl- 
to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zofoaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot.  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  "Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven:  the  rest  of  him  is  here."" 

Again:  there  is  the  grossest  ix\justice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground*  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
u  it  seems  to  us,  the  ix\justice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  *' original/*  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  pei-son 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  majorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  **  sin"  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Born  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown !     What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  injustice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
k  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
&te  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

M  Wikon's  ed.  of  MUrs  Hi«t.  of  British  India,  toI.  i.  p.  429,  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
says,  *«  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;"  and,  dyinr. 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  m 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children  * 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerablj 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
tciicliei-s  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Chiurch,  and  is  a  logical  sequemM 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  peopl* 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  **  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infunts  not  a  span  long  V  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not !  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  Crimea, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  bees 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  hia  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliw 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  the  time  appointed  for  km  It 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self-etyled* 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  oa 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided  I  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poeft 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

**  Consider  well,  before,  like  Hurlothmmbo, 
Tbty  aim  their  clubs  at  any  creed  on  earth, 
That  by  the  ^imple  accident  of  birth 
Thry  might  have  been  high-priests  to  Mnmbo  Jumbo.** 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further:  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
aro  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  t 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scone  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  ind^ 
scribable  horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  foUowi 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then. 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
■0  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
*  trine  be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation : — "  Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil.'*"  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  injustice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — ^between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
ioes  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 

ta  \  -  -■-  ■■  ■■■_,-  ■.-_._■  ...  -  — 

V  John  Foster,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Fature  PanlihmentB. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penally  fbr  the  wont  kind  and  the  greateat  amomit^ff 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  yean.  Thiak, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  straggled  hard  aguut 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  sn£fered  much,  and  atriTen  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generooa  reaohi 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  FearfuUy  fleet  is  this  life,"  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  ia  loil 
or  won:  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  blisa  la  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  la  tliA 
thought,  and  how  terribly  ui^just.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentaiy 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  etemify, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  thi 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  ex^oyed — ^ia  the 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thoaaand  mlt 
lions  of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  plaoed  €B 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  iiMt 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecatatio  bllB 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  aa  dear  aai 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  gntl 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  «l 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  fhat 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity  I  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporsl 
probation  and  eternal  punbhment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  unleM 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  luiiverts 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperverted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  Grod  rather  than  to  havs 
such  a  one?    Ay, 

"  Bather  than  ■<>,  come  Fats  into  the  list 
'  And  champion  lu  to  the  utterance.'* 

Let  us  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  piloi 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
Grod  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  milUons 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  ita  advocate*,  nn* 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial Exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  **  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

And  another  writer  says,  "  All  in  God  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  bis  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general.''**  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
ocmiment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
mviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  "Return."  His  sun 
dunes  and  his  rain'  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
tills  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hftte  and  cruelty  ?-  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
hi  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  "  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
God  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his."  "God  holds  sinners  in  his 
bands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment.""  Oh,  ravings  and 
Uasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say ! 

A  daring  writer  of  modern  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense. 
"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appe-arance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending:  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

"  Pitying,  Messiah  gazed,  and  had  fbrgiren, 
But  Justice  her  eternal  bar  opposed.'^ 


*  For  tlMM  and  aereral  other  qootations  vre  are  indebted  to  the  Rer.  T.  J.  Sawyer's  work,  entitled 
"Xndlew  Pooiahment :  its  Origin  and  Grounds  Examined." 
>  Kdwards**  Works,  rol.  vii.  p.  499.  »  Lord,  Christ  in  Hades. 
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The  instinotive  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  hat  the  deUbomle 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  God 
aamoi  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endlew 
pains?  By  what  proofe  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported?  Is 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  God*a 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeda  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  fof^give 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  He  ia  a  very  dif> 
fbrent  being  whoiQ  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jems*  ''This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  VHh 
feesor  Park  describes  "  drawing  his  sword  on  Oilvary  and  ■mitf^g  dosni 
his  Son !" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouohsafiBd  aa  iraB 
after  death  as  before?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then?  Ahl 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  alterad 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pi» 
bation.  The  attributes  of  €k>d  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  ave  tte 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boandleM  «fr 
tension  and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  Ibr  some  of  the  tiM^ 
logians  have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utlsi^^ 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Chiiit 
said  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hewraOt* 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — ^"B^ 
probate  infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane, 
imngination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwiids 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  the  Wicked" 
and  **  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  Ood,"  "  You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even:  what,  then,  will  yon  do  whSB 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neithsr 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  cometh  down  eveiy 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  tbe  Ssvior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Fsther 
is  with  mo."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "71ioci|li 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  then 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  /rloams  of  alleviation  and  promlM 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  says  tliat  "  early  on  Eislar 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  ''Oh, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  ii 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  la 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes !"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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any  further  go  ?     How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ- 
like,  to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

** What  hell  may  be  I  know  not :  this  I  know: — 
I  cannot  lose  the  presence  of  the  Lord : 
One  arm — hnniility — takes  hold  upon 
Hii  dear  Humanity ;  the  other — lore — 
ClaqM  his  Divinity :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  fire-wnll'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  goIdeu-gatt:d  Taradise  without.'* 

The  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
•ny  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
premises  are  as  tuideniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
ereation,  therefore,  must  be  the  diffusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipot^t  love  pervades  infini- 
tode  and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  vrildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  t]ie  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  bo  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — ^and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
'*I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
aiter  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  an<l 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  thoir 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  "Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
** Whence  comes  that  Amen?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bode  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
tured messenger,  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were, 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe»  brouglit  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.    The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.     In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable :  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.    The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous   Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.     John  Foster  says,  '*  It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angel's faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation."     The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.     A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in   every  direction  by  the  various  winds.     Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.     Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?     It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.      There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  nusery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.     It  runs 
thus.     **0  eternity,  what  art  thou?     Oh,  end  without  end!     0  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !     May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore !  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated  forever  I     0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how   painful  art 
thou  !     Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands !     Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I    Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  tlie  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  wc 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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liave  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be/'"  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  eternal  suffering  in  helF'  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
£ul,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
oondemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

<<  This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no,  request : 
When  I  have  vrcpt  a  Uiousand  liTes  away, 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey. 
When  I  have  rarcd  of  anguish'd  yean  in  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  "  They  delude  themselves/' 
IB  Martineau  well  says,  '*  with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
aame  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
oondemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
tome  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified !  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
K>  far  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

*  HagenlMch,  Dogmengeschlchte,  sect.  210. 
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Rurface  of'  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  bos  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosir 
ties,  were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  b^ 
lievers  in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  ft 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  "  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  diffuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cmel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  maa 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  ligjifc 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortuied 
mind.     It  is  all  dark— dark — dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it" 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  thai 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylunii» 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  ninetcen-twentieths  of 
Christondom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  groat  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures!  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  ninetcen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  eveiy 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  tlie  most  of  these  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody  1  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  dropi 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again :  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  iind  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Je^us  teaches  that  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  eveiy 
sinner  that  repenteth.'*  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  iu 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
})ang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  with 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
Hiis  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
Qompanions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  '*That  the  saints  may  ei\joy  their  beatitude  and 
tlie  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them.''^  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  *Uhe  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
iharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  suflTerings  of  the  damned.''  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — '^The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  "The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
1^  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
ffua  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed/'^  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms. 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chici' 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  thtt 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
ahriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
toua  horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
ili  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stern  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
^amasdng  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  moat  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
lecondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.     On  entering 


M  Somma,  para  iii.,  Soppl.  Qn.  03,  art.  i. 
*  Paric,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  201, 902. 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  him?  There 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadfiil 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monsiroos 
hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  natoie, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  fore&thers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite,— <;hoosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  "  Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  here  V  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

"  Would  past  a  Bhndow  on  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  hearen'*  ? 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con* 
derailed  one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  reprei^enting  every  star  ifl 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him.  and  release  nm,  in 
BESEECH  TUBE,  0  GoD."  And  cau  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  universe  i» 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it.     In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  m%joriiy 
9i  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
Bat  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  froasen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  Mends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver- 
ing over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  exquisite  wretchedness  and 
crushed  with  overwhelming  horror?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly 
believes  that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
won  will  be, — ^for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
liffilliantly  w^ith  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
BUifiic,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  piiioers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor! 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  according  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
m  hell:  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life  I  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  ''Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners''  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science  I  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  ''solve  the  problem  of  damnation;'' 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "pictures  of  hell;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

^what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 

commerce?    Away  with  them  all  I  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they!  The  world  refleoiing  from  ererj  oomer  the  lurid  glare  of  htUi 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  "Who  oould  apava 
any  attention  for  the  yiciasitades  of  ootton  and  the  price  of  aharea^  Iw 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  npon  the  next  electloii,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  o?er  sueh  a  w9k§^ 
aa  he  affects  to  see?" 

Thirdly,  those  whobel^ve  the  popular  theoiy  On  this  snl^eet  are  bound 
to  lire  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  derofca  to  tba 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  mmMif  thiqr- 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  neoeasities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  dnlj  to 
share  with  him  eren  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  moreb  thtSb 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ign^Nrantly  into  te 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  untfl  tba 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  1  Jbk 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  hia  ietiii% 
"Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  ia  not  quenched.  Sob 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  dooia 
of  the  lost  V  The  American  Board  of  Oommiwioners  of  Foreign  IffianfflM 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  eagaue^* 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  i«ai»«M 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  thiir 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionaiy  Eflbrt,"  "The  healha 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  is 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  oC 
hell!  What  a  spectacle!''  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  $X9 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  osn 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  probleB 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreali^ 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  humsa 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  ftind.  And 
when  he  bad  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagea 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  doei 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  tbs 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditions% 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  eflbrt 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  altematife 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  then 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.    All 
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things  are  fated.    Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.    The  result  is 
fixed.   We  have  nothing  to  do.   Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 

Fourthly^  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
Borely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
ran  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crtme  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
in^/imU  evil;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
<duld,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
lipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  all  alive  with  ghastly  shapes  of 
iniquity  and  wriggling  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
noruits  from  every  generation, — rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  moaning  shrieks  of  the 
wind,  the  yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  condusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
Ifae  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  Wo  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth  ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
QK>nsible  for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
Qod  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
posterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
■Ave  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
"^oestion  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

**  Father  of  mcrciefl,  why  froiu  silent  earth 
Didst  tbon  awake  and  curse  mo  into  birth. 
Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thoe^ 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  V* 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sablime  €hiy  FiavrkeB,  Inrking  in  the  infernal  cellar, 
preparing  the  tnun  of  that  stupendous  Gtuyowder  Plot  bj  whioh  U 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  ^e  worid-parHayient  of  vn» 
belierers  with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connm  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  oany  out  his  design  7 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Qifistian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immonlt  and 
harrowingly  fVightftil,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  hate 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representationa  and  boq|^ 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  adrocates  in  evecy  agt 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearfid  mystery,  resting  on  the  insomtable  sove- 
reignty of  Gk>d,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  czi^am  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  wajrs.  Some  have  belieted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  nndergoiie  ji 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  < 
siderable  number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  othen,  Iqr 
Amobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Sooini,  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.*  AU  that  need  be 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  pnn( 
extremely  unsatisiSM^tory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needsii 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desire^ 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finaUy  be  aafed: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  snfibr,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
merciftilly  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  Ds- 
fenders  of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  iq^peaied 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.'^  During  the  Inst  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.**  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  THIotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
iScriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them." 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numeroai» 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
Tliis  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  sad 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  say^ 


M  Thin  theory  haa  been  maKitoted  and  advocated  within  a  few  yean  by  qnfte  a  nnmber of  wiSb% 
among  whom  may  be  apeciflcd  the  Rot.  C.  F.  Hodaon,  antbor  of  **]>ebt  and  OMBe^"  a 
enmcflt,  and  able  work,  perraded  by  an  admirable  apirit. 

^  Itallou,  Ancient  History  of  UniTernaltsm. 

s>  Whitteniore,  Modern  Illstory  of  UniTermliain. 

*•  Kuapp,  Oiristian  Theology,  Woods's  tnuMlatkui,  Met  IM. 
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ilk  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  **  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government.'''^ 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonahleness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
leligious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity''  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritiial  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
•lead  of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
nused  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  fiuth,''  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
"Bodies  of  Divinity"!  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
finr  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
eaunises  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
«f  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
Ejected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — what 
ancere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long  ?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
tepute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
tnmsmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
tathoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so:  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sun* 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely.  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

*  Qlory  of  Christ,  rol.  ii.  p.  268. 

■  Laoge,  PDtitire  Dof^atik,  met.  181 :  Die  Aeonen  der  Terdammten.  Maarioe,  Tbeologloal  Eaajt : 
Fatare  Pnoiabment 

■  6m  Bcecber'v  Conflict  of  Ages,  b.  U.  ch.  4, 13. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceftil,  contemptible,  orindaiL 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  tmuA 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  fotore  pnnklH 
ment  whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  is  by  such  a  course  that  eiror 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyaltif, 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheimt 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  Htm 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  b 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pemicioas 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  hmb 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personal^ 
felt  and  feared  by  them?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  » 
mail  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  Ui 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  it  were  rea&zed  and  believed.  Bat  it  k 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  reooU  ihift 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  ii 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  »  diih 
agreeable  and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  htM 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  eflbotifSi 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he 
mitted  he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, 
ing  that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God,  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  thst 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  toe  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  thst 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  i 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  mslce 
men  think  otherwise.  Tlie  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment— 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  tlirong 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  ani- 
verse — takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vivid^, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physied 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  probS' 
tion  over,  hellfilled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  tkt 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever?    Can  it  be  that tbi 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
asoend,  eternally  ?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
(piestions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  terroreni  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
tempted  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  comes  nearest  to  deserving  to  bo 
the  victim  of  such  a  fate  I  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and 
horror,  would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat ;  for  that  is  Satan's  verj- 
wish,  while  God's  essential  aim  must  be  the  prevalence  of  blessed  goodness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
dock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  ".eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph !  But  if  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever  ?  * 

CbM  the  saved  be  Imppy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks  of 
their  brethren,  faint  from  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  Oh,  no !  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mounttuns,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  the  lost.  Oh,  no !  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
fod  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Qmld  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  spotless  wings. 

Cbufd  Christ  be  satis/iedf  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
onto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ? 
be  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  had  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fresh 
crucifixions,  on  as  many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Ckwld  God svffer  itf  God!  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally— eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Thou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children  I  Thus  wouldst  thou  do,  0  God ;  and  we  rest  in 
hope,  because  we  know  that  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell." 
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OHAFTBB   V. 

THE  nVB  THSORBTIO  M0DI8  OV  BAIiYATIOir. 

Tbb  ooQo^tioiiB  and  ibre-feeliiigs  of  immortaliijr  whkh  men  hum 
ttitertained  hare  generally  been^aooompanied  by  a  sense  of  nnoortaiiity 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — by  a  perception  of  oon* 
tingent  ocmditions,  yielding  a  twofold  &te  of  blias  and  woe»  poiaad  on 
the  perilooB  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  Ihre  heteaftm, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawnad 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-aide  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  foture  life.  Few  questions  are  noia 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  k 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  Bat^  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvatisn 
which  CSiiristian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  pofmkr 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mntMl 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  qsace  required  to  exhibit  and  diih 
cuss  them.  When  the  word  **  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means — ^unless  something  different  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securiog 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mesn- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedneM,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre* 
valence,  but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspiaioai 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  bj 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  staU 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  oonse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
Grod,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infinite  majesty  of 
'  God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  God 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sips,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
every  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  *'it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
entrance  of  Paradise.''  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.^  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalism, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modern  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Christ  went 
hUo  the  under-world  aloncy  but  came  out  with  mani/.***  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
iays  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone.'"  The  opinion  that  the 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 
heresies.^  It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  iSoissons,  and  afterwards 
anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.  Gregory  the  Gre^t  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.     Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


*  Doetkflclii,  !>•  BedemptioiM  a  PoC«Ut«  DUboU.    In  OpiMc  Tbeolo^ 
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neceesary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  tho  Ortto- 
dox  Church,  so  called.    By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  thib 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespeolivs 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakablo  merqr 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  findi 
of  theirs.    One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.    Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravi^, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  flrom 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vioarioai 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  GhfiM 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.    We  do  not  believe  liNiA 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  dootrittfll 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.    Tbm 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depimTit^ 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefiy  these : — ^Flnl^ 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  tmth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  cmts  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  snoh  it 
assumption.    It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  langoagi 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  ctvtf 
without  authority.    Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  eqnillf 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  tti 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  lieart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.    How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  deserfs 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?    What  justice  is  there  in  putting oe 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?     A  third  oljeo- 
tion  to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  vdUfAf 
annihilate  it — ^is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  ths 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.     The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  raoebsi 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment affirms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.     It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.*    TbcB 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


*  Burdach,  Oanu,  Oken,  Bnyrhoflbr,  Agmnis.  See  BmiMD,  ChrieUMiity  And  ^'"Mwl,  v«Lhr.p.ll; 
Vott  and  OUddoD,  Types  of  Haokind,  p.  388. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe ;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
oondemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  €k>d.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
rinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
hk  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
Mnred,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
kiing  the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
lore,  are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
)^  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
au&Bom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
eonvince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  i»  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
tad  love  is  not  the  efficient  cause,  it  is  merely  tlie  revealed  assurance,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit^  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel-  i»  to 
be  extended  ererjrwhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  wooM 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  eleol^ 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsire  experience  which  vrill  reveal  tlieir  «ko* 
tion  to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  thoQ|^  ilii 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel:  it  ii 
mjrsteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  shall  he  preaohed  to  afl 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  fat- 
wrought  with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violeiioe  il 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrarinesa,  ita  ne^ 
chanical  form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  Ibfwd 
from  the  Bible,*  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its 
eient  reftitatioir  and  oondemnatkm.  If  the  death  of  Christ  haa 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  hasi  what  keeps  him  ftm 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  loatt 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffisring 
nated  by  a  fearfid  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  blisi  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  peeans  of  an  i^planding  va^ 
verse,  and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  nonntl— 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?    And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christf 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opposition  to  a  iktal  predestination.  It 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  oar  iao% 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  loet  forever,  it  asscrti 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  r^ect  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  miyesty  of  the  hnr, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  thrav 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  workB,  and  present  themselves  before  tht 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  throa|^ 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  braxen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israehtes 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement^ 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  soak 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation,  reduced  to  the  simpkil 
terms,  is  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  vicarious  atonement.    Thus  with 


V8d>iv«dier,I>leLehradMApo0tolsP»oliutoiuerl0MiMleoTodeCairirtL    Th>olQgtoche 
Krltikeo,  Jahrg.  1858,  ImII  8. 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  nations  and  races  are  whiffed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ejaculation,  "  I  hope 
Gkxl  will  be  merciful  to  him  I''  To  those  who  appreciate  it,  and  look 
upon  all  things  in  its  light,  this  thought  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly  dooming  all 
the  heathen,"  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy  faith,* 
builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  turns  the  universe  into  a 
reeking  shambles.  All  other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dye&and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior ;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  '*  Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say.''  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  imprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
Ughtened,  and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.'* 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
■acramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  by  the  univei*sal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  mginal  sin^  and 
(mly  thaiy  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
p^ectly  holy  life — which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible — thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness ;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


•  Bretacltnflider,  Entwkkeliing  der  Dogmatik,  lect.  112,  NO0. 97-60. 

*  80  afflrmed  by  the  Ooancil  of  Carthago,  Canon  II. 

10  The  vMence  done  to  moral  reason  by  these  rfews  is  powerfully  ezpowd  in  Bnihnell*!  DisooiirM 
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condition  wm  m  bad  m  before:  they  were  sorely  lost  To  meet  HUb 
stftte  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repi** 
sentatives  of  Christy  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  Gh>d  on  earti^ 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  matt  to  re-enaot»  as  often  aa  ii 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  sendee  Christ  is  sappond 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitatianal 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  plaoed  to  the  account  of  the  Ghoroh.'^ 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  sairs, — 

**0m  roqr  drop  firoai  JtnnP  b«rt 
Wm  woridi  of  MM  to  qiMBflh  QoA  irt.* 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  *'Eztra7agaati,"  it  b 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [%ma  ffuttula  scmgumU]  being  snll- 
dent  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  whfiok 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  aad 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontifib.'^    Furthermore,  saints  and  martjii^ 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  roluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayart^ 
lUce  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  Mhtp 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit— the  works  of  supererogation — ^is  likewte 
accredited  to  the  Church.    In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fond  of  merili 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.    At  their  pleasure  they  can  ditv 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvatto 
of  their  souls.    All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  te 
Church.    Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  anaUerably 
doomed  to  hell.    But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confoss  hk 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.    The  Church  declares  that  thoM* 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  lost,  bjr 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.    The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  tlie 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  pnio- 
tices,  and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  a  selfish  priesthood.    There  is  not  one  text  in  tlie 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.    It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  tlie 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  thedoubtfol  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  alL  Obs 
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is  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  '*  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems."  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  he  happy  in  the  future  life,  hut  that  all  othern 
ihall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  **  What ! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Panteecion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  ^appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
— AB  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
will  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
nnmerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  ritual  fetch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine  1  *'God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  bom  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptised  God  shall  have  !"^'  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
ing and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
find  of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
•bowers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind,— a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  91^2;^  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
every  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
Ue;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritiial  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
Bat  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 
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bat  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliTeranoe  and  blessedneM  oome  with  tbl 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  tfaera  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  alL 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  ngjifts 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil.  This  perversion  will  oease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  universal  savior.* 
GKxl's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argaei  jpust  ba 
purely  gracious  aiwd  blessed;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  ScA  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  aflftrmation  that  he  is  Love.  Being  onuiipo- 
tent  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  tfawait 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  ftdfiUed.  There  la  evMy 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove^  thai  thai 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  ofBqpring  aflar 
death.  Therefore,  they  thmk  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  knai 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  nomnl 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  wo^  out  tiba  » 
evitable  salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darfrncas,  tiha 
peril  and  fear,  of  a^  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embraoing  smile  of  dagiii^ 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  sabaldes,  apd 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,*  the  condemnatioii  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  hoH* 
ness  and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  offder  off 
nature,  the  original  andHmdisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Fkthcr. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  view  of  those  Universalists  who  rest  their  belief  ea 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who 
taught  that  "there  is  neither  hell  nor  purgatory;  that  no  one  is  ATnr%mA^ 
neither  Jew  nor  Saracen,  because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul 
returns  to  God."'^  But  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Universalist  denomi' 
nation  is  founded  directly  on  Scripture,  and  seems  to  be — although  it  ii 
in  a  vague,  inchoate  condition,  varying  in  different  authors — ^that  Christ, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  in  expression  of  his  love, 
eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing  the 
rection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the  grave.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  neoessiti; 
not  a  contingency,— a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  pofrer 
to  rcgect: — 

''The  road  to  heftren  li  broader  thui  the  worid, 
And  deeper  than  the  Ung^toms  of  the  deed; 
And  op  its  ample  paths  the  aatkme  tread 
With  aU  their  bannen  ftxri'd." 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  Us* 

. t — . - 

IS  UniTerealist  Qnarteriy  Review,  toI.  x.  art.  zri. :  Character  and  its  Predieatesi 
14  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  sect  200,  note  14. 

u  Ballon,  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fntnre  PnniAment,  n^  16S-167.    WflliaaMOB,  bp*^ 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
OTerlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  BO  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stem  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
fofT  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  Admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abeo- 
faite  now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  an'd  misery,  there  is 
no  trnpossUnUfy  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
ive  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  A  forcing  of  salva- 
tion upon  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — ^namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  moral  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
eomplement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
tpondences  and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,'*  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  !  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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(hem.  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
.ite^     7!u^  js-  HOC  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
.  4.  jii:i{>»rii»>  jubmi^ioii  on  the  other :  it  b  a  matter  of  Divine  permission 
UL  .)«ie  oanu*  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  Tni«t4^k^n^ 
JkkUkV  on  uie  ocher.    The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
n^c  vviisucudoQ  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.     That,  of  itself,  makes 
^  uuka  Lh«»  Ticcim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.    The  only  salvation  is  the 
.>w«oc»cii^ii  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  the 
.-^^orauon  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencement 
o£  uieir  actkm  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.    When  a  soul,  through 
;u  exiM.\»ire  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
Uiteud  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ui«»ttt2»  are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
loM.    It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.    Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  r^oioeo 
in  the  favor  of  God.     In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  intern^  efficieii- 
des  and  external,  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it^ 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.      Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  toudUt 
iU  relations  toith  the  universe.    The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  foroes 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  neceentj 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.     Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.     To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.     Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.     Heaven  is  a  right,  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  wlfktever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.     Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ha^ 
monious  blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruitibn  of  all  its  right  powers 
and  relations.     Remove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.     He  is  just  as  badly  off  as 
before.     He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  location. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.     It  is  ao 
with  the  soul.    The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  laws  of 
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tbe  soul  and  of  the  iiniverse.  **  Every  devil,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
**  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  M,  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him."  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  aU-important  consideration ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — that  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  heU  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
oondition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
aniversal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  bom,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
feflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
nme  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
tiie  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
^Uflbrent  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  a  subject  of  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
Ikctory  only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  l^e  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Fbpe  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  javed,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but  •• 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  **  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly/'  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  *'  thezn  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  bis  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature/^ 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unoonfused. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religioii 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject?"  *'No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honon 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  Gkni's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expe* 
rience  new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  trath 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."" 

The  awful  inviolability  of  Justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angeb  can  avert.  The  boundless  merey 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  opcmtkm  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  subvtysion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 


^^  Bermann,  Emee,  Knapp,  and  others,  have  written  volumeti  to  prove  the  indiscriminate 
tion  of  the  hoathen.  On  the  contrary,  MttUer,  in  his  "Diss,  dc  Paganonun  post  Bftnton  Ooa- 
ditione,"  and  Marmontel,  in  his  "  Belisaire,'*  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  &te  of  the  ethaiD 
world.  The  best  work  on  the  snt^ject^  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability — is  £berhard*s  "NtM 
Apologie  des  Socrates." 

n  Hartineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  pp.  153>17C :  Mediatorial  ReUgion.    Ibid.  pp.  488-477  : 
Wliat  it  is.  What  it  is  not. 

M  T.  S.  King,  Endless  Ponlriiinent  Unchristian  and  Unreasonable^  p.  Sft. 
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q[>iring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  blessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
•f  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  &11  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
&te;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustiniaji  and  Cal- 
▼inistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
imoompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efficacy. 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — ^namely,  that  through  the 
fall  aU  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell, — declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy. 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
most  continue  lost.'*  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
•nd  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also — through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  Symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 


1*  AdwBU,  Mercy  to  Babes.    (A  plea  for  the  baptlam  of  inflmte,  that  they  may  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  ezosfl 
80  &r  as  it  IB  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  Aiyl  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  prosoBt 
life.  Death  emancipates  every  soul  from  every  vestige  of  evil,  and  nshsn 
it  at  once  into  heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  some  moden 
XJniversalists.  It  is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  earnest  advooatei^ 
who,  as  a  body,  will  undoubtedly  exchange  its  arbitrary  oonoeptkms  ibr 
more  rational  conclusions. 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  hy  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  woilEi 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehoedi 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  fiur  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  la  ksty— 
that  is,  alienates  the  ikvor  of  Qod,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  meaBS  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  alwajrs  within  its  power,  tlM 
ftiture  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  intensified,  experience  of  tiie 
spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  oonsUUiUoa 
and  laws.  This  is  the  bdief  of  Unitarians,  Restoratiimists,  and  tlM 
general  body  of  believers  known  as  **  Liberal  Christians." 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ;  salvation  ligr 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Chriitt 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faitii  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  wtkftr 
tion  by  the  Church,  by  tiie  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  hf 
the  blood  of  Christ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  sshtp 
tion  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  charaotsr 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  Gtxl,  re* 
vealed,  urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  of  Christ ; — these  axe  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 
•  Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  variooi 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  hf 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  ii 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  ia- 
fluence  is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kdf  ?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer'i 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  persons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  bttt 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  and  the  Buddhist  thinker 
relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.    His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 
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ftbm  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
Mice.  Nether  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
•lone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
ff9sp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  tiurbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  "  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
•O  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence.''^  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
ooming  pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tkmal  disturbance.  He  "must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
nns ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron.''''  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirw4na.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
eeeses  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
nhration  is  attained. 

mie  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith— either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Heni,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Blriehna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,''  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beetitude.""  "  The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  burns  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly.'"*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  **  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
islvmtion  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  **  Lord !"  "  Lord  I" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
sOent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
sad  hay  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
nnderiaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
tslvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 

»  Ootobrooke,  Ematb,  toI.  L  p.  SftO.  &  Ibid.  p.  363. 

»  Ajiatic  RcMarches,  toL  ztI.  p.  116.  » iMtwick,  Prem  S4«ar,  p.  M. 

<*  Vkhira  PoraDM,  p.  210,  note  18. 
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good  works.  The  savage  makes  an  o£EJarmg,  mutters  a  pfayer,  or  fiemnlgr 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  ohoice.  The  fiijdr,  smjOMg 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wean  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  hia  oeQ. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  boaom  aod 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  ofibnding  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dosi 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fiiry  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  careftilly-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  "Sweet  Mother  of 
Qod,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  exeooted 
for  his  fearM  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  mcolaimi^  m 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  *'  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  betwem 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  &ce  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  aad 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  tan^t  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmony,— one  alone  b 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  deetim;  ht 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  ymtA;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  .will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  faith 
axe  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  deteiminflts 
works;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  ponisb- 
ments  are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  si^t, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmot^;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  rebted 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  bar 
mony  of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  affirmation  of  salvatioD 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beantiibl 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to. 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accompUshment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  resnlto 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  saii 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

RECOGNITION   OF  FRIENDS   IN   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hollowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  '*  Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
iriends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  ?"  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative ;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power,  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds  ?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take ;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  the  dghtlesB  verge  of  this  land  of  tomba, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot^  the 
death  of  Mends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — ^for  all  felt  connection  between  tiiem  is  hopelessly  sundered— of 
tiie  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtaeSr  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds;  wipe  from  the  tablets.of  his  soui  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future^  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  ieelinfi 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course;  and  even,  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  &tal  separatioa 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

"Vor  tiili  loring  te  trm  4yi^; 
Tlik  te  loidly  BMB^  dowBf4ylDg^ 
This  hli  ilow  but  wan  wrilnfaft 
Bter  bj  ttar  hii  worid  n^gataf^** 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fiurer  aaqMOH 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  thak 
crumbling  bodies  in  tiie  earth,  tiie  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  meaigB 
from  the  Oreat  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  iiMieed  wA 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heaven^ 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bittemea 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  frt>m  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  atttaot 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  cooe 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise^ 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  difiosed 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an»etemal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dii- 
believing  that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  tbe 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  it  a 
theme  to  interest  us  alL  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  frie&di, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  climef 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  swift  reaper  sweeps  on  his  ravaging  way,  who  will 
not  have  more  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whether  old  aoquaintenoe 
shall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  moit 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  lovo  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  18  a  theme  far  removed  from  the  din  of  traffic,  the  turbulence  of  ambi- 
tion, the  frivolities  of  pleasure,  the  painted  round  of  fashion,  and  all  the 
noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows  of  the  outward  scene.  It  is  a  theme  that 
grapples  with  the  chief  hopes  and  fears  gathered  around  the  inmost 
shrines  of  the  soul,  penetrating,  with  all  sacred  accompaniments,  that 
mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought,  that  invisible  substance  of 
wonder  and  faith,  which  we  are. 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.'  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
feUow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in.  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  Mneaa 
— mpon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
oomrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

*'Theii,  side  bj  side,  along  the  dreary  coast 
AdTaoced  AchUlet*  and  Patixxdns*  e^oit, 
A  friendly  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  fiill  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
kaimonize.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  '*  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  imder-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
salves.  When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "He 
will  not  return  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
l^iosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  onoe 


1  AtexhM,  Tod  nnd  Wiedenehen.    Sine  Qedankenfelge  der  beaten  Schriftateller  aller  Zeiten  and 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  peraons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
a£fectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  P(ih,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  hit 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  iiiture  recognitioD. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  rdated 
facts  of  the  case ;  argue  from  what  they  now  know ;  test  the  queeticm  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  hs8 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  stat«.  The  literature  of  Christendom — ^we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  i^^thii. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 
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panions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
oonfesBor, — 

'*  Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  yon  aaj 
That  we  lihall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  hearen : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boj  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,    • 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  nerer 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
reeognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintast  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
tooh  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
ohoBen.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of  their 
characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  efifluence  of  their  spirits,  the 
magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
tlMt  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
digression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
ihrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rtending  them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
itble  thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
beii^ta  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
oonpanions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
mte  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
aadi  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
ttaellsly  kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
igrmpathies :  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other's  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  be  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  aod 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vioee  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorou|^ 
a  revolution,  as  the  body  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  aflEecdon, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — ^furthe^ 
more,  if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  condusioD 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stem  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indiflTerence,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was ;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  tliey  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  thc^l^ect 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spiritual 
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tight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
ihftt  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
.ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
Msential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
nfely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
DB  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.' 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
diflRdrent  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God's 
Iruth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
Itete,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
•obetance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pio- 
turee  forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
aiudoiis  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
eccuigi  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  ciantial  ngnifioaaoe,  in  aooordanoe 
with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  reoeiyed  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  mi 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  hea?«ii; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarobs  are  together  in  Iblloir- 
ship  and  that  the  righteous  of  after-timea  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witnem* 
ing  disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  reoognissd 
them,  probably  from  their  resemUance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
them,  Jesus  always  rqiresented  the  fbture  state  as  •  sociefy.  He  mid 
to  his  ibnowen»  ^I  go  to  prepare  •  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  tiMie 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  he  prayed  to  his  Ikther  that  his  disdpleB  mig|itbs 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another.time  he  declared  of  little  cUt 
dren,  "Their  angels  always  behold  the  fiioe  of  my  Father  in  hettren:"  hs 
also  taught  that  **  there  is  joy  in  heaTon  over  ereiy  sinner  that  repenteth;* 
passages  that  presuppose  such  •  community  of  fiusulties,  sympathies^  la 
hearen  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  dootrins 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaTen  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Mastar, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Bml 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  conoen> 
ing  the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  itbm 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  ApooalypaCb  J<)^ 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  mar^rrs,  who  had  died  for  the  fliitfa  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  Fhmi  community  of  suflbring  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gk>spels  declare  that  ChnBt  after  his  death  rs^ 
membered  his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  tlie 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vagus 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  They  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  consokms 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it ;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  fr^om  the 
the  sulject  of  our  inquiry.*  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convines 
us  that  Grod  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  tPSfhinf 
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should  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
miknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  '*the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

*'ArrlTe  at  last  the  blened  goal 

Where  He  that  died  In  Holy  Land 
Blight  reach  them  out  the  shining  band 
And  take  them  as  a  single  sooL" 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  "In  Memoriam.''  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
ahall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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shall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
18  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insbting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncritical  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
oomes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

**  Oannot  loee  the  hope  that  nuui  j  n  jew 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  waj. 
When  the  walla  of  life  are  doaing  ronnd 
And  the  akj  growa  aombre  gray." 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim,  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last ; — 

"  For  many  a  tear  theae  e yea  moat  weep, 
And  many  a  ain  moat  be  IDargiTen, 
Bre  theae  pale  lida  ahall  aink  to  aleep. 
Ere  you  and  I  ahall  meet  in  heaven.** 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
Ining  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poet,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

*  OriUe,  Bibliache  BeitrMge  za  der  Frage,  Werden  wlr  una  wledera^en  nach  dem  Tode. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LOCAL  FATE  OF   MAN   IN   THE  ASTRONOMIO   UNIVERSE. 

According  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  flame,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
•pray  iUuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  conflagration  gradually  cooled  down, 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of, — -jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  up  to  terrific  heights^  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  scalded 
atmosphere  saturated  with  steam,  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  ita  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  vivid  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  thb  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world. 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  moUusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  length,  whose  timmp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loadaJI 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of ; 
dise  in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  sons  had  worn  away,  the 
tive  process  colminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all; 
for  Qod  said,  '*  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightway 
Adam,  with  upri^t  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  raoea  of 
creatures  beneath.^  . 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whethsr  maa 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  thia  world,  cr 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higbv 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  oqb- 
oeptions,  even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previooa  oidHi 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  fhrnqii 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  cm^ 
tnres  of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dosen  treea  for  hraalB 
frst,  crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  thmf 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  hm 
replied,  without  hesitation,  "  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  mi^ 
mal  can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  ahall 
the  earth  forever!"  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  ths 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  thai  At 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  oadar 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  sjfsif 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  say 
we  enjoy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  thoiS 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  raoii 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  toM 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  id 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  sad 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  bt 
bom  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  qpirit* 
kingdom  I 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  hM 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  Upon  the  earth  a  rtet 
of  beings  of  unforetold  majesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  boafli 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  thoft 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  this  is  a  mere 


1  Harrli,  The  Pre-Adamite  Earth. 
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oeit  of  possibility ;  and,  so  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  enjoy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.* 

The  other  question  is  this: — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
ean  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
18  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — ^an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  Qod's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  inconmsensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  future,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
anthority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
crystalline  machinery  of  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  sockets 
of  ether.     It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


*  AgMilx  mj9  no  higbnr  creature  than  man  is  to  be  expected  on  earth,  becaoae  the  oapadtiefl  of 
the  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  ocnnplrted  and  n^^v^  with  him.  Introdnction  to  Study 
of  Natoral  History,  p.  57. 
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osoillaiions  are  self-acyusted,  and  science  prophesies  for  hmnanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

"  The  earth  shall  shortly  die.    Her  graTV  is  dog. 
I  see  the  worlds,  night-cUd,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procession.    And  the  stars, 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdrops  on 
The  fields  of  heaven,  shall  pass  in  biasing  mist." 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  com- 
manding the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  Cassandra-screams  of  the  priest- 
hood, vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  ''  If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it.'"  Lucan 
says,  **  Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre." 

Oommnnis  mondo  snperest  rogos,  ossibns  astra 
Mistoros. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.*  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-pow^  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.*  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  be  true;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— as  it  certainly  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  lack 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance ! 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


*  Ennead  11.  lib.  ix. :  Contra  Gnosticos,  cap.  4. 

*  Ilolmboltz,  Edinbargh  Phil.  Mag.,  series  ir.  toI.  xi. :  Interaction  of  Natural 
^  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec.  1854 :  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System. 
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M>  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — its  connection  with  localities, — ^to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — ^born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodde^  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
Bceptr^>^d|)le.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus: — 

**  How  pleasant  were  the  wild  belMk 

That  dwelt  in  l^enda  old  I 
Alas  I  to  oar  posterity 

Will  no  such  tales  he  told. 
We  know  too  mnch :  scroll  after  seroU 

Weighs  down  oar  weary  shelres : 
Onr  only  point  of  Ignorance 

Is  centred  in  oarselTes.'' 

Tliere  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  K&f,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
milee  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.*  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
IS  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Yirgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.^  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Yirgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  ''professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
aoul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine.''  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  Adrentarss  of  Hatim  Tii,  p.  8(1,  note. 

T  WheweU,  Hist.  IndoctlTe  Sdenoes,  toI.  L  book  It.  eh.  i.  sect.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dweDhig  of 
translated  and  immortaliied  men.*  Under  the  attraction  of  a  imiUa 
ciirioiity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  UlyaBes  say, — 

"OoBM^  my  IHend(^ 
Til  not  too  l«to  to  Mak  »  newer  world. 
Pub  oO;  Mid,  dtctng  well  in  ordtr,  mtte 
TheeoondingftuTOwe;  fiir  my  pwpoee  holde 
Tb  mQ  bojrood  the  ioniot,  end  the  bnths 
or  en  the  weitHn  ttan,  vntil  I  die. 
It  megr  be  thet  the  gnlft  will  weeh  ni  down : 
It  mej  be  we  ihell  tondi  the  Hie|i|ij  him. 
And  ioe  the  greet  Ichflleib  whom  we  knew.* 

DediiB  BmtiiB  and  his  army,  as  Floras  relates,  reaching  the  ooart  of 
Portagal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  tfacf 
beheld  '*the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep.* 
The  Phodnician  traders  brought  intelligenoe  to  Greece^of  a  people^  tkt 
CSmmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbeAsd  reahv 
of  perpetual  night.    To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  ▼erge  of  tkt 
known  horison  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.    And  the  Amerioia 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hon^ 
ing-Grounds,  whose  woods  looped  with  game,  and  where  the  antymof 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.    There  was  a  pNt^T 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  paiir 
disc  in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  &r  in  the  Western  OoeaOv  aad 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.*    The  following  legend  is  iD» 
trative.    An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.    A  daaif 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down;  and  finom 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hoag 
round  with  moving*  oars.    Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  life 
and  move.    A  voice  said,  '*  Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embsri^ 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  I"    Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "The 
Isle!  the  IsleT'    The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  oilin 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.    We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Prooopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.     At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.    Mysteriously  impelled,  he  gosi 
to  the  sesrcoast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination.^ 

**  He  lioda  with  ghoetf 
Hie  boat  deep>frelghted,  finking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  flood,  and  Toioee  been,  yet  leei 
No  Bubntance;  but,  arriTed  where  oooe  again 
His  aldfr  floaU  free,  heart  friende  to  frienda 


•  WQford,  Eisaya  on  the  Sacred  Islee,  in  Aiiatic  Beaearchee,  Tola.  Tlli.-zL 

•  liaq>heraon.  Introduction  to  the  Hletory  of  Great  Britain  aad  Irelandt  pp.  18IM8& 
SO  ProoopiiM,  Qollika,  Ub.  It. 
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OiTe  lamentable  welcome.    The  unseen 
Shore  fidnt  reaonnds,  and  all  the  myitic  air 
Breathee  forth  the  names  of  parent,  brother,  wifSa." 

Daring  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  "  Imago  Mundi,''  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven.''  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated  Columbus  on  his  adventurous,  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
aisigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.*^  Tlie 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  b  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  **  History  of  Demonology.''  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
fiuQous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

«<  The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur's  knight, 
Smote  with  his  rod  the  hank  on  which  they  leant, 
And  Fairy-land  flaah'd  gknioni  on  the  fight; 


n  Irrinfr  ufa  of  Oolnmbafl :  Appendix  on  the  Sltnatlon  of  the  Terreetrial  Paradise.  By  Ikr  the 
mit  Taloable  hook  ercr  pnbUshed  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Schultheas,  Das  Paradies,  daa  irdiscbe 
ttd  Qherirdiache  hintorlsche,  mythiache  und  myitiichey  nebat  einw  kritischnok  Beriaion  der  allgemel' 
»m  bCbliachen  Qeofraphie. 
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VUsh'd,  thxoagh  a  dlTeiy,  eoft,  trmnalooeQt  miiti 

The  opal  shafts  and  domei  of  amttbTst; 

Flash'd  foantB  in  iheUi  of  pearl,  which  crystal  walla 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hoes  redonhle. 
There,  in  the  hUssfnl  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  trouble 
QUde  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  disoord  knows, 
faint  heard  above,  but  lulls  them  to  repose.'* 

To  thiB  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  bankB, 
lapsing  streams,  and  spell-binding  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  &vored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  hovering  poetic  superstition  haunting 
fanciful  brains,  a  fading  legendary  dream  pleasing  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regkMis. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  looatod 
far  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is!  Its  atmospliera 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landaciyss 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  ml 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting^  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charan, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  Bable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popo* 
lace  of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms,^-one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "  Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings."  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit- traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom*. — 

**  To  paradise  the  gloomy  passage  winds 
Through  regions  drear  and  diraial,  and  through  pain, 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blaEO 
Of  light" 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields-- 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur^ 
suits.     In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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souls  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

*Tben  he,  who  well  my  covert  meaning  knew, 

Anflwer'd,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  bound, 
When  an  All-puisaant  One  I  saw  march  through. 

With  victory's  radiant  sign  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  fh>m  us  our  Father  Adam's  shade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  Qod  loved  the  most, 
Lawgiving  Moses,  him  who  best  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  David's  ghost; 
Israel,  his  father,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  served  for,  faithfully  and  long, 
Kachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfisr: 

No  souls  were  saved  before  this  chosen  throog."!' 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  "a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
Kid  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
fories.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  peijurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood. ^'  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  SibyPs  cave  at  Cumse,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Teenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

"  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  fkimace  flamed ;  yet  flrom  those  ilames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible^ 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  whers  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  eod 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unoonsumed;" 


I*  PlarsonsTs  trans.  DeD*  Inlbmo,  canto  iv.  11.  66-83. 

<*  Desaiptioos  of  the  sufferings  of  hdl,  according  to  the  popular  notions  at  different  periods,  are 
given  in  the  work  published  at  Weimar  In  1817,  Das  Rad  der  ewlgen  Hinienqual.  In  den  Cnriodtlten 
4Mr  phystoeb4ltcnrifclHvtistisch-historlsche&  Torund  Hitwelt,  band  vL  st  2. 
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whereiii,  confined  hy  adamantine  walU,  the  lUlen  angels  and  all 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestnooa 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fiur  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  thefr 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everjrwhere  shrieks  and  moaiw 
rosound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  ^are 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Yesavini, 
Stromboli,  Heda,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottotnIsM 
and  living  pit  of  flre.  The  famous  traveller.  Sir  John  MaimdeviUe^ 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  ''in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  l&igland  still  bean  the' 
name  of  "  Hell-hole.''  In  a  dialogue  between  a  derk  and  a  master,  pf^ 
\  served  in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  tiie  following  question  and  teptf 
^  occur: — "Why  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?''  ''Because  she  lookM 
down  upon  hell.''  Antonius  Busca,  a  learned  professor  at  M]]an»  in  tiis 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  tofifh 
graphical  account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatoiy,  and  limbaV 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  islanfi  ocmtainlvg 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  Si.  Fatriok^ 
Pni^tory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  apfwudl 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  htd 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  vi|pre  severely  fonohed,  beaten,  and  bumadL 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frighteaad  ooi 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 


«fbrUi  fron  fb«  dapUif  of  Hum  ttiit  riBflad  the  (looB 
Daqnlrlmg  wails  and  pierdag  shridEi  wwe  heard." 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition;  snd 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenaei 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  ifef 
repudiation  and  suppression.^^ 

.  Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dih 
turbed  by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and  * 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volctaio 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.^  In  hni, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gono 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  fW>m  pagan  myths  and  fignrei 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  fiided  away.    No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


M  De  Tnferno  et  Stoto  DMmonam  ante  Hmidl  Rzitiiim. 

u  Wright,  St. Patrick*!  Kargatory:  an  Eamj  on  tha  Legends  of  PandlM^  HA, sad 
current  during  the  Middle  Agee. 
M  Patoal,  De  Scde  infavi  In  Terrla  qaMrandik 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
ao  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modem  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
oocacdonally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
at  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
aome  antiquated  or  fanatical,  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
•mile.  Father  Passaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  ''In  this  world  fire  burns  by 
ohemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  bums  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord!" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divinjB,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  ''The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,"  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — is  as  follows:-^' The  saint«  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
it  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  oon- 
oeption,  becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel."*^  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  ns  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  tliat  under  the  crust  thoy  tread,  a  sourid- 


n  Part  tr.  chap.  ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Cumnung  (Tlie  End.  I/cct.  X.)  tMchea  the  doctrine  of  the  UtenI 
rHarrpctlou  of  the  flesh,  and  the  snbaequpnt  imidencf  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  eternal 
bsaren  nnder  the  immediate  role  of  Christ.  Qoite  a  ftill  detaQ  of  the  historic  and  present  belief  in 
ttii  tdieiiie  may  be  ftmnd  in  th«  recent  work  of  its  earnest  adrocato,  D.  T.  Taylor, — ^The  Voice  of  the 
Ckareh  on  th*  Oomiiig  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  History  of  the  Doetdne  of  the  Beign  of  Quiit  oa 
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Urn  ■••  of  fin  k  fonrer  plunging  on  ite  cfronlar  oomw,  all  to 
mm!  pMkttd  wUfa  the  agoniied  fiusMof  thedamnedwithkkMdrapsI 
The  wiiolAMilMme it  without  real  foundation.  Soienoe  koglia  aft anoh a 
HbmoKj,  lU  Mriptnral  Bupports  are  either  ethnic  figmenti  or  riuteioal 
trapaa.  Boaaon,  reooUeoting  the  immateriality  of  the  aouly  iliwlpattit 
the  gjiaaily  dream  beyond  the  poMibiliigr  of  reatofrntion  to  belief. 

FoQoiring  the  hiatorio  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  aoulai  we 
aaxtaaoandftom  the  interior  of  the  earth,  andabofetheaotftoeof  the 
eartht  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ^her.  The  aadeni  CSrie- 
dooiafia  ftaad  the  site  of  their  qnritworld  in  the  doodk  Tliair  bardt 
have  pwaentad  this  cq^ception  in  manifold  Ibrma  and  with  the  moit 
ploMuoaqua  details.  In  tempesta  the  ^oata  of  their  finnoaa  warriow 
ridaon  tHa  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  ejes  of  Unhand  hmt 
ing  laaoea  of  lightning.  Thegr  float  over  the  anmmita  of  the  hilb  or 
along  the  YaUeys  in  wreaths  of  mist^  on  y^ipory  steeds,  waiving  Hieir 
siiadowy  anks  in  tiie  moonlight,  the  stara  dinfly  gUmmering  thnw^ 
their  vialoiiary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  plaoed  their  hoavon  in  the 
qpper  ab,  where  the  Northern  Ligjits  pli^.  They  legHded  the  anrarsl 
stfuamma  aa  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  hi^ypy  region  to  widsh 
tiiaiy  bad  risen.  Such  ideas,  dad  in  the  fbmiliar  imagery  floDrnished  by 
Ifaeir  own  dimes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  ftMy, 
and  eadly  commended  to  the  eredulous  thoughts,  of  theOaltsandHnasL 
Eiplanation  and  refbtation  are  alike  unneoeasaiy. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  hdd  by  some  of  theanoientB  loeaHwghsil 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.^    After  death  all  souls  are  oompelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon^— the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  fbr  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
dpline  soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  tat  the  ionar 
paradise.    After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  dtiier  bofn  agsin  «|Mn 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.    Maorobiai^ 
too,  says,  ''The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  spaee 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon.'"*    He  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
CSancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.    Ganoer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions;  Capricorn  is  the 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the 
of  their  proper  immortality."*    The  Manicbeans  taught  that  souls 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  farther  cleansed  in  fire, 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for 
ferring  souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in 
heights  of  the  creation.*^ 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  ovenudiizi^ 

M  In  hfai  Emj  oo  Um  VMS  in  fb«  Orb  of  th»  Mooo. 

It  In  Somnhun  Bdplaok,  Ul>.  L  GH»>  3d.  »IMd.Ciip.stt. 
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the  earth,  and  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
God  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  says,  ''Is  notCkxl  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  I''  And 
Job  says,  **  He  covereth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it.  He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness.^'  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  ^.hat  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,**  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
nble  paradisal  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountaiidof  antiquity, 
tach  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  Kd,f.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  G^rvase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky :  — *'  One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
quickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned !''  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage.''  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
flatnraay  eve  till  Sunday  eve  I 

Tti3  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
hj  the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imagina- 
iSoQ — ^that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
aad  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
cpBOo,  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
that  the  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
aooketi  in  the  heavenly  floor,  ''as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
vHnen  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,"  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  ^leech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
^"^BCt  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have 
felt»  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

**  Te  itan  are  bat  tlTe  ahining  dut 
Of  my  DiTioe  abode,— 
The  paTcment  of  thoae  heaTenly  ooorti 
WlMre  I  iball  lee  my  Oodl" 


«De  PanMliw  Bdea,  Sermo  I. 
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The  tmiTenal  diffiidon  in  civiliied  nations  of  the  knowledge  thsfc  tlMi 
visible  sky  is  no  sobeitntial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  Toid  of  apMsei 
hung  wiUi  saooessiTe  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  beUel!;* 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  j^ysical  heaven  definiteiy^ 
located  fkr  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  sools.  Hub  li 
undoubtedly  the  most  oommon  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  v^^sA' 
dergjrman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German^  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  tba 
tlisk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.*  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  -little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  nmf 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blosscidnsM 
and  glory.**  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  helL  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges.  BOir 
into  the  fros^  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  tlw 
sun.  Tuppe^&stens  the  stigma  of  being"  the  infernal  pri8on4ioaBe  m 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

«I  kwnr  OiM  wdl,  0  ]fMi^  thoB  cMwtfd  VMlB, 
Bid  MtteUito,  thoo  gkuit  Mh  of  d«tb, 
Blot  on  God*!  flnBMMnt,  pal*  beiM  of  ate% 
Botn'd  prtH»teaM  of  ilB,  whin  dnuMi  HMli 
WmA  vpoa  pnnlriimunt ;  Oh,  tiioai^  ■■hHis 
nut  OBld  nights  blMk  dwd%  wiMB  ovU  iKovli 
TliMBBb  tho  broad  vofld,  tiioa,  traldhlDff  riftiMn 
CHml  o^«r  all,  tho  wikalU  flyo  of^-BAP 

Bail^s  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper 

**  Than  ii  a  blind  world,  yet  vnlit  1^  Ood, 
BoUlng  around  the  eztremett  edge  of  Ui^t, 
Where  all  things  are  dlaaater  and  decay: 
That  black  and  ootcaat  orb  to  Satan'i  hflme. 
That  dneky  world  man's  acienee  oonnteth  not 
Upon  the  brighteet  sky.    He  nerer  knowe 
How  near  it  oomee  to  him;  but,  twathed  In  doodi, 
Am  though  in  plnmed  and  palled  state,  it  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thieMike,  roond  the  nnhrerse, 
lorerer  rolling,  and  returning  not, — 
Bobbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul,— 
With  iU  light  hidden  In  its  braast,  which  bams 
With  all  concentrate  and  saperfloent  woeu" 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist 
rate  places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  tlM< 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  whu 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  thefbDo*^ 
ing  order: — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at*the  top  of  the  universe,  the  etemW 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  MuspA 


*  Bwlnden,  On  the  Natore  and  Location  of  HeD. 
M  Fl^yiloal  Theoty  of  Another  Uft^  ohap.  zvL 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  ahode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surrounding  the  earth ;  Elf heim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfs,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successively  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  Rosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.^ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 

and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 

the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 

light  of  astronomic  science.     Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 

cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 

by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 

the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 

originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 

three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.^    Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 

lielieved  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 

marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 

^^reation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 

^es  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "falling  nations  and  on  kingly 

lines  about  to  sink  forever."    This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 

Qreek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 


»  Oapais,  L'Origine  de  tous  les  Cnltes,  FUnche  No.  21.  **  Ariat  de  CoeL  iL  13. 
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1BMI  M  mOo,  Origen,  and  wmn  Kepler.  It  b  here  fhatnetfelvlMlc 
for  tibe  biiih  of  astrology,  that  aolemn  lore,  Hnkmg  the  pattj  Mae  ^ 
neii-  witfa  the  starry  coi^junotionB,  which  onoe  sank  ao  deeplj  into  Ite 
miiid  of  the  world,  but  is  now  wellnigh  forgotten: — 

■ 

*'No  mora  of  that,  je  plaaetMy  U^btil 
Your  Mjwcta,  dlgnltiat^  mtomAuKim, 
Tour  partUe  qoartOii^  tad  yon 
And  all  joar  iMftvnly  IwoMt  ABd 
BhaU  neok  no  BMC*  dofoot  expoudHB 

Tbejojof  Joyllw, 
The  aultetloB  «r  tb*  DngOB^  iMt^ 
The  •»*»  trlpUdtj  and  gloriow 
OfejyJKNiM  on  high,  the  mooa^  dim 
And  all  the  atany  indttriona  of  all  rigm^ 
Bhall  rise,  and  rale,  and  pan,  and  no  one 
That  there  are  ■ptrit-nilan  of  all  ivoridi^ 
Wbloh  fratwniM  with  earth,  and,  thoHlh 
Hold  In  the  ahlnlng  ToioM  of  the  atan 
Oommimlon  on  hl|^  and  ereryirhMn." 

The  aneient  belief  that  the  stars  were^  living  beings,  oomfained  with  Ifas 
eagar  imcy  of  an  unsoientifio  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheoais  of 
hoioea  and  legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  nnmeraai 
aaterisms,  outlined  groups  of  stars,  which  still  bededk  the  glittering 
aUes  and  form  the  landmarks  of  celestial  topography.  It  was  these  and 
Undred  influences  that  wrought  together 


•<lb  mak»  the  armament  tatMk  wUh 
Of  Intennlttent  motion,  niveet  vagne^ 
And  myitlo  bcarlngn,  whldb  o^Mtnep  the  earth. 
Keeping  dow  time  with  honon  In  Ibe  Uoodj^-* 


the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bear's  frightful  form, 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra'a  honid 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking 
serene  blue  paths, — 

*<Odrii,  Bel,  Odin,  Mithraa,  Brahm,  Zeni, 
Who  gaT6  their  names  to  stars  wliich  stDl  roam  nmnd 
The  skies,  all  wonhlpless,  even  fhmi  dlmea 
Where  their  own  altars  onoe  topped  eteiy  hiU." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world 
preserved  in   silent  enactment.    On  the  heavenly  sea  the 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.    There  Herokles  gripes 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf; 
crouching  Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  shudders  at  the  i 
bark  of  the  Dog ;  and  space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpioo. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  edipi^ 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  monCM 
iind  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singukr 
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igreemcnt  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
sians, Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Goths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.** 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
«far*  of  inundation^  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  the  ox, 
(Taurus ;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  ttw  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born;  stars 
ilf  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards ;  stars  of  the  wild  goai,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodicid 
•imooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest." 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — ^from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  "cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  imcurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Verrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law — constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  imaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — if  not  the  sole — object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
ICan's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
Cyicied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


*  PIgott,  ScandioftTian  Mythology,  chap.  i.  p.  81. 

«  YoloiQj,  Bniiu,  chap.  xziL  leot.  3.    Maurice,  Hiat  HIndoatan,  toI.  L  pp.  145-147. 
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magic  rites,  he  oould  loare  away  the  moiiBtefs  who  were  awaUowing  the 
aim  or  the  moon.  Meteon  ahootmg  through  t)^e  eyening  air  the  Axafai 
beliered  wero  fidlen  angek  trying  to  get  hack  into  heaven  but  hnilad 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lattces  of  the  goaidite 
watchers.    Then  the  guer  saw 


•*TIm  (op  «r  kwran  flUI  of 
Of 


Now  the  stndent  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orfaa  eaoh  oni* 
weighing  millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  natiTitieB  in  ths 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  oyerwatohed  by  anoh  le* 
splendent  senates.    Now 


*Tbqr  Mdfc  eoBummloB  with  (b*  ■tan  th«t  ttij 
Bov  ptCty  it  thif  tan  on  whkh  thqr  OHM  Md  sol" 

Then  the  hugest  view  of«the  extent  of  the  nnhrersal  sphere  was  thai* 
iron  nuuvi  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  ita  OlympisB 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  soiflnei 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  lights  trav^liog  ift 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thir^  million  years  to  resA 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  siae  of  the  creation  by  hundradi  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possibis  ip 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  Is 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hnndiei 
millign  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  huidiei 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  oocupy  the  whole  distanoe.  Ths 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  Ik 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundrsd 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  cooh 
plete  one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  cska> 
lated,  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  aro  msnj 
thousands  of  such  nebulee  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  aw^ 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Messore 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  and  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — ^for  instance^ 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distanoe  bjr 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-bsnkt 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  visioD. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  oni' 
verse  may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  beiog 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  snd 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grsis 
adjacent.''  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mo^ 
tal  mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemioil 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering.*    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  Ounbridge  Hlaoelluiy,  1842. 
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truths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  he  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ally reached  that  "the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Herschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows."  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  familiar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
orerpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
"fidl  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
liill  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
diining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — the  Nebecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
^flposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awfiil  nebula  whirled  into  the 
diape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
oiror  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  mexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist* 
ence  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
CAock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation  ?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fitalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
inniunerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  God.  Falling  on 
bis  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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roond  of  &te  to  bear  him  sway,— «li,  whither!  "Gomoioiis  <h«l  Im 
dipelk  hut  M  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  oatakirte  of  a  ffhacj  d  iaeonortff" 
■hie  l^orf*  moving  through  eternity  in  the  anna  of  law,  he  boeoma^  m 
hk  oimi  eatimation,  an  inaenaible  dot  lost  in  the  onoontainahle  wilder- 
IMM  of  firmamental  Bystems.  But  this  oonoluaion  of  deapair  ia  a  miatake 
aa  aophiatical  as  it  ia  ii\juriou8»  as  baseleas  in  reality  ai  it  ia  natural  in 
■awning  Its  ^antidote  and  oorreotlTe  are  fimnd  in  a  more  penetntiYe 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  suljeot,  which  will  presenre 
tiba  greatncsB  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  deapite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fiurly  woi^iing 
tiha  following  oonsiderations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  uniTerae  ia  an  ele- 
mani  tttJ^rdy  foragn  to  the  problem  of  human  &te.  When  seeking  to 
■olvo  ihe  question  of  hungian  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  &ots  and  prophe- 
oiaa  of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  ia  a  penrenion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudea  to  crash 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  apirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  tenr- 
tfaouaandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be?  what  difierence  would  that  make  in  the  fi^ta  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man'a  hreaat^ 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  impcfftaace 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  hearty  and 
oonadence,  thought,  love,  fidth,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  uniTorae  be  as  amaU  aa  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cnamifial 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remaina 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  diatanoa  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.    And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.    The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.    The  animalcola 
magnify  man  ss  much  a»  the  nebul»  belittle  him.    We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  nnd  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant^  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  const^llatioiis 
are.    Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  ss 
the  question  b  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.     In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  corpuscular  disks  or  vital  orbs. 
Considering  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  vaini 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  tbsir 
revolutions.    How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  mustbfl^ 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  • 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  himdred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  visible.'^  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  "A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea.""  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute^  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
toaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic !  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschers  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M6canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.     They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 


n  Lardner,  Haiid-Book  of  Nfttuml  Philosophy,  book  i.  chap.  t. 
A  More  Worlds  than  One,  ch.  tUI.  note  3. 
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pnuuse  snd  love.  They  know  the  prodigioiu  snd  xnarveHoas  works  of 
meohanical  nature;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  volantary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate day  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder- 
nesses of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

"I  maik,  aloft  Moandinc,  bnttlM  Id  noiMi 
To  wUeli  tha  iMaTca  of  iMaTHii  it  Iwt  a  TilL 
Not  dMMM,  dariMrt  pit  of  IralnWt 
Hot  ani^t  of  bUndar  vaeui^,  tcoasfd  ovt 
Bj  halp  of  dmiM,  eu  biwd  lodi  ter  wad  wn 
A«  ftU  upon  OS  often  wlm  w»  look 
IbIo  our  mindi^  into  tho  mind  of  aan." 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  loye^  one  diviiie 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solnr 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gMiges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  univene^ 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoecope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  yeais 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebulffi,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  an 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  As 
an  only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  thoa^ 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpentarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phcenix,  so  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.    The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  fcr 
the  training  of  spirits.     When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inwardl 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  th^f 
outward  universe 

<*I>oth  ▼anUh  like  ft  giMot  twtm  tho  nn." 

I 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path,— 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  phyBica  as  well  os  by  that  of  tran- 
•oendental  metaphysica.  For  Neirton  baa  given  in  his  Frincipin  a 
geometrical  demon  strati  on  of  the  infinite  rompreitibilily  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  tlicrefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
^n  of  magnonimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion,  Alonarcli  of  Immorlolity,  the 
matched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immenaity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surroiinding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
wBrm  beauty  that  flughea  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative- 
neM  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  liis  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
dinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
nitiier.  If  Etill  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
■dence  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  l>eneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
wonld  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  tlilnks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  tlie  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — tbeoversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  be  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beinga,  and  all 
the  dusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
lamoteit  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  FrovidenceT  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplidty, 
nnoppreiaed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
naglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  siupicious,  per- 
veraely  incredulous,  roust  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever !     Grasp- 
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ing  the  oonception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  ruleB,  and  lores  all,  man  maf 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  ohfld  of  the  Infinite  and  i 
hear  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  withoai,  and  soaring  ia 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  idtitndes  interspened  with  Haiing  bobs 
nebulous  ocesns,  he  may  cry,  from  asobsr  es&nateof  all  theexperimwrtd 
aad  phenomenal  facta  witiun  his  reach, — 

«KT«nh««Ifal, 
Ibobc  then  mightsr  thfav,  fhAt  M I  am 
I  am  aklB  to  Ood;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  «•  nniTanal,  and  can  gn^ 
Soma  portion  of  fhat  raaaon  In  tha  frtrfdi 
Iba  whola  it  ruled  and  fciroded;  that  I  kanra 
▲  qiirit  nobttr  in  ita  canm  and  and, 
LovaUer  In  order,  |(Toatcr  in  fta  purnwii^ 
TlMtt  aU  tfacao  bright  and  awlft  J 


Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  oondenaed 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  fbnnipg 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  tiba 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould !  Who— «ven  though  standing  befbn 
a  telescope  under  the  fiill  architecture  of  the  heayens— can  belieiFe  tibaft 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  eztingaisliad 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  nnnnnnratJM 
which  enswathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  oatt  Tm^ 
ing  fW>m  that  psle  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fivtal  Gdha^ 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systema  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  bai^ 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  yoa 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  Ah» 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alono!  Far  above  that  day- 
bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamental 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  chikL 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  aitmnd 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whoso  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabernacle,  sad 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors- 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  parity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  so  thick  and  high  IW 
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they  absorb  His  regards  ?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so !  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  bravo  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  that  is,  "the  sons  of  Grod  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  jrank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  majority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
onto  this  day. 

When  .it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
** Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  Ib  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
■eventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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fiuth  by  Fontenelle.  It  was  entitled  "ConTenations  on  the  Flimlilgf 
of  Worlds/'  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editiooa. 
A  few  yean  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Coamotheoroa^**  In 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  rooi 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreoonoilahla- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearicM 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  homed 
up- and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  pet^  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?"  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  span^as 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  tbey  might  be  extmguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  gnip- 
ing  the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  €kxl  expelling  our  race  from  the  jo|a 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  **as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end/'  €kxl  rules  and  ovai^ 
rules  all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wnUli 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  as 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  itt 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideaa,  doobli 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  woitt 
stocked  with  intellectual  families."  Hegel,  either  imbued  with  thai 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  m 
"  a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light^rpirits,"  or  from  an  obaoure  ""r"*— 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  pluisa^ 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  "pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  ths 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.**  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  ho  bettv 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  qoiti 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance."  Whether  his  motive  id 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  in- 
pelled  by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — ^having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logicid  fear  which  has  given  him  the  astrophobia, — does  not  deafly 

*  As  fpedmena  of  the  Urge  number  of  treatlMi  which  haTe  been  pnbllabed  Meciilliiit  tlM  <fcgtiw 
tlon  of  the  whole  creation  In  the  Day  of  Jadgmeot,  the  fi)Il<^ng  maj  be  oouRiltad.  OriMidar,li 
OoniummAtlone  SncuU  DiMertationnm  Pentoe.  Land,  De  Ezcldio  UnlTerei  Total!  et  ftnlirtintl** 
Frlech,  Die  Welt  im  Fener,  oder  dai  wahre  Vergehen  und  Ende  der  Welt  dnrch  den  letien  SOata' 
brand.  For  a  centiii7  past  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  IkTor  that  the  great  oattatrophe  will  It 
confined  to  oar  earth,  and  that  eren  this  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  to  be  traiMtNiiMd,  puged^  f^ 
beautified  by  the  crisis.    See,  e.g.,  Brufnhey,  Ueber  die  endUche  UmwamUmig  dw  Srdt  duck 

*  Kurts,  Bibel  and  Astronomie.    Simonton's  £ng. trans.,  oh. Ti  sect.  14:  Inovnation of  0«L 
M  Torlesungen  Uber  die  ewige  Penttnlichkeit  des  Gelstes. 
»  Of  a  Plarality  of  Worids:  An  iHaj. 
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i^pear.  Brewster  has  replied  to  WhewelPs  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  mofe  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  is  less 
sustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.**  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  ;'^  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
•n  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held."^  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  systems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  our  immortal  greatness 
from  the  remorseless  maw  of  annihilation,  leaves  us  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of  our 
fbture  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns,  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
paradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  tlie 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hunting-Ground, 
the  Moslem^s  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  with  dark- 
eyed  houris  thronged, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  They  all  disappear  before  the 
light  of  astronomic  discovery  and  the  reasonable  truth  of  the  soul's  puro 
spirituality.  What,  then,  shall  we  say?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 
fiuth  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.     When   the   fleshly  prison-walls  of  the   mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


*  More  Worlds  than  One  tho  Creed  of  thA  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 

■  Essay  on  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds.  See,  furthermore,  in  Westminster  Reriew,  July, 
186S,  r.cccnt  Afitronoroy  and  the  Nehular  Hypothesis. 

*  Volgi-r,  Krde  und  Ewigkolt.  (Natural  History  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Process  of  Derdop- 
■sot  in  Oppofdtion  to  the  Unnatural  Geology  of  lUrtdutions  and  Oatastrophes.)  Treise,  Du  Xndloia 
4v  ^imsiin  and  der  klaliMn  materitlton  Welt 
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heritanoe  is  a  Btupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limite  that  oaged  It 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no,  impeding 
bounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  laar-hoaae  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  odr 
present  state,  to  a  trae  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  deaoent  or  tenDi-> 
nating  wail  in  space,  but  equal  motion  illimitably  in  all  direotioiia;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variaUe  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprekenallila 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  hy  the  mML 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Glass,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systema  4t 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  horn  earthly  bondage  emancipated  lafta 
eternity,  while 

"Tbe  ifM  ffTMp  Mooad  Um  viili  tMr  «iB0^ 
Ukt  •afv'd  «t|^  dHttod  «f  tMr  pnj." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  thb  wondiw 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dnm 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  s{»rit^s  unhampered  powers?  lliere  are  often  vouohaaftd 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  tha 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  akks 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  throi^ 
their  desert  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  asta^ 
nomical  orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  comer  of  its  universe,  a|id  lannohv 
itself  to  where  distance  fiEdls  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  sdenoe  has  dk^ 
covered,  grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  en- 
pansion  and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  weO 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

''Sren  m  the  dope  in  tales  Arabtaa 

Dipp'd  but  hie  brow  beneath  the  beaker's  brtan. 
And  in  that  inatant  all  the  life  of  man 

Jma  yonth  to  age  roll*d  Ita  dow  jreara  on  him. 
And,  whUe  the  (bot  stood  motionless,  the  sool 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  pole  to  pole; 

So  when  the  man  the  Grave's  still  portal  psassa. 
Closed  on  the  snbstanoes  or  cheats  of  earth, 

The  Immaterial,  ibr  the  things  earth  glasses. 
Shapes  a  new  yision  fhmi  the  matter's  dearth: 
BeCare  the  soul  that  sees  not  with  oar  ejsa 
The  nndefioed  Immeasorable  lies.**** 

Then  we  realise  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  vaot^ 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  unifeiM 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  **SpftO0' 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  be 
may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppoie  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  fixture  disembow 


I*  Boiwer,  King  Arthor,  book  sL 
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state  to  be  80  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  aoid  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  **  The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul — on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere^ — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
everywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  &ith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutice.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspect^, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die: — 

<«For  this  Ufe  i8  bat  being's  first  fUnt  ray. 
And  heaven  on  heaTen  make  np  Qod's  diiwHnc  di^." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
tenses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  "What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — ^like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — ^if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  unseen  ?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  soul's  abode  and  destiny  after  death  is  all  immensity.  The 
interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  utterly  barren,  imrelieved 
deserts  where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom 
colonized  by  the  spirits  who  since  creation's  beginning  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
imiverse,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
Were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
Us  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,"  Emerson  says,  ''is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,"  and  not  its  entire  extent.  **  The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  magnetism, 
^m  the  vegetable  to  man.    Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
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abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successiTdy 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  GfodT — . 

*<Oui  ef«7  leaf  a  teeming  worid  oontein^— 

Oui  erery  globule  gird  a  oonntleM  raoe^— 
Tet  one  deatb^nmber  in  its  draamleM  reign 

Otoap  all  tbe  iUnmed  magniflcenoe  of  epaoe? 
Life  crovd  a  grain,— from  air's  tasi  realms  cAoed? 
Tbo  leaf  a  worid, — ^tbe  flrmameot  a  waster* 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us  to  loose  our  reluctant  hold 
from  the  various  localities  of  the  soul's  supposed  destination  which  have 
pleased  the  rude  fancies  and  won  the  credulous  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
inmiortal  life  for  man.  It  ];nerely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  &ct  stands  dear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  howy  and  the  where^  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomaUe 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fuitastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculati<»is 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  firom  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
th^  reason  changes  not,  and  men  wUl  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  thai 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heavtfi 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  s^  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here!  or  Ia 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  GKxi's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found  f^ 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  its  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uninjured,  the  greii 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  com* 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  ^^ 
chartless  infinite  of  space : — 

**  Ttoll  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  roand  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  eomc  epot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more?— 
Some  lono  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toll  and  pain. 
The  weary  sonl  may  rest? 
The  wild  winds  soften  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sigh  for  pity  as  they  answer,  *  Nol' 

*  Chalmers,  Sermon,  Heaven  a  (%aracter  and  not  a  LocaMy. 
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'*Te]l  me,  thoo  mighty  deep, 
Whose  blllowB  roond  me  play, 
Know'it  thoa  eome  faror'd  wp&t. 

Some  lalaod  fiur  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliw  Ibr  which  he  lish^ 
Where  eorrow  nerer  liree, 
And  friendship  nerer  dies? 
nie  load  waves,  rolling  In  perpetual  flow. 
Stop  lor  a  while,  and  grieve  to  answer,  *VoV 


**  And  thoa,  serenest  moon. 
That  with  such  holy  Ihoe 
Dost  look  apon  the  earth 

Asleep  In  Nl^t's  emhraoe^— 
TbU  me,  in  all  thy  roand 

Hast  thoa  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miseraUe  man 
May  find  a  happier  lot. 
Bdiind  a  clond  the  moon  withdraws  in  woe^ 
And  a  roice  sweet  but  moumAil  answwi»  *Nol' 

"Tell  me,  my  secret  Soui» 

Inspired  by  God's  own  breath, 
Is  there  no  restingi>lace 

Vrom  sorrow,  sin,  and  death? 
Is  there  no  hi^pler  spot, 

Where  mortals  may  be  blesiPd, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm. 
And  weariness  a  rest?         , 
lUth,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortali  gtvw. 
Start  up  within  the  breast,  and  answer,  'HxATBtP" 


a  Ghaiies  Ifaekaj. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

OBinOAL  HI8T0BT  OF  DISBELIEF  IN  A  FUTUBE  UFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
was  originally  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge.  It  was  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dinmess  as  successive  generations  grew 
sinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  boimd  in  affiurs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  run  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuaLs. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  Gkxl,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  thei^ 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rude 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  tropbj^  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  pe^ 
sonal  immortality  I  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skepticil 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
senters who  have  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illuBion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
and  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difficult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  imdertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states ;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
ondermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform. 
IdstB, — this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionbts  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
npon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.'  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  ac^ustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
reirards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
mlers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  abjudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
awociation,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  set  enlisted,  b  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  ii\jurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life, 


1  J.  A.  Lother,  Recenaetnr  nnmenia  eomm,  qnl  immortalltatem  Inflciati  want, 
*  Schmidt,  Qcflchlchte  der  Deatachen  Litentiir  im  neunzehnten  Johrbandert,  band  ilL  kap. '"  * 
Dir  philoaophiacbe  BadicallBmoB. 
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gTMii  disbelief  hM  been  provoked  unwittingly,  bj  writen  idio  hsve  eoqg^ 
to  magnify  the  importMice  of  rerealed  religion  at  the  expeame  of  natiiffal 
rdigion.  Many  snch  peraons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  seaent^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  argomcnts  for  immmtality  are  worthless,  IIm 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  aoocHnplished 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  inmiortality  of  the  soul  oannot  bt 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation."*  Bishop  Courtenay  published,  a 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  aiga- 
ments  for  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remona- 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  tota^f 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  CSukL* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  thst  such  statements  usually  awakoB 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hanlfy 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  aM* 
trary  miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggen 
rather  than  steadies  feith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — howevtf 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — ^to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.  And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  sudi  nm 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
\  distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you :  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  iSbf 
aliens  1" 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  oonoepliaB 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  tims. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  braini 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headsd 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grov 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  fbrth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  thaw 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt, 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  wis 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — ^the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Dansoi 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  s^credited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.^    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  brandi, 

s  Rowen,  Metaphysiciil  and  Ethical  Science,  part  U.  ch.  iz. 

*  Tbo  Future  Statea :  Their  Evidences  and  Natnro  considered  on  Principle*  Physical,  Monl  sal 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation. 

*  rintarch,  De  Superstitione.  The  reality  of  the  iwpnlar  credulity  and  terror  in  later  Ront 
clearly  appears  from  the  Diet  that  Marcos  Aurc1iu4  had  a  law  passed  oondemnlog  to  Tjiiiilitiwirt 
**  those  who  do  any  thing  through  which  men's  excitable  minds  are  alarmed  bgr  a  npenUHkm  Atf 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
•ttributed  to  Callimachus.  "O  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Vast  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
Pluto  ?•  A  fable.  We  have  perished :  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you ;  but» 
if  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pelleean's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades."* 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  from  their  thirsty  souls, 
drank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill- top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
lelves,  is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lack  of  this  surgical  analysis  and  purging,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  oflensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  ofi*  the 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
^nith.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterlv  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  aosurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  efiectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored  I  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
agoy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
always  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono« 
clastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo- 
oate  the  "emancipation  of  the  flesh''  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
stitious distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

of  tile  Deity.**    Nero,  after  mnrdering  his  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghost  and  tortured  by  the  Foiies, 
attempted  by  magical  rites  to  bring  np  her  shade  firmn  below,  and  soften  her  vindictive  wrath. 
BMConioa,  Vita  Neronis,  cap.  zzzlv. 
•  Bpigram.  XIY. 
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These  are  the  earthlmgB  who  would  fun  displace  the  atem  law  of  acJI- 
denial  with  the  bland  permission  of  self-indulgence,  rehabilitate  thi 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  full,  and,  when  satiated  of  the  ^^'Mpitt  «f 
existence,  hil  asleep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.    The  countenance  et 
Dufy,  severe  daughter  of  God,  looks  commands  upon  them  to  turn  fton 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gM 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difltodties,  to  labor  and  aspin 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.    They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fttal 
enchantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.    The  pale  face  of  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  wineoup  and  looks  onl 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  high«r 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.    We  are  a  ca» 
ning  mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity: 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  teanuag 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  tmf 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.   This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swan 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gates  of  tht 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  "Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."    ft 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century ;  and  voices  of  enervating  miMia 
arenotwantinginour  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.*    Perhapi 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fn^ 
grance  of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  finding  wail  i^xmi  the  idt 
tary  string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breese,  the  parpelMl 
refrain  of  death  1  deathl  death  I    His  motto  seems  to  be,  "Qnidc!  kt 
me  eivjoy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.    Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !  Oil, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death  I"    He  says  himseK 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with   the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  "  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  vqwa 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it  I'' 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magnet^ 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction ;  tint 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  ba^ 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetfulnea  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  ei\joyment ;  the  obstacle,  aweti- 
cism ;  the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortally, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  e^joy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneoai 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  to  brightsn 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reaotioo. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectiQf* 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.    For  the  desired  end  is  moat  Hiktif 


I 


'  Ptorer,  UnlT«rMd>Lexikoii,  diitte  Auflage,  Dcntsche  Litemtur,  sect  42.    Schmidt,  ftirtrhfc****^ 
Dtatachen  LitcntiirimiMaiitMlmteti  Jahrhimdort,  band UL )up.Li  Dm  Jqxi^ Dcntadilaiid. 
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to  be  reached  by  perceiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  greatest  e]]Joyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedncss  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  fitculty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethmkerSj  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  sadristSf  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  tocrldlrngs,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
"What I  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?"*  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,"  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "  lighted  up 
•B  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Cleav- 

*  Thtt  Zincall,  part  U.  ch.  L 
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ing  to  ervnaoent  thinly*,  men  fed  tbst  they  we  pMum  mrnwj  like 
on  wmTes;  filled  with  oonTktioiii  rooted  end  hwlhing  m  etemitf,  fSbtif 
fed  that  thej  iluJI  abide  in  aeraie  nrmal,  like  itMS  above 
l^im  from  creiy  obtoene  si^it»  cmb  eicijp  bate  prapcua^,  obey 
beavenly  Tinon  bj  awimilation  of  inamflMrtal  thingi»  mered 
and  toib^  cUnnterated  sjmpathieB  and  hopei^  aecomnlate  divine 
Hn«a  and  kindle  the  moonting  flame  of  a  divine  lifei  and  at  die 
time  oonecuNnnem  will  cimTe  and  feith  behold  an  inimitable 
Ezperienoes  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  feHh  In  their  own  aleinHf. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experienee  ia  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realiatikm  of  pure  truth,  goodness^  beanty.  ii 
incapable  of  sincere  feith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  hi^bv 
powers  erdndes  the  necessary  conditions  of  sodi  a  fidth.  His  ^gp^JJ* 
bodily  Jife  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  bans  and  ptopheoy  of  m  gjkiilii 
q»iritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cesssfion  of  all  his  riTpiwJmni 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  ftmeliow 
he  knows, — what  else  can  it  be  but  his  Tirtnal  annihilatiop?  When  Is 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  mrpfnJMMWL 
naturaUy  accompanied  by  a  paasiye  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  addrf 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensilHlity  and  m  wiohri 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an 
consdence  to  day  what  it  feels  would  be  a  fee,  and  strangle  the 
that  never  dies.  The  denid  springing  from  such  aouroea  is  reAiM 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  nover  by  any  man  be  yidM 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  reBisted  by  a  devent 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practicd  phihoi- 
thropy,  until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  duggish  kadi 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  witii 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbdief  ia  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loydty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protait 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophisticd  sad 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.     It  may  be  grantsd 
that  the  four  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  cai- 
victions,  honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth ;  but  thegr 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  mord  character.    In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  piirely  a  determination,  as  BUchntf 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.    Tbe 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  sctire 
philosophicd  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  oo 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pn>' 
oediires.*    Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  plante^l 

•  Spaxler,  Antiphldoo,  od«r  Prtlftinc  fliniger  HftoptbtwtlM  fUr  die  Elnfkclibdt  uod  VustftU-  k- 
iMt  dtr  mcMdiUclMn  BmIc 
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itielf  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
Tisible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable ; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration  7  Among  the  unsoimd 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  vbions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal,  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  Luderitz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
ally  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
Ibture  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
light;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
IB  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
leem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe ; 
bat  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in'  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  tme^  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an 'unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  fabehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

*' Who  could  hare  thought  inch  darkneM  h^  ooDcealM 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Son!    Or  who  eould  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  inaect  atood  reTeal'd, 

That  to  auch  ooantleai  orto  tboa  mad'at  ns  blind? 
Why  then  do  we  ahon  death  with  anzkma  atrife? 
If  UgM  can  thus  decetre,  wharai)re  not  iiftf* 

yRYien  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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ili  omnMiiiig  fimHrtiiw  It  pM  into  BOtUng  if  thiU  be  t^tn  dBin, 
tbe  atbeirt  nfi;  iato  iaftutf,  At  mjitie  Kyi.  The  mittake  end  diS- 
cfllty  Ee  Bi  dFwf  leieg  what  tte  hat  wefl  Moond  the  cewnea  II  **Tbb 
mmragm  m  the  body  of  our  bodgr  .'^  The  bounderj  of  oar  life  is  Liwi 
lemla§^  Hdiiegel  he»  wiuewhge  aaked  the  qoegtion,  "li  liftiiniM»dr 
ere  we  in  fifer*  Bofiiwe  men  tffeum  to  be  whoify  extingidribed  !■ 
dgeth,  wejHve  no  fi^kt  wbetnter  in  lemon  to  eondnde  that  he  maHyii 
to.  The  star  whidb  aecnied  to  aet  in  tiie  wcatem  grare  of  aged 
beni^ited  tima^  we,  aoon  eoming  nmnd  oaat  to  the  tme  q»irii«ky» 
diicem  bri|^  in  the  morning  ftndiead  of  eternity,  lliere  oan  be  Ml 
•afe  reasoning  from  the  oatmoat  hmk  and  phenomenon  of  a  tfaiqg  t9 
iti  inmost  esence  and  molt.  And,  in  spite  of  any  posrible  amomitof 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphm 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.  That  science  should  seardi  in 
Tain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterioai 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  boon 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  sulject ;  for  spirit  cm 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosoplisr. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleitus  held  that  the 
ioul  was  fire:  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  awiy. 
Anaximoncs  aflHrmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  hf 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  hate  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  ds* 
generate  and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippni 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  csmt 
together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal :  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagy  rite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think?  Can  water  will? 
Gan  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
•tand  the  Theodic^e  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter ;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
idously  acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
lenses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
•titute  the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  However 
nunerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
■tituents  of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Otherwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
anthor  speaks  of  ''that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constUiUa  the  mindJ^^^  The  mind,  then,  b  an  action !  Can 
an  actum  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
repent,  and  pray?    Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  action?    All  such 
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■pomlitiTn  oonoeptions  m  to  the  nature  of  loiil  m  mako  itiam^ ; 
aal  am  to  beoflbet  by  the  far  profounder  Tiew  whioh  atIiiIm**  tba 

or  oonacioiui  lelfhood  of  the  soul,  not  aa  an  emptj  apot  in  which  a 
of  reUtkms  centre  aa  their  goal-pointy  hot  aa  an  indeatmelifale 
*yf- ***,  the  innennoBt  and  aubatantial  eat^ioe  and  oaoae  of  the  wpiniia 
tioBt  tbo  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  aacia  of  all  *hi«iri«j  and 
aeting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wiaa,  and  pcwtcfftd 
thinkera  of  the  world  have  been  championa  of  thia  doctrine;  etpeoiallj 
among  the  modems  may  be  named  Leibnitii»  Jacobit — who  moat  eamastly 
maintained  it  both  against  Mendelssohn  and  against  Fiohteb — ^EMiar^ 
CkMthe,  and  Hartenstein. 

^  JThat  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefbte  may  be  cotioaifaj 
aa  immortal, — ^that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operatiim  aooompanyfinf 
iha  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  statea  filing  off  am 
iha  atage  of  the  cerebrum  ''in  a  dead  march  of  mere  eSBMtitt'* — thai  it  is 
nott»  aa  old  Aristozenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  readlting  firom  ihb 
§oaa  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  liNMB 
tfie  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — is  shown  by  fiuste  of 
which  we  have  irresistible  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We  kmm  that 
the  mind  is  an  independent  volitional  force,  dealing  with  intnllrintml 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  riMiisffi^ 
acme  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  H^^wSHi^  upon 
Its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  ita  chosen  designs  acoordiii^. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  nud-oa 
flrom  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  aapprom  a 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  **^^^TniMf  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  thia  it  is  ooo- 
stantly  doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actoal^f 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  firom  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.'' 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  haft, 
move  it3  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  "I  know  that  my  Be* 
deemer  liveth/'  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  ill 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  evsqr 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speoulatife 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  th5Wj^ 
is  the  very  "  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.     The 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  reaembUnaa 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.    They  have  ezpossi 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  inmiortality  from  the  wonderM 

upiAlo^Phado^SS. 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fitbrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
ihown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
riedce.  The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries ; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  born  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  born  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.** 
Tlie  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
m  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
tlie  earth  is  tm'ned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts — this  revolving  suc- 
oeesion — there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  otlier  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor,** after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
mberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
fix>m  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  bo 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swcdenborgian 
antbor.**  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  sufierod  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  wliile  the  fleshly  one  is  gone! 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  tliat  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
•ooTce. 
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WBV^-**;*'.!!!:  ji  lirt:  h^A.     TTina.  tht  s?ii=i3-inBL  if  ife 

iij*r  xir.iict  vjziipi/FVOL.    Af  srjnziiiexiiF  riotpr 

'y  y^t^T  w  L  zitmiKsruj^  fTTv*  ^  isdJricbiiL  Btimtainigaieig-  'ttwm  frans  Iht 
c-^zif.*:.  '-jg-r  f  ii  <2*^>»izkd€si  cTTSxiism  foT  Lv-  nvD  flDO^  wiuuuvihmdii^  lui 

::z.:2r:.  k  IkZLp  t:**-  p<n  cd  k^  l^ars  ckl:  liify  knr^v  a:«  ike 
Next  K-  vhL  ii>e:  5<pal  of  2nui.  Wc  be9V>  <^<ei|iMfr  a  'iffiiiff  f  m  4€yco  lad 
•'rjt<r:r  uyx,  k  ml^-en  TiiLin  aacolMr  tsax^  «f  <.jii<,j5:i,"ien  LfC  the  nA 
.  '^'^^Zi'^  Trho  zLAd}r  tnr«  oc4>cQt2»aitf  cm  a  BkUMr  cif  f«t^  infiiute  pith 
-fj'i  rLvnifT.:-  wiiL  ojoa  ?•:■  inai.*  ju>d  pcmr,  puxw-  is  sksm  hencr  before, 

~  Ft::  cixn  iiit  l^fas.  be  titHfi — jazz»  am  rsa  jfci*  " 

I  :-^r','  irfr  j/f-CTiliiritie:*  in  :h-r  s-t-u!  reiziCTirx  :i  re:  c^  the  rince  of  physi- 
•/<*.  './jri.r^lriiit:oii5  an  J  ir-ikii;;:  &  -lif-iiiic:  de^tluT  f^irlv  rredicable  of  it— 
'•Vjj^rri  w^  reSe^-t  oii  iLt  Feature  of  a  «<-:f-i?cntsiirifri  wili.  ii::eilLi^ent  of  immi — 
T<'-r^-aI  vehti'js'  and  p^rLaj..f!  ;ran5-»rj drill  of  fjiAoe  JLnd  lime,  how  burlesques 
.-  the  U:rTor  of  the  iLncic-rA  c:rju5ciilar  theorists  lest  the  feebly-coherin^BS 
^ju\.  fjTi  i-^ring  the  \xy\\,  ei^f-ecially  if  death  hapj-enixi  during  a  storn^^i 
'.vould  \j^  blown   in   piece?  all  abroad!     Socrates,  in  the  Phfrdo,  has     ^ 
ij<arty  laugh  over  thii;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it."     Tlie  ansWi^T 
lo  tlie  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double      First,  the  lines  ^>f 
j^artial  corresj^ndence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  rca^^ 
•  an  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  ^ 
-ight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.    An  organized  material  form — ^ 
irjHtanco,  a  tree — is  fatallv  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhau*^ 
the  earth.     But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  miflo. 
i^'A'jm<\\y,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  mucn 
Mtronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.     Matter,  whose  essenw 
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is  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  nega- 
tive Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
nsoally  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
In  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
ftots  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difificult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
&11  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
ai  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
sorely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
4iade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
acience  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
lar  more  strange  and  baffling  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  *'  there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
oiemity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 

to  be."" 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 

4  M>rt!r^Tii  Bmtaaa  <m  ImmovtaUtj,  to  MaOm^cn  afler  the  Chrlttiui  LUb. 
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ceiTO  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  little  ft» 
ticular  been  diiferent  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  haye  seen  the  stars  I  We  should  haye 
rtuppoted  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night. 
Shut  np  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
vBXk  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
rthall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
ifiirvival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  posaibilitieB 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
EMSiping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

**  UpoD  eUiereal  wingi,  wboM  way 
lAm  tbrooi^  an  dement  eo  fkaaglit 
With  UtIds  Mind  ttet,  a»  thcj  plaj. 
Their  erer  j  momnent  ie  a  thoaght" 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofr 
of  the  fact.    The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.    No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.    No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  (^mpiriciU  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  tliougli  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
the  efil'ctual  cause  of  disbelief  in   immortality  Ls  the  imiM>s8ibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  "  however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance.''     But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  liow  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  iti 
career.     A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.    Or  if  ft 
person  had  been  informed  that  tw^o  men,  one  in  £uro|)e  and  one  is 
America,  shoiild  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantid 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conoetr* 
the  mode.     If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  presentiment 
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of  it.     And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their  cease- 
lees  prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

"  Blank  mlBgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worldi  not  realised." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  '*  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies."  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
poetulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  more  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says,  '*  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
sobstance  distinct  from  body  than  the^principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell.''  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argoment.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  "The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,"  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
diould  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  **  A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
light  all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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ooestensiTeneflB  of  what  man  leama  to  knofir  and  wliat  1m  is  oneated  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knowi  something,  preenppotet  thnt 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  ezut  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
phjTsical  force— whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nerrous— cif 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  resenroir  of  povsf  ' 
for  our  solar  system.    This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  reosa^ 
materialists  haye  pushed  the  doctrine  so  iar  that  they  may  be  called  tbs 
Fitfsees  of  the  West.    Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  ir**int| 
being  are  fumiihed,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organio  eadstence.    In  due  seasoiiv  from 
its  wavering  U£»«tniggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  inmi^ 
sate  earth.^*    This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organio  realm,  ftfoa  At 
bulb  of  a  searweed  to  the  brain  of  a  CSnsar.    So  much  cannot  be  denlid, 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  aad  frm^ 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynwtel 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  some^ 
whence  it  c«me.    But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  phyitB^ 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasunJBi 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  '  Entering  the  psyohioal  sphon^ 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetnAflflf  » 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — why  may  not  this  prorinot 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalitiesf    It  iis 
•question  to  be  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  bo  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.     In  natuie  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanot- 
cent  changes,  and  survives  all  pnenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  to 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift* 
ing  currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.   Of  ooonfl^ 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  ib* 
senses  no  longer  remain.    The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exaotlf 
this:  Is  there  such  an  entity  as  the  mind,  the  soul?    Or,  is  mind  mentf 
a  collection  of  functions,  a  succession  of  states? 

A  redudio  ad  absurdum  immediately  occurs.     If  the  psychical  totsliiif 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  pomets  d 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inbfli^ 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  o^ 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  im^tfi^ 
no  body  in  which  these  processes  are  effectuated  I    Qualities  cannot  tfis^ 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spirit 
attributes  involve  a  mind.    And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  <ie>^ 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  iniereno^  ^ 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 

'T  iioiMrilrtf,  flfiit  iiMt 
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The  soul  of  a  man  has  been  defined  as  the  siun  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  dififerent  states  of  consciousness.  What 
it  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
Tolitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmanifested,  still  there?  That 
is  the  germinal  core  of  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  con- 
tinuous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is 
olear  that  any  other  representation  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — ^namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  witli  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
•fferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds,  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  aflPerent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  tlie 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  -be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
hce  to  fietce  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  "Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  '*are 
transformed  sensations."  Yes;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  irajM/orm- 
tn^mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "The 
phenomena  of  mind,''  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."     Yes;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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pTMerveB  this  succession?  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  noi  tfie 
mind  itself.  "The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  osi^ 
hrnm,"  adds  a  third.  Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is»  what  is  the  mhid  itsslfT 
not,  what  are  its  acts?  The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-oells  of  the  hnfin, 
as  the  material  substratum  throu^  which  sensations  are  reoeiTed  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cease 
lor  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.  That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  aoomnpany- 
ing  consciousness,  are  marked  by  freedom  and  intelligenoe.  For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  senative 
burden  in  the  Tesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  inteUigent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load* 
forth.  The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.  Thus,  by  the  fiust  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  wUl,  is  the  bioad  . 
lineal  experience  of  man  grasped  and  kept  from  dissipating  tato 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  andent  Indk' 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  munsi* 
oally  the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  li^^ted;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Dififorent  partiflks 
constantly  feed  on  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  fonner  bat 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visifale 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persisti 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  phoUh 
graphic  image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela> 
tionship  of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  mirsco- 
lous  daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fiily  millions  below  it 
It  lias  been  said  that  "the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptioni 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimilir 
tion.  As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im* 
j)ro!5sion  of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  90 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  partes  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process.""  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  tlie  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  tht* 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  eflTect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  tho 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
•wiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spintual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,"  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
snrely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun  I" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
preseion,  instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.*  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
eiBciency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
socd  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there.""  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
Inlities  of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
fiuls,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
m  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.    And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query.  Shall  we  com- 


■  Fkget,  Surgical  Pathology,  Lecture  IT. 

■  FraoensUUlt,  Der  Materialismas,  Mine  Wahrheit  nnd  aeln  Irrthum,  s.  160. 

*  The  SeoMa  and  the  Intellect,  p.  81.  »  Brodi^  Pvycbologioal  Inquiries,  p.  41, 8d  editton. 
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meiioe  our  fbtiire  life,  *  pqrchicftl  oeQ,  m  we  oomiiMfioed  our 
»  phyticiil  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhi^M,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  ■gfniiiii 
triei  of  disbelief:    The  following  lines  by  Br.  Beddoee  ere  slakiafl, 
oomidered  as  e  tymbol  of  lifSs,  seem  almoet  wilfblly  defective: — 


••Ttoliodfiitataa 

Oat  of  the  world's  own  wam^  sad  wm^m  it  pligr 
AwUkiBTWUs 


Hen  is  thet  mireonloos  engine  which  indodes  not  only  all  the 
maohinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  dimaotaiie 
addition  to  these,  an  engineer  I  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  gam 
out  and  the  lobomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plungea  off  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  roiMK 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  feith. 

Feuerbaoh  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  na  eraj-. 
where  in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  e  grare,  whkC 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  bulUi 
soul.  And  so  we  liye  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  anoeetry.  Ov 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  oar 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bocBes.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  kft 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiiilSnl 
product  in  the  mind  fh>m  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substaiioe.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  Ills  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotie. 
Thus  are  wo  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestoril  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idoolism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  ia  whatever  aspect  we  re^urd  it» 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whoM 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  naatter's  mesBSgM 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  tBe  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  fiitoi* 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  is 
appearance.  "Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  desik: 
for,  in  tho  former  cose,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organise 
porislies;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  9^ 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed/"*    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  ^Iktdr 


>  Ouinktiriitiken  and  Kritika^  «.aSi. 
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ing,  unwarranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  displayed.  It  is  covertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
,  given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer ;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit"?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  "The  belief  in  immortality 
m  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting*  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
dose-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devoutrer  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparationB 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
eicalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  buildcd  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal ; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "  where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes,  and  aft«r  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  Thb  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect.**  Of  late  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Ok  en's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebrce.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  afiSrming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.^  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.     Such  a  monstrous 


assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassiz  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  sools. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
scionce  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  lie  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinozji.*  Ilis  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
8tUi)endous  boon  as  contingent,  to  bo  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


^  Durnianson,  La  bete  transform^c  en  machine.  Ditton,  Api)€ndix  to  Difsconrae  on  ReiairTectioo 
of  Clui.st,  nh(»winj^  tlmt  l»rutoj«  are  not  more  machiues.  but  have  imuiurtuJ  eouls.  Orpbal,  Sind  di* 
Thicre  bios  wnnlichc  Gi>sch(ipfo?  Thnmasius,  Do  Anima  Brntorum,  quo  as-tcritur,  eani  non  rt» 
Katerlalem,  contra  Cartcsinnam  Opinionem.  Winklrr,  Philomipblscho  rntersuchungcu  ron  den 
8eyn  untl  Wescn  di-r  Soelen  dor  Tliiere,  von  einzelnen  Liebhabem  dor  Weltweisheit, 
**  Riichncr,  Kraft  und  StolT,  kap.  19 :  Die  Thiersccle.  »  Essay  on  Classification,  p.  6i 

"  Jouffroy,  Introduction  to  Ethics :  Channlng*B  trans.,  rol.  ii.  pp.  189-191. 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  nu^un  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respe-cts,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eate,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds;  unlikQ  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  afiSrming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.^ 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  real,  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  *'0n  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul.'*  He  says,  "  When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  %n  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  '*  There  is  a  prox>or- 
tion  between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
•hineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divbibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.** 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
witlM>ut  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.    Such 


^  Scballer,  Leib  nod  Seele,  kap.  13 :  Der  PaychiKhe  Untenchtod  des  Meoflchen  Tom  Thiere. 

S  Crombie,  Nataral  Theology,  toL  U.  :  Eoay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Brougham,  Dia- 
coorw  of  N'at.  TheoU  sect  6. 

*  This  haa  been  nblj  ^hown  by  Spiers  in  his  tnwtlM,Ueber daa  kOrperliche  Bedingtadn  der  lertcD> 
tbltigkciteD. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  our 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  i>rove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Plattner-  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.*  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations.'^  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick."**  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.''  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  Ufe" 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual'  existence.  Bat 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  immarcescible  inner 
body.'*  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility; although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  bo\i\  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.**  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.**  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recolleo- 
tion,  arc  manifestations  of /brce  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptions 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing :  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing ;  but  you  cannot  take 


^  Spes  immortalitatis  animonim  per  rationes  physiologicas  conflrmata. 

>i  DabiBtan,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.  '^  Culebrooke,  EssayB,  rol.  i.  p.  346. 

»  Cudworth,  Int.  Sys.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218-230,  Am.  ed. 

•*  On  the  Intercoune  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  sect.  9. 

^  Lott,  HerbartI  do  animi  immortalitate  doctrina. 

*  Ilickok,  Rational  Cosmology,  ch.  ii.  sect.  1 :  Matter  is  force. 
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ftway  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
cf  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
bat  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death .'^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Canis  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
oonsciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
fidls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade-side  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
deail^.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suo- 
cessively  extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  bom  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.*"  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

'^Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  tho  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


*  DroMbach,  Die  penOnliche  UniterMichkdt  alt  Folge  der  atooistischen  Veriknang  der  Nator, 
•kaohn.  iv.  k^.  U.  sect.  6,  0. 

*  Qedanken  tlbar  die  Uniterblichkeit  ala  Wiederbolang  dea  Crdenlabena. 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul : — 

<  It  is ;  therefore  eternally  it  Is.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement, 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death."* 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fancifhl 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious' 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  lost  acquire  suflScient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  afiTording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  riiaterialist,  **Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument." 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  unpervcrted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
ver.acity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disapp>ear  without 


M  Drossbach,  Die  indiTidaelle  Unsterblichkeit  Tom  monadiBtiflcb  metaphjsiscben  Standpnnkteb* 
traclitet. 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  tho  f6rmer.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
ftnd  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  '*Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny.'*  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
conceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
118  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.^  *' Sentiment,"  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,-  *'goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative^ 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cml  and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
^of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions  applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space ;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell- 


*  Abd,  IMiqaisitio  omniam  Um  pro  immorUlitato  qoam  pro  mortaliUte  argnmeiiUodi  seaennD. 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  reoeiyer.  One  m»y  jnatifialilf 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  beUere  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reyeal,  as  Jacob!  has  abun« 
dantly  shown^  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate.* 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negatiye  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysioal  arguments 
to  ftimish  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fhlly 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  th« 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  mojf  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  nwral  facts  and  considerations.  Allows 
ing  their  native  force  to  these  moral  &cts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-oonaoioQS  ^0» 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vidni- 
tude  of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  LeaviQg 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materiallstie, 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  numl  fiMfei 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself,  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  hb  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  pernstent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul, — declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — ^the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  s 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  afte^ 
wards  beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humanify*  ai 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madman's  reverieB.* 


4  Von  den  gOttlicben  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offenlmning. 

*  Wiasen  und  Glaaben  mit  beiondcrer  Beidehung  sor  Znkunft  der  8oaI«ai :  VbrtMlsnag  dv  B^ 
tnchtnngen  liber  MenMbenschOpfting  nnd  Seelensobftans. 

*  A  ftall  discnaiton  of  tbo  panUioifUc  doctrine  of  immortaltty  will  be  tnmd  In  tkt  MtovtiC 
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The  ordinary  contemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  materialistic  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts :  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
tal,  and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death:  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
fidling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda- 
tion,— a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  whenever 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  htort,  felt  like  the  ice-cold 
coils  of  a  serpent.     The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

"  The  blind  care  of  Vernal  nig^t** 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Two  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient  Ennius,  sings, — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  nee  fnnera  fletn 
Fudt  Cur?  Tolito  vivu'  per  <»r:i  vlrum.**^ 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

''When  all  the  breathers  of  thia  world  are  dead, 
Yon  still  shall  lire  (such  rirtne  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  in  the  montha  of  men.'* 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

"  My  love  looks  firesh,  and  Death  to  me  subacribes. 
Since,  spite  of  him,  Fll  lire  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insolU  o'ei  dull  and  ipeechlen  tribes." 

Kapoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 


verks.  Richmann,  Qemelnfas^I.  Darsiellnng  nnd  WUrdigung  aller  gehaltreichen  Bowcisarten  fQr 
Oott  nod  far  I'nsterblfehkeit  der  Seek*.  Unins,  Unsterblichkdt.  Blawhe,  Philoeophische  Unaterb- 
lidikfritlehre.  WciMte,  Die  philoeophische  Geheimlehre  von  der  Uiisterblichkeit  des  menachUcheai 
IndlTiduoms.  Udschel,  Von  den  Bewel«en  fUr  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele  im  Lkhte 
der  speculatiren  Philoeophio.  Morell,  Historical  and  Critical  Vtow  of  the  Speculatire  Philoaophy 
of  Europe  in  the  19th  Century,  part  iL  ch.  t.  sect  2:  The  a«nnaii  Scbotd  of  the  10th  Centvy. 
Bnduuian,  Modem  Atheism. 
M  Cioero,  Tusc  Qujest.,  lib.  L  cap.  xt. 
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Comte'H  "  positiTist''  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  an  aristocratic  a£bi» 
Those  deemed  worthy  after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the 
people  or  otherwise,  in  the  Supreme  Being, — the  Grand-Skre,  a  fictitioof 
product  of  a  poetic  personification, — through  the  perpetual  fame  and 
influence  thus  secured  have  an  immortal  life  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte  says,  "Positivism  greatly  improves 
immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  changing  it  from 
objective  to  subjective."  We  should  say  it  utterly  destroys  the  whole 
reality,  leaving  only  a  simulative  name.  Great  and  eternal  Humanity 
is  God.  The  dead  who  are  really  meritorious  are  alone  lovingly  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  merely 
a  "subjective  immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."^  It  is  a  poor 
shadow  and  ridiculous  travesty  of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul 
craves  and  foresees.  Hapless  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto  Minore,  ezpresBes 
this  "  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  futiure's  breath :" — 

**deU'  atra  morte  ultima  raggio^ 
CoDicia  fQtnra  etiL" 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  an 
illusive  toy,  to  occupy,  inspire,  and  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact 
strange  and  pathetic.  With  reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must 
we  yearn  towards  those  whose  hopeless  yet  loving  natures,  baffled  of  any 
solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they  fade  away,  to  clasp  this  sub* 
stanceless  image  of  an  image. 

The  other  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  lampada  tradunC*^  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep 
tacles  j)eri.sh.  Men  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  and  sympathetic 
reflection  that  his  extinction  really  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  his  being  will  be  caught  up  and  manipulated  into 
the  forms  of  his  successors : — 

"  It's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Then  what  cuuld  Death  do,  if  thou  ghouldst  depart, 
But  leave  the«  living  in  posterity  ?" 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on  the 
globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  unending 
re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the  same 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of  cheer 
and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  far-fetched  and  ineffectual  as  the  formier.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation, 
after  all,  in  view  of  our  own  personal  annihilation,  to  think  that  others 


«  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,  Conrersation  in. 
M  Lucretius,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  lib.  11. 1. 78. 

^  tkhuItK-SchuItxenstein,  Die  Bildung  des  menschlichen  Geistei  dutch  Koltor  der  VaijttiigiaV 
wince  Lobons,  ss.  834-847 :  Die  Unflterbllchkeitsbegrilfe. 
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will  then  live  and  also  be  annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  believe  that  the  dear  old  earth  will  forever  be  peopled  with  joyous 
throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might,  in  some  moods,  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  oiur  fate  if  we  knew  we  must  depart  from  the  scene 
and  perish  forever,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness  of  that  fate. 
We  naturally  desire  to  live  on  elsewhere  ourselves  more  than  we  desire 
to  have  the  scene  of  life  continued  here  after  we  are  gone.  Genuine 
solace  and  complete  satisfaction  are  to  be  found  in  no  substitute  for  im- 
mortality, but  in  the  truth  of  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — ^lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  as- 
surance, we  cannot  but  sometimes  feci  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by 
skeptical  surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed, 
disbelief  has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their 
Dicsearchus,  Protagoras,  Faneetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and 
a  long  list  besides.  The  moderns  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great  be- 
lievers would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh  the 
array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are  certain 
phenomena  which  are  natiural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose  troubling 
influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks,  makes  him  wish 
that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods.^ 
When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  **  Have  we  not  proof  enough  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  he  replied,  "  I  want  more."  Davenant — of 
whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them" 
— ^writes, — 

<*Bat  aak  not  bodies  doom'd  to  die. 
To  what  abode  they  go: 
Since  knowledge  i$  but  9orrxn&$  ipy. 
It  ia  not  safe  to  know." 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us 
has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many  a 
man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  innu- 
merable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of  cor- 
ruption, before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously  ex- 
daim,  without  deserving  blame, — 

«  niad,  lib.  TiU.  IL  688-610. 
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**!  mil  tlM  suDtIrt  of  a  fU»  of  dtmbU, 
Each  <NM  of  which  <1owb  horla  me  to  th*  groaDd.** 

Who  that  has  reached  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  i^yproeiate  and 
njrmpathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Bjrron,  when  he  stands  beibfe  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 


**  I  sued,  as  ofti  hftTO  gaied  the  i 
To  try  If  I  ooald  wrench  aogbt  oat  of  death 
Which  ehoald  cooftnn,  or  ehake,  or  make^  a  iiith; 
Bat  It  wae  all  a  mjwterj.    Ilere  we  axe* 
And  there  we  go:  bat  where?    Five  bite  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  eend  very  fiv  I 
And  ie  thie  blood,  then,  formed  bat  to  be  ehedf 
Can  every  element  oar  elementf  mar? 
Can  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  liTe,— and  we  dead? 
We^  whoae  minde  comprehend  all  things?    Mo  10019.' 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — to  adopt  a 
tion  from  Schaller--a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  ''I  will  not 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief." In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  his 
protf'ntiouH  argumcntH,  and  sets  u[>  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

"  Most  ifpioront  of  what  he  Ie  most  aesnred, — 
His  gloMj  essence," — 

\i\H  (U)ii(lu(!t  is  offonsivo  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
tho  o()n<l(^innatioii  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eagor  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words,  Fate  and 
SilcMico. 

Th<'  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
th(^  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death  ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
ho  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusivtOy  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
Hcqiu^nco  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  r<»torts.  "Whoso  dovotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skt'i)tical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  his 
analysis  and  eludes  his  search.     The  objects  he  deals  with  are  things. 
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They  belong  to  change  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  being.  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect^ 
ing-knife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  non  sequ'Uur  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
man  who  goes  into  the  dark  crimson-dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Rome,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
his  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy  I 

When  we  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  imavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather  requires  the  effort  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
Bat  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  ^n  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
ftsten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
communicable distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

From  looking  about  this  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  ''the  snufi*  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  bums  itself  out,"  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
fentiments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
Mcrifice,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
net  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
pterogatives,  dazzling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

"  PromiM,  on  our  M aker*!  truth, 
Long  morrow  to  this  mortal  youth.** 

Kartyrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  tho 
•oul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
oomposiure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pro- 
found sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.    Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

"Llfe-embark'd.  out  at  boa,  'mid  the  wHve-tnmhling  roar, 
The  poor  ship  of  my  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 
But  I  broke,  at  tho  bottom  of  death,  through  a  door, 
And,  flrom  sinking,  began  forerer  to  soar.** 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometimes 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F6n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence  ?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  in&nti- 
cide  perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor.'**'  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  hb  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muflSed  reverbeinr 
tions  of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Sirat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 


*  £ckennanD'B  ConveraatioDB  with  Qoethe. 
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limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
an  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air."  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  **  Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me.'^^^ 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — where?  Whither 
Qod  orders.     Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — brought  from  the  East  by 
BUckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
oooragement  to  those  who  shall  die.''  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank  of 
roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of  friendly 
▼oices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is  shattered 
<m  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant  and  musical 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

w  Qreenongh,  An  ArtUt^i  Greed. 

n  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston,  p.  10. 

M  BrahmanltrJie  Bnlhlnngen,  ■.  6. 
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OHAPTEB  IX. 

MOIULITT  Of  THB  DOOTRINB  OF  ▲  FUTUBX  UFB. 

In  diiciiMiiig  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — a  sulgeot  hen 
anuudngly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowherab 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analysed  and  exhibited' — ^it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  iSe  or  not»''  nor, 
"Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fiu;t  of  a 
ftiture  life?"  If  we  belieye  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
ftiUy  to  be  drawn  fW>m  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  amuhSA- 
tion  should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endles 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information  ?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  ore  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applics- 
tion  for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror ;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi- 
tions be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediste 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  scion 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  only  direct  trcatiw  on  tbo  subject  known  to  ua  is  THemuin**  Kritlk  dn*  ITniterbUcbkiftritkn 
in  Aniehang  det  Slttengesetzea,  publLslied  in  1789.    And  this  wo  haro  not 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here^  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is.  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on  earth  hut  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  your  soul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities  ?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
car  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stone lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awful  facts.  For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  o  hair  of  frailty,  for  one.  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  razor-edged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
centrating anxiety  to  seciure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasurable  hazard.  Such 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  enjoy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de- 
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cayed  logic-crutches,^  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
oonsentanoous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  reaUy  imposes  no  new  duty 
upon  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  balm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  bafiling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing ft'om  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fistally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


*<*  Seht,  an  dw  monchen  ByUoginMiikrUcke 
Hinkt  Oott  in  Seine  Welt." 

Lenan'f  Satire  aof  elnen  Profeetor  phUosophiaB. 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pare  egotism,  firing  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  uniTerse,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligioosness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  •f  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tridi- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  sereral  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  b^s  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
»  fidsehood.  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without  t 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the . 
Oeator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  con- 
forming our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  Bat 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
**The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  **is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse." But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  far 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modc^  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  disinterested 
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surrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
tbem  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  .as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
•fuother  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
ligh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  firom  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heals 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
■hall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  ofi*  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  "immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  "We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  "Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  "But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  hdief  in 
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imnwrtdmy  makes  Tirtiie  telfiflh,  the  txperimet  of  it  in  tlie  next  worid 
would  mmke  it  mofe  «>."  The  anticipatloii  of  heaven  oan  haidly  tnaln 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  hecanse  heaven  is  no  reward  lor  crsflj 
veekoning,  but  the  home  of  pore  and  h(dy  souls.  Virtue  which  rsoalB 
ten^ytation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  beoaose  it  has  a  sharp  eje  lo 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  lift 
offers  a  prise  exc^  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
lacred  service  from  €ree  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneous^ 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  oob> 
mands  their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  daim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yididing  itself  filially  to  this»  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  asnblimer  theatre  and  an  immortal 
Ejgotistio  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining 
ditions  or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmuribla 
by  the  very  terms;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  ii 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  ths 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  ia^, 
mortality  which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fbture  life  having  thus  been  defended 
fkom  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fimded 
interests  either  of  the  eiyoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  tiie  purity  of  virtna 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  €ree  it  firom  the  stUl  more  fittal  suppurli 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenchiqg 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it»  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  layi 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientioni 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  hdp 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  ia 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  most 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fuuos 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  becauM 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rq'ecting  it.  It  is  neoesasiy 
to  expose  the  fearful  fSaUacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  waji 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
■aid,  "Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
oonduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world?'" 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duration  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  (^ 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  fact  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
oar  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
€k>d,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "  If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
•tripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor.  "^  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  '*  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal  I  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
oar  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  vergo 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  ho  virtually  ceases  to 
exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 

*  Tntets  concerniDg  ChristUnlty,  p.  907. 
4  Bridgowater  TrMtiM,  part  U.  ch.  10,  sect  16. 
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In  aa  eleilud  pfMent^  imoonscioaB  of  the  pMii  and  no  being  at  aOL 
fiappose  m  man  thirty  yean  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  this 
moment^  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  saooeBB  and  bappineak 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulnefls  of  all  that  has  happened  np  to  thii 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift^  however  nuich  be 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argoed  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retribntiTe  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  reetraints  are  taken  off  from  the  paesicms,  free 
ooone  given  to  every  impolie.  Chateanhriand  says,  Unntly,  ''There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  fatore  state."*  With  dispkaang  ooarsenea^ 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning*  Lather  says*  in 
eontradiotion  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  "If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  fer  your  (ML 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  h^:  as  with  a 
fellen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
foim,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  hi^ppieBt  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  helU  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fengs  of  his  denres  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satis&ction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  oonsiat  in 
drunkennees,  gluttony,  dishonesly,  violenoe,  and  impiety?  If  he  were 
a  hog,  a  tiger,  a  baboon,  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the  oAl 
of  vice,  to  dive  into  the  carrion  entrails  of  abandoned  sensuality,  to 
craunch  crime  with  carnivorous  jaws,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi* 
ness.  But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  ei^oys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hidden 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — ^the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  aU, 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day !  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouob- 
ing  conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high-toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Eenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  ohangeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  differenoe 

*  Qfato  da  Chrirtlftnlwna,  pirtle  ii.  M  w  tL  cfasp.  t. 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions."*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
nt  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preaclier 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  theyjcould  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  ''If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."'  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
&ct8  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,— even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish."'  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
ho  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  thm 


«Cli.tz.tect.lO.  T aEaTTMOoniplMet, tome xUL :  ImmarteUU del* Ame. 

*  Sermom  of  Tbeiim,  Sermon  VIL 
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eBBential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  fiBiith- 
fiilness  and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in* 
herent  rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law  t  Richter  reasons  as  follows : — 
"Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  ii\jure  only  an  immortal.''*  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus:— one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
iigury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exist- 
ence was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government ;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  lifo 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  still. 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ?"*'*  We  should 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the   fair    consequences  of 


*  Werke,  baud  zxxiii.  8.  240. 

10  Some  discnsrion  of  this  general  ratject  Is  to  be  firand  io  Sehaller,  Leib  nnd  Seele.  kap.  6:  Dit 
Oooseqnentieii  des  Materialismas.    And  in  Schopenhaner,  Die  beiden  Gnindproblcmo  der  Ethlk. 
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the  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  is  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive  ?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  a^ximates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  *^  Nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortaliicUis  se 
pro  pairia  qferret  ad  mortem,^*^^  is  effective  eloquence ;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  Thousands  of  patriots,  philoso- 
phers, saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native  land,  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  thought  of  a  future 
life  entering  the  case,  without  a  taint  of  selfish  reward  touching  their 
wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

<*  To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  subetanee 
Mora  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter"  7 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  eiyoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  OS  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  •of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.    But  some  one  may  say,  "If  I 

u  Tnscnl.  Qoast.  Ub.  1.  eap.  16. 
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hmre  fought  with  heaste  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  tiling  %aUU  you  are  dnd^  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  Ib  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enough  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  t  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  afibotion,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  oon- 
elusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity^ — 

"Tlili^  thim  ponoelTctt,  will  mtln  ttij  lore  non  iferoi^ 
Tto  lore  that  wbU  which  tiioa  anut  laave  «n  loBg." 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  usf  Its  foreflung  and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  i|^oble 
fisar  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  dear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  the 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  oonftont* 
ing  its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

**TiM  pttthwaj  of  mj  dn^  llet  in  nmU^t; 
And  I  woold  trend  it  with  m  flm  a  alrp^ 
Tlioash  it  •bonld  tenninata  In  oold  oUivlim, 
Ab  If  ElTilan  pleaanna  at  lt>  okMa 
QlMB'd  palpaUa  to  right  aa  thln«i«r  earth." 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  fVinctions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No:  he  would 
keep  every  inch  of  the  deck  scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like 
a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full  and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes 
hauled  taut  in  their  blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  ordered  post,  he  would 
sweep  towards  the  dooming  reef,  and  go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  fare- 
well salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his  stainless  flag  flying  above  him  as  he 
sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  such  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  s 
fiend,  man  a  ''magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — ^be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

^'God  ia  a  moiuter,  Uien,  a  dream, 
A  diacord :  dragons  of  the  prime, 
Tbat  tare  each  other  in  their  alime, 
Were  mellow  music  matchM  with  Him!" 

Epictetus  says,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  'The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  ei^joyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.'  "*' 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  I  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
iul  acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science!  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  *'  Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him ;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'' 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  ei\joying  soul,  but  not 
terrific ;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  th^'realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  **  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness." Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

"  For  who  wonld  lose, 
Though  fhll  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being?" 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pam^  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretehed  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  und  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  injecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonic 


u  Diaaert.,  lib.  Ir.  cap.  z.  aect.  2. 
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plumtMist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  nngoinary  ftimes  of  MMiie 
horrid  attack  of  mghtmare.  Stepping  acroaB  the  earth,  whiofa  k  hut  a 
hroad  executioner'B  hlock  for  pale,  stooping  homanity,  he  enten  the 
krva-world  of  hlotted-out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  heings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaaghter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  piotored  as 
etemallj  horripilating  at  death !  "As  annihilation,  the  white  shi^less- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  hy  each  unsooled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gashes  from  the  cramhled  eye,  as  a  corpse  hleeds  when  its  mnrderer 
^yproaches.^'  Fsh  t  Oat  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  naoseated 
fluicy!  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  "The  next  world  is  in  the  grare,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  Ib  merely  that  there  is  no  next  w<»ld 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fbmenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace^ 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
and  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointment^ 
losses,  and  decay,  "the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "is  reassuring  and  consolatory.''  If  the  boon  of  a  fhtnre 
immortality  be  not  ouxs,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life^ 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  gratefud  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outsiae  of  the  realm  of  fhith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  lie  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  s 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  ''Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all  1  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  '*  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  hi.s 
own  destruction. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor ;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution ;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says,  with  the  rare  eloquence  of  that 
deep  poem,  "  The  Marvel  of  Life,"  earnest  and  weighty  as  its  theme, — 

**  We  all  most  patient  stand, 
Like  etatnea  on  appointed  pedeetala: 
Tet  we  may  cbooee— since  choice  is  giren— to  ihim 
Serrile  oontentment  or  igooble  Ibar 
In  the  ezpreMion  of  oar  attitude; 
And  with  fkr-atraining  eyea,  and  hands  iqwasty 
And  fiset  half  raised,  declare  oar  palnftal  states 
Yearning  fat  wings  to  readi  the  fields  of  tmth^ 
Honming  for  wisdom,  pantiag  to  bo  freo.** 
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Astronomical  science,  progress  o^  606. 
Astronomy  in  Egypt,  104. 
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Athenagoras's  work  on  the  resurrection,  402. 
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treatment  of;  by  Persians,  142. 
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Ihulistle  doctrine  ettabUihed  in  Penia,  141. 
Du  Moulin,  quotation  from,  441. 
Du  Perron,  era  of  Zoroaster  according  to,  128. 
Dyoka  of  Borneo,  belief  oC  70. 
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Eastern  Monachism,  110. 
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Eden,  Eichhom's  opinion  of  the  account  o^  23. 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  279. 
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of  Greenlanders,  71. 
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100. 
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Pamviana,99. 
motives  for,  97. 
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process  of;  96. 
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216. 
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Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existence  of  the  soul,  02S. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engiigements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologically.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  u 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  hia- 
torical  chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
hnman  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
^indu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  inquiry :  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  ajjpeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catulogue,  —  as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Clirist  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modern  "Spiritualism,"  —  under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  palae- 
ontology is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  ''History  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life.*' 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
1  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
( 'ambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu-^ 
racy  of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoNVERs  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
GrowANS,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H,  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BM.  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  publications^  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  d» 
SaamOs  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  Eruditorum  (1682-1776)^ 
the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  th» 
Novelle  Letterarie  di  Firenze  (1740-70),  the  Monthly  Review  (1749-1844),  th^ 
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G6ttingischc  gckhrte  Anseigen  (1753-1800),  the  Jena  Allgememe  lAteraiyr' 
ZeUuny  (178o-1805  only),  Gersdori*'8  Leipziger  Repertorium  (1843-60),  the 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-01),  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46),  the  West- 
minster Review  (1824-01),  the  British  Quarterly  Review  (1844-01),  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1829-01),  the  Christian  Rraminer  (1824-01),  the  Biblical 
Repertory  &nd  Princeton  Review  (1825-01),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1830-01),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Revietc 
(1848-01  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-01),  the  Church  Retricw 
(1848-01),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-01),  Kitto's  and  Bur- 
gess's Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jahrbucher  Jxir 
wissenscha/tliche  Kritik  (1827-40),  Fichte's  Zeitschri/i  fur  Philosophic  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Neue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1746-09  only), 
Eichhorn's  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Studien  vnd 
Kridken  (1828-01),  lllgen's  and  Niedner's  Zdtschrift  fur  die  historische  Theo- 
logie  (1832-01),  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  (182R-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  Tke(^ 
logische  Jahrbuchcr  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1822-01),  the  Journal 
qf  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-01),  the  Chinese  Repository 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-01),  the  Zeit- 
Mckriftderdeutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft  (1847-01),  and  many  others 
which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies^  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  GOttingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  icorks  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius,  Herrich. 
Bretschneider,  and  Grasse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Grasse's  Bibliotheca  Psychologica,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date: 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disi)aragement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  ocoupiod  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgcmeinen  Liter drge^chichte^  and  the 
TVcsor  des  livres  rares  ct  pr/ciaix, — gigantic  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industi-y.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Psychologica  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  11. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Philosophische  lAteratur  der  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschrift  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bibliotheca  Realxs  Theologica  (1685),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836), 
Enslin  and  L6flund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Rei  Caiholicae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  CS/clopcecUa  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Biblidgraphie  caihoUque  of  Perennds  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  lAteraturae  Theth 
logicae  Academieae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Jjexikon  and  Das  gelehrte  Teutschland,  Ersch's  Handbuch^  the  B^her" 
Tjfxikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual,  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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»r«iled  myself  of  ihe  excellent  bibliogn^diy  (noi  confined  to  Gennaa 
pabUcauons)  in  Geradorf^i  I^apdg<r  Repaiorium  for  -Che  yean  1843-601 
and  hare  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  rolnmes  of  the  R^fertorimmk, 
which  began  in  18  ID. 

For  French  literatnre  I  hare  consulted  the  BvbBothiquu  of  La  Oxmx 
da  Maine  and  Da  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Querard»  the  LUl- 
ralure  Franfoise  comUmptfraim  by  Qaerard^  Lonandre,  Boarquelot,  and 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  BAhbograpkU  dt  la  Frtmee  for  1811-1861,  in  c^xa- 
mining  the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  classed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bibiiogrc^  Italiama  for 
1835-1846,  with  the  new  BiUiograJia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  his- 
tories of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombard!, 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
BoUtm  bibUogrdfico  etpaOol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  Bibliogrqfo,  now  BoUtui 
bibliografico,  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  Bibliotheca  LusUsma 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccumario  bibliographico  Portu- 
juez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  fiu:  been  published 
(1858-61). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BihUothe^ 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  Hi-xnre  Uttcraire  des  Paj/s-Bcu  (1765-70),  Van 
Abkoude  and  Arrenber^r's  Xaamregister  for  1600-1787.  De  Jong's  Alpha- 
Uivicht  Naam/ijst  for  170(UlS3-2,  and  Brinknian's  for  1833-49,  ia^>8-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemschc  Bibliographic  for  1830-,5o  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Almmildigt  Dansk-Norsk  Forlagscaialog,  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-FortegneUf, 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55 ;  and  the  Svrnsk  Bok- 
liandek'Katalog,  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also 
consulted  the  Litieraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Almimleligt  For/at tcr- Lexicon  by  Ers^lew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
Hibliotluwa  Ilebraa  (1715-33),  FutsVh  Bibliotheca  Judaica  (1849-51),  Stein- 
sehneidcr's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Catalogue  Librorum  Hebrctorum 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404'  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  Bihliothlque  des  ecrivaint 
dr  la  Compagnie  de  Jems  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  havQ 
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now  appeared  ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari's  Biblioteca 
pubblica  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  aro 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever ii  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psychologica  of 
Gr&sse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

E.A. 

CaHBUIMB,  BfA88A0HIJ8IR8,  Jui.  1, 1802. 
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Sect.  XL 

CLASS  IIL^DERDnr  OF  THE  SOCL    M1-48M. 
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Sect.  DL  ]>ocfBnni  coscEsnsra  tbb  Son.  as*  tbb  Frrru  hnrm  Aaox« 
NAtmm  jam  Saeo  »^  CmamoMK    12M-lMfl«. 


1.  bOcMiaL   tausr-vaosf^. 

2.  Afirka  and  Oceftaia.    1306-Ull. 

3.  Aborigjnef  of  America.    1S13-1319. 

4.  AUirigioe*  of  India.    13X>-13a. 

6.  Andeot  Germaoit  and  ScandinaTjani^    132^131^ 
6u  Ancient  Ganl«  and  Briton*.    ^Drnidism.)    1313-1352. 

Ci—knekat  Egjptiaiis,  Perdaas,  Hindu  fBrtluunifm  and  BaddUiB),  fljiwt 

1353-1523. 

1.  Co«nprehettffiT«  Woiiu.    1363-1359^. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1354-1365^. 

3.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modern  Parsis.    1366-1401. 

4.  Ilindos.    (Brahmaniam  and  Buddhism.)    1404^1485c 

5.  ChineM.    1496-1523. 

D.— Andent  Greekt  and  Bomanaj  Etmaoana.   1524-1733». 

1.  Ancient  Greekji  and  Romans.    1521-1730^. 

2.  Ktruflcans.    1731-1733». 

KWewi,  Mohammedana,  Ismailis,  Hnaairii,  Drues,  Sniii.    1734.19821. 

1.  Jews.    1734-1902. 

a.  Gomprehensire  Works.    1731-1787*. 
6.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1738-1863. 
(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797*. 
(2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1798-1828. 
(3.)  Other  Books.    1824-1860. 
(4.)  The  Apocrypha.    1861-1863. 
A8d 
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c  Doctrine  of  ^he  Later  Jews.    1808^1902. 
(L)  Its  History.    1863^1919. 
(2.)  Later  Jewish  Authors.    1990-1902. 

2.  Mohammedans.    1963-1987. 

3.  Ismailis,  Nnsairls,  Druses,  Sufls.    1987^1992^. 

Sect.  III.  Doctrins    concerninq    the    Soul   and    the    Future    Life    ik 
CaJtoTZAN  TsMOLoar.     1993-4664. 

A.— Oomprohenii^  Works  i  Esoliatologyi  Biblical  PByohoIogy.   1993-2379. 

1.  Gofnprehensire  Works ;  Eschatology.    199a-2363l>. 

2.  BibUcal  Psychology.    2361-2379. 

B.— Death.  2380-2461^. 

1  a«ner«l  and  Miscellaneous  Works.    2380-24o0*. 
2.  Dance  of  Death.    2451-2461t». 

0.--The  Intermediate  State.   246^2928*. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    2462-2&99». 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soul.    2600-2636. 

8.  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades;  Limbo.    2687-2709^. 

4.  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead.    271(K-2928>. 

D.— The  Sesnrreotioii.   2929-3132^. 

(APPENDIX.)    The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    3133-3181. 

B»— The  General  Judgment   3182-3261*. 

F.— Sewarda  and  Fnnishments  of  the  Fntore  Idfb.   3262-4664. 

1.  Comprehensire  Works.    8262-3401. 

2.  Happiness  of  the  Future  Life;  Paradise;  Hearen.    3402-3687. 

a.  General  Works.    3402-8607*. 
(.  Degrees  of  Bleesedneos.    8698-3606. 
e.  Recognition  of  Friends.    8606-3672. 
d.  The  "  Beatific  Vision."    3678-3687. 

3.  Hell.    3688-3756". 

4.  Duration  of  Future  Punishment.    3757-4496'^. 

6.  Comparative  Number  of  the  Sared  and  the  Lost.    4486-4510. 

6.  Future  SUte  of  Infiints.    4610*-4588.  . 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  Heretics,  generally.    4684-4647. 
a  Future  SUte  of  oertain  Noted  Indiriduals.    4648-4664. 
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L  MoDBRN  **  Spiritualism"  or  Spiritisic  ;  Ghosts,  etc.    4665-4705. 
II.  Natubs,  Origin,  and  Destiny  op  the  Souls  op  Brutes.    4706-4394. 
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OF   THB 


DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CLASS  I.— NATURE   OF  THE   SOUL. 


Note,  —  S««  also  Clftn  IIL  S«et.  I.,  Seot.  JI.  C— E,  and  Sect.  III.  A.  GenaxU  worki  on  ptyehologj  and 
anthropology  are  mostly  oxeladed  fh>in  th«  preMnt  eatalogne.  For  thoir  bibliography,  ob«  may  oonsnlt 
Iip«Aia8's  Bibliotheea  RmIU  Philatophiea  (1682),  StruTO  and  Kahle's  Bibliotheea  PMlo»ophiea  (1740). 
Eneh  aad  Q«iasler's  Biblioffr.  Mandbueh  der  pkiloa.  LUemtur  der  DeuUehen  (1830),  Fortlage's  SytUm  der 
Pt^ologie  (185S).  I.  38-92,  0.  O.  A.  Frondo,  Wegtceiter,  «t«.  Bd.  II.  (1880),  together  with  the  principal 
Histories  of  Philosophy,  partienlarly  those  of  Bnhle,  Tennemann,  and  Blakey,  and  the  works  of  Herricb, 
Griisse,  and  others,  desoribed  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 


1.  Tertnlllaniuiy  (I.  Septimins  Florens,  fl. 
A.D.  200.  De  Anima  Lib«r.  (Opera,  ed.  Oeh- 
ler,  II.  653-660.)    D. 

2.  Gregorlus  Thaumaturgta,  or  Jftocstsa- 
rienrU,  d.  a.d.  9M.  I>e  Anima  Dispntatio,  ad 
Tatianutn.  Gr.  and  Lat.  {Optra,  Paria.  1622^ 
fol.,  pp.  42-47.)    H. 

Care  regerda  thla  treatlM  ai  sparloiu,  and  betoog- 
tng  to  a  later  age. 

3.  Gregorlus  Nytitntu,  fl.  a.d.  S70.  De 
noniinis  Opiflcio.  Or.MiALat.  (Opera,  Paris. 
1638,  fol.,  I.  44-138.)    H. 

4. I>o  Anima.    Or.  and  Lat.   (Ibid.  11. 90- 

113.)    H. 

5.  MoUery  Ernst  Wilh.  Grefforii  Nyasenl 
Doctrlna  de  Hominis  Natura  illastravit  et 
cum  Origeniana  comparavit  ...  .  Halls, 
1864,  »».  pp.  126.     F. 

6.  Stlglert  Job.  Nep.  Die  Paychologle  des 
beiligen  Orogor  Ton  Nyssa.  Systematiach 
dargestellt  ...  .  Regensburg,  1857,  8*. 
pp.  vlil.,  136.     F. 

7.  Nemealusy  Emttemu,  fl.  a.d.  880?  . . .  De 
N  atura  Hominia  Graece  et  Latine.  . . .  Denuo 
. . .  emendatlua  odidlt  et  Anlmadrersionee  ad- 
Jecit  Cbristian.  Frideric.  Mattbaei ....  Halae 
Magdeburgicae,  1802,  8*.  pp.  410, 128.    F. 

8. Tbe  Natrro  of  Man  ...    .    Engllabed  . . . 

by  Geo:  Wither.   Lond.l636,12>.pp.661 -f.  F. 

9.  Fanstusy  Retentii,  fl.  a.d.  472.  De  Crea- 
turis,  quod  lUis  incorporel  nlbll  inalt.  (In  J. 
J.  Grynspos's  Monumenta  S.  I\itrum  Ortho- 
doxoffrapha,  Basil.  1669.  fol.,  II.  1524-15200  H, 
—  Also  in  tbc  Max.  Bibl.  Ptatrum,  Tom.  Till. 
Answered  bj  Olaadianaa  Mamertoa. 

10.  Claudlanus  lll«mertus»  Bp.,  fl.  a.d. 
462.  Do  Statu  Animas  Llbri  tros,  cnm  Animad- 
versionlbua  C.  Bartbli  et  Andrea  Scbotti.    Ad- 


dltns  Oregorii  Thaumatnrgi  Uber  do  Anima  ad 
Tatiannm,  nt  et  incertl  PbTloeopbi  Grted  [Psel- 
Ins]  de  Anima  Opiniones,  Latine  per  J.  Tari- 
num  ...    .    Cygneap,  1666,  8».    BM. 

TblMtremttae  of  Claudianus  will  also  be  foood  in  the 

Orthodomarnpha  of  Grrnauii.  II.  1247-1303  (JST.),  and 

in  tbe  SibUoUeca  Ptttriim  of  La  Blgne,  Gallandi,  ete. 

For  a  good  analjuts  of  It,  nte  Dnpln.  Nott9.  BM.,  S* 

6d..  lY.  224-229. 

11.  Casalodorusy  Magnus  Aurelioa,  fl.  a.d. 
514.    ...    Do  Anima.    . . .    Phorce.  1507,  4*. 

Also  in  his  Opera.  Kotom.  1C79.  fol.,  II.  627-«40.    B. 

12.  Alcnlnusy  or  Fla<-cur<  Alblnusy  fl.  a.d. 
780.  De  Animio  Katiune  Liber.  (Opera,  ed. 
Frobon,  1777,  ful.,  II.  146-153.)    H. 

13.  Hlncmarusy  Remenris,  fl.  a.d.  845.  De 
dirersa  et  multipiici  Aniroie  Ratlone.  ( Opera, 
Lut.  Par.  1645,  fol.,  II.  104-121.)    ff. 

14.  Alcherasy  Cisterciensis,  fl.  a.d.  1150.  De» 
Spiritu  et  Anima.  (In  Augnstini  Opera,  ed. 
Paris,  alt.,  1836,  etc.  VI.  1137-1212.)    H. 

Aseribed  bj  some,  without  good  reason,  to  Hago  de 
Banoto  Viotore,  to  Iisac  of  Stella,  and  eren  to  Angvs- 
tlne.   See  Liebner's  Bugo  von  St.  Victor,  pp.  4tft-600. 

15.  A^erroes  (comij)ted  from  tbo  Arab.  Fbn 
Roslid)y  fl.  A.D.  llOO.  Tractatns  de  Anini«» 
Boatitndine. — Epistola  delntellectn.  (In  Vol. 
IX.  of  the  Jnntinc  ed.  of  Aristotle's  works  In 
Latin,  Tenlce,  1550-52,  fol.,  and  1562, 8». — Also 
appended  to  " Averroin  . . .  Destructlo  Destmc- 
tionom  PblloeopbiflD  Algazelis,"  Venice,  1527, 
fol.) 

The  eommentarles  of  Arerrofei  on  Aristotle  wero  so 
fkmoos  in  the  middle  sges  that  tber  gained  for  Mm 
the  title  of  "  tbe  Soul  of  Aristotle,"  and  "  Me  Com- 
■mntator."  He  maintained  tbe  unity  of  tbe  Intel- 
leetnal  prloeiple.  and  rejected  tbe  doctrine  of  indl- 
rldaal  unmertalitr.  See  Bayle.  See  alfo  B.  Benan, 
JwrvMS  el  riesmUmie,  Paris,  1863.  8",  pp.  11». 
125.    B. 

16.  Vemlasy  Nicoletns.     (V>ntra  perrer- 
lam  ATerroia  Opinionem  de  Unitate  Intel- 
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lectnn  pt  dc  Animn  FclicitAt«.    Vcnotiis, 
15()5,  ful. 

8ec  alM  So.  IH. 

17.  Alb«rtuii.»/f///«i/i«, /?/>.,  Il93-I2y).  ...  De 

aniniH  lil»ri  ti«v<.     Dc  intcllet  tu  ct  liitdli^iltili 
lll»ri  <luo.     I  Viiiico,  Nov.  7,  14WJ  ful.  ft.  7(». 
AlMJ  Jn  h\f>  Ojxrra,  Lvgdvnl,  1851,   fol.,  III.  I-IW, 

18.  . . .  !><•  natura  et  immortalitate  auinie 

cum  coinnifiito  cuniprndidno.  [Nuremberg, 
UWi,\  4«.  f[.  S2. 

Alan  in  hU  Oprra,  V.  I8&-1'17.  See  alio  {bid.  pp. 
214-237,  '  Uv  vuitsU!  intellectu*  contra  Auerrovm," 
or,  "  hibellvi  rr^utra  cr>s  qvl  dlrvDt,  qrod  pott  aepara- 
tloneni  e\  omnib'in  animabua  uoq  reiuanct  nisi  int<?l- 
lcceu<  vitiH  ii  niilma  vtia."  Thr»e  trcati«««  fomi  a 
|>an  of  hU  Parttt  SaiuraUa,  pubiUbod  lo  Venice, 
1617.  foi. 

19.  Bmtnsy  .Incohut<,  yonocomentU.  Corona 
auri*a  ctirnim^antil»u«  gemmiH:  k  |irf'ci<>«lM.««i- 
mlHcfmwrtamarKHritis  ....  [Venice,  Jan.  1.5, 
1496,  J  40.    (2iiHleav('H,301ineMtoapHg:e.)   liL. 

Tn.-atii  "I>e  laudibua  litterarum,"  "  De  qoiddiute 
anituc  rational!*,"  etc. 

20.  Steuchus  (Ital.  Stenco))  Au(?u8tinu«, 
Euguhinut.  Du  reccutiuributt  CuDtruversiin 
circa  Animam.     Vcnct.  1504»  fol. 

21.  Vive*,  Juan  LuiH.  Do  Anima  et  Vita  Llbri 
troH.     Lii^'iliini  ct  DaMilcn^,  153^,  4». 

Alto,  witli  work*  bj  otbcnt  on  the  aame  aubject. 
Baallea-.  1543.  H"  ;  Lugdunl,  15&5,  Vf>\  Vltcbcrgir.  1556, 
8» ;  Tlguri.  15«3,  H». 

22.  Melanclitlionf  Philipn.  Commcntariufi 
de  Anima.     Vitel>crp:a>,  IMO,  8«.  (31  8b.) 

Numeroua  later  editioiia. 

23.  AmerbacliforAinerpacliy  Vitus.  De 

Anima  Libri  IV.     Argent.  kt>42,  h^. 

24.  Portlus  ( 7^.7.  Porxlo),  Simon.  Dc  bu- 
niana  Monte  Dir«putatio.     Florentifp,  1551,  4^. 

25.  Neovlllfensy  Job.  Dc  Pulcbritudine 
Aninii  FJlni  V,  in  F^picnreot*  ct  Atlieos  Homi- 
nes liujnH  Hcculi.     Parisiis,  1M6,  ^.     BL. 

26.  Woolton,  John,  Bp.  A  Ncwc  Anatomic 
of  tlie  uiiolc  .Man,  as  well  of  Iiis  Bodie  as  of 
his  8oulc,  di^larin^  the  Condition  and  Consti- 
tution of  tb«i  same  in  bis  first  Creation,  Cor- 
ruptifin,  lU'jjeneratltm  and  Glorification.  Ix>n- 
«loii.  ir)7n,  s°. 

27.  Ija  Prlnittiidaye,  Pierre  de.  Academie 
fnnK.oisf  ...     .     i'ai  i.>,  1577.  li'l. 

28. .*^uile   de   1' Academic    fraii^oiHC,  en    la- 

qnelle  il  ent  traict6  dc  I'lioiiinn'  ...  et  sinjrn- 
liirenicnt  <1«'  la  nature,  puisKiinres,  o^uvre?*  et 
immortalit«'<  de  Tame.      I'ari.«<,  loM).  fol. 

Often  rt-'iiriiiU;<l.  An  Knglinh  triin>'l«tioii.  London, 
1594.  4".  Jiii.l  ctliCT  C(Js.  ;  (t'erntan,  MiiMiiitlgurd.  1.VJ.1, 
fol.;  Itnliin.  Vc'iiic,  l.MlJ.  KlTjO.  •' Cel  oii\rugc:  ... 
ofTic  conmc'  1<'  <al)l<'fiu  <li'  IVtat  de«  coiinais^ance* 
philO'«ophi'|ncs  ct  pll>  xiolofjiqilOS  d  la  (ill  flu  XVP 
f'iiXMf."— ll.iuk;,  Iai  France yrutentante,  VI.  '.i'ii>. 

29.  Creiipt't,  I'icnc  DIhccmus  catliollfHies  do 
I'oriniiic.  lie  rcNSfMiec.  cxccllenee.  fin  et  iininor- 
talite  tic  laiiie.     2  vul.  Paris,  1004,  8°. 

30.  Sclielbler,  Cliristopli.  CoUe^^ium  psy- 
chnloirictiiii  ...    .    (iic-sa>  Fiass.  160S,  ?".   BL. 

OtluT  .  tliii.int,  1G14,  lf)>,  16^. 

31.  Boliine,  ( r  Belinie,  Jacob.  Vier/.ig 
Franco  vm  der  Seideu  Ir-^taud,  Es^eiiz,  Wcseu 

.    I«20,  40. 

Also  in  hi*  Simmttiche  Wcrkc,  VMS.  (f>,  VI.  1- 
HM.     /).  — A  Frinrh  translation,  Paris.  1W)7,  t^'. 

32.  XI..  (ivr>finiH   conrerniug   the   J^oulc. 

PrniMiiiiiil«  il  by  Dr.  Haltliasar  Walter,  iind 
an>\vcir.l  li\  .larub  Ik-liiucn.  ...  Lond(»n, 
ir>47,  K  pp.l.'.r)      .     //. 

Alwi  ill  lil<  Worlui,  traiislateil  hy  Law,  Vol.  II.     H. 

33.  BarliviiH,  ('a^p.  l)v  adniiraudiH  Animae 
limuaii.ic.      Vciutiiy,  1H35,  4".  jip.  "i^L 

34.  Buchanan,  David.  Ilistoria  Animae  bu- 
niaiiac.      i'aii-iis,  KWft,  So.     J{L. 

3.S.  Dencarli-M  1  hif.  Carteslus),  Ken6. 
.Mcdit.'itionert  de  Prima  Pbilosopbia,  in  (juibus 
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Dei  Existentia  ct  Aninue  Hnmanje  Immor- 
talitas  demonstratur.    Parisiis,  IMl,  M. 

In  the  title  of  aabaequent  editfana  "  a  Corpone  Dis- 
tinctio"  ia  autelituted  for  "  Immortalitas."  In  bmm 
of  the  later  editiona,  ai  thoM  of  ICM.  IC&n.  !»&,  tkCT« 
if  an  ApiieudU,  containioK  "  Objectlooea  TIrorva 
Doctorum.  com  Beaponsionlboa  Autitoiia."  H. 
A  French  tranalaUoo,   reviaed  by   Descartes,  vmt 

{lobl.  at  Paris  in  1647.  4*,  and  ba«  been  often  reprinted, 
t  la  contained  in  Tome*  I.  and  11.  of  the  '  OCarres 
dc  Dcaeartea"  edited  br  Conain.  II  u>m.  Paris.  1824- 
•X.  tf.  iH.)  AD  KnglUh  tranalation.  bjr  Wni.  M0I7- 
ncox,  London,  16iJU,  tf,  pp.  ISA.    P. 

36.  Dlgby,  Sir  Kcuelm.  Obscrrations  on  the 
22nd  btanza  in  the  9th  Canto  of  the  2nd  Book 
of  l!»[>encer8  Faery  Queen,  full  of  excellent  No- 
tions concerning  the  Frame  of  Man  and  h\* 
rationall  Soul.  . . .     London,  1644,  8*.     BL. 

Alao  in  Todd's  «d.  of  Spenser,  London,  1606,  8*,  IT. 
«0-«».    H. 

37.  Hooglielande,  (nr  HoffehtndC)  Qa)vx\. 
van.  Cogitationcs,  quibu>  Dei  Kxistcntia, 
Animae  Hpiiitalitas,  ct  possildlis  cum  CorjH^re 
Unio  demonstrantur  ...  .  Amst.  1M6,  12*. 
—  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1676, 12».  (13  ah.) 

38.  Jkmejy  Ilendrik  van  {Lut.  Henricus  Re- 
f^lna).  Brevis  Explicatio  Mentis  Humana', 
sivo  Animic  Kntionalis.  [Against  Descartes.] 
Ultrajccti,  1647,  ^^ 

39.  Fromondua,  Libcrtus.  Philosophic 
Christiana'  de  Anima  Libri  qvatvor.  Lovauii, 
1049,  4«.  (174  sh.)    BM. 

40.  [Vanghan,  Thomas].  Anthroposophia 
Theomagica :  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  Nature  of 
Man  and  his  State  after  Death  ...  .  By  Euge- 
nius  Philalctbcs.     Lcmd.  1650,  nn.  S«.    BL. 

A  CerHMM  translation,  1704,  9'. 

41.  AndrefCy  Tobias.  Brevis  Rcplicatio  repo- 
sita  Brevi  Explicationi  Mentis  Ilvmaniip,  stve 
Animae  Uationalis  D.  Ilcnrici  Kegii  ...  .  [In 
defence  of  Descartes.]  Amstelodami,  165S»12>. 
pp.  320  +.     U. 

42.  RevlnSyJac.  ^vxo^eo/biaxut contra Tobiam 
Andrea*  Cartesii  Ilypcnispistem,  a  quo  Ini- 
inortalitatem  Animoium  obscurari  et  Dei  Ve- 
racitatem  ncgnri  arguit.    Lugd.  Bat.  1654, 12». 

43.  Jenner,  Thonia.«.  A  Work  for  none  but 
An;;el.s  and  Men,  that  is.  to  Ix*  able  ti>KK>k  into, 
and  to  know  our  selves.  Or  a  lkK>k  sbev*inp 
wliat  the  Soule  is,  subsisting  and  having  it* 
Operations  without  tlie  B'xlv  ...     .     London. 

165S,  40.  pp.  ;;y.    hm. 

At  p.  :i9  coniracncos  •"  What  Heaven  Is,  vindicated 
from  tlio  vulgar  niistakts  and  grosM'  coiicelviof*  of 
many,"  &r.  Tlic  firiil  pnrt  of  llii>  work  was  irrsyffj 
by  the  author,  nnd  pl)bll^hc<l  with  nca'-ly  Ihe  Miuie 
title  as  that  glvtn  above  Tin-!  jo-^flcal  tract  extcDd* 
to  v'»l  pagov.     See  liihl.  Grcnmlliana.  Pari  II.  p.  -€o. 

44.  ZelMOld,  Joh.  Liber  «le  Aliima.  Jonw. 
1659,  ^^  i»p.  r.24. 

4.').  Hundcsliagen,  Job.Cbristoph.  De  Plu- 
ralitate  .Animaruui  realiter  et  six-undum  Sul»- 
stautiam    in     Flomiue    distiuctarum.     Jcine, 

1662,  4».  —  Also  U17.'),  40. 

40.  De  Unitate  et  Identitatc  Anima.\    Vite- 

berj^a',  1664,  4o. 
47.  Prcnxel,  Sim.  Friedr.    De  Anima  maxime 

rationali.     Viteberga*,  1663,  4». 

48. Disscrtatio  serunda,  pro  Animir  huma- 

na»  Thiitate  Katione.x  prmlucens.     Viteberga?. 

1663,  40. 

49.  Cordemoy,  Geraud  de.  Lc  disccrm^ 
lueiit  du  (  orps  el  dc  Taine.  en  six  discours  .... 
i'aris,  1666,  12«».  — Als(»  1670,  K  and  1673.  12". 

Sec  J.uriial  tlta  S.avaut  for  June  7, 16«6.  —  A  Latin 
trautlatiou,  Genera,  1679,  I2o. 

50.  La  Forge,  Louis  de.  Traite  dc  I'csprit  de 
riioninie  ct  de  son  union  avec  li3  C\>rps.  Pari.-*. 
1666.  40. 

A  J^itin  translation,  Amst.  1669,  i-> :  Bremen.  1674. 
and  1701.  4«.  pp.  K4. 

61.  Flavel,John.  ni'tv^ioToAoyio.  A  Treatise 
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of  the  8onl  of  Man.  London,  10Tlf  4*.  —  2d  ed., 
ibid.  1608, 4« ;  3d  ed.,  1701, 8*;  another  ed-.TiOn- 
don,  1824,  8«. 

AIM  io  hU  fTorfo,  2d  ed..  1716,  M.,  I.  S94-M0.    B. 

62.  CudiTOrtli,  Kalph.  The  true  Intellectual 
SyHtem  of  the  Universe  ...  .  London,  1678, 
(ol.  pp.  899  +.     H. 

Later  eda.  I74S,  ItOO.  18S7  (Andorer,  U.S.),  Knd, 
with  the  very  raluable  notes  and  dimertatlon«  of 
Moahelm  traDsIated  bj  John  UarrUon,  S  vol.,  Loo- 
don,  1835,  80.  Beat  cd.  of  Mocbeim'a  Latin  tranila- 
tlon.  'i  vol.,  Lcyden.  1773,  4fi.  (£r.)  — The  work  is  a 
storehouse  of  learning  on  the  ancient  opinions  con* 
oerning  the  nature,  ortgln,  pre-existcnce,  transmlgra. 
tiou  and  future  state  of  (he  soul. 

63.  Baxter,  Kichard.  Of  the  Nature  of  Spirits, 
eflp(>oially  Man's  Soul ;  in  a  Collation  with  Dr. 
More.    1082,8*. 

64.  [Saunders,  K.].  A  View  of  the  Soul,  in 
sevoral  Tracts.  The  First,  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties,  . . .  the  Immor- 
tality and  Happiness  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  . . . 
The  Third  consists  of  sevoral  Kpistlee  to  the 
Rev.  John  Tillotson,  D.D.  . . .  [ou  the  same 
subject].  By  a  Person  of  Quality.  . . .  Lon- 
don, m2,  fol.  pp.  (Id),  134, 220.    BL.,  G. 

66.  Eaaala  nouveaux  de  morale  de  TAmo  de 
Thumme.    I.  Kt»ai  par  M  . . .    Paris,  1086, 12». 
See  Jownal  d«$  S^ava$u  for  Nov.  1(186. 

66.  Moral  Kssay  (A)  upon  the  Soul  of  Man. 
In  Three  Parts.  Done  out  of  French.  Lon- 
don, 1687,  «••  pp.  (20),  447.    G.  —  Ibid.  1G90,  8o. 

This  la  identical  with  So.  70,  below.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  translation  of  the  preceding. 

67.  Boerhaa^e,  Herm.  Dissertatio  de  Dis- 
tinctiono  .Mentis  a  Corpore.    Amst.  1688,  4«. 

58.  Fenerleln,  Joh.  Conr.  Disscrtatio  do  Im- 
materlalitate  Mentis  humanae,  Immortalita- 
tis  ejusdem  Fnndamento  demonstrativo  pene 
unico.     Aitdorfii,  1690,  4*. 

60.  Bentley,  Richard.  Matter  and  Motion 
cannot  Think:  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  A  Sermon 
preached  . . .  April  4. 1692.  Being  the  Second 
of  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Ilonournblo  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  Esquire.  . . .  London,  1692, 4<*.  pp. 
89.     n. 

60.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Sermon  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
from  the  FacultiM  of  the  Soul  ....  By  way  of 
Refutation.    [London?  1692 ?]  4«>.  pp.  23.    H. 

^  61.  Biurthogge,  Richard.  An  Essay  upon 
Reason,  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1694,  $«.  pp.  280  +.    ff- 

68.  Stonn,  Leonh.  Christoph.  Dissertatio  de 
Immaterialitate  Mentis  humanae.  Lipsiae, 
1694. 

62».  S.,  M.  A  Philosophical  Disconrse  of  the 
Nature  of  Rational  and  Irrational  Souls.  Lon- 
don, 1695,  4*.    BL.,  BM. 

63.  mrideburg,  Heinr.  Dispatatio  de  tribos 
PartibuA  Iloniinis,  Corp<H*e,  Anima  et  Spiritu. 
Vitebcrgie,  1695,  4».  ff.  24. 

64.  Manlove,  Timothy.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  asserted,  and  practically  improved 
...  .  With  some  Reflections  on  a  pretended 
Refutation  Tby  II.  Layton]  of  Mr.  Bently's  Ser- 
mon. . . .    London,  1697,  8*.  pp.  164.    BM.,  0. 

66.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
short  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Man- 
love:  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  SonI 
asserted  ....  [London  ?  1697  f  ]  4».  pp.  128.  H. 

66.  Fardella,  Michel  Angelo.  Animn  hn- 
raansp  Natnra  ab  Angustino  detecta  in  Libris 
de  Quantitate  Animae,  decimo  de  Trinitate  et 
de  Anime  Immortalitate.  . . .  Opus  ad  incor> 
poream  et  immortalem  hnmanse  Animas  Indo- 
fcni,  Ratione  prielucente  demonstrandani.  Ve- 
nt'tils,  1698,  h.  —  Jbid.  1724,  Ibl.  pp.  .388. 

67.  [BiurlliOSSe,  Richard].  OftbeSouiofthe 


World ;  and  of  Particular  Sonls.  . . .    London, 
1699,  80.  pp.  46.    H. 

68.  [Layton,  Henry].  An  Argument  concern- 
ing the  Human  Souls  seperate  [tic]  Snbsist- 
ance.    [London?  1699?]  4».  pp.  16.    //. 

In  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  8pira  Beapirotu, 
pnbUshed  in  London,  1005,  V>. 

60.  Tiiomaalua,  Christian.  Versuch  vom 
Weseu  des  Oeistes  ...  .  In  welchem  gezeigt 
wini,  dass  Licht  und  Luft  ein  geistiges  Weeen 
sey,  und  alle  Kdrper  aus  Materie  und  Geist  be- 
stehen...  .  Halle,  1699, 8». pp.  190 -h.  (14 sh.) 
—  Also  ibid.  1709,  S*. 

Bee  Tennomann,  CmcA.  dtr  Philot.,  XI.  '/3a-24S. 

70.  B.,  C,  D.D.  A  Discovery  of  Divine  Mys- 
teries :  or  the  Nature  and  Kftlcacy  of  the  Soul 
of  Man  ....  In  Three  Parts.  1.  Of  the  Pre- 
ference due  to  the  Soul  above  the  Body,  by 
Reason  of  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Nature 
...  .  III.  Concerning  our  Duties  of  Time  and 
Eternity  ...  .  By  6'.  B.  D.D.  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  Society.     London,  1700,  8«>.  pp.  447  +• 

The   running   title  is  "A  Moral  Essay  upon  the 
Soul  of  Man."    See  above.  No.  56.    Another  ed.,  Lon- 
don. Hi-A  b«(pp.  S34  -|-),  has  the  title:— ''An  Essar 
upon  the  Soul  of  Man,  Moral,  Natural,  and  Divine, 
ttc.    BA. 

71.  Roth,  Albr.  Christian.  AusKUg  aus  Tlio- 
ma^iius  Versuch  vom  Wesen  des  Ueistus,  mit 
Anmerkungen.    Leipzig,  1700,  So. 

This  is  probably  the  work  mentioned  by  Oeorgl 
(Europ.  Bucber-Lex.)  under  the  title  "Tnomaaius 
Portcntosus,"  containing  43  sheets. 

72.  [Camerarlna,  KILui].  Kurze  Anmerkun- 
gen i.ber  den  Versuch  [of  C.  Thomasius]  vom 
Wo.stn  des  Geistes.  TUbingen,  1701, 8".  pp.  85. 

73.  [Conrard,  Willinm,  M.D.\  Second  Thoughts 
concerning  Human  Soul,  demonstrating  the 
Notion  (if  Human  Soul,  as  believ'd  to  be  a 
Spiritual  and  Immortal  Substance,  united  to 
Ilumun  Body,  to  bo  plain  Heathenish  Inven- 
tion, and  not  conaonant  to  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy,  Reason,  or  Religion  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1702, 8».  pp.  458  +.     D. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  Is  signed  "  F.stlbtns  Psy- 
chalcthes."  — "  The  'Jd.  l-:dition  corrected  and  en> 
larg'd,"  I<ondon.  1704,  b",pp.St4  [numbered  wrongly; 
there  are  436  pages  numbered,  and  10  leaves  not  num. 
bered].  H.  in  tlil«  e«I.  the  title  reads  "  Jmmatertal 
Sabstancc"  instead  of  "  Immortal  Substance,"  and 
varies  from  the  first  in  some  other  respects. 

74.  THole,  Matthew].  An  Antidote  against  In- 
fldelity.  In  Answer  to  a  Book,  entitled,  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul  ....  With 
a  Full  and  Clear  Proof  of  the  Soul's  Immor- 
tality. By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   London,  170*2, 8*. 

75.  Turner,  John.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Separate  Existence  and  Immortality  of  the 
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pbik-ul.lllcRptMltvoci.rl  ...  .  JriiM.in«.4*. 
LU.  [Crontni  Frinlr.  Carl  Cudmlr,  Brrm 
▼on].    ErndacbrelLim  no  den  Hura  Profta- 

VfTfuHr  dn  VenncHi  u'ber  die  Paala.  FnBt- 
fnrl  nni  Maya.  nil.  «•.  pp.  132. 
ies.  Dan* ala, .   Lh  pr«Ja(A  dn  BBrlnv 


IM.  Krkvac,  Curl  ChrMian.    SandichnI 
-~  Urn.  Ton  Wlndhflm,  wagan  dar  tub 
iniamnanan  VirthiildlEiitia  daa  Ht< 
liAn  iRthBBii.    Lalpds, ITM,  «•■ 
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167.  Antlmat^rlallsme  (L'),  poi^nie.  Dres- 
de,  1765,  »•.  pp.  16. 

ICS.  [Bonnety  Charles].    Esimi  de  psychologie 
...    .     Londres  [Ley don ?],  1756,  8<».  pp.  390. 
Aim  in  hia  tSmnrt*,  Neucnatel,  1779,  etc  9*,  Tom. 

XVII.  H. 

169.  Hasey  Christian  Heinr.  DIssertatio  de 
Anima  humana  non  medii  Generis  inter  slm- 
plieem  ot  compositam  SiilMtantinm  ...  .  [In 
opposition  to  Baron  ron  Creutz.]  2  pt.  Jenae, 
1756,  4*.  pp.  30,  30. 

170.  Slnsarty  Benott.  Recneil  de  pens6es  di- 
versed  Rur  IMni materiality  de  I'&nic,  son  im- 
mortality, sa  liberty,  ot  sa  distinction  d'avec 
lo  corps,  ou  R6fntation  du  mat6riHli8nie,  avcc 
nne  reponse  aux  objections  de  M.  Cuontz  ct  do 
Lucr^ce  le  philosophe.  ...  Columr/1766,  So. 
pp.  376. 

171.  SoKlett^ireln,  Joh.  Aug.  De  Corporca 
Mentis  Natura  prursus  neganda.  Jcnae,  1757, 
4*.  pp.  40. 

172.  [RobiBAon,  J.,  MJ).].  Philosophical 
and  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and 
Constitution  t>f  Mankin«l,  considered  only  as 
Rational  Beings.  Wherein  the  Antient  Opi- 
nion, assorting  the  Hnman  Soul  to  lio  an  Im- 
material, Immortal,  and  Thinking  Substance, 
Is  found  to  bo  quite  False  ....  Authorc  J.  R. 
M.D.  London,  1757,  «•.  U.  Orf.  — Also  ifn'd. 
1768,»».  2jr.? 

"A  wild,    rambllaf   performanoe."— jronlA^y  Rev. 

XVIII.  488. 

173.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Survey  of  the  Search 
after  S4)uls,  by  Dr.  Coward,  Dr.  8.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr.  Law,  ^Ir.  Peckard,  and 
others.  Wherein  tlie  principal  Arguments /or 
and  aaairvU  the  Matertiility  arc  collocted:  and 
the  Distinction  between  the  Mechanical  and 
Moral  System  statoil.  With  an  Essay  to  a»- 
certain  the  Condition  of  the  Christian,  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of  Jesus:  which 
neither  admits  of  a  Sleeping,  nor  supposes 
a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  . . . 
London,  1768,  8*.  pp.  (ii.),  xiil.,  314,  foUoteed 
in  aome  oopUt  by  pp.  315-322  (Advertisement 
and  Addenda),  dated  Sept.  '27, 1760.    H. 

174.  Peekard,  Peter.  Observations  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  In  which  are  consi- 
dered [divers  other  subjects,  and]  ...  the 
Foundation  of  Immortality.  London,  1759, 
8*.  pp.  115.     H. 

175.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
scious Schenu-,  against  that  of  the  Mortalist. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peckard's  Obsenra- 
tions  on  -Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  Wherein 
an  Immediate  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1759,  »•.  pp.  72  +.     H. 

176.  rCoFer,  Oabriel  Franeoisl.  Lettre  au  R. 
P.  Berthier,  sur  le  matirialisme.  Gendve 
[Parb],  1769, 12».  pp.  77. 

See  Palfoot,  IHA.  im  Uvrtt  condammia  au/eu,  II. 
381. 

177.  [Dufour,  ,  the  ArM\.    L'ime,  ou  le 

syst^mo  dos  mat6rialistes,  soumis  aux  senles 
lumi6res  de  la  ralson,  par  M.  I'abb^  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Lau- 
sanne [Avignon],  1759, 12°. 

178.  Btsay  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free-Agency  of  the  Sonl. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets:  one  intitled,  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Human  Actions,  Ac  supposed  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ptrutt.  And  the  other 
Intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enouiry  concerning 
Haman  Liberty :  supposed  to  have  been  wrote 
by  Anthonv  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8». 
pp.  xvl.,  1SQ.     H. 

170.  HonlgllAy  Pietro  Tom.  Vine    La  mente 


umana  splrlto  immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
sante.    2  torn.  Padova,  17t)0,  8<>. 

179». Osservazioni  crltico-fllosoflcho  contro 

i  materialisti.    Lucca,  1700,  S«. 

180.  Bloplillusy  jMotdon.  Zwei  Oesprttche 
von  dcr  Unsterbuchkeit  dcr  menschlichen 
Seele  zwischen  einem  Officier,  dor  ein  Mate- 
rialist ist,  und  zwischen  einem  Bauer,  von 
Biophilo.    K.p.  1761,  S®.  pp.  32. 

181.  Marstaller,  G.  (J.?)  C.  Oedanken  von 
dor  Unstcrbliclikcit  dcr  menschlichen  Seele, 
den  materialintii<chen  Philosophen  entgegen- 
gesetzt.    Quedlinbnrg,  1761,  S".  pp.  30. 

182.  Simony  Jordan.  Widerlegung  des  Mate- 
rialismus.    Wllrzburg,  1761,  H».     20 /7»*. 

Also  Willi  the  title:— "Urthell  Ober  die  Beeleukhre 
einicer  Aerxtc,"  ttc 

183.  [Plehon,  Thomas  Jean,  the  AbU].  Car- 
tel aux  philosophes  ^  quatre  pattes,  ou  TIui- 
material isme  oppos6  au  matdrialisme.  Bru- 
xelles  et  Paris,  176S,  8*. 

184.  Ijangton,  Zacliary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Iluninn  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Pai-ts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...    Oxford, 

1764,  «•.  3jr.  Orf. 

First  publ.  •nonjmouslr  at  Dublto,  175.1  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1750  (Month.  Rer.).  8».  — "A  famffo  of  stale  and 
ttit«  argumenti."— Jtfon/Aly  Aev. 

185.  Elnzln§^cr  von  Elnxln§f,  Joh.  Mart. 
Maxiuiiliun.  Gedauken  vom  goisligen  Weseu 
dor  menschlichen  Seele  ...  .  MUnchen,  1766, 
4fi.  pp.  48. 

18G.  Ploncqnct,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tura  lloniinis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tubingae,  1766,  4*. 

187.  Bronfl^hton,  Thomas.  A  Defence  of 
the  comiaonly-rj'ceived  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
Spul,  as  an  immaterial  and  naturally-immortal 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  Writers:  4ncluding  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
mortaUty,  and  of  tlie  Necessity  and  Extent 
of  tli^  Christian  Redemption....  Bristol, 
1766,  8».  pp.  174.    H. 

188.  'Warning  (A) against  Popish  Doctrines: 
or.  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Broughton's  Defcnc^of  an  inherent  Immor- 
tality in  Man;  nliowing  it  to  bo  a  Doctrine  of 
human  Invention  ....    London,  1767,8B.l«.6(f. 

180.  C»rtler,  OalluM.  Anmiae  sen  Mentis 
humanae  Spiritualitas  ct  Immortalitas  Ad> 
versus  uostrae  .\utatis  Philoeophos,  Materi- 
alistas  dictos,  pliysicis  Argumcntis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Vind.  1768, 8«.  pp.  93. 

190.  Seli'vrab,  Joh.  Anima  spiritualis  m 
immortalis  ex  sanioris  Philosophiao  Princl- 
])iis  contra  Kpicureos  et  Materialistas  aliosqne 
Seculi  nostri  Psendo-Philosophos  propugnata, 
Rastadil,  1768,  &>.  pp.  139. 

190.  Smith,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  . . .  Nervous  Diseases.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1768,  8».  pp.  vi.,  302.    O. 

191.  [Kolbach,  Paul  Henri  Thlrjr,  Barcm 
d' J.  Le  systime  de  la  nature  . . .  jmr  M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...    .2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 

1770, 8». 

Numerous  ed«. ;  se*  Qu*r«rd.  A  German  traaila- 
tloo.  a  Theile,  Frankf.  und  Leipt.  I7fa.  9»,ete,t  Jtaf- 
llsh,  4  vol..  Loadoo,  17»7.  8»:  'i  toI.,  New  York,  !■■, 
8P;  SpaniMh,  i  voL,  Paris,  WiV,  18». 

192.  [Duval,  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  1«  llvro 
intitule :   Le  systdme  de  la  nature.     Parts, 

ino,  i2». 

193.  TbUner,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Bowels  fttr  dl« 
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Immatnialitil  der  BMfMcfalklMii  S«ele  aiu 
der  ImnutterulitiU  GoCtes.  fin  his  Kwrn 
ixrmischU  AuftHUt^  »  «>mwl  ,  Prmnkfl  &.  d. 
Oder.  1779, 8».) 
IM.  Smlscr,  Joh.  Geo.  ObaerrBtioiM  wax  quel- 
qnes  propriety  de  rime  comiwrtoi  it  celles 
de  la  matiire :  poor  serrir  it  Texainen  dn  nia- 
tMalisme.  (Sfmrraux  Mfm.  dt  rjeud.  Ro}/. 
de*  Sciences,  etc^  at  Bniin^  for  1771,  pp.  3»0- 
410;  and  for  1777.  pp.  •'Wl,  332.  >     H. 

A  CiiTMHtn—iatioa  ia  him  TwmdmkU  Sdkhflam, 
TlieUIL 

Ids.  Berf^cr,  Nicolas  Sylreatre.    Examen  dn 
mat^aliAme,  fU  Refntation  dn  gyst^me  de  U 
nature  ....    '2  toL  Pari*,  1771,  1>. 
A  Gtrwutn  trmasUtios,  Bamberg.  179. 

196.  CastUloB  ( Ital.  Sal^emiAl  d*  Caa- 
tlgUoBC,  Lat.  CaatllllOBcma>,  J«ran 
(Francois  ManroMelchior)de.  Ob«erration« 
«nr  Ic  livre  intitnl6  SjBtikme  de  la  natnre. 
Par  M.  J.  de  CastiUon  ...    .     Berlin,  1771,  S*. 

197.  Hollmad,  Georg  Jonathan,  Barom  ▼on. 
R6flfxiou9  pbilosophiqne*  snr  le  Systeme  de 
la  nature.  2*  M^  reme  ...  et  angmentee. 
(1772,)  NcufchiteU  177&,  »•. 

A  Gtrman  truisUUaii,  Bcroe,  ITTL 

19ft.  [Rocliefort,  Guillaniye  IHibois  dcj. 
Peuji^es  <liver»eTt  contre  le  sytteme  de«  mate- 
rialJAtes,  i  roccasion  d'uu  icrit  intitule :  9y»- 
teme  <le  l;i  imtnre.     Paris,  1771,  1^. 

199.  Hclvetlua,  Claude  Adrfen.  Le  rraisens 
dn  Systeme  de  la  nature.  Onrra^  posthnme. 
Londre:*.  1774, 8».  pp.  96^ 

"Cct  ottrnce  puac  p««r  Mre  aa  <crit  pwdo- 
njni«." — ^UfTord. 

200.  Hduain^ay  Justus  Christian.  Geschichte 
von  den  :H-vli>n  der  Menschen  und  Thiere. 
Prai^matiiich  entworfen.    Halle,  1774,  8*.  pp. 

201.  Hot  tinker,  Joh.  Jac,  tke  elder.  De  non- 
nnllorum  in  oppusnanda  Religione  Ineptiis 
ac  nialis  Artibu.«,  niaxime  in  Francogalli  cn- 
jn«dani  Uhro  qni  S^'i^tematis  Naturae  Nomine 
fertur,  c()u?<picuiit  Libri  duo.    Lugd.  ^t.  1774, 

2D2.  !  Hapcl,  Aujj^-t  Wilh.].  .\nmerkun^en 
iin«l  Zwiil".  1  i.U-r  «li«'  gfwobnlicbcD  Lehrsatze 
voiu  W.-M_'ii  'I'T  nu-nschliohen  und  thiorisclien 
Sevle.     i;i-:i,  1774,  v^.^p.  376. 

S«  frMinj.  Amrigen.  1775,  pp.  212-216,     B. 

200.  Pinto,  ]-.i:\r  de.  Pr^is  desi  argnmentii 
contru  1«-  iii.iteri.ili.-ite.H,  avec  de  nouvt'Uea  re- 
flexions Kiir  la  nature  de  no«  connoissances, 
r(.'xist«'nce  <le  Diou.  I'imDiaterisilite  et  Tiin- 
mortalite  de  Tame.  2»  W.,  au^ientee  ...  . 
La  Have,  .1774,)  1777  [1776?],  ^«.  pp.  1»50. 

••  Thf  b*-n  part  of  the  work  l»  gathered  from  Ber- 
gier  and  Cmaiiiloa. '—BrrUcM.  —  A  tnuek  tntn-ilatioa, 
Hoom,17T5;  OVrwiampoor),  Frankfurt,  1776  ;  another, 
from  th«  2<1  ed.,  with  noif^,  bj  J.  C.  E.  Mumler, 
Heimstadt.  177-. 

204.  Tralles,  Halthiut.  Lndw.  De  Auimae 
Existentia  I:iiiii:it<TiiiIitHte  et  Imniortalitnto 
Cogitata.     Vratisluviae,  1774,  S».  pp.  186. 

205.  Gedanken  ul>er   da.<«  Daj«eyn.  die  Ini- 

materiaiitat  iin«i  Unnterblichkeit  dor  mensch- 
lichen  Seele,  in  finer  freyen  relK'r'«et7.ung  aus 
dem  Lateinischcn.     Breslau,  1776,  8«.  pp.  3T2. 

206.  Melners,  rhristoph.  Abhandlnn^  iibcr 
die  Natur  <I<-r  ."^<-ele.  eine  PIatoni>«che  AUegorie. 

iln   hisi    Vrrmifrht^    philot.  Schriftrn,   Ix'ipz. 
775,<'/c.  b",  I.  12»>,  ff.) 

207.  [Berlng^ton,  Joseph].  Letters  on  Ma- 
terialism and  Hartb'v's  Theory  of  tbo  Human 
Mind,  addre!*.Med  to  Dr.  Priestlev,  F.R.S.  Lon- 
don, 1770,  80.  a*. 

See  MvtUhly  Rev.  LVI.  81-88.     H. 

208.  Kemmc,  Job.  ChriHtian.  Benrtbeilung 
eines  Bewci.nes  fUr  die  Immaterinlitat  der 
Scele  auH  der  Modlcin.    Ilnlb'.  1776,  h«.  pp.  100. 

In  oppoaitioo  to  Trmlles.    Comp.  No.  Zl«. 
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200.  [Vallettl,  Tom.  Tiac.i  I 
fico  ra  l*h*storia  natural*  oeiTi 
Roma,  1777,  8*.  pp.  12& 

210.  €>ecrcld,  Gotthelf  rriedr.  Die  Lekrva 
TOD  der  Inuaaterialititt,  Frejheit  and  Uacterb- 
lichkeit  der  mencchlichen  Seele  <i  ■  ksen,  ani 
wider  die  neiicstea  £in  vlUia  Tcrthekiic;t ...  . 
Cheainitx,  1777,  8*.  pp.  UL 

210.  Psy-clialectaclie  Versache.  Fraakfart 
and  Leipaig,  1777,  8».  ^174  sh.) 
"  Maiataias  tkat  th»  M«l  aaj  kc  i 


21L  Priestley,  Joseph.  Disqaisitioos  relat- 
ing to  Matter  and  Spirit.  To  which  is  added 
the  HistoTf  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrias 
cooceralng  the  Origin  of  the  Sool,  oad  tha 
Nature  of  Matter;  with  its  InHaeaie  oa 
Christianity  ...  .  VoL  I.  The  2d  £4.,  iok- 
prored  and  enlarged.  |  The  Dortriae  of  PhSo- 
sophical  XccessitT  illastrated;  bciag  aa  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Disquisitioas  ...  .  Tovhkhis 
added.  An  Answer  to  sereral  Persoas  «h« 
hare  controrerted  the  Principle*  of  it. . . .  VoL 
11.  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  2  toL  (1st  c<L.  Load. 
1777,)  Birmingham,  17S2,  8>.     H. 

212.  ^.     A  Free  Discussion  of  the  I>octriass 

of  Materialism,  and  Philosophical  Necessity. 
in  a  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Price,  and 
Dr.  Priestley.  To  which  are  added,  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  An  IntruductioB  . ..  and  Lett««  to 
sereral  Writers  who  hare  animadTerted  oa 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  aad  Spirit, 
orhis'^^eatiseonNecei^ty.  ...  Loodoa, t7T8>, 
»•.  pp.  xliT.,  428 -^.     H. 

SappteaMiUry  t»  the  Mtprititim,  with  aa  laicx 
to  tke  tbzcc  Tolaacs. 

211>.  BemooB,  Joseph.  Reauu-ks  oa  Dr.  J. 
Priestler's  Srstem  of  Materialism  and  N«c»- 
sity.    Hull,  yjK  [177- f]  8>. 

213.  [Ca«Uleld, ].    An  Essay  oa  the  Ioh 

materiality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soal,  aad 
its  Instinctire  Sense  of  Good  and  EtO  ...  . 
With  an  Appendix,  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Disqu^tions  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  in  Proof  of  a  Par- 
ticular . . .  Providence.  . . .  addresjied  to  Dr. 
Uawkesworth  ...  under  the  Si|riuiture  of  \ 
Christian....    London,  177S—PP-»'"--***^   ^^ 

214.  Trallcs,  Baltha^.  Ludw.  Dentliche  und 
(iberreugende  Vorstellung.  dasi?  der  ftlr  das 
Daseyn  und  die  Immaterialitat  der  n^enscb- 
licbeu  Seele  an*  «ier  MedLzin  ...  hergen<'B»- 
niene  Beweis  hucb^t  ricbtig  und  glUtig  »ey. 
Bre!<lau,  177H,  S*'.  i»p-  1-W. 

'21.i.  Wliltchcad,    John.     Materialism   phi- 
U>!*«jphiraUy  exainineii   ...;  in  Answer  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  Disquisition."*  on  Matter  and  Spirit 
...     l>»ndon,  li7S,  >*.  pp.  vii.,  178  -j-.     G. 

216.  Berlnf^ton,  Jo(<eph.  Immateriali^m  de- 
lineate<i;  or.  -\  View  of  the  First  Principle^ 
of  Things.     London.  1779,  ^''.  bs. 

217.  Plillaletlics    Rustlcana,  pfevdom 

Reflection.*  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialinn. 
and  the  .Application  of  that  Doctrine  to  the 
PnM?xiiJtence  of  Christ :  addressed  to  Dr. 
Priestley...     .     London,  1779,  12».  3c 

218.  BIcluicll,  Alex.  The  Putrid  Soul:  a 
P(H>tical  KpiAtle  to  Joseph  Priestley  ...  on 
his  Disquitiition^i  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 
. . .     L»>ndon,  I7S0,  4«>.  1*.  Od. 

219.  Da^^es,  Matthew.  Phtbi^phical  Cua- 
sidemtionA,  or  a  Free  Enquiry  Into  the  Merits 
of  the  Controversy  In'tween  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Dr.  Price,  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  Phil«iso- 
phical  NeceJ«8ity  ...    .    London,  I7S0,  ^.  1«-  W 

220.  MIscellancona  Observations  on  fomt 
Point.i  of  the  Controversy  Wtween  the  Mate* 
rialiHttt  and  their  Opponents.  Lundoa, 
8*.  U.  6d. 
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221.  Sllfpl&t  Sketch  (A)  of  the  Controversy 
between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponents,  ou 
the  Subject  of  his  Disqaisitions  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  . . .    London,  1780.  8«.  Is. 

See  Montktg  St9.  LXll.  m,  214. 

222.  Qardlniy  Antommaria.  L'anima  nmana 
e  sue  propriety,  dedotte  da'  soli  principj  di 
ragione.     Padova,  1781,  8*.  65  6^;. 

223.  QllTord,  Richard.  Outlines  of  an  Answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  Disquisitions  relating  to 
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386.  Heine  Bemhignng.  Oott.  Welt.  Unaterb- 
lichkeit.  Cluiitni.  Oenn  Uaterloliamnt  and 
Panthelnnne.    Berlin, l8ii»  8>.  pp.  tI.,  68. 

880.  'PUunrjf  Plerra  Adolphe.    Dleooan  rar 


rargaaime,le  TitaUtme  et  le  mychlMM,  pn>- 
B0BefahrAcad6mieimpirfaJedem4dedne  ... 
ralTia  . . .  de  ftosmente  po4tlqnes  rar  le  mat6- 
riollme  et  le  •pirituallnne,  ear  rime  on  pej- 
chatomo  et  rar  ravenir  de  llianiaQlt4  ...  . 
PlriiU  mi^  8».  pp.  48. 

886».  Feeluter,  Gntt.  Theodor.  Ueber  die 
Beelenfhige.  Eln  Qang  dnrefa  die  irichtbare 
Welt,  um  die  unnichtbaram  ftnden.  Lelpcig, 
1861»  8>.  pp.  TiL,  220. 

886^.  ImmaterlaUty  (Hie)  of  the  Soul. 
{ChHitian  Rn,  for  April,  IMl s  XXYH.  280- 
813.)    BA, 

380*.  Tftee^ty  (Claade)  JdMlih.  La  Tie  dan* 
riionuM.  Kziftenoe,  fonctloBi,  BBtnra,  eon> 
dition  pr4eente,  fernuL  erigine  et  deelhi4e 
ftitare  du  princIpe  de  la  Tie;  negnliw  hlit» 
riqne  de  ranlmlune  ...  .  Fule,  IgJUy  8<^ 
pp.xxiT.,60& 

880*.  VlrlelyHerm.  Dee Weeander Beeie naeh 
natonrlMenwrhaflUcher  Anricht.  (Flehte** 
XtUtOnr,  /.  PAOoe.,  ttfl,  XXXYin.  &.-60.) 
B, 


Obevallery  J.  P.    LTIme  an  point  de 
Tnedolaiicionceetdelaraieon  ...    . 
1861, 18*.  pp.  178. 


_  I9  Angnite.  Le  proUtaM  de 
rtmo  devant  la  metiqihyalqae  et  la  edence, 
h  propoa  de  qaelqneo  traTovx  rteene  en  Franee 
et  en  AUemogne.  (Jfffme  dn  Demx  JtfMHier 
for  Bept.  1,  Mil  t  X±X¥.  811-283.)    J7. 

880ik  SuiUy  Yincenio.  l>ella  Immotertalith 
e  Inalterability  deirintelletto  ...  al  chlarfa- 
simo  Profl  Benedetto  Monti  di  Bologna  e  rie- 
poeta  dl  qoeefnltimo.    Penigia,  18il»  0>. 
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CLASS  II.— ORiaiN  OP  THE  SOUL. 


SECT.  3.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS;    CREATION;   TRADUCTION. 


^.  GQnthcr,  Ootthard.    Schedinama  bisto- 
rico-dogniHticum  de  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cernit,  omnes  Chriatianorum  de  ojus  Ortu  a 
nato  Chriato  variantea   Seutentiaa  historico  1 
receimens  . . .  et  obacnroa  alias  ADiman  nnta-  ' 
lori  clarao  Luci  rxponeiu).    Lipaiao,  l?17»  ^-  I 
pp.  127.— 7Wd.  1719, 1720,  80. 

.'W8.  Marcua,  Joh.  Die  Lchrmeinungon  iibcr 
den  UrHprungider  menachlichen  ficelfti  in  den 
vier  er»teu  Jahrhunderten  der  Kirche.  . . . 
HaUburg,  1854,  8».  pp.  ill.,  48.    F. 

See,  further,  Fabricina,  DelecUu^  etc.  pp. 
443-445;  also  No.  421,  Zeleoldf  429.  Tho- 
maeluet  441,  Vaket  and  458,  Bni&e- 
moecr. 


389.  Aug^etlnuoi  Aurollaa,  Saint  and  J9p., 
fl.  A.D.  8iM.      Do  Origine  Auiniap    llomiola 
Liber.    Epiat.  166,  al.  28.    (Opfra,  ed.  Paria. 
alt.,  1836,  fte.  II.  872-8f«.)    H. 
S«e  alio  Kplat.  190,  al.  157. 

980. De  Aniina  et  <yua  Origlne  Libri  IT. 

(Ibid.  X.  003-778.)    //. 

AQOb.  Campellia,  Guilielmna  de  (Fr.  Guil- 
laume  de  Cl&ampeaux),  Bp.^  d.  a.d.  1121. 
Troctatna  broria  do  Origine  Auinue.  (In  Mar- 
tene  and  Dorand'a  Tha,  JVbe.  AneaL,  1717, 
foL,y.8n-881)    A 

7M 


39^.  BartOTtuot  Balth.  Qusatio,  Sitne  Anima 
Uominin,  qua»  ^piraculnm  Dei  eat,  Particola 
ant  1*01  tio  Kaaontia>  Divinap,  aut  Sabauntia 
ab  illo  di veraa  >     Upnia^,  1M3,  4». 

ui^l  Colcry  Job.  Jac.  Quaratio  . . .  Nam  Ani- 
ma ait  ex  Traduce?  An  veto  a  Deo  quotiilie 
iiiapiretur?  Cum  Orationibua  dunbua:  Utnim 
Aninia  ait  tota  in  Corixtrc  totu  et  in  qoaliliet 
^ua  Parte;  et  dc  Animae  luimortalitate.  Ti- 
guri,  lft86,4«. 

393.  Goclenlue,  Rudolph,  the  rider,  irvxokf 
yiay  hoc  eat,  do  llominu  IVrfectione,  Anioia 
et  inprimia  Ortu  ht^ua  Oommentationea  ac  Dia- 

fmtationea  qnorundam  Theologonim  et  Fhi- 
oaophomm  noatrae  lu'tatia  ...    .    Morpmfi, 
]6llO,  8«.—  Ibid.  1594, 1597,  »». 

394.  JUphiUM  ilUtl.  KUb;,  Fabioa.  Ophinni, 
aeu  do  coelerfti  Animarum  Jfrogenie  DiTinatia. 
Lugd.  Bat.  159tt,  4*. 

395.  lilcetly  Fortnnio.  ...  Do  Ortn  Anlmia ho- 

muiin>  Libri  111 Gennae,  160S.  4*.  pp. 

429.     ^£.  — Alao  Venet.  1603,  4*;    Francot 
1600,  8».  pp.  472. 

"Anlma  baan.  partem  Irralieaalam,  TtfctahBiell. 
k  waiitrlceai.  prodira  a  patra  aMEdlaBta  aeaiiat;  9** 
tern  rationalcm  a  Deo  codcm  imitantl  enari  ft  la- 
ftmdl  corporl  Are.  De  ncatlt  haoMDa  erto  X.  pteOvt 
■enteatlaa."  —BtrrlA. 

886.  Tanrellue,  Nicolaoa.  De  Ortn  ratio- 
nalle  Animae.    NortebtrfB,  ltM»  8^ 
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397.  Hill,  William.  The  Infktncy  of  tbo  Soule; 
or,  Tlie  Soulo  of  an  Infant :  stiowing  how  and 
when  it  is  infused.    London,  1605,  4«. 

398.  Schaffer,  Michael.  'Ajcp6nt>At$  Chris- 
tiause  Koligionifl ;  Disputatio  de  Peccato  Ori- 
giniti  et  Origine  Animie  ...  .  Tubingae, 
1«07,  8». 

399.  Skomagerf  Uans  Ra«mus8en  (I>af.  Joh. 
£rasmi).  I>e  Traduce  Animie  humanie.  Haf- 
ni«e,  lOOS  8*. 

4(X).  Rudb«okf  Job.,  the  elder.  Disputatio 
extraurdinaria  (in  Privato  Collegio)  do  Origiuo 
et  Im mortal itnte  Animas  [Jiesp.  H.  Gabr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  1611,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

4ni.  Fournler  or  Fornler,  Raonl,  Sieur 
du  Rondcan.  DtJ^cotirH  acad^miqucs  de 
I'origiiiu  du  l&me.  Paris,  1619,  12<>.  12  fr. 
Techener. 

See  Hoefsr  •  Now.  Btogr.  ginlraU,  XVIII.  376. 

40K  Flenud,  Tliomw.    Do  Formatrico  FoDtus, 

Lil>er  in  quo  usteuditnr  Animam  rationaleni 

infundi  tertia  Die.     Antverpia*.  1620, 8«.   BL. 

Flenui  wrota   other  fooUtb    Uwks  on    th«  tame 

Butuect. 

402.  Baron,  Robert,  of  Aberdeen.  Exercitatio 
de  Origine  Animw  ct  l*ropagntlone  Peccati. 

Id  tail  PkiloMophia    ThcoCogia  jmeillaiu,  Aodrea* 
poU,  1021,  8*,  BUd  several  other  editloDit. 

403.  Thumm,  Theodor.  Cuntruversia  de 
Traduce  aire  Ortu  Animae  rationalis.  Tu- 
binga),  16*i2,  4«. 

40.>.    Dn    Gardln    (Lat.   Gardlnlus    or 

Hortenslus),  Louis.  De  Aniniatione  Fcb- 
tu.4  Qua»stio,  in  qua  ostenditur,  quod  Anima 
rationalis  ante  OrganiEationem  non  infnnda- 
tnr.    Duaci,  1623,  8*. 

404.  Kolbius,  Ernest.  De  Animae  bumanae 
Origine.     I^ipsiae,  1624,  4«. 

405.  IVanfi^erecIc,    or    IVaf^erecIc, 

Ueinr.  ...  De  Creatione  Animae  rationalis, 
Tractatus  adrersua  Angustanos  Pnecones,  ali- 
osque  Ilsercticos  Traducis  Assertores.  . . .  Di- 
lingffi,  162H,  12>.  pp.  200  +. 

406».  Dn  Gardln  (Lai.  Gardinlns  or 
Hortensins),  Louis.  Aninia  rationalis 
rcMtituta  in  integrum,  sive  altera  Refutatio 
Opiuionis  qure  sibi  persnadet,  Animam  ratio- 
nalem,  ante  omnem  Organ izationem,  infundi 
in  Semon.     Duaci,  1620,  ^.  AT.  9,  pp.  330.  BL. 

40G.  Freltag,  Job.  De  Calidi  iunati  Essentia 
et  de  Foi  luaruni  Origine  Disputationes  dua;. 
Oroningw,  16:i2-33,  b«. 

40O.  Sperling,  Job.  Tractatus  de  Origine 
Forniarnui.     Witeb.  16S4, 8».     BM. 

4  ■'.  Do  Origine  Formarum  pro  D.  Daniele 

.Scnnertd,  contra  D.  Johannem  Freitagium.  . . . 
Witeb.  1634,  8*. 
4')K.  Sennert,   Daniel.      Physica   Hypomne- 
niata.     Lngduni,  1637,  8*. 

Ill  thin  work  Hennert  treata  "  De  Propafatlone 
Anioue  butnaoa."  Bee  Hjpomn.  IV.  oc.  10-li.  (Ojwra, 
Pai.  164l,rol..  I.  lW-201.    H.) 

408*.  SperUng,  Joli.  Dcfensio  Tractatus  pro 
Origtue  Formarum  ...  .  Witeb.  1688,  Sfi. 
BM. 

409.  Gallcgo  de  la  Scrna,  Juan.  De  Na- 
tural! Aniniafum  Origine  Invcctiva  adversus 
Danielein  Sennortum.     Bruxollis,  1640,  4®. 

409».  [IVoolnor,  Uenry].  The  Extraction 
of  Man-*  Soul :  ...  a  ...  Discourse,  proving 
by  DiTine  and  Naturall  Reason,  that  the 
Prwluction  of  Mans  Soul  is  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proving,  that 
except  Mans  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  hare 
no  Originall  Sin.  ...  By  U.  W.  B.D.  London, 
lew,  24».  pp.  336  +.    H. 

Firei  ed.  1641.  with  the  UUe:— "The  TrM  Oil* 
flaaU  ef  the  Souk,"  etfS. 


410.  Hannoldy.Christoph.  De  Ortu  et  In- 
teritu  Animae  rationalis  ...  .  Dilingae, 
1645. 

411.  Mnnarenus,  Ant.  Do  Animae  rationa- 
lis Creatione  et  originaria  Immortalltate  ad- 
▼ersns  erroneam  Opinionem  ct^nsdam  Philo- 
sophi,  qui  earn  dictitat  propagatam  separa- 
tamque  dumtaxat  Immortalitatis  compotcm 
declamat.    Yeuotiis,  1646,  4». 

411*.  Zelsold,  Job.  Tradux  non  Tradux,  id 
est,  Traductio  Formarum,  qu«D  in  naturali 
Geueratione  vulgo  statuitur,  semet  ipsam 
evcrtens.  Jen«,  1647, 8».   BX.— /W<f.l652,8f. 

412.  Hurtery  Job.  Jac  De  AnimsB  hnmana> 
Origine.    Londini,  164S,  8*. 

413.  Hotbam,  Charles.  In  Philosophitun 
Toutuuicaiu  Manuductio,  sive  Determinatio 
de  Origiuo  Aninia*  Ilumanie.  Londini,  1648, 8*. 

An  Bngliah  translatiioi,  London,  1650,  8*. 

413b.  Sperling,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 
Witeb.  1648,  b«>.    BM. 

413i».  Zeisold,  Job.  Parasceve  ad  Vindicias 
Traducis  non  Traducis.    Jenas,  1648,  8*. 

413*.  Sperling,  Job.  Antiparaaceve  pro  Tra- 
duce.   Witeb.  1648,  8«.    BM. 

414.  Ijelintann,  Georg.  De  Animae  immor- 
tal is  Trmluctione.    Lipsiae,  1640,  4o. 

415.  lilpenlns,  Mart.  Disputatio  de  Anima> 
rationalis  Origine.  {Prms.  Joach.  Fabricius.J 
Stotini,  1650. 

416.  Unonlus,  01.  De  Origine  Animaa  ratio- 
nalis. [Rem.  Claud.  Henr.  Ralholm.l  Ups;il. 
1650,  4». 

4ie».  Drcler,  or  "Dr^y^T^  Christian,  and 
NeuTeld,  Conrad,  1651-1658. 

These  writer*  had  a  controversj  on  the  present 
subject  at  the  above  date.  See  Botermand'i  Forttet- 
Mung  to  Jdoher's  (7«(e*r(«n-Les.,  V.  548. 

417.  Zelsold,  Job.  Anatomia  Disputatiouix 
Sperlingiauic  Animsa  humana»  Creation!  op- 
poeitae.    Jense,  1652, 4*. 

418. ...  De  Animsa  Rationalis  Creatione, 

3uateniis  ea  ex  Scripturis  Sacris  probari  potest . 
enH>,  1654,  4*.    BL. 

419. ...    Do  Animsa  rationalis  Productioue 

et    Propagationc.     Jense,    (1654  f)   1659,  8*. 
BM. 

420.  IVildersinn,  Bernh.  Anti-Waugno- 
reckius:  Apologcticus  pro  Traduce.  Stutt- 
gard.  1659,  4«.  — Tubingw,  1660,  4*. 

421.  Zelsold,  Job.  Diatribe  historico-elench- 
tica  do  Seutentie  Creationcm  Aninue  ratio- 
nalis statuentis  Antiquitato  et  Veritate. 
Jenip,  1660,  8<>.  (19  sh.)—lbid.  1662,  8*. 

la  opposition  to  J.  Spcrllnc. 

422.  Rantesey,  William.  ...  Mana  Dignity 
and  Perfection  vindicated.  . . .  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
ex  Traduce  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
Loudon,  1661,  sm.  v^.  pp.  90  -f .    H. 

423.  Denslng,  Antonius.  (Bconomus  Corporis 
animalis;  ac  speciatim  de  Ortu  Aninue  huma- 
nsB  Dissertatio  ...    .    Groning»,  1661,  8<>. 

421.  [Boroh,  Oluf  or  Ole  {Lat.  Olaus  Borrl- 
chius)].  Deusingius  Ueautontimoramenos, 
sire  EpistolsB  selects)  Eruditonim,  qiue  immo- 
turis  Antonii  Deusingil  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  detrahunt  ...  edente Benedlcto Blot- 
tesandieo.    Hamburg!,  1661, 4*. 

425.  Deuslng,  Antonius.  (Economus  Corpo- 
ris animalis  restitntos;  in  quo  genninns  Ani- 
mas humanso  Ortns  itemque  possibilis  Cognitio 
snitpeius  ...  assemntur  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borch.]    Groninga),  1662,  8b. 

426.  Zelsold,  Job.  Qna^stio,  an  in  Gener»- 
tione  Hominis  Anima  Prolis  emanet  ab  Anima 
Parentis.    Jenie,  1662, 4*. 
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4C7.  HUlfly  Beiuy.    A  Abort  TreatlM  eoncern- 
liur  tbo  i^rutMOKtion  of  tlie  BonL  . . .    London, 

mi,  t>.  !>!>.  wo  +. 

428.  FesleHuJob.  Jac    De  Origin*  Anlmao 
bnmiuiae.    WlttenbergM,  1M0,  4*. 

BMUiiwiy  Jac    DiMertatio  de  Ori- 

SliM  Aninuo  bonuuuB  ox  Tnidnce.     [Retp. 
oh.  Yako.]    Lipiin,  1M0,  4*. —Reprinted  at 
HaUe,  (1724?)  1746,  pp.  7X 

"A  ooBboTcnUl  mmj  oa  tke  priMlpel  o^bIom  of 

th»  lMBtb«n,  Htbravs,  ChrUaJMi  Vaihcn,  wbo«l- 

wtm.  aad  Moderai  dUlsM  «ocicerBlng  the  orlgta  of 

th»  MMin  Mml,  of  wblob  1m  cauincntM  i' 

I  la  bver  of  Uadaail«B."~Arr<dk. 


4S0.  TalMfJob.  DlapatatlodeOrigiue  AnimiB 
hnnuuue,  Amandi  Varl  (Scriptoria  Animn  tri- 
ampbantis  fcvSwrrfMOv)  . . .  Dilllcnltatibuac^ 
poaltL    LiMi«,im,4». 

A^A  K^  AIL 

481.  Zeldler,  Melcblor.  Blaaertatlo  de  Orl- 
glno  Animie  rationalialnOeneratione  Iloml- 
Bia.    Jonie,  1871,K 

4B2.  [FM^,  Ren^j.  ll4dttatlona  m4Uphy- 
■Iqaee  de  I'orlglue  de  I'iiita,  aa  nature,  aa  b6- 
atltnde,  son  derolr,  aon  dfaordre,  aon  rltablia- 
aement  et  aa  conoenratloD.  Anaterdam,  1071* 
1>.  pp.  72. 

A  ■•w«d..enl«icd.  la  LaUa  aad  FrtMh.  CoIogM, 
UR.  13*;  iBoUter  nrltcr  ad.,  vltkfoat  place  or  date. 
8MB»rbler. 
4SS.  Omref  Xattbiaa.    Da  Origine   Anlnue 

banuuuc.    lirfijrdta*,  ItTSy  4*. 
4M.  Dftrry  Job.  Oonr.    EpiatoU  de  homanar 
ram  Anlnuunm  ad  l*oateroa   Propagatlone. 
Korimb.  et  Altort  11174,  4*. 

436.  liovenaeny  Job.  Dietr.  De  AninuM 
rationallii  Creatlone.    Helm.  If74,  4^. 

480.  Freascly  81m.  Vrledr.  De  Origine  Ani- 
mae  mtiuualin  iu  GenoratloiM  Hominia.  Yite- 
bergae,  1070, 4«. 

487.  B4»tenbcclK9  Geo.  FaaL  Dlaaertatio  de 
Origine  Mcntia  hnmanae,  Jo.  &H»rlingio  ot 
aliia  Tradncis  Defenaoriboa  oppoaita.  Altorf. 
1070,  4*. 

438.  Rudravfy  Kilian.  QoadriKa  DiaaertA- 
tioniim  Acadeinicarum  ...    .    Giesav,  1077» 

The  fourth  Diuertation  treat*  V  De  Propagatlone 
Aninise  Huuianc." 

439.  Maalua,  Iloctor  Gottfried.  BreviR  Hc- 
petitio  \vi  itatio  do  Origine  Animao  ratioimlN. 
llavniuc,  lOS'i,  4^. 

440.  Orl^lne  (l>e  T)  de  Time.    Paris,  1083, 

441.  Vake,  .Toh.  Vom  Uraprunge  der  menach- 
lichen  Seelou,  unter  Tieleu  Mcinuugen  «liit 
beitte  gezeigvt.     Hamburg,  1092,  8«. 

442.  Poaner,  Caap.  De  Auimae  in  Genera- 
tionc  iluniinis  Origine.    Jcnac,  10tt4,  8«. 

443.  Corte  (IaU.  Cnrtlua),  Bart<ilommeo. 
Lettora  nclia  qimle  ai  diuota  da  qual  tempo 
probabilmcnte  s'infoude  nel  feto  I'anima  ragi- 
onevolv.    Milan<»,  1702,  8». 

See  Herrich,  SgUog;  eto.  p.  13. 

444.  Andala,    Iluardua.  ...    Diasoriatiouum 

!)hilo8t)pliicarum     Pentas.    . . .    FraneqnerK», 
712,  4«.  pp.  282. 

The  fourth  DlsaerUtlon  treau,  in  part,  of  the 
natore  and  creatlMi  of  the  mwiI.  Bee  Jottmal  des 
Sftnanu  for  Sept.  4, 1713. 

445.  Planer,  Job.  Andr.  Diaaertatio  sistens 
noram  de  Animae  bumanae  Propagatlone  8en- 
tentiam.    Witteb.  1719, 4*.  pp.  71. 

The  ivbataaee  of  this  dJearUtloB  Ii  appended  to  J. 
O.  Balnbeck'a  FhttM.  (Tedaadtm,  eto.    See  No.  Ttt. 


I,  JoMbim.  Do  Ortv  Aadmm  hn- 
a  lioo  non  per  eaaantialom  Kmanaiio- 
Bem,aed  per  CroationMB  ...  Dlaaortatlo  I., 
II.    LAffJuat  P^yirot.]    Ual«,17U»4*. 

447.  Caauner«ryAQg.Friedr.  Unteranebnng 
Ton  dw  Seele,  waa  nnd  wo  aio  aey,  mid  anf 
waa  fllr  Art  aie  fbrtgepflanst  worde.  Leipiig, 
1714,  8>.  pp.  80. 

'US,' AmamywaA  DUncidaUoooa  nborloroo  ar- 
dnae  Dootrinae  de  Origine  Aninua  et  Halo 
hereditario,  qnam  Leibnitina  in  Tbeodicaa 
primam  traetarit.  Holmia,  1718,  8*.  pp.  110. 
— Ed.ada,1740. 

440.  Caast  I«n«l  Gottlieb  (LuL  TboopbUoa). 
Diaaertatio  de  Origine  et  Pn>iNigatlono  Anima- 
ram.  Tnbingao,  1789,  4*.— Alao  ibid.  1741, 4*. 

460.  Bsaay  on'^TeeondaCion,  comprobonding 
tbe  Time  and  Manner  wlien  and  bow  tbe 
Unman  Sool  ia  intromittod  or  impreaaed  on 
tbe  Body.    1748. 

461.  BahraMdty  Job.  FHedr.  Harmonia  Bjra- 
tematia  de  budimm  AnimarumCYoatioooeum 
Oeatorta  Sanctitate  et  Poccatl  Origlnia  l*ru- 
pagatlone.  Berolini,  1744,  8*.  pp.  84  +.  j6  alt.) 

lie  JhRMrUMtoe  JbeftridUea,  tn. 
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(A),aailjreM4fifaJirmL,A«Ml,TL76-n.'  MA. 

452.  jnLa  MeUiia,  Jnlien  Offhiy  de].  Y4nua 
metapbyaiqae,  on  £ami  anr  TtHigine  de  Pima 

bnmaine,  par  M.  L Berlin,  17iS,  12». 

pp.84. 

Harrlsh.  Jjffeaa.  cte.  p.  17,  aaarttea  thla  wmk  ta 
••  Mr.  LiBdner."    I  hara  foUoved  llacMar. 

468.  Plottoqttat,  Gottfr.  Do  Origino  at^no 
Generatione  Animae  bumanae  ox  Prfncipii* 
monadologtcia  atabilita.    TuUagao^  1760,  4*. 

454.  CarpaT-,  Jacob.  Poaitlooea  do  Ortn  Ani- 
mao bunumao  ot  Obriatl  Salvatoria.  Joua^ 
1701,  4*.  pp.  02. 

465.  Wttoharar,  Wilb.  Friodr.  Do  Origin* 
et  Propagatione  Animae.    Baaileao,  1700,  H*. 

456.  Keaamert  Nic.  Peter.  Qoaeatio  de  Pru- 
pagationo  Animao  bnmanae  breviter  oxaaii- 
nans.  [Rem.  01.  Vadder  Hammar.l  Land. 
1770. 4*.  (2ab.) 

457.  Veraueb  liber  den  Urapmng  meuHcli- 
lichcr  Seclou,  alien  wabrcn  pHychoiogou  tind 
Tbeolugcn  freundi»cbaftlicb  gewiduiet.  Leiin 
alg,  178»,  8».  pp.  74. 

458.  Bnnemoaer,  Joseph.  IliAtorisch-psjcho- 
logischo  UnttTriuchungen  UlN'r  den  Urapmng 
und  daa  Weeen  der  iiiouachlichen  Seele  Uber- 
baupt,  und  Uber  die  Betieelung  dee  Kindea 
iusbeaoudere.  2>  mit  eincm  Anbange  iilier 
die  UuHterblichkcit  vermohrte  Anfl.  (Bonn, 
1824,)  Stuttgart  und  Tdbingen,  1851,  t»*.  pp. 
iY.,  IW.    F. 

459.  Baltxer,  Job.  Bapt.  De  Modo  Pnqiaga- 
tiuuia  Animamm  in  Geuere  buniano.  Diiisfr* 
tatio  tbeologico-philoaopliica.  YratiaUvia«, 
1888,8*.    5^. 

460.  Frol&aelKamiiier,  J.  Ueber  den  Ur- 
apmng der  menachlicben  Beelen.  Rechl- 
fertignng  dea  Geueratianiamna  ...  .  MQn* 
Chen,  1864,  8».  pp.  230  +•    F. 

401.  Delltao«l&«  Frans.  Tradncianiam  and 
Creatianiam.  [Translated  (h>m  bia"87Btriii 
der  bibliacben  Parcbologie.'*]  (Chridittn  Ka. 
for  Oct.  1850 :  XXI.  517-529.)    AB. 

402.  BIcnael,  Andr.  Tradueianiamns  an  Oe- 
atianiamns?  Diaaertatio  thoologica  ...  ■ 
Bninaborgao,  1060, 8*.  pp.  66. 
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4M.  Pr»*BzlsteM«ef  k  Poem.  Pr»-Exi«- 
tentia  Povnui  Lilfne  reddltnm.  Bath,  ITtt. 
8*.  U 

8m  Mtmlklf  Mm,  ZZTIU.  UI-IM.  Tb*  writsr 
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417.  ■•I'fVtVf  Oftpel,  Sector  o/  RttuingUm. 

A  LapM  of  lianuui  ISoqU  in  a  SfHte  uf  Pre- 

•xMonca,  th«  Only  Oiiginid  8iii,  and   the 

OroniMl  Work  of  th«Gti«pel  BbpoiMatfon.  ... 
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AlMla  kb  Ami.  MMirMiMM,  Loadaa.  1772, 4>. 

4M.  [iVeBjrmay  Soaaio].  Djaqahatiootf  on  Mve- 
rai  SnUaets.  London,  ITU*  nm.  8*  or  10*. 
yp.  iv.,  182.    r. 

Dli|.  m..  pa.  n-4t,  BMlBlalBi  Ih*  doetriac  of  pta- 
Atola  JMjai'*  r«rii,  LMdoa,  IIW.  1^. 
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480.  Thmrngtkf  on  a  Pra-aidatant  State;  in 
'Aanrar  to  a  lata  Diaqnlflltlon  on  that  Snl^eet. 
London,  1789«  nn.  1^.  U. 

400.  lietten  addranod  to  Soame  Jenyni,  Em. 
eontalnfnc  StrictnrM  on  the  Writlnn  of  Ed- 
ward Oihbon,  Em;  Dr.  PrlMtlav,  Ur.  Thao- 
I^ilua  Undnj  \ne\,  Ac  Ac  And  an  Abstract 
of  Dr.  Prioitla/a  Aeooont  Onrreot  with  Re- 
vaUtlon.  Ltmdon,  178f»  12>.  pp.  Yl..  340.  U. 
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40S.  Pr«e3KlateBe«  (Tha)  of  Bonis,  and  Uni- 
Tenal  Raatoration.  Vrom  the  Minutes  and 
OorrsqMndance  of  tha  Enmham  Society. 
Taottton,  nt8»  8*.    (Gowana.) 


488L  BiVhmrwkf  Fred.  Christian.    De 
tentia,  0«ne«i  et  Inunortalitatv 
[Progr.]    Hamitf,  UOSt  4*.  pp.  33. 

484.  0«rt«l»ty  (The)  of  the  OrigiB  of  Bv« 
In  the  World,  and  the  Probable  Preczistcvcw 
of  Siankind  in  the  Fallen  Angeb  cart  oat  uf 
Heaven  into  the  £arth  before  the  Creation  of 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  Qenaiis.  1^  a  Lay- 
man.   Loodon,  l84St  1^.    BL. 

4B6. Sopplementaiy  Additions  to  the  **Cpi^ 

talnty  of  t^  Origin  of  Evfl**  ...    .    London, 
1M4»8*.    BL. 

480.  B—9Mmrf  Edward.     The  Oooflict   t^ 
Ages;  or  the  Oreat  Debate  on  the  Menl  Re- 
lations of  God  and  Man.  ...    7th  Ed.   Boeton, 
(star.  1811,),  1K>5, 1».  pp.  zll^  5S2. 
Milatifm  that  all  iMa  ttm»  Into  tke 
IsMSj  deem ftd  astaiei,  m  a  imahkeiM 
OMnyrtM  ifl  a  prrvloaa  Maftt  of  nUtaoM.    Sea  Um. 
4Mi.  43BS,  4MS.  440: ;  alao  tba  rrriew  br  O.  E.  BUi, 
la  tte  OKtfla*  Ahm.  Jbr  XoT.  1«3,  LV. 
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4Vr.  Pr«-«zlatemce  of  Bonis.  (Prgtbpieriam 
Quar.  Bev.  for  March,  1854  ;  U.  610-808.)  AB. 

486.  tUjmmmAf  Jean  (Emeat).    Phllosophia 

religlenM  TerreetCiel  ...  Paris,  1854. ^. pp. 

xiT..441.  //.— .>«:d.fli<(f.  ]868,(i».iip.478.  D. 
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400.  Br««l&y  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehre  Ton  der  Pri- 
existeni  dcr  mensehlichen  Seelen  htsloriseh* 
krIHsch  dargcstellt  ...  .  Btrassbnrg,  ttit, 
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AOO. 
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f   Edward.     The  Ooneocd   of 
New  York,  1880, 12>.  pp.  xi..  881. 
;ff.41S.«il«ar 


8se  terlher,  ea  this  m^est,  JfMM  «ad  ^awiw.  (Loadoa,)  Sd  SerlM,  n.  dfiS^  817:  m.  OO-^L  iSIt  IT. 
187,  I8i  8n{  v.  808;  YH.  S19;  XL  S41-SIS.  (if.)  See  elss  ihs  refbrtaces  ia  C  F.  Hadsea'a  Ltbt  aerf 
0ftut,  p.  Ill,  note. 
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Index  of  Subjoota. 


B— E,aad  the 


801.  Doppartf  Job.  DoTetU8toftrrfft^riry«Mrft»f 
Commeuto.  [l*n>gr.]  Schneebergao,  17i6, 4o. 
002.  Irl&owcy  Willem.  ...  De  Palingoneaia 
Yeterum  sen  MvteuiiMychosi  sic  dicta  l^ytha- 
gOTica  Libri  III.  ...  Amatelodami,  17n, 4*. 
pp.  (32),  614,  (28).    F. 

Malntaiiu  that  Prtiuforaa,  Plato  and  most  of  the 
anclenta  to  whom  a  Mller  In  transmigration  has  been 
aaerlbed.  Uoght  the  dootiine  only  In  aflguratlvoMnM. 

608.  "Wemadorf.  Qottlieb.  Diaputatio  de 
Mctum|wvch<wi  Votonini  noii  flfnirato  aed 
prupric  intplliKenda.  [He*p.  Dhv.  Krisar.J 
Vltembergae,  1741,4*.  pp.  A6. 

804.  Vaacerow,  Wilh.  Oottliob  von.  Dia- 
sertatio  ntatorico-philosophica  tiertun^xttaxv 
Vetemm  alstens.  [Prm*.  J.  F.  Stiebrits.] 
IlalM,  1766, 4*.    8^. 

806.  [Oonsy  Carl  Phllippl.  Schirkaale  dcr 
^eolcuwandprungabypothene  untcr  reracblo- 
donen  Vaikcrn  und  xu  yerschiedenpn  Zeltcn. 
KUniRHborg,  1791,  8*.  pp.  109. 

6i'0.  SederaaarlCy  Pet.  Do  Metempaychoai 
Votoroni,  IHira  l.-III.  [P.  I.,  rfjtp.  Andr.  8<*- 
dwrmark;  P.  II.,  rt$p,J<m.  FJallatrBm;  P.  III., 
rsip.  A.  J.  Enrman.]  UpsalM,  1807»  4».  (3|  sh.) 
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607.  Karatcn,  Simon.  Verhandellng  orer 
palingeneaie  en  metempeycboaia.  £ene  Tuor* 
lesing  ...    .    Amst.  1846,  S*../?.  0.60. 

508.  [  Alser,  William  KouiiM*vi'llo].  The  Traaa- 
mlgratTon  of  Soulo.  (Atrrth  Amer.  Bev,  tor 
Jan.  1868;  LXXX.  58-73.)    H. 

See,  farther,   Fabriciua.   Delectus,  etc.  pp. 
447-440. 


600.  Seblllins,  Wolfg.  Ilcinr.  De  Metempsy- 
cboai  Diaaertatlo.    Liiv»iae,  1870,  4*. 

610.  [HelmontyFranriacua  Mermrina  ▼»»]. 
Two  Hundred  Queries  moderately  proponndcd 
c«>ncei*ning:  the  Doctrine  of  the  KcTolutiou  uf 
Human  Sonla  ...  .  London,  1884,  am.  S*. 
pp.  (6).  166.     6'. 

A  Ltittm  traatlatioB.  Aaast.  MSO.  IS*,  pp.  144.    Sm 
No.  S78&. 

611.  Jentsaehy  Heinr.  De  abanrdo  (trrtM^ 
XM<r««tf«  Dogmat c  Dimertatio.  Lipaiae,  ItM,  4*. 

612.  If  .9  N.    A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  toorh- 
ing  the  Treatiae  [of  F.  M.  ran  Helmoot]  ea- 
tltaled :  Taro  Hnndred  Qneriea,  etc 
1IM,8*.    BL, 
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5l'>.  [HelmontyFraDclscnsMercnrituvan]. 
Seder  Uiam,  etc.  1093.    See  No.  478. 

513.  Schmld,  Job.,  1649-1731.  Oissertatio  de 
Mnltiplici  Animamm  Reditu  in  Corpora,  auc- 
tori  Tractatus  Seder  Olam  oppoeita.  Lipaiw, 
1609,  4».  (8i  8h.) 

514.  Henrloly  Heinr.  Oe  Animamin  Tran»- 
migratioue.     Ual.  1990,  4». 

515.  Klausing,  or  Clausing,  Hcinrich. 
MrrcKO-cu^aTwa-ic  veterum  Ueutiliuiu  hlmiuu 
ac  hodiernorum  quorundam  PhiloHuphorum 
confutata,  ad  Doctrinam  de  RcBurrectione 
Caniis  vindicandam.  [Hesp.  Oottfr.  Bordau.J 
Lipsiae,  1734,  4f>.  pp.  38. 

510.  Evidence  (An)  fur  Immortality,  and  for 
Transmigration.  To  whicli  i.i  added,  a  Treatisto 
concerning  those  who  «leep  in  the  Dust  of  the 
Earth.    London,  173*2,  am.  8«. 

517.  Haflteer,  Ootthard.  DiHHertatio  de  Trann- 
migratione  Animarum,  quatenuN  ex  Liiniino 
Rationis  cognosci  potent.   Alt.  1749,  4».  pp.  3(3. 

518.  Sohuberty  Joh.  Ernxt.  Von  Wandelnng 
der  Socle  nach  dem  T«Nle.  Jena,  1746,  4^. 
(4  ah.) 

519.  Oslander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dimertatlo  de 
Transmigratione  Animanini  hunianarum  ex 
«nis  Corporibua  in  alia  Corpora.  Tnbingae, 
1749. 

fi20.  Werner,  Jak.  Friedr.  Diwertatio  Argu- 
menta  centra  Metempaycboein  exponena.  Ke- 
giomonti,  1754,  4*. 

521.  Heusse,  M.  De  Metempnychosi  niro 
Animarum  per  plura  Corpora  llovolutione. 
Argent.  1757>  4». 

522.  [Olivier,  Jean].  La  m6temp*«yco8e,  di»- 
courif  prouonc^  par  Vythagore  dau-i  I'ccolo  do 
Crotoue.     Amsterdam  ot  Paris,  1760, 12*. 

523.  TrinI us,  Joh.  Anton.  Abhandlung  ron 
dtsr  Soelenwauderung.  Frankfurt  uud  Leipzig, 
1760,  8».  ipr. 

521.  Tranamlgrations  a  Poem.  London, 
1778,  4».  -Is.  (x/. 

525.  liesslng,  Gotthold  Ephraim.    Die  Erzie- 

hung  dea  MenBchengeflchlechta.  Berlin,  1780, 

8*.  o  or. 

Malntalnt  the  doetrlae  of  tmiBinigrmUon. 

526.  Scliobelt,  ChriHtoph  llciur.  Noten  mit 
Text  iiber  die  Erziehiing  de«  MeiiRchenge- 
acblechts,  von  Leading.   Stendal,  1780, 8*.  Qgr. 

527.  Scliloaaer,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Ueber  die  See- 
Icnwamieruug.  2  StUcke.  Ba«cl,  1781-82, 8o. 
pp.  40,  24. 

AUo  in  hi>  KUtits  Sekri/Un,  Theil  III. 

528.  Beitriige  zur  Lehro  von  der  Sceleuwan- 
doniug.     Leipzig,  1785,  8».  pp-  219. 

"  Aire€i  wita  the  hfpelhesla  of  LeMinf  and  8ehk»- 
wtt."—BreUeh. 

529.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottft-.  von.  Das  Land  der 
iieelen. — Palingenesie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwau- 
deruog  [three  dialogues].    {ZerttrtuU  BUUter^ 


Bde.  I.,  VI.,  1788,  »97 ;  alao  Werke,  Zur  Phil. 

u.  Oescb.,  VII.  147-278,  TUb.  1807,  8».)    H. 
F«r  an  Snglith  tranrUtioa  of  the  dialogues  oa 
transinlxration,  hj  ¥.  H.  Ucc^ge,  too  hU  i^oee  ITrtten 
^  Otrmanit,  Phil.  18M,  »>.  pp.  lA^-Wl.    H. 

530.  Miiller,  Joh.  Traugott.    Ueber  die  See-  ' 
lenwanderung,    einigc    prlifendo   Gedanken. 
Fricdrichiwtadt,  1785,  4«.  pp.  16. 

531.  Unsern«Sternber|;,  Chm.  Friedr.. 
Baron  von.  Ulick  auf  die  moral ische  nnd 
Itolitiwho  Welt,  was  Die  war,  was  sie  ist,  was 
8ie  seyn  wird.  Bremen,  1785,  8*.  pp.  252. •— 
2»  Ausg.,  ibid.  1795,  8«. 

Maiotaina  the  doctriuv  of  traouuigration. 

532.  Grosse,  Carl.  Ilelim,  oder  Uber  die  8ee- 
lenwanderung.    Zittau,  1789,  8».  pp.  228. 

533.  Haeggrotliy  Nic.  De  Metempsychosi. 
[Jiesp.  Anur.  IUhm.]    Lund.  1793,  4».  (2  ah.) 

534.  Bhrenberg,  Friedr.  Wahrheit  und 
Dichtung  tlber  nnsro  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  Briefe  vun  Jnlius  an  Emllien.  Leipzig, 

1808,  8«.  pp.  301. 

Speoalatea  on  iranatnigratloB. 

535.  Versncli  eiuer  KntliUUung  der  lUthsel 
des  MenachenlelteuM  und  Auferstehens.  Lem- 
go,  1824,  8<».  pp.  65. 

"  Teachea  the  doctrine  of  traiiamicratioo."—AreCNA. 
"  The  aathor  ituppoM*  that  the  nool  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  wa«  the  aanie  ai  that  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham I"— AVu;. 

536.  IVedelcInd,  Georg  (Christian  Gottlieb), 
Baron  vou.  Leber  die  Bestimmnng  dee 
Menitchen  und  <lio  Erziehung  der  M euschheit, 
Oder:  >Ver,  wo,  wozu,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  und 
werde  ich  aein t  ...  Giestfen,  1828, 12*. pp. 274. 
—  •>  Aufl.,  Buntzon,  1861,  12».  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"  Von  Wcdckind  nlninit  eine  Fortblldnng  dee 
Menschengeiateii  durch  cine  Seetcuwandomng  an."— 
BrtUeh. 

537.  "Wendel,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Metempsychosi 

nupcr  (Iduuu  defeniia.    Cot>urgi,  1828. 

538.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  von.  PrUfting  der 
Lelire  von  der  Seelenwanderuug.  (In  his 
Blatter  fikr  huhere  Wahrheit,  Neue  Folge, 
1890,  sm.  8o,  L  244-299.)    F. 

539.  Ritgen,  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Franz)  von. 
Die  htfchMten  Angelegenheiten  der  Seele,  nach 
dem  Gesetzo  des  Fortschritts  betrachtet. 
DanusUdt,  1885.  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  170. 

Malnt.i!n)i  the  theory  of  the  tranamigration  of  the 
■oul  through  monj  mortal  forma  to  an  inunortal  ooo. 

540.  Kmg,  Wilh.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goras Oder  Geachichte  eines  dreimal  gebomen 
Ei'denbiirgeiM.  GeHchrieben  von  KanUmro$ 
nnd  mit  einem  Glanbenabekenntniss  Uber 
Seelenwanderung  und  Unstorblichkeit  herans- 
gegeben  vou  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  18S0,  12>. 
pp.140. 

Pp.  1S5-146  are  In  opposition  to  Rltgen. 

540*.  Meyer,  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 
lenwanderung. ...    Hamburg,  1801,8*.  pp.  M. 
A  JVencA  translation,  "  De  la  imgraUon  des  Ames." 
In  the  MLmm»  GmrmaaUaut  tot  Nor.  SO,  1861 ;  XVIII. 
299-250.    BJL 
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ciABB  m.— DESTDnr  or  the  aocL. 


flKT.  L  'COUPBEHEMif  E   W«>KKS  09   THE    DUIQIZALITT  OT 


•fela* 
Ate  ...    .    rifpiniia*  to 


Au 


V«ar. 

hsflMdawMiui  M 

UL  0«iSSf  Chritftiaa 

ivAwaMcfi^M 
IUiM,ITi4,'l>. 

l^lrealutate  jiaiad 

W^  rakvtelasvJoh.  Alk  ...    Ptlacf  At- 

gnsirntfrum  e:  gyll*b»j  SeripCunuu  q«i  V*- 

ricu^si  R>;L^'vajChr:-»tuajr  ...  Lnrnbratio- 
Bibiu  4ii;4  art^*■^m -nuc  ...  Bomtiu^  ITU* 
■!•.  pri.  7.-.S  -     W 

Sci*  rp-  «:I-43I   -  O;  .lunof-u  RimxiMrB'B  !■- 

■ort*.!-!--*. 'TC  "fJl  ri».  ■  i>eC  .-.-t.  fc<i-Tr^u«»n«:* 

S.    r*S  ni.       3:    Et-A-.i:--oa.«    Mcr^.  tim;-    tp. 
I  r>.      Dr    J.i^  aii.h  k  ti-.T^--     J    l.w;./    pp. 

asil  I-"  *al  I.  7?.  TM-:^   -  Oc  S^^LLi;  0«ou;iua.~ 
W>  Pleart,   Berair^i     C«i>:ajn:<M  et  coa- 

r«!;».-*«:T:t*tr#  p-ir  .!«  tl-j^tirc*  lieSjiiDtf^i*  |Mr  I;* 
fn.1  1  -I-r  Brra.vr»l  PicL-t :  areir  iIm  explioation^ 
hLtt'frT<ia<r4  «r  diei  4i«Mnaciua.«  cnrieiWM. 
Kfiit'."!  I'T  J.  F.  Beminl,  A.  A.  Bruzen  de  La 
Mart:iiitfrit.  aiyl  •>th<*ra.]  Noavelle  Edition  ... 
iv,rr;,:t«:  io;^»*ntctt  lij  F.  II.  S.  de  L'Aal- 
nay*r.  Cua.ic  Henri  «^re^)ire  aifl  M.  F.  M&n- 
thu'  ...  .  l:!t*ai.  i Tome VII. in 2 pt.)  Pftru. 
l*if-li>.  f  p1.     /y. 

V«l«.  XI.  sad  XIL  e—toin  (ha  TrmH^  4m  mjaiM 
C(^  4r  J.  B    T:>i-Y«.  xad  Uic  Hitto-n  tnrifu*  dea 
f^^mtifts  —f*ntiii0^at4  vT  P.  L«  L.ua.—  Fm;  «!.. 
Am>c  1723'43.  lo  11  rr.\,  fW.  —  4a  ttMak  trwaaXMr 
^mn.  LoiHloa.  l:XI-37.  ia  •  «•:.  tO.    B. 

»•».  OporlB,  Jrrtch.  ...  Ili*t  -i.i  Criticx  Dnr- 
triiite'l«lmiuortAJitat«)l4>rtaliTm  ...  .  fl^m- 
bTrj?i,  ITtt,  i*  pp.  »>7.  34  -. 

A    Pndnmma   «m    pabl.  at  Hamtinrv.   1739.   «*. 
it  ■ta.i    ft:*  .4e<i  Krvd..  1730,  pp.  «G-4M. 

•*7-  B«ddem«,  J.»h.  Fnnz.  . . .    TIi«««h  theo- 
loKioM;  de   Atliei«ino  et  STpentitii^ne  ...    . 
Trmi*^tl  wl  Rlivtirm.  IT*I,  «•.  pp.  «K   r.     « 
C-tp.  iii. ;  3.  pp.  li«.it«.f|ms«feMehortlwkktwT 
•r  di. better  la  iiiwialtty. 

S48.  Guer,  Jeu  Antoine,  d.  1I#|.  DCcam^ron 
hifltiHiqne,  on  entretiens  •Krieax  et  r^lMchis 
am- tont  c«  qiM  lea  peoptai  aadeM  cC  modeiiiM 
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Gcricfat  saii  Terprliuac-  Slbcil*.  'IhaQI 
ia^Abch..  LefpK:£ri%M-tfe€«.  »•.  /: 
Part  L,  pp.  t-ui*  t.-^^*  «r  •&«  «v«-»A 
nf  t;ie  f  .tare  ..f:.  trii«'«.*r<.a:«  4b  ai  .ai. 
■iujC"  'B-adtm.  :  Px.".  LL,  ^T  t.«  cp  aaaa  «f  rM 
8csii4iaaTiaiii>.  PP-  I-- w*.  else  aEciKai  <  au.4oaBaik 
pp.  IKK-.U.  tto  ja  "n-  P«rMacs.  pp.  JXI-.M:  iM 
jCoHamsHdaaa.  pp.  .tfX-0X4.  -Ji«  Hiaunj-.  C]l>ac<a, 
c'c.  pp.  Sla-VlH.  ti.  V  LH.  .a  U  ««.«..  f^u  ''^  ^^ 
torj  cr  ilw  Cliriauaa  dyur-jML  n*  aoik  aa*  aaf 
e«aiplet«4. 

554.  [Frmaikey  Gei'nc  ?«jn.\  TcmMrb  eiaar 
hutui:]H:L-kriCi.«cLea  I'trttfrficht  «ier  Lehrea 
an*l  Meinniigva  der  ▼•:m«faii;.'<rvn  cecea  W«tl- 
wel'^eo  TijQ  d«r  l'iwt«cfcLcLkeit  cer  aicBKh> 
lichen  S;«le.     Altuno.  ITM.  ^•.  pp.  144 

tt«:«fe  art 


"  r«eral  a*  a  caU«v<ida   af 
aluj^cCkcr  ct.BpljtftK.'  —  fr<ncJ 

c«o.  Pwraaaam,  J<.h.  Oevr^    Faia  Ik-ctriaat 

de  .\ii:mi'ium  Inimcrtalluua.     Fartk*.  l.-^L 
Fnncof:  liS^lftM,  4*. 

5o6.  BrctscliBcldcr»  Karl  GoccUvb.    ^vtt' 

inati!*cbe  Lntvirk«luiije  a!ler  in  der  PugMft- 
tik  >'>rkuiumenJ;«n  Lej^uKe  nacfa  d«a  •;*> 
bullMrhen  Srhriften  der  eTaotprliadi-lBtkcri- 
icben  nnd  relonnirren  Kirch*  UBii  d«a  wk^ 
ti;rrtea  dogmatiMrhen  Lehrbt.cb«mihr«r1k«^ 
l>ifen.---Neb«t  der  Uteratv.  Tcnfiidick  «l» 
nen«>ra  uber  alle  Tlieile  der  IXviBatik.  ...  *► 
T*^rbei!werte  ami  Tirmehrte  AiJl.  Leipsii; 
ll««5,  19.  34. 1  1<41.  *•.  rp  Ti.,  WJi.  A 
Fp.  IM  HP  treat  vt  tbn  "LaM  Tk:aca." 

aarfol  far  ik«  Ltcratart  af  lk« 

TCTT  accnrste. 

557.  BeMcl,Eni«C'3ottli«britfr.'nc«pkaw) 
vma.  OiNterutionca  hJatonco-theukvKat: 
Qnid  Doctrina  d«  AnioioraB  Tm^rtrTitfH** 
Religiooi  Chrtetianae  debcat.  ex  CUMe  Xfr 
turn  at  ax  Eabw  fiKtia  ■MaaCraataa.    Pint 


ISII.    'In   liiH   Opumvla  AcaU^  Ui 

itui,  S",  p|j.  ta^im.)  M. 


djflnltiuiidD  Urelldiun  ...  .  ^  Iiiin.  ||)ii«im1 
conttnuwiiy).  Purl*  ISW,  B«.  pp.  xilL. 
UUB. 


M3.  Guigaaf,  Thowlor.   )I»lo 
!•-:>  Ablli.    AupibuTf,  IW2,  I 


arlitlg,  IS3e,  B>.  p 


OBlUmBms  if  .lurfrvrnji,  lip,  of  Puri',  i 


LDlpilR,  IMI,  e>.  pp.  vl 


Wa.  BONCbltti,  [<H>!>  Kirniin  ller>«. 
Dnuiia'  M6muire.    Ulaloini  dot  0|>ldia 


.'Kjunn.    (/A><(.,TgnoX):VI.  [lt(sa,S>Jp) 


i6&o.    Bkbuide,   or    gabnndi!,   or    8c- 

bcracllnymmidnods.fl.A.n.lUe.  ThH~ 


*r  UimulCi.i.  Faria.  Ion.  V,  ttun  r.^rl" 


'mi.  0*irani|    Willinm.     A   Catalogue 

'  Bi>iil.^.'."'Nc'i'v'.nli,0«lXl»«,)1853.1-'°.  '','■    '      '■      '          ;':"'■  ES'.''sS?;iI1: 

For  tb«  liUtvry  Hu<t  lilaiatars  or  the  <)«•  ir.Tili'^li'.'.in  Lt.ii::Mi|  ...  .  .<.  r.om.  [Kmoc, 

£»rlaS|       Vi^l.      AoDBpelBBdei      '.W,  ll»rtiDl.ilMllin.  llTi;  TIccnu.lHIi  Conuh 

Hardliwhnldti;3I.XolMl*mr(T91*,  uJ9i  MiiBt™u,  IM.  B« h>1d .rri iu»r. 

&rn»i  vjj.  Browaei  S3U.  H»eT|  667.   Tr«Tle»l(,   «■  de    TrcTlo,  Job. 

»»,    WytteBbuiIti    IQIT.    Traalcri  l.uHuipn  FeliciUta  Unilln.    I'.rmt  MI3,I  M 

1017.  Brownei    10S».  Bolimnsi    1MU.  (I'Mvkvrr^a^i  IIiifk  I  >ni«».  I        ■  "'"^ 

WllkcBit    11i».    'WolUnkrthi    n.in.  S«  llilu.a.  lUM;  Fuiiirrir.«9.B.ut. 

ud  Ocairti!  tfae  Pbiloaaphiul  Dlrliuiuiiirii  HS*.  Ftcino,  MIl^>IIU^    (Thculdgiii  PIMunfc* 

«rnilchiindKrug,iiDdlGeiKc(ti>«iH<K<fet  'Iv.tnJmorumlinninrtallliilr;.  FIuitdcp, MSI,] 

__, ..,..._., — ,  (9  ,jjn)  ^,^  ^y  tot.  0.319.  — Al»l VI",  lliW.W.    flif. 

.  o/nhllwophy,  pullcn-  ^.'?f??*_*Ti!r-jl': ■'"'■?.'.- ..'--'- °ig^-'i?g: 

Urty  BmckffT,  EnDf^ia.  T«r*l.  Bohlr,  Tl«lf-  SuSi  "i  "liTi.™!. "bii  riiSwj  ™'il«"2 

"- "-nw,D»a*™DdD.C<««ln,  ««uh  •■ilHi  ir  iriumuti  St  ika  ipminiJIi]  ut 

m  mt^UBTftl  pbUnvopby.  buMrtalltjor  U*aaDL"  ■ 

im  pfailoh^y.  JiH  Erd- 
niron.  Uaiiininr.  WILIm. 

lea  gn  tha  bittory  of  Ori- 


H  iiaa  da  PfaUiHphlL  p«t  Befac 
Mnm  Id  Italia  rUiU,  J*  Tlu  A 

trlsH  Aniuonla  Kutalar 

M.  Cbrid.  OoMr.  Butf" 

TiSim^liiS  fSIrli    I  illilliil        Mf  ni  Ll».  IT.  ■••.»  >* 

•MSMMCaM^MfclMrSSn.     "'""'     UA.  B«t«Um  IT BaaaUas  (Iiir.  Bwrll. 

Bi.  lylMft,  Buti^ooaMO  «!.    Propap*™-       l«a).  Chwtai  <*•    PMog  tr  -  -   — — 


HT.  HlBliaa  (As/.  SUb),  AunMLntu.    Da  .r.:„.„L 

lniiiw>rHilIat<-AiiliiuiUbctfiu.  TtiirlllM,lElH,  |                                                             ^'^-p-- 

an.  PaaBOMtlKa(n<ir.P«inpo>tB»l],  mu.  Dn  HreqaFi,  AJtlcn.    I'prlpclumii  A>. 

Xt"!.  lXMffIlu'taleA''alm™V™"t"lSITiriK  «il"'liH''lS''!^/(,w!'lS«!V"  ^'"'^    **■ 

***-  W3.  Vulaalu,  Jar.    QuKiillutiM  aadnor. 

da,  Hp.    TfK-  1.  I),.  Cnfltlwio   M.Tiiin.     i  Dn   Aniin.  IB- 

jili-  AnliM-.  tt  DurtiilllBI..  ...    Vf iiMlk  lUI,  l». 

1nl«Punii«n.tliiiin.l  g^   AlplMI»a»a,  «■   Alfiui.iu,   Pctcai, 

^*^-  Hnrgrnrit.  Di<ilueua<lilnuii«riiillliilrADln» 

!r*.      IV.    I.n™nr.^  Durrln™,IMl,lC. 

■■i.t^i.,.n..ni  •»i.i     «^K,j.,Ti  ilii  i  ««.  B*«rBiMTUI»,  PharlM  d«.    L-atbfo- 

...    ™         ,.          ,L    """"""";  '""'  *;■  mnrhlo.  uii  l>t»pui><l«  l-liiinii,rhail*  c1<-  rinr 

•*'■  ^'••i  "■""■"''  Frmroi.-..,^/ *™«*.to.  „,  t*,Hrr«lU«,  .1.'.  en-.    P«l..  Itei,  •». 

;.■  ■_"',*"'.™  '!"n«>n«l»"«  WuroMlii ....  4..  (T.  12,  pp.  166,  ■nd  IT.  i 

t»e,  Sttttm,   Mk™  Al.lonlo.      Op-TB  DUBlt. 


utarlal  (£iii.Co>>t*reBna)|  Qu-  ?'i\!!"''"""«I„ 

Iniiii  hiuqxniiMuu.  VMittlK  13S1,  R-.  BulraiuillfMs  IWI,  W. 

rrlll,  w  da  Oaaal*,  tlrlMirtnao  »*■  IVvMltaa,  Juhn,  ^    A  TnaliM  of  Of 

•brnaiimaaiCaaBlcMnil.   Kiliitlo-  InuioiUIJikuftbrSonlct  vWrrlnliiilKlinl 

ttlMnm  Anlml  MurtilltMni  |m*.B.  '•"*'«'"' J'Vu^o";"^'," ".'.','"  .?'"■ 
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600.  Isamberty  Ansclme.  Eclogue  de  deux 
bergcrs  . . .  sur  rexcellence  et  immortalite  do 
TAme  raisonnable.    Paris,  tSll,  S". 

601.  Slarta)  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  de 
Auimae  Immortalitate.    Neapoli,  1678,  fol. 

602.  Anbury  (Lat.  Alberlns  or  Anbe- 

rlns),  Claude.  . . .  Oratio  apodictica  de  Im- 
niartalitato  Auimae.    [Horgiis,]  1586,  8o. 

603.  BrunO)  Antonio.  Entelechia,  sen  de 
quiutu  Natcra  ct  Animoe  Inunortalitato  Dis- 
putatio.    Neapoll,  1587,  4».—  Venet.  1597,  4«>. 

604.  Cartarlns,  Job.  Ludov.  De  Immortali- 
tate et  Pluralitato  Animae.  Bononiae,  1587,  So. 

OOo.  Coler^  Jac.  De  Animamm  Immortalitate 
ct  Statu,  postquam  ex  hoc  Ergastulo  Corporis 
liumani  egreasae  sunt.  Yitebergae,  158i,  8<>. 
ff.  105. 

006.  IVaneel,  Nicolas  de.  ...  De  Immorta- 
litate An!ni{C  Yelitatio  advorsns  Galcnuni 
...    .    Parisiis,  1587,  8«.  ff.  158. 

Also  fortuing  a  part  of  his  "Analogia  MicrooiMiul 
ad  MacrocoBmum,'^  Parisiis,  1611,  foL 

607.  I«sellns,  Vine.  Do  Animae  Immortali- 
tate: accedit  do  Coeli  Substantia.  Vcnctiis, 
1588.  4<». 

608.  Hatteus,  Heinr.  Beweiss,  dass  der 
veruiinfTtigu  iic'iHt  im  Menschen  un«>terblich 
und  uuvcrgKnglicli  sey.  Wittenberg,  1589,  S^. 

609.  Rossellns,   Hannibal. 

"  Liber  sextiu  CommcDUr.  I.  in  Hermetem  TriS' 
meglatum  ...  eit  de  immort«liuit«  auiiuorum.  Cra- 
cov.  1390.    Colon.  1620.  t<A."—FabrieiuM. 

610.  Cliampalflfiiac,  Jean  de.  Traict6  de 
rimmortaIit6  de  I'&me.  Bovrdcanx,  1505, 12». 

611.  Serres  (Lai.  Serranns),  Jean  de.   D9> 
TimmoFtalitd  de  r&mc,  reprfisent^e  par  preu- 
res  certaines  et  par  les  fruits  excellens  de  son 
Trai  usage.    Lyon,  1596,  8*. 

612.  Gllscenftl)  or  Gllssentl,  Fabio.  Dis- 
corsi  morali  . . .  contra  il  dispiacer  del  morire, 
detto  Athanatopbilia :  con  figure.  Yenetia, 
1596,  4».    BL.  —  Also  ibid.  1609,  4fi. 

See  Dottc«'a  Dtmee  of  Death,  p.  112. 

613.    DIaloghi    V.    doll'immortaliti   delP 

anima.     Venozia,  1596,  8«>? 

So  Ur&MC.    Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

614.  Cousin  (Lat.  Cof^atiu),  Jean.  Fnn- 
damenta  Koligionis  . . .  hoc  ei$t,  Tractatus  dc 
Naturali  Dei  Cognitione,  do  Animi  Immorta- 
litate et  de  Justitia  Dei  adversua  Politicorum 
seu  Atheorum  Errores.     Duaci,  1597,  8«. 

615.  Serres  (Lat.  Serranus],  Jean  de. 
De  TuHago  de  rimmortalit6  de  r&me.    Rouen, 

1597, 12» 

The  same  as  No.  611  T 

616.  Fedell,  Giovanni  Battista  de'.  Anima 
imniurtale.     Yon.  1598,  S«. 

617.  MerssaBUflyorOpmersensls,  Petrus, 

Oratepoliiis.  Tractatus  de  Kesurroctione  Cor- 
poruni,  ac  Animarum  Immortalitate,  contra 
SaducsBof*  ac  hujus  Farinae "  Hsereticos  com- 
plurcs*.    Colonin?,  1598,  8». 

618.  DaT-fes,  or  Davis,  Sir  John.  Noscc 
Teipsnm.  This  Oracle  expounded  in  two  Ele- 
gies. 1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof. 
London,  1599,  4*.  — Also  ibid.  1602,  1608,  4», 
1619,  »m.  8»,  and  lfi22,  8<»,  pp.  ir4. 

Publinhed  In  I^nd.  165S,  4«.  with  the  dtle :— "  A 
TTork  for  None  but  Angels  and  Men,  that  is  to  be 
able  to  look  into,  and  to  know  our  Reives.  Or.  a 
Book  nhewtng  what  the  Sonic  i»."  te.  Comp.  No. 
4S.  and  eee  BOL  OremrUUana.  Fart  U.  p.  1^2. 

619.  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

of  the  Soul ;  a  Poem  . . .  [with  a  l»refaco  by 
N.  Tatel.  London,  (1609,)  16D7,  8«>.  (T.  16,  pp. 
108  —  3d  Ed.,  ihid.  171 6, 12<>.  pp.  131.     F. 

Thf  se<^n<1  Part  of  lfo»M  TWmwin.  — Alsoin  Chal- 
in«*rs  4  EitglUk  PotU.  V.  T»-100.  {,H.)  For  Tarions 
tksr  sdiUoM  see  Lowadai. 


620.  ELlelBfiBldt  Nic.  Dcclamatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Animao.  Antverpiat*,  1599,  12",  and 
Francof.  ItJUJ),  12". 

Also  appeudc-d  to  his  PaUhotogia,  Ltigd.  Bat.  1618, 

621.  Colmbra  (Lat.  Conlmbrlca),  Uni- 
venidade  de.  Commcntarii  CoUegii  Conim- 
bricensis  Societatis  lesv,  in  tres  Libros  d<> 
Anima  Aristotelis  ...  .  r4th  Ed.]  ColunisD, 
(1600,  03,  09,)  1617,  4*.  coll.  694  + .     H. 

MaoT  other  eds.  Coll.  661-670  contain  "Traotatua 
de  Aoinw  separata,"  discussing,  among  other  things, 
the  nature  and  Immortality  of  the  soul.  This  was 
written,  aooording  to  Backer,  bj  Balthasar  Alvarez. 

622.  Cremonlnl,  Cesare,  1550-1681.  Illus- 
tres  Contemplationes  de  Anima.  Venetiis, 
16..  ,4». 

Accused  of  denjing  the  immortalitj  of  the  eoal. 
(Bmcker,  BUt.  FIM.  IV.  t»-Tei.)  On  the  other 
hai^d  see  Bayle,  Tiraboschi,  and  Tissot  in  Hoeter's 
J/ouv.  BUtgr.  gintraU.    See,  further,  No.  198Sb. 

623.  IVelnrleh,  Georg.  Christlicher  Bericht 
von  der  Uustcrbiichkeit  und  Zustand  der  See- 
len.    Leipzig,  1600,  8». 

624.  BertollnSy  CsBsar.  De  Immortalitate 
Animee,  secundum  Principia  Aristotelis.  Pa- 
tavil,  1602, 40. 

625.  Rossi  (Lat.  Rubens),  Gio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  ImmortalitJito  Animse  Librl  tres. 
VenetUs,  1602,  4fi. 

626.  Dame,  Friedr.    Qiuestionis:  An  Anima 

humana  rationalis  sit  immortalis?  apodictica 

<caTa0ao-tc.     Slesvigw,  1607, 12o. 

Reprinted  with  his  ExtrcUt.  J II.  de  VolwU.  Dei, 
Giessc  Haas.  1612,  »>.    BL. 

627.  Mariana^  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  ttun 
theologicl,  turn  hiHturici  ....  lY.  De  Monet w 
Mutatione.  . . .  VII.  De  Morte  et  Immortali- 
tate Libri  in.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1609,  fol. 
pp.  444.    BL. 

The  two  treatises  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
above  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 

Sthor.  See  Tlcknor's  Hlat.  of  Spanlah  Lit.,  III.  146. 
e  also  Backer,  BiU.  tU»  Serivain*  d«  ta  Cowm.  d* 
JUu»,  y.  518,  519. 

628.  CunradiuiyGeorgius.  De  Immortalitate 
Animn.    Witeb.  1611,  4». 

629.  Jaoluioiit  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  London,  1611, 
8». 

630.  I«essliis,  Leonardns.  De  Providentia 
Nuininis,  et  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  IT. 
...  .  Antverpiw,  1611, 8«. pp.361 +.  —  Editio 
2da,  ibid.  1617,  8">.    BL. 

631.  Sir  Walter  Rawloigh's  Ghost ;  or,  hi* 

Api>arition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willinghim 
to  trauMlato  into  English,  this  Learned  Book 
of  L.  Lessius  entituled,  (De  Prorldcutia  Nu- 
minis,  k  Animn  Immortalitate.)  . . .  tioudon, 
1661, 12«».  pp.  384  +.     F. 

Pp.  257-Sm  relate  to  immorulltj. 

632.  Glannlnl)  Tomnmso.  De  Mentis  hu- 
manae  Statu  post  liominiflObitum  Disputatio 
Aristotclica.    Patavii,  1G14,  4«. 

Defends  Aristotle  against  the  charge  of  teaehlng 
the  mortality  of  the  soul. 

633.  tOLo'OLtWLfgWLfllenTy^lst  Earl  of  Manchester. 
Manchester  al  Mondo :  Contemplatio  Mortis  et 
Immortal  itatis:  a  Contemplation  of  Death  and 
Immortality.  Loudon,  1618, 12».—Thedd  Im- 
pression, much  inlarged.  London,  1636,  8*. 
BL.  —  15th  Impreasion,  1C90. 

634.  Bonlfkoclo,  Bald.  DoirimmortaUt4 
deir  Anima.    Venetia,  1621,  4f>. 

635.  ^iieirrray-(Le',ou  les  six  Jonmies dels 
semnine, daniilesqucllescst  prouv6  ...  que  le 
monde  n'cst  point  6ternel,  et  que  I'Ame  hu- 
maine  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1631^  8o. 

636.  Rlcheome,  Lonls.  LMmmortallt^  de 
I'Ame,  d^lar6e  avec  raisons  naturelles,  toA- 
moiipiages  hmusins  et  divins  . . .  contre  les 
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R^itei«ltlni«yu 


Mia.    tdwttwm  n»iiti—  M  JUwdu.    «■-  Man»,  ri££|*>  «^  a^bm-  B« 
fbttvM«»*'.-/*Jt.  !«».*■■  f»  MUM        Flum  ■■■<r-  1W$>an«nft««M> 

li  ITf  1 1  iili  H  M.nifcii    rBHOttc  ri»-       *  ■■■■yj  fy—ui  «/  <'>»««■  AdipiAa. 


MilKMn,<r.    BL. 


luB-xtuiuu  H  nd*  BUan 


Ml.  B*sfemv,1l 


"  *^  MM.  »  M  fawj'.'P—  tto  lid^t;  «  Tula . 


'liik*<|>bK>U 


MMOrmaB,  K.i.    XWiHnrunHc:  w.  A  •!  an  b>wd  >i»  »  -  ■>«n>'«»^>  Gnt^ 

■Uy  rml  ■■hilwiiibinllV,  Ihit  Whulr  M«  ...    t'Ji.   "Ward,   :!    '  '    " 

Ommi'-u  WirinrH™  lif  )i.>ii1if  ■ml  b™Iv  :  on.)  Aiiriliutr'  uf  <l«l,  T1i»  Imniuruljiy  tf  ihi 
Ihal  Ihr  Prwnr  lining  of  Ihv  ^-mlr  Ibi->  s>iiIii  uf  Men.  Tlie  Truth  ud  Antluitliv  .J 
II<iir«i<.r  Il-n  r-a  Mr^Flnii<i>:  Hi<]  tbu        ftj^piure TlH4iht:d.  K; !<.»'.< ntcd, 

AvVlmi^'iu'T^n^".*.  ibii  ••'Nrb'.k'fl  '      runtJMi  ...   .   B]'().i].,<J»t.   Luadt-B. MH; 

rt.«*.«»h«.lI.»*lrtl.-*t._Bl..ktu™t.M^         s-.     JIJC 

!l!S!ii-n£l,1«fc'  *^'  *"■  """■  *'"  "^    Ki.  Brent,  W)IIJmb.    A  Ummsw  nya  rbt 

pr.,v.,l  1.41.  !.>■  STiirtvru  iiiHl  H«...n.    ton-        KSITn  .n*T4iiSS«'S?Cbiri.H,n  VlrlSl? 

Jir«i^v«")r"uii;'!^.'^.'"i;^;:i^i^^  ^^^.itu,*.  fet-Ai-Mw.*-;^: 

M7   PraroKallTe  (TIk:)  uf  Hu  -  nr    Iljn    ^^-  Cotia,  Cbvir«,Ur  ^iM.  TnJi^  di  rim 

KiBlfli  laiinortillly.  iikI  Ili|c1>  Pwftdhlii  dc  1      Inim^tt.ll..    farij.,  iCU,  4-. 

lki<M,«Hl  rxpl>i»rd  imlul  ili-h  aii- 

Kwln  C^HKAnliiniii  lA  a  Lnlv  Anlboqr  ... 

(liiB'i.iatl  tHC,4>.i<|i.M+.    //. 
MCBmcM  (f^iI-RMeiuVAiit.    Anlma 

Ma.  H.,  T.    Thr  iBimnrtalllT  of  lb«  Hnil> 

Wn.  RoBBi  Aim.  Ths  Fhllf»pbl«ll  TdqcI 
•Kiii.'i  .ir.  (M.wmllurn  on  Sir  Kmrlm  IHi 
Itlf'i  Dl>r.Hin«  of  tlu  NBtnn  of  Bodl«,  bo 


a>.  OSiBacBdtanininiljFaBaacndl.P 

IBM,)  flor.™* .Vn,  M.    H.    '    * 
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de    Immorta1itat«   Anlmn  hmnanfe.     Vite- 
hergK,  1059,  4«.  fT.  8. 
602.  More  [Lat.  Moms),  Henry.    The  Im- 
mortxility  i)f  the  Soul,  so  forre  forth  as  it  is 
demoniitral^lc  frjirn  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  t))e  Li'jcht  of  KentK>n.    London,  1659,  8«. 
A  loo  London.    1661!,   fol.   pp.  X14  +.     ff.     (In  his 
PhilotophietU    Writing:  2d  ed.)  —  London.  171S.  fol. 
pp.  xvL,  2J7,  \i.  +.     F.     {Ibid.,  4lb  cd.)— A  Latin 
trauHlAtiun.  London,  1676,  and  BoUerdaiu,  1677,  ts**. 

663.  Fabrlclusy  Joh.  Ludw.  Oratio  inaufpi- 
ralia  do  Aniniorum  Immortalitate.  Ileidvl- 
bergae.  1H60,  4o. 

664.  Ferrler  (Lat.  Ferrerlus),  Jean.  Do 
Aniinae  Immortalitate  et  vera  Fortitudine. 
Pari^l^irt,  !«00,  8o. 

66.').  S  ml  til)  .lolui,  Ffllmo  of  Queen's  Col!,  in 
Cambriilije.  Select  Discourses  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  linmortnlitv  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1560,  4«.  pp.  liii.',  621).  .^.  — 3d  ed..  Loud. 
1821,  M. 

Di!>c.  IV.  oooupiei  pp.  57-120. 

660.  [Kggeufeld,  Joh.  Chrysostomusl.  Ani- 
ma  tiiiiinphan^,  sivo  Philrwophica  Domon- 
stratio  Imniortalitatis  Animw.  [Publinhod 
under  the  name  of  Auuindus  r«rru«,  againnt 
Sir  Kenelm  Digbv.]  1661, 12o.  pp.  522  -f . 
Sec  No*.  430,  6*3" 

667.  Unonlns,  01.  De  Aninise  hnmnnso  Tm- 
mortiilit:ito  ejnsque  post  Scparationem  Modo 
Snbsistcndi.  {Ktsp.  Andr.  Ilornodins.]  Up- 
salsB,  1661,  40.    (Ish.) 

668.  Zapf,  Oottfricd.  Do  Animao  rationalis 
Immortalitate.    Jeno),  1661,  4o.  3  j^r. 

660.  Hetzer,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Animao  rationalis.    Lipsiae,  1668,  ^. 

670.  Immortality  (De  V)  de  Tlime.    Paris, 

1666,  4«. 

See  Journal  du  Sfovmu,  Sept.  6.  1666. 

671.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Kohhous  of  the 
Christian    Keligion.    ...    2    parts.      London, 

1667,  40. 

Also  in  taU  Praettcdl  Wortu,  1707,  fol.,  II.  1-200. 
(JSr.)  In  the  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  18&-200  in  the 
PrmMcal  Woru)  he  defends  "  the  Soul'a  Immor- 
t&IUj  against  the  Bontatiaia  or  Epicureans,  and  other 
Pseudoitblloiopheni." 

If72.  IVadB^vortli,  Thomas.  'XtmrlnxoOeLya- 
via. :  or.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
futation of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  Ood 
from  Death,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Faith  s  Triumph  over  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London,  1670,  8».  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Faitli's  Triumph)  115  -\-.    BA. 

678b  [Itayton,  Henry  1.  Obeerrattons  upon 
Mr.  WadHworth's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inactivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670?]  4^.  pp. 
199.    H. 

674.  [ ].  Observations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  br  the  Light  of 
Nature.  ...  [London?  16707]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-215. 
H. 

675.  C51er,  or  Coler,  Martin  Clemens.  Dia- 
matatio  de  Immortalitate  Animae  humanae. 
Onold.  1672,  4*.  pp.  16. 

676.  SkunlE^  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta> 
litatis  Animao  rationalis,  philoeophice  com- 

Sirebensa.    \Resp.   Magn.  Melander.l    Holm. 
672, 40.  (7  sh.) 

677.  ItliMiy  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  positiva  Anl- 
marum  a  Corporibns  post  Mortem  Separatione 
et  naturali  Immortalitate.    Vltob.  1674,  4*. 

678.  M lltopot'ita,  Mart.    Dc  .Vaima  separata. 


[Retp.  Andr.  B.  Haaelquiat.]    Aboae,  1676» 

40.  (5  sh.) 

679.  Dn  Hamel,  or  Dnliamely  Jean  Bap- 
tisto.  ...  Do  Monte  human&  Libri  IV.  in 
quibus  Functiones  Animi,  Vires,  Natura,  Im- 
mortalitas,  simul  et  Loj^ica  universa  . . .  per- 
tractantur.    Parisiis,  1677, 12o.  (25  sh.) 

680.  Polrety  Pierre.  . . .  Cogitationum  ratio- 
nalium  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo  Libri  Qnatiior 
...  .  Editio  tertia  ...  omcndata,  A  aucta. 
Amstelodami,  (1677,  85,)  1715,  4*.  pp.  926  +. 
H, 

Lib.  III.  0.  23,  pp.  616-636,  treats  of  Immortalltj. 

C81.  Hlldebrand,  Joach.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
mao rationalis  ex  Lnmine  praesertim  Naturae 
. . .  liquido  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1678,)  Cel- 
lis,  1680,  4fi.  pp.  194. 

682.  Soheeley  or  Scheie,  Peter.  Psycho- 
scopia  siVc  Consideratio  Animao  humanae, 
quoad  Immortalitatem  et  a  Separatione  Sta- 
tum.    Norimbergae,  1679, 4o.  (75  sh.) 

68.3.  Talpo,  Simeon.  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae i*ationalis.  \Rera.  £.  J.  Grii.]  Aboae, 
1681,40. 

C84.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Miiu's  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1682,  80.  pp.  110. 

685. Betrachtnng  von  dcr  Unsterblichkeit 

dcr  Soolon.  Ans  dem  Englischen.  Basel,  1604, 
[lOiU?]  12». 

G^T).  Desmareta,  Jean.  Lcs  d61ices  de  Tes- 
prii,  cntrotiena  d'nn  chrMien  et  d'nn  ath^ 
Mur  la  divinity,  la  religion,  l'immortalit6  de 
I'&me  et  antres  si^jets.    Paris,  1682, 1>. 

687.  [I«ang^eii, de].    Lettre  k  nn  minls- 

tre  d'etat  d'un  dee  plus  pui^rsans  princes  d'Al- 
lemagne;  oil  11  est  prouvd  par  les  seules  lo- 
mi^rcs  de  la  raison,  que  I'Ame  de  I'homme  est 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12».  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrlcl,  Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  1688, 
4*.  (2  sh.) 

689.  Seh-vrelliigt  or  S-vr ellng^,  Joh.  Eberh. 
Mens  immortalis  evidentor  certo  contra  Atheoa 
Scepticoeque  demonstrata.  Brem«,  168S,  12>. 
pp.  355. 

See  Acta  Erud.,  1683,  pp.  S35-341. 

690.  [Cliolsy,  Fran<^>*is  Timoluon,  AMd  de» 
and  Dang^eau,  Louis  de  Coitrelllony 

Abbi  del  Quatre  diiilu;;uos,  snr  Timmorta- 
lit6  do  r&me:  I'existenco  de  Diou:  la  provi- 
dence :  et  la  religion.  Pari!*,  1684, 12».  —  Nou- 
velle  6d.,  Paris,  17«U  and  1708,  12«». 

The  new  cd.  Is  published  under  the  authors' 


601.  Placelus,  Vincent.  GrUndlichor  Beweiss 
von  dcr  menschlichen  Seclen  Unsterblichkeit, 
attsdemblossenLichtderNatnr  ...  .  Frank- 
ftirt  am  Mayn,  1685,  8». 

See  Acta.  Erud.,  1685.  pp.  491,  492. 

602.  Ilireldllngf,  Christian.  De  Vita  aetema 
ex  Lumine  Naturae  iudomonstntbili.  Lipalae, 
1685, 4*. 

693.  Bauer^  Adam  Casp.  Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talitatem Animae  rationalis  defehdens.  Wit- 
teb.  1687, 40.  (14  sh.) 

694.  Blllbers,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Mentirt  humanne.  ilolmiae,  1687,  8*. 
pp.24. 

605.  Jerusalem,  Theodor  Wilhelm  von. 
Utnim  Immortalitas  Animae  rationalis  ex 
Lumine  Naturae  ostondi  possit?  2  dlasart. 
Vitcb.  168^-89, 4«. 

606.  Siiiltli.WIIIiam,  D.D^  Rector  of  Cbtton, 
A  Future  World,  in  which  Mankind  shall 
surrlve  their  Mortal  Durations,  domonstrated 
by  Rational  Evidence  ...  .  London,  1688» 
8*.  pp.  444  -f-.    O. 
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UUU*-^      \  Itcb. 


4». 


<toli 


UkmMhMbtUtH  hmmmmm  Mcntw  IniiKirtaliUte, 
MtoiDdaii  CftrtMil  «C  AilfltutriM  DuetriiuuB, 
IKmutIo  ...    .    ItvWK  MM*  1>.  ppt  4U. 

M.  TiU«tMii«  jfrfiD.  Jum  MWiwi.  or 

tb«  iMMurtalitj  of  th*  8a«l,  m  dHeovcfcd  bj 
y«tnr«',  aod  bj  Kcrelatloa.  Fo«r  ScroMMM  on 
3  Tim.  i.  lU.  ( ITorfcf,  ITST,  8*,  I JL  aO0-»&)  A 

700.  XoorCff  Juiia,  £^    Of  the  Immortalitjr 
*4  the  Hirtil.    A  Hinmom  [on  SUtth.  x.  »] 

la  kM  Atmmu,  Mk, 


th»  iHBorUlicy  of  th»  ScmI,  Md  m 
Slate....    LowkMi,t7ii^«».p^l»-t 

7UL  BvmsMy  DiaTid.   Xcditttkwcs 
mUJMi   Uamlnia   SriMrtte 
fMtae...    .    tic<bai,nM»K  ptultt -!-.— 
AkD  liuiae.  1719,  &•. 

Tte  iffM  MfttailM  mrtiar  6«<:  Ati 
«f  iJte 
iQMdl;tliei 


XU0 


KU.1^.  L 


701.  I««el«s,  Matth.  SHv.  Dteertmtio  de 
lanrirtoliuie  Hpirttwi  WICteb.  liM,  4*. 
(Sib.; 

7021  Rid4«nnjurel^  And.  Dslanortalitatc 

Anlmae  bumawuk  \Ham,  B.  X.  W«lleriiiii.J 
tond.  IfM,  ¥. 

708.  Lvdcwlc,  Job.  FM.  Vita  steraa  rx 
Ratiuuf,  <i«riiuiiiHnae  Cuucrato  deOMMMtimta. 
Ualtfriu.  1«M,4*. 

TOt.  M*lcl»r«meUc9Meobw.  Entrattena  mir 
la  ni6taphUii|iM  et  gar  la  reUf  km.  NunveUe 
MlliuD, ...  aoKmeDtfedeuliHieiinf«atr«ttleiiA 
Mir  la  mort.    2  t*an.    Farti^  1(HMI»  i:>. 

The  tknm  UaC  •Mrcnadaai  trat,  mm  aalj  of 
4mm,  tat  oT  Um  iwrtalUy  «f  Um  mvI,  mi4  cT 
tatmn  nwutia  ami  pamUkmmiM. 

706.  Bft4liper,  Job.  Chrfatopb.  Diqmtatlo 
dii  AnimiB  ratlonalU  IwnoitaliUU.    Viteb. 

70O.  flwaiOMpyT.  Ptotfftatio  phitawpbica 
lie  MentM  bnmaiui  IwDMCtalitate.    Mtf,  4*. 

700.  B«r«Tcltf  A.  Dt  bunortalltata  MentU 
hamatiiie.  [IMm.]  Logduri  BataTonm,  1108, 
4*. 

707.  I«lth,  Job.  Wllb.  toti  4cr.  Di«wrtatlo 
d«  Inibvcillitate  LnmlaU  natnralla  in  demoti- 
Htrandu  Ktatn  Mentis  hanianae  pott  Mortem. 
IlaliM,  IMM,  4*. 

liW.  Ilardtaelimidt,  or  Hartaeliinldt, 

Joti.  Nic.  iiiiiiiiirtalittiH  Atiiuuui  huniaiim;  t-x 
I'hiioHiiplionuii  vt;turuiii  (*t  rcccutioruin  Argu- 
iiiontiM.    Argentorati,  1099,  4*.  pp.  162. 

7(n».  Mmlftli,  ThuniaM,  &T.r.,  fiUowqfMagd. 
tidl.  Two  C-oiniNJiKiioiu  DiMcoiirtteH;  the  one 
ritiircrniiiK  the  Power  of  Uud,  the  other  about 
th<^  KvidtMico  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
I^ondon,  1699,  4*. 

Tin.   Trevliianot  or    TreT'lg^lanoy  Ber- 

iiiinlit.       M«-<litii/.ion{     deirinuiiortAlitJl   dell' 
aiiiinii.     Vi'ti4'/.ln,  1099,  4*.  (4f)  sh.) 
Hr<>  Acta  Krvd.,  1700.  pp.  439,  430. 

f  M.  [Day,  Uobert].  Free  Thoughts  in  Defence 
•  >ra  Future  Htut(>.  ai  Discoverable  bj  iQatural 
KcitMon,  and  Mtript  of  all  Supenititioua  Append- 
nK«H:  deniontt rating  ...  timt  the  Considera- 
tion of  Futurt!  Advantages  is  a  Just  Uotive 
to  Virtue  r  of  Future  I^otw  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  un<l  Becoming  Kestraint  of  Vice. 
With  occasional  Renmrks  on  a  Dook,  in- 
tituled. An  Inriuiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  of  the  reTir'd  irylozoicism  of 
DemoerituM  and  JaMicIppus.  London,  1700. 
»».pp.lll  f.     G. 


1*1  1— '"^  "-^  **•  ^^"^  *^  **•  Lmm^,  1700.  II. 

10I~I08.         MMm 

ni*.  8.,  J.  Transnatural  Phfloaophy,  or  Meta- 
Dhysickt:  demonstrating  tbe  Easences  and 
Operations  of  all  Beings  ...  .  By  J.  8.  Lon- 
don, 1700,  ft*,  pp.  484  -f-.    G, 

On  th«  lininat«risHtr  and  louaortiUtj  of  the  toal. 
•—  rP;  1^-1*7 ;  OD  ••  th«  stals  of  tbt  tool  sspantsd,'' 


714u  Frc«  laqairy  (A)  late  th* 

Immurtality  of  tbe  Sool, 

of  DialoKM  betvct 

and  an  Able  Dinjie.    Done  €«t 

liondoQ,  UOAf  4^. 
n4«.  ShMteclc,  Willfaai.    A 

17M.    8ceNoL33U. 

7U.  CUurhmf  Samoel,  D.D^  VKS-ink  A 
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der  Unsterblicbkeit  und  dem  Zustande  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Todo.  2*  Aofl.  Halle,  (1797,) 
1771,  So.  pp.  112. 

853.  [KHstiier,  Abraham  Gotthelf].  ErUn- 
teruug  eino8  Beweingrnndes  fUr  die  Unsterb- 
licbkeit der  menachlichen  Seele.     Odttingen, 

1767,  4».  pp  10. 

AlM  In  hh  VorUnm§«H,  AltenlMirg,  1768,  8*.  Bee 
Herrleta,  SgUogt,  etc.  p.  6S. 

8M.  I««9  y.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Qedanken  ron  dor  Un- 
sterblicbkeit der  Seele  dee  Menachen.  x.p. 
17«7,  8o.  pp.  12. 

854».  Mendelssohn,  Moeee.  PhKdon.  1767. 
See  No  195d,  etc. 

855.  l¥ale]i,  Albert  Georg.  De  Limitibns 
Rationii*  in  probanda  Animorum  Immorta- 
litate.    Schlcu:).  1767,  49.  pp.  8. 

856.  Brong^liton,  Thomas.  A  Prospect  of 
Futurity,  in  Four  Dissertations  on  tlio  Nature 
and  Circuni:«tanccs  <»f  the  Life  to  Cunio:  with 
a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Natural  and 
Moral  Evidences  of  a  Future  State:  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  General  Conflagration,  or 
Burning  of  the  World.  . . .  London,  1768,  S". 
pp.  xvi.,  510.     H. 

857.  €to«nery  Job.  Matthias.  De  Animorum 
Immortalitate  Philologumena.  —  De  Immor- 
talitate  Animorum  credita  magis,  quaui  de- 
monstrata.  (In  his  Biogr.  Acad.  Gotting., 
Hal.  176MI9,  8»,  Vol.  II.  noe.  12,  23.) 

858.  [Holbaeb,  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  .B^ron  d*]. 
Lettres  k  Eug6nie,  ou  Prteervatif  contro  led 
pr^ngi^s.  2  Tol.    Londres  [Amsterdam J.  176H, 

Deoies  the  doctrine  of  ImmorUIitj.  Pobliehed  ae 
a  work  of  Nio.  Pr^ret,  in  Tome  I.  of  his  (Euvres, 
Psria,  1792,  8",  and  translated  Into  German  as  hit 

ErodoeUoD.  with  the  title,  "  Ueber  Gott,  Unaierbllob- 
lit,  Relisloo."  etc  Dessan,  1791.  8<». 

860.  Hume,  Darid,  1711-1776.  Of  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul.  — Of  a  Particular  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Future  State. — On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  {PhUos.  WurkMy  Edinb. 
1826,  8«,  I.  297-319;  IV.  166-173,  568-677.)   H. 

800.  [Jernsalem,  Job.  Friedr.  Wilh.l.  Be- 
traclitungen  iibcr  die  rornehmsten  Wahr- 
helten  dor  Religion  ...  .  5*  Aufl.  2  Theile 
in  3  Itden.  Brauuschweig,  (1768-70.)  1770-91, 
«•.     H. 

BetrachtnoB  YI.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  33-273,  treats  of  a 
future  life.  —  Prala«S  bj  Bretschnelder. 

861.  I«anrely  Lars.  De  Necessitate  immortalis 
Animao.  [^e«p.  Jak.  Ekelund.J  Lund.  1768, 
4».  (2sh.) 

8<KL  Sobnild,  Christian  Friedr.  De  Finibus 
Rerum  maxime  Animorum,  Placita.    Lipsiie, 

1768,  4«.  3jjrr. 

863.  [Amory*  Thomaa].  A  Future  State 
proved  from  the  Light  of  Nature.  (Thetdo- 
gieal  Repw.,  1769,  1770,  I.  236-247;  II.  22- 
37.)    H. 

Signed  "John  BwuU,  Eaq." 

864.  Bonnet,  Cliarles.  La  paling6n6sio  phi- 
lo«>ph{quo,  ou  Id6e8  sur  VixaX  pe^mh  et  sur 
r5tat  futur  des  6tres  riTans.  ...  2  tom.  Ge- 
oerc,  1769,  »•.     U.—»  6d.,  1770. 

AIM  in  his  <Ewen»,  Neochntel,  1770,  ete.  8^,  Tom. 
XY..  XVI.  iH.)  A  O0rman  translation,  by  J.  C. 
Lavater,  Saricb,  1700,  8*.  In  this  work  Bonnet 
"  baj*  adveeated  tbe  immortoiity  of  the  souls  botk 
of  men  and  animals,  and  cmrried  tlie  Idea  of  develop- 
nent  In  antnre  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  Inwgliie  that 
plants  nay  become  animals,  aalmals  men,  and  men 
angeU."— Jferelf. 

\.  Nalinle,  G.  J.    Over  de  onstofflijkheid 
m  onsterimkheid  der  siel.    (  Verhanidingen 


van  het   Zeeuw$che  CfenooUchap  der  WeUm- 
tchappen^  1«  deel,  Middelburg,  1769,  8«.) 

866.  Brleflfle1»,  Joh.  Christian.  Dissertatio 
de  Immortalitate  Animi  huniani  Argnmenta 
quaedam  recensens,  eamqne  Uatiouibus  phy- 
sicis  probans.    Coburgi,  1770,  4".  pp.  18. 

867.  ClirlBtlanae,  psfudon.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  fW>m  all 
Eternity:  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  il- 
lustrated by  Demonstration.  Bj  Christianns. 
Norwich,  1770, 4». 

868.  Fremlln^,  Matth.  De  Immortalitate 
Aniniae  hiimanae.  [liatp.  Anders  Schnltik.J 
Lund.  1771,  4*.  (4i  sh.) 

860.  Paelflcne,  pseudon.  Observations  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  .State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Theological  Repos.^  1771, 
III.  219-230.)    //. 

870.  UnsterbUehkelt  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1772, 8«. 

871.  Sulxer,  Joh.  Geo.  Sur  rimroortalit^  de 
r&me  cou8id£r6e  physiquement.  I^-V*  M6- 
nioire.  (In  the  Nouveaux  A/6m.  de  FAcad. 
Roy.  df$  Science*,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1776, 
pp.  359-;W7;  for  1776,  pp.  349-359;  and  for 
1777,  pp.  313-330.)    H. 

A  Crrrman  trans.  In  hl4  Vermi»cMte pkilot.  8ekfi/t*H. 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitr.  jenoeits  dm  Styx. 
Ein  Uespr&ch  liber  die  Persdnlichkeit  der 
Seele  nnch  dem  To<le.   Halle,  1775, 1'29.  (3|^  sh.) 

Denies  the  doctrine. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  hero  and  hereafter 
considered;  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1776,  12*.  6d. 

873».  Eesaye  i  on  Retirement  from  Business ; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death ;  to  which  are  adde<l  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Fklin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
S".  pp.  xii.,  180.    6. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermons  on  the  Evi- 
dence uf  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punii«hnients,  arising  ttom  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition:  in  which  are  con- 
sidered some  Objections  of  Hume.  ...  Cam- 
bridge, ( 1776.)  1783  So. 

Also  oppcnded  to  bis  Diteottne*  on  th*  Jeueith  und 
Chrittimt  Ditpnuationt,  1802,  8».  (7. —  Praised  by 
Bp.  WatMO. 

874*.  Portens,  Beilby,  Bp.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  ...  The  8th  Ed.  [Vol.  I.|  I 
Volume  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (...) 
1797-99,  8«.     H. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  summary  View  of  tbe 
Natural,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Rvldenoes  of  a  Future 
Life,  and  a  Kuture  Retribudon,"  in  three  sermons, 
fimt  preached  In  1774-76. 

875.  llTae  bin  Ich,  wenn  ich  nicht  unsterb- 
lich  bin?  Entweder  unsterblich,  oder  weni- 
ger  als  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  von  Mir.  Of- 
fenbach am  Mayn,  1776,  8«.  pp.  88. 

875*.  [Tucker,  Abraham]. 

His  "LIgbt  or  Nature  Pursued"  («ee  below,  No. 
994)  Rbould  bave  been  placed  here. 

876.  [IVolleb,  Eman.].  Gedanken  Uber  die 
Seele  des  Menschen,  und  Muthmassungen 
Uber  den  Zustand  dersclbon  nacli  doui  Tmle, 
meirttens  auf  Erfiihrung  gegriindet.  In  vier 
Theilen.  Nebst  einem  Anhange  von  den  Ubri- 
gen  denkeiiden  Wcsen.  2  Bde.  Berlin  und 
LeipKlg,  1777,  8«. 

877.  Ckinjeeftnree  upon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  I^nidon,  1776, 
8<».  1». 

Defends  the  doetrlne  of  Immortality. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  The  Evidence  of  Rea- 
son in  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
Independent  on  the  more  Abatmie  Inquiry 
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497. 

U49*,  UW.  IS". 

iilM.  CHwhataMmf  Job,  Chrlvtua    Aant^t. 

tm.  WUtmtmrwUf  J'Ai.  AJb.  Ilelur    V<4i  4^ui 

llMMl/iirr.  I7M.  v.  Mf.  44. 

tUmpfMnt  *i»   Mfnivu  t«  H.    R.    B«^i»>ru  • 

Nm  V«.  *24. 
¥0).  iyttmwLTjf  Artlitir    Mi«rtrlUri«^»u«  Tr^i'-t* 

<U/fi,  l7»fA  ^. 

I*cta4ta«  "A    b«fe*M  «r  tkfe  bhinitr  ',r  ^Lr  «: 
m4   lfc<«    fmaiwtalltf   «f  tk«   BmI,   la   Ar>»«vr  ;o 

TkMi(tlt«  «»  B«llff<MI." 

401.  Occonoaile  /Diey  <l«r    Nutiir.     Ert^tcM 

Jf«ft.     I.VI^iT  (Ura  M«;niifli<;ii  Dud  Mriu  K'liick- 

m1  iuu:h  d'-iii  Tfjflf.    B«rliii,  I7H),  ^.  pp.  ^Kl. 

"  MalbUlai  tfeat  tb«  ta«  Mrt«-«tb«r.  with  vbteh 

tlM  Mwi  li  uDlMd,  aAnnU*  •fter  4i«tb  ta  tlic  etbtr  of 

IIm  ttcftrm*,  and  Uim  lk«  rsUlAtic*  oT  tlM  •*■!  o«o- 

«»lf2.  Hchwaby  Job.ChriJft<ipli.  I'liiUNKiplilKhe 
I'rUfiiiiK  (I**!!  (;iiinplM:heti  VennirliNtfiiiiii  iicnen 
B«wriN«ii  rur  din  L'niitKrlfllchkfflt  <|rr  H«ele. 
MhittKurt,  17*13,  H*.  pp.  72. 

im>.  Dovmeavy  the  AbU 
Am  I'Ainn,  |Kiitnii*.    I7M,  8*. 

MKI.  Hvatey  iMTiil.  EMMyii  on 
tlifl  Inimortiiilt.v  of  thn  Html  ... 
niArka  l»ir  thn  Kilitiir  Mu  oppoditimi  to  Ilfimr]. 
To  which  Arn  ftddcnl.  Two  Letteni  ou  Hnlddo, 
fWitii  KowNMin'M  [tie]  KloiMi.  A  n«w  Rd.,  with 
otmaidnrnbln  lmpnnrflm#ntii.  l/mdon,  (178tt) 
17 W,  l'>.  pp.  It.,  1M).    //. 

rp.  Il«-lii  asauln  ratracu  tfmk  AddtoM  "m  tha 
lM»«ruUtj  «r  tk«  SmO.  m«  a  F«twt  ftMs." 
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8itlcide  and 
.    With  R«- 


f'U  W  C.  11.  ll«-i'i*-r.r.-:rL :  Ad  lli.«>it.  •}» 
AofBiQia  meat  ••«*#■  jiiJCi-  -nal^m.  AnuBopM«it 
f'm*-  iranfHiu.    Uii-'ia^.  171^  •••.  }fk.  1£ 

'i»4.  'fi|Mxlcr,  CaH  Ar:ti-PUic-n,<Orr  PrL- 
fan;;  finief-r  H«a|Jt^4-w«4«l^  T  r  die  EfsfiKliMt 
ni.'J  L'n-tt^iiiiclikf-it  tU-r  nic-nf^rhlicfaefi  fi««le. 
Uipciir.  I7%5,  *•.  U-  f/r. 

f«iV.  'CorrodI,  llriitr  ].  PLiUwopbiscfae  Aaf- 
Mitze  uihI  <»e<4irak  I:c.  '  Winirrtbvr.  17M»  ^*- 
—  y*  lUUrhn.  iUid.  1791.  h^. 

CvbUtai^  Uree  dialagbca  «•  ttc  !■— iiTiij  iff 
tbeaowl. 

W».  ITIllaWBiCy  Pctt-r.  AbhaDdlnn|[en  Lber 
dif  Krift«  der  S«el<'.ihreGeiatigk«it  und  Ta- 
»t«-rldicbkrit.  l«Tbeil.  Wolfenbattrl,  I7M. 
M.  pp.  2K. 

VillaaBe  ake  treata  oT  tke  teBortaOtj  aff  tkc  faal 
lb  Vol.  IV.  of  hit  PMUAH^  Barlia,  inB.  9^. 

(vrr.  [Bremer,  Job.  Oottfrkd].     r«brr  di» 
UuDterbllchkelt  der  "Seele.    Narh  einer  Argw- 
nifiitntiiin  Ton  der  groaaen  8«^le  Frledrkka 
II.  ...    Berlin.  1787,  8*.  pp.  M. 
"  Uaimportaau"— AnacacA. 

906.  Tajrlor,  John.  LL.D^  Prebend,  qf  Wat- 
min$ttr.  A  Letter  to  Samnel  Jtihnaon,  LUD. 
on  thf*  Pnbject  of  a  Future  State.  ...  Las' 
don,  1797, 4*.  pp.  22  +.    BA. 

909.  ClUar,  Carl  Adolph.  Oeiiloadea  Sokratm, 
ein  Traum< 

A  dlala«M  OB  tha  InaMrtaHtj  of  ite  aoat.  la  Ui 
AflaaapMacAa  JUagMorffaa,  Leipzig.  1788. 8*. 

910.  [8clur«lber,  Aloyaiua  Wilb.].  Die  Vp- 
sterbUchkdt;   eina   Skixse.     lUstatt,  17811 
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911.  Ever*,  Qeorg  Ottrl  Heinr.  Gedanken 
uber  das  Dasela  Oottea,  Notbwendigkeit  der 
Tugend  nod  Unsterblichkeit  der  8eele.  ... 
Hannover,  1789,  8*.  pp.  135. 

912.  Nleme^rer,  August  Herra.  Philosophi- 
iKhe  Blicku  aof  die  mannigfaltigen  Vorttel- 
lungen  der  Menschen  Ton  dem  Zust&nde  nacli 
dem  Todu.  (In  Heinzelmann  and  Voss's  Phi- 
tos.  Blickt,  etc.  Bd.  I.  St.  2,  Halle,  1789,  8«.) 

913.  Tllemann,  Pot.  Gerh.  Kritik  der  Un- 
BterblicUkeititleliro  in  Ansohung  des  Sittengo- 
oetzo^.    Bremen,  1789,  8«.  pp.  156. 

914.  Bastliolm,  Christian.  Philotophiske 
Ureve  over  Helens  Tilstand  efter  Legemctti 
DOd  KJttbenhavn,  1790,  8*.  — 2det  Oplag, 
ibid.  1791,  *». 

A  SmtdUk  trantlatioD,  Stockbolis,  17M.  8^. 

915. Jesus  ChristuB,  UdOdelighedens  Lierer. 

Et  Anhangtil  dephilosopbiske  Breve.  KJdben- 
havn,  1792,  8*. 

A  AM^i«A  traDBlatloD,  Stockholm,  17M. 

916.  Beattley  James.  Elements  of  Moral 
Science.  2  vol.  Edinburgh,  179(^-91,  8o.  H. 
—  3d  eil.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1817,  8». 

Tli«  Appeadix  (o  Part  II.  treati  of  tlie  Immateriality 
and  immortolltjr  of  the  aool. 

917.  [Feder,  Job.  Geo.  Ueinr.J.  Blicko  Uber 
das  Grab.    [Offenbach,]  1790,  S".  pp.  176. 

"  MaintolQi  that  UDcertaintr  in  regard  to  immcr- 
talitj  U  more  useful  to  the  indlvldaal  and  to  the  atate 
than  faith  In  iV^BrUtch. 

918.  [Glelniy  Job.  Bernhard].  Was  werde  ich 
kunftig  seyn?  Einige  Verrauthungcn  der 
raisonnirenden  Vernunft.  K&then,  1790,  8«. 
3^r. 

919.  Hilfleler,  Job.  Friedr.  Julius,  oder  von 
der  Uusterblicbkeit  der  Seele.  Brtiunschweig, 
1790,  «•.  pp.  166.  — 2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1793,  8*. 

A  DiUch  tranalatton,  Amat.  1792,  8o. 

92i).  Jalcob,  Ludw.  Heinr.  Dissertatio  de 
QnaeHtione.  an  sint  Offlcia,  ad  quae  Uominem 
Natura  obligatum  esuo,  demonatrari  nequeat, 
niHi  posita\Animorum  Immortalitato?  [With 
other  essays  on  tlie  same  sultjcct  by  D.  F. 
Hauff*  {Lat.\  A.  B.  Fardon  (Dutch),  and  L.  0. 
Bekenn  (Lai.).]  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1790, 
4fi.  fi.  1.60. 

Ill  the  "  Verhandclinaen  over  de  natuurlljke  Ood- 

feleerdheid  eo  Zedekundc,  uitge(cven  door  het  Stoi- 

plaanaeh  Legaat." 

921.  Boweis  fur  die    Unsterblichkcit  der 

Seele  aus  dem  Bogrifl'»der  Pflicht  ...    .    Eine 
PreisHchrift.    2>  gSiir.lich  nmgcarbeitete  Anfl. 
ZUlilchau,  (1790,)  IT'U,  8<».  pp.  2i0  +.    F. 
In  thit    Moood  ed.  Jakob  replied  to  Schoelder. 
No.  937. 


922.  Haall^  Daniel  Friedr.  An  sunt  Offlcia, 
ad  quae  llominem  Natura  obligatum  esse 
deinonstrari  nequit,  nisi  posita  Animorum  Im- 
murt^ilitato?  Dialogus  ...  .  Stuttgardiac, 
1790,  Vfl.  pp.  46. 

"  valuable  for  Its  collection  of  paaiagea  fh>m  Plato, 
Cicero.  Beneca  and  others  on  this  sobjeot."— JBretacA. 
8«3e  No.  9-iO. 

923.  Breyer,  Job.  Friedr.  Ueber  den  nattir- 
licben  und  nothwendigen  Zusammenbang 
xwisclion  Tugend,  SellMtbilligung  und  Un- 
■terblichkeit.    Eriangen,  1790,  4«.  pp.  14. 

"An  acute  opponent  of  Prof.  Jakob."— JETerrlcA. 

924.  Hey denre tell,  Karl  Heinr.  Betrach- 
tongen  Uber  die  Pbilosophie  der  natUrlichen 
lUligioo.  2i  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Leipsig,  (1790- 
91,)  1804,  8«. 

On  the  proofs  of  immortalitj,  ace  II.  1S4,  IT.— 
Praiwd  bf  Bretsebneider. 

925.  Bakker,  H.  G.  De  onstoflelijkheid  en 
onsterfolijkheid  van  de  ziel,  betoogd  uit  de 
redo  en  Gods  woord.  Rotterdam,  1791,  8*.  ft. 
0.50. 

935.  Goldammer,  Carl  Wilh.  Betrachtnn- 
gen  Uljer  das  znkUnftige  LoIkmi  ...  .  2 
Theile.    Leipxig,  1791, 8*.    1  th.  8  gr. 


"A  work  written  with  much  trnnnth  offocllai;,  and 
is  a  popular  style."— Xtiojip.  —  A  Dutch  translation, 
Dordrvclit.  1792,  fP. 

927.  Olstiausen,  (Detlef)  Job.  Wilh.  ...  De 
ImiuortiUitato  llomiiiuni,  sublata  Doctrina  de 
Animi  Simplicitate,  certii  ...  .  Havniae, 
1791,  8«. 

928.  Platner,  Ernst.  Spes  Immortalitatis 
Animorum  per  Rationes  physiologicas  con- 
firmata.    [Progr.]    Lipsiae,  1791, 4">. 

929.  Fer^nson,  Adam.  Principles  of  Monil 
and  Political  Science.  ...  2  vol.  Edinburgh, 
1792, 4«.    H. 

Bee  I.  317-339,  •'  Of  a  Future  Stale.* 

930.  [Maneliart,  Imman.  David].  Aphorls- 
men  Uber  das  Erinneningsvormogcn  in  Bezii*- 
buug  auf  don  Zustand  nacli  dem  Todc.  Tvl- 
bingen,  1792,  8">.  pp.  123. 

931.  Sclimldt-Phlseldeclc,  Conr.  Frie<lr. 
von.  De  Notione  Perfect  I  ml  Hominoui 
translata,  atque  do  Defectibiis  Natune  bu- 
manss  Immortalitatem  ejusdem  probantibuH. 
HavnisB,  1793, 4*.  pp.  26. 

932.  Streltliorst,  Job.  Werner.  Grande  fUr 
unsere  Fortdauer  aus  der  Astronomic.  {Deut'- 
sche  Monatachrift  for  Nov.  1792,  pp.  20^-230.) 

933.  IVatson,  Thomas.  Intimations  and 
Evidences  of  a  Future  State.  2  pt.  London, 
1792-1821,  8».— 2d  ed.  of  Pt.  I.,  London,  1808, 
12«>.  pp.  xii.,  176.    G. 

"Ad  esteemed  and  excellent  little  work."— Lowndes. 

934.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  von.  Disquisitio 
omnium  tarn  pro  Immortalitate  quam  pro 
Mortalitate  Animi  Argumcntandi  Generum. 
2pt.    Tubingae,  1792-93,  4«. 

935.  Httf^mark,  Pet.  De  praecipuis  Recen- 
tiorum  pro  Animorum  Immortalitate  Argu- 
mentis.  4  pt.  [1.  resp.  A.  W.  Pass^n ;  2.  L. 
Bersenius;  3.  E.  G.  Uoflund;  4.  A.  Lindstrcim.] 
Upsal.  1792-93,  4«. 

936.  Hastlngfs,  Warren.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destination  of 
the  Soul.  Written  at  Margate  in  the  latter 
End  of  December  1798.  (Praur'n  Mag.  for 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1843;  XXVIII.  403-412,  673- 
581.)    BA. 

937.  [Sehnelder,  Karl  Heinr.  Oottllebl. 
Versuch  elner  Priifung  des  von  Herm  Jakoii 
aufgestelltcn  Bcwoises  fLir  die  Unsterblicb- 
keit  der  Seele.    Leipzig,  1793,  8*.  pp.  122. 

See  Nun.  O-.O.  921. 

938.  Seidlltz,  Carl  Sigismuiid  ▼on.  Briefe 
Uber  Gutt  und  llnsterblichkeit,  uobst  einem 
Dialogo  Uber  Raum  und  Zeit.  Broslan,  1793, 
8«.  pp.  190. 

939.  Soden,  Friedr.  Jul.  Heinr.  von.  Psyche : 
Uber  Daseyn,  Dnsterblichkeit  un<l  Wiedernc- 
hen.    Berlin,  1793, (NUrnberg,  1794,)  %:  8  tjr. 

940.  Bekernkann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rud.  Thoo- 
logische  Beytriige.  ...  6  Bde.  (Bde.  I.-III., 
2>  Aufl.)    Altona,  1794-99.  8».    >. 

On  the  proofs  of  Immortalitj.  see  Bd.  III.  St.  2, 
pp.  4S-113;  Bd.  V.  St.  3.  pp.  8(-45.  t':»-iK\',  and  Bd. 
VI.  St.  2,  pp.  ISl-140.    "  Valnable."— A'Vtoc*. 

941.  Onsterfelijlclield  (Over  de).  Amster- 
dam, 1794,  8».  Jl.  0.75. 

942.  Ress,  Job.  Heinr.  Uber  nlUiere  Ter- 
bindung  der  gegenw&rtigen  und  der  snkUnfti- 
gen  Welt  ...    .    Leipzig,  1794,  8o.  1  th. 

943.  Sehnorr,  Heinr.  Theod.  Ludw.  Ueber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach  Moses 
Mendelssohns  Phttdon.  Gottingen,  1794,  &>. 
pp.  102. 

944.  Tlilenenkann,TheodorGottbold.  Zwey 
Predigten  iiber  die  Lehre  vom  zukUnftigen 
Leben.    Altenburg  [Leipzig?],  1794,  8*.  Agr. 

945.  f  Ackermann,  Joh.  Karl  Heinr.].  8ind 
nir  unsterlilich?  Zwey  Gespriiche  von  D.  J. 
K.  H.  A.    Zeitz,  1795,  8*.  pp.  52. 
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946.  Prliratg^edanlcen  fiber  die  Lehre  Ton 
tier  llusterblichkeit  dor  Seele,  herausgegeben 
von  oinem  Zweifler.    n.p.  1705,  Sfi.  pp.  8U. 

"  UnimporUnt."— A'fltocA.  f 

947.  SdinderolTy  Jonathan.  UeberdieGlau- 
bensgriinde  fur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
(Journal  fur  Frediger,  XXIX.  412-426,  Halle, 
1795,80.)    H. 

948.  [Sctifitze,  Christian  Heinr.1.  Kritik  der 
Vernunftgrtlnde  wider  die  Sciirecken  des 
Todes.     Schleawig,  1795,  8».  pp.  xlviii.,  364. 

"  Maintaini  that  not  reason,  but  CtirUUanltT  alone 
cxn  give  MB  a  calm  aaaunnoc  of  imtuortalltj.  '— 
BretMcM. 

948».  [Nells,  Corneille  Francois  de,  Bp.].  Lo 
chant  du  cygne,  ou  la  Vie  k  veuir  ct  rimmor- 
talit6.    Parme,  Bodoni,  [1796,1  8". 

Also  nubllnlied  with  taia  t'oaeugU  dt  la  montagtu, 
Parnic,179a,  *»,  Rome,  1TO7,  8".  and  Pari*.  1799.  ir. 
On  this  auihur  mm  Blakey'a  Eitt.  of  IA«  FhOiM.  of 
ihnd,  IV.  398-40i. 

949.  [Slutenls,  Christian  Friedr.].  Elpizon. 
Oder  tlbor  nicine  Fortdauer  im  Todc.  3«  vcr- 
be.«iscrte  Auag.  (or  Aufl.).  3  Theile.  (Theil 
III.  in  2  Abth.)  Theil  I.,  Danzig,  (1795, 1S0(>,) 
1803;  Theil  II.-III.,  Leipaig,  (lb04,  05,)  1810- 
11, 8».     F. 

Theil  III. baa  also  the  title :  —  "  WnM  .«teht  rom  Zu- 
atande  nach  deni  Tode  in  der  Bibel  T"  —  A  DanUh 
traoslaUon,  3  dele,  Odense,  1808,  8°. 

960.  [ ].     Pistcvon.    Oder  Uber  da«  Da«ein 

Gottes.  Ein  Anhang  sum  Klpizun.  ...  2fi 
verbesserte  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1800,  07,)  1809, 
8o.  pp.  336.    F, 

951.  [ ].    Elpizon  an  seine  Freundo  vor  und 

nach  der  wichtigsten  Epochc  seines  LcbotiH. 
Zweiter  Anhang  zum  grtJsscren  Weik  *' Elpi- 
zon." 2»  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1808,)  1810,  8«.  pp. 
318.     P. 

962. Do  mensch  is  onsterfelijk!  naar  hot 

Hoogduitsch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1808,  8«.  Jl. 
2.50. 

953.  [—^].  Immortality  or  AnnihiK^tion?  The 
Question  of  a  Future  State  di.HCUHt^'d  mid  de- 
cided by  the  Arguments  of  Itcason.  London, 
1827,  80.  pp.  X.,  260.     F. 

This  volume  is  uktcIv  a  tran-tiitioit  of  tlso  first 
part  of  the  Elpizon  of  SintiMii^;  l>i.i  ilnni'  in  do  iu- 
timntion  of  th'-  fart  in  tlu-  book  it.^•■lr. 

954.  BcrnliardI,  Ambr.  i;<!tlnn.  Cu-niciii- 
fiiHslifho  Darstellunj;  der  Kunti.-olu'ii  Lelircn 
Uber  Sittlichkoit,  Frevbeit,  tJottlieit  uiid  In- 
storbliclikoit.    2  Theile.     Freibcrp,  l71M)-97, 

So. 

955.  Gedaiiken   Ubor   die    lliixterblirlikcit. 

Berlin,  17;}!},  >•".  2  (jr. 

956.  MUrklln,  .lak.  Friedr.  Tersucli  ciiier 
traiisceiiileiit;ileM  Erdrteninj;  der  I<lee  der 
Unaterbliclikeit.  (In  Nietliaiiiiiier'pi  Philos. 
Journal,  179«,  IV.  302-4:^.5.)     //. 

Publlihod  h)'>o  iu  a  separate  volunio,  (.SluttRart.) 
1800.  8o.—  '•  (!n  Fichtc  H  principle*."— /?rer«cA. 

967.  Odtertag,  Joli.  IMiilipp.  Ueln-r  <lie  Un- 
Htorl>liehli»'it  <ler  Seele,  eiiie  pljilasophiscljc 
Voilesiinjr.     KegeUhlauj;,  179U,  4o. 

958.  SInionU,  (.T«)b.)  Frie<h.     Illicko  in  Wal- 

ball.i,  o.iei  (llatiben  an  Uiisterlilichkeit.   Jena, 

I7««,  s-  pp.  115. 

*'(}l\ei  the  preference  to  Iho  nioril  argument." — 
Brcf^  h. 

959.  Balil,  L.  U.  Ueber  den  \vi(litij?en  Ein- 
flns/i  (h'.-t  tllaiibenN  an  UiiMterblichkoit  auf 
tinseni(Jeist  und  auf  uuHer  Ilort.  Scbwerin, 
1797,  V".  I]  ijT. 

960.  Flil^ge,  Christian  Wllbelm.  Boltrttjie 
ziir  <i<'s<lii(]ito  der  Religion  uml  Tlieologie. 
2  I  Me      lluiinover,  1797-9S,  Ko.  2  Ih. 

See  Vo'.  I.  p.  97,  Pi  f»«n.,  "  I'obor  dns  Nntionnlc. 
Lotinic  iind  K!imat{«ohc  In  dcni  Volltsplriubcn  an 
F  M  idiui'r  ;  —  and  |i.  TX>,  ct  Fcriq..  '■  B'-itrjmc  zur 
dii-liirrixoiicii  Bchaudlung  dcx  Yolksglaubeus  nach 
deni  ToJe." 
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961.  Hlmmelflburg  (Die),  oder  nener  SchlO** 
sel  zur  Unnterblichkeit.  Leipzig,  1797. 8*.  pa. 
368. 

Also  with  the  tiUe :  —  "  Untcrhalttmftn  elaes  Kg*- 
mopollt  oilt  einem  eloMunen  Bergbewobner  fiber 
TroDwrgiiDtsatioD,"  «lc. 

962.  Kern,  Job.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Freiheit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele, 
nach  den  OrundiOitzen  der  kritischen  Philo- 
sophie  ...    .    Ulin,  1797,  8».  9^. 

"Its  Important  intiucnce."— ArctacA. 

963.  [Rlehter,  Jean    Paul    Friedrich].    Daa 

Campaner-Thal,  oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit. 

Von  Jean  Paul.    Erfurt.  1197,  8*.  pp.  148. 

Ad  Kn.^i»k  translation,  bj  JulieUe  Bauer,  London, 
1S48,  I6«.  pp.  xll.,  87.    (F.)    See  below.  Mu.  1061. 

964.  StUndlln,  Carl  Friedr.  Unsterblichkeit 
undOffentlicher  Gottesdienst;  Predigten  ...  . 
Ottttingen,  1797,  8*.  4  gr. 

966.  Scbfitxe,  Christian  Heinr.  Lebensbe- 
trachtungcn  beim  Gedanken  an  den  Ueber- 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit ;  fUr  Gebildete.  Ham- 
burg, 1797,  y>.  1  th, 

966.  Versuelft,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  der  Fort- 
dauer des  menschlichen  Seele  nach  dem  Tod* 
vorzustellen  babe.  (In  Augusti's  Ttieol.  BlSi- 
ter,  1797?  II.  706-7;26.) 

960.  BJnrbiick,  Olof.  FOrstiktillen  Gransk- 
ning,  af  Kantioka  Grunderna,  fbr  OdOdllghet 
och  en  Gud.    Stockholm,  1798. 

967.  RIbbeck,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Acbt  Predic- 
teu  Uber  die  Lehre  ron  der  Unsterblichkat 
der  Seelc.  2*  Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (1798,)  1806, 
8».  pp.  256. 

968.  Niisslelu,  Georg.  Disquisitio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animi  humani.    2  pt.    Bamb.  17fNi^ 

1800,  4». 

969.  Sebivarze,  Christian  August.  Homo 
ipi^e  siuie  sibi  Immortalltatis  Argumentum 
flrniissimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  fol. 

970.  Delalle, ,  the  AhhL    I^sychologie,  oa 

Tmit6  de  I'inimortalit6  de  I'ftnie.  Paris,  Oaumf, 
[18-,]  80.  4/r. 

971.  [Kiippel,  Hildcbrand  Gottfr.].  Ob  wir 
unHterblieli  nind?  Kine  pbilosophische  Pre- 
digt  von  K.     I.eip/ig,  iSOO,  8".  pp.  24. 

972.  TIedge,  Cliristopb  Aujrust.  Uninia; 
iiber  Uott,  l^UKterblichkeit  und  Freyheit; 
ein  lyriscli-<lidaktisclie8  (Jedirbt  in  pecht;  Ge. 
siinRen.     Halle,    IHOO,  8«.  — !!•    Aufl,    tlid, 

18u7,  K«,  }  tJi.     Later  eds. 

A  Daniih  translntion,  Cop^nhnpren.  M'SO.fP  ;  French. 
Dns  ).',  1838.  b^;   lht;ch.  Au>st.  IKiT.  1846,  i»ni.  8». 

0T<'>.  Bclahant,  TlmnuiK.  Klenieut;;  of  tbe 
I'liilosophy  (»f  the  Mind,  and  of  .Moral  Philo- 
sopliy.  To  whicli  i«  prefixed  a  Compendium 
of  Logic.  ...  Loudon,  ISOI,  S».  pp.  xvii.,  447. 
II. 

Pp.  S30-365  treat  of  Mnteriall-im,  and  of  the  Kat»- 
rul  KvldeuccH  of  a  Kuiuic  Life. 

974.  Beneken,  Geo.  AVilh.  Fi  iedr.  Atbana- 
f io.s,  (Hler  VeiMicli  ilberjlie  Freybeit  und  Fort- 
dauer des  Menscben  ini  Tixle  ...  .  Voraa 
da.i  Grab.  Au.-<  <lein  Kngli.-^cben  Hugo  Blair's 
Ubertrngen  von  Gtnirg  Ju.stus  Friedrich  N6^ 
deke...  .  Gottingen,  1801,  8«.  pp.  xvi^  217. 
U. 

975.  GroBse,  Aup;iiKt.  Icb  bin  nnsterblich. 
Zelni  pliilMsopliJHeh-chriHtlichc  Reden  fiir  and 
ail  Hofl"endo  in  den  gebildeten  i>tiinden.   Ualie, 

1801,  So.  pp.  247. 

976.  Tarenne,  Georges.  I.A  th^Iogie  nstn- 
relle  ...  oii  ]vn  pensC-es  d'nn  bomme  !«nr  rftr# 
BUprOnie,  et  snr  la  nature  et  wur  I'immortaliti 
de  l&nie.     Pai  is,  an  IX.  [1801  J,  8».  pp.  164. 

977.  [Tlttmaiin,  ,loli.  Aug.  Heinr.].  Tbeoo 
—  Ein  Ge.><prn<li  Uber  unsre  Hofl'nungr-n  nach 
deni  Tode.     l-eipziu'.  I.SOl.  '^''.  pp.  xii..  24J     T. 

978.  [Cordier  de  Salut  Flrmilii,  EdmoBd, 
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the  Abbf],    PeiM6e8  rar  Dieo,  nur  rimmorta- 
lit6  de  rune,  et  sur  la  religion.    PariB,  Tan  10 

[1802],  8*.  60  c. 

970.  Delllle)  Jacqnee.  Dithyrambe  snr  Tim- 
murtalite  de  r&me.snlTi  da  Passage  da  Saint- 
Ootliard,  po^ime  traduit  de  Tanglais  de  Mb« 
la  ducbesse  de  DeTonshire.  Paris,  1802,  S*. 
pp.  116. 

A  Dutch  tranvlation,  by  P.  Boddaerl.  with  the  ori- 

flnKl,  Anitt.  1803,  8*;  another,  by  J.  van  Immcnccl, 
an.,  's  Hage,  IHM,  ff . 

960.  Drei^r,  Samuel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  tlie 
Human  Soul ;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Rational  Principle!).  ...  4th  Ed.  Ix)ndon, 
(1802,  03, 11,)  1819,  8*.  pp.  viil.,  312.  — 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibid.  1848,  r>. — Gth  American  ed., 
Philad.  1863, 18«». 

"  A  m&pterptecc  of  nictaphysieal  argument."— 
Ckritlian  Bemembrancer. 

981.  Hai^en,  Friedr.  W'ilh.  Der  Geist  des 
Menschen  iHt  unsierblich.    Daircuth,  1802,  S^. 

982.  lanard,  .Maxiuiiu.  Dithyrainbu  sur  I'im- 
mortalit6  du  r&ine  ...  .  Miivi  d'une  uou- 
relle  Mition  revue,  corri^e  et  augmeut^e 
d*an  Discour^  de  I'anteur,  sur  le  mCiue  aujet. 
...  Paris,  1805,  8«».  pj).  75,  and  pp.  50-96  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  1802. 
F. 

963.  llTas  lehrt  die  Vernunft  Uber  den  T<k1, 
die  Fortdaner  de.-t  mensclilichen  Goi^tesj  nacli 
dem  Tode  und  die  Art  dernelben  ...  mit  (i(>- 
wissheit  und  aus  Vernunftgrlinden?     NUrn- 

berg,  1802,  8«.  pp.  47. 

"Not  Important."— Bre/«c*. 

961.  Evidence  (The)  of  Relation  between 
our  Present  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
References  to  Dr.  I'aley's  Natural  Theology-. 
London,  1803,  8«.  Ix. 

985.  Brlefe  UI>er  Wahrheit,  Gott,  Organisnius 
und  Uusterblicbkeit.  Kopenhageu,  1803,  8*. 
pp.  404. 

986.  [Ddring,  Paul  Joseph].  BeweisgrUnde 
nir  die  I'ustejblii'hkeit  der  Seele.  Auh  der 
Vernunft  uud  Erfihrung.  2  Tlieile.  Frank- 
furt am  .Ms^n,  180S,  8».  pp.  268.— a»  A.,  1807; 
3»  A.,  1811. 

"A  cento  of  paanaxet  from  Reinianis,  Jcrut.ilem, 
MendelMohu.  kc,  on  Immortality.''— SretfcA. 

9S7.  Slntcnifl,  Karl  Ileinr.    Gcron  und  PalM- 
moD  Oder  Geopiiiche  zweier  Qreise  iiber  die 
Gewissheit   ihrer   Hoffnungen    auf  Jen»eits. 
Zerbst,  1803,  8*.  pp.  344.  — 2»  Aufl.,  1805,  %». 
Also  with  the  dile:- "  Rudiaion,"  etc. 

088.  Flfiflfge,  Christian  With.  Der  Himme] 
der  Zukuiifi,  historisch  dargestellt.  Altona, 
1804,  8».  U  th. 

An  abridi;ntCDt  of  the  Otachicktt  dt*  Glavhtn*  an 
UnsterbUeMkeit,  etc.  —  A  Dutch  traualatioo,  Amat. 
l»M,  a®. 

989.  Argumeuts,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
giou.x,  f*r  the  Imniortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [MaHs.j,  1805, 12«>.  pp.  121.    H. 

990.  Fe'nr  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Gene- 
ration, Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Iluman 
Body  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man:  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  6o<ly,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1805,  S*.  pp.  xvi.,  172.    G. 

991.  Forsyth,  Robert.  Tlie  Principles  of 
Moral  Science.  . . .  Volume  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 1H05,  8o.  pp.  xi.,  520.    H. 

Pp.  470-630  treat  of  a  future  •late  of  exlttenoc. 
Tt»e  author  rosta  the  argament  for  imBortaUiy  on 
man'a  capacity  for  endlesa  improvement,  and  main- 
Ulna  that  thta  boon  la  beatowed  only  on  thoae  who 
reaier  th<.*ni»clvc.'i  worthy  of  it.  Th«  rolome  enda 
with  an  Oriental  apoiogiM  iltuatratlng  this  Tlew,  «B' 
titled  "  The  Vi«ion  of  Hyataapee." 

992.  Fortdaner  und  Zostand  dee  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  Schrift  f.ir  unser  Zeit- 
alter,  wo  man  nicbt  nor  nach  Weisheit,  Mn- 


dern  anch  nach  Erscbeinnngen  and  Qoq>en- 
stem  fragt.  Leipsig,  1805,  sm.  8o.  pp.  Tiii., 
286.     U. 

993.  Fromrelii^  Job.  Wllh.  Arnold.  Beweis 
des  abiioluten  Lebens,  dcs  Daseyns  nnd  dor 
Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seolo  ...  .  KOln,  1805, 
12«».  pp.  108. 

994.  Tnckery  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pnrsuwl.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1805,  8«.    H. 

In  Vd.  in.  pp.  66-123,  the  author  treats  of  "  F.xUt 
encc  of  Mind,  •'Spirit."  "  Durntlon  of  Mind;"  pp. 
S22-383,  ••  Vehicular  State ;"  and  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  M7- 
48»,  of  -'  Divine  Justice."  and  the  "  Duration  of 
Puniahucnt."  The  woriL  v.a«  originally  published 
in  4  vols..  Lond.' 1768-77,  under  the  assomed  name 
of  "  Edward  Search,  Esq." 

995.  HTleland,  Cln  itstoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia :  drei  GesprSche  Uber  das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode.  Vemulasst  dnrch  J.  K.  W— Uj  [Wiitzols] 
Gefiohichte  der  wirklichen  Erscheinung  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihrcm  Tode.  Leipzig,  1805,  8*. 
pp.  264.  (Sammtliche  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVII.) 
H. 

Wieland  oppoaoa  the  doctrine  of  pergonal  immor- 
Ullty.  —  A  Dutch  translaiiuu,  Huarlem.  1606,  8°. 

996.  [Anton,  Chr.Gotthelfl.  Lethe.  Versuch 
einiger  Grundlinien  sur  Untersuchung  von 
der  Fortdaner  und  dem  Zustande  dcs  Menschon 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerkungun  Uber  einige 
Scbriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  Uber 
Wielunds  Euthanasia.  VonA.  Lctromi.  Halle, 
1806,  8o.  pp.  XX i v.,  478. 

See  I^ipx.  Repert..  1856,  LV.  312. 

997.  Gande^  Aug.  Lecontcmplateurrelig^eux, 
ou  I'Existence  de  Dieu,  I'immortalitd  deTAme 
et  la  pri^re.    Paris,  1806, 18«. 

998.  Kocher,  Job.  Darld.  Vorlesnngen  Uber 
V  usterblichkeit  uud  andere  damit  verbiuidene, 
besonders  wichtige  GegenstJinde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,  So. 

998*.  MorardO)  Gaspare.  Dell'origine,  natnra, 
proprietk,  e  fine  delle  animo  umane.  Oftntata. 
1806.  (Mim.  de  FAc.  Imp.  de  Sciences  ...  de 
Turin,  1805-08,  XVII.  661-666.)    H. 

999.  IVyttenbacli,  Joh.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  einer  Anthologie  von  AussprU- 
chen  Klterer  and  neuerer  Dichter  and  Phllo- 
sopben.  ...  Leipzig,  1806,  8».  (23  sh.)— 2* 
verbenserte  Ansg.,  1821,  8^.  1  tJt.  16  pr. 

Thia  work  contains  extracts  from  about  ISO  dlf- 
flsrent  authon.  Bee  Fuhrmann,  Handb.  d,  thMl. 
Lit.,  II.  1.  483. 

1000.  K5unen  wir  ans  von  der  Unsterblicb- 
keit der  Seele  Uborzeagen?  FrankAirt  am 
Main,  1807,  8*.  10  gr. 

1001.  Traazy  Christoph  Friedr.  Versuch  einer 
Recbtfertignng  des  Gianbensan  die  Fortdaner 
der  PersOnlichiceit  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  beson- 
derer  Hinsicht  [RUcksicht,  Meutef]  anf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zweifol.    Tubingen,  1807,  8*.  pp.  61. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottft-ied.  Betrachtongen  Uber 
die  Fortdaner  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbnch 
fUr  JUnglinge  Jedee  Standes  ...    .    4Tkeiie. 

(FUrth,  1807-10,)  Leipzig,  1810,  8«. 

Also  under  the  tMt :  —  "  Der  Oeburtstag."  tie. 

1003.  Brlckell,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1806, 
8«>.  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hanateln,  Gottft-.  August  Lndw.  Wtr 
sind  uns^rblich.  Vier  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin, 1808r9»-  10  ^r. 

1006.  Hejmlg^,  Job.  Oottlob.  Hie  Unsterb- 
licbkeit der  menschlicben  Seele  ans  allem 
Zwelfel  gesetzt.  9«,  durcbaus  amgearbeitete 
. . .  Aafl.  Plauen.  1835,  8».  (19  ih.) — 4*  Anfl., 
Srftirt,  1809  [1808],  8*. 

A  Dutch  trMalatloo,  Utrecht,  1824.  8>. 

1006.  ClurUtlaiftly  Christoph  Joh.  Rod.    DU 
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GewiNRlieit    unserer   ewigen   Fortdauer.     2» 

Aiisg.     Kopenhagen,  (1»©9,)  1821,  S<».  pp.  242. 

A  Danish  translation,  '.'det  Opl.,  ibid.  (1810,)  18'i4, 

1007.  Happacliy  Lorens  Fhilipp  Uottfried. 
Uebor  die  BoHchaffenheit  des  kUnftigen  Lcbcii8 
nach  dein  Tode.  Aua  Aiwiclit  der  Natur. 
Qucdlinburg,  1809,  8".  pp.  151. 

1008.  The  same.    II"  Band.    Aus  Ansicbt 

der  BIbel.    Quedlluburg,  1811,  8«.  pp.  191. 

A  aecoDd  e«l.,  2  Tbeilc.  ibU.  1821,  8*>.  —  A  SwcdUh 
translation.  Jdnkopiug,  1835,  8^.  "MaioiaiuR  that 
Koula.  after  dcatb,  auumo  a  aubtile  body,  aa  a  new 
organ  of  oouimunlcatlon  with  the  senaiblc  world 
{tinnlickea  Organ),  bo\er  a  loug  liuic  in  the  air, 
bavc  tlic  |)oncr  of  prcnlucibg  a|tr>ariilon*,  aud  gmdu- 
allj  pass  into  higher  worlds." — BrOJtck. 

1009.  H oughton,  Pendlobury.  Sermons.  The 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  which  are  added  ...  [Five] 
EesayH  on  the  Future  Existence  of  Man.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  8o.  pp.  xll.,  390.     G. 

1010.  Sleister,  Jacques  Henri.  Enthanasio 
ou  nu'S  dernierH  entretiens  avoc  elle  sur  I'im- 
in(trtalit6  do  TAnie.  Paris,  1809,  12«>.  pp.  222. 
F. 

1011.  Nason,  George.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  demonstrated  ujwn  the  Principles 
of  the  New  Philooophicai  Logic.  London, 
1809,  So. 

1012.  Pliilipp,  Joh.  Paul  Christian.  Uustorb- 
lichlcdt  uiid  ewiges  Lebon.  Zeitz,  1809,  B^. 
Zgr. 

1013.  Veillodter,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
tlber  Leben,  Tod  und  Un8terblicUkeit  ...  . 
3«  Aufl.  NUruberg,  (1809,  14,)  1818,  8o.  pp. 
152. 

1014.  "Wallter,  George.  Probable  Arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Immortality  of  tbo  Soul. 
(In  his  Essays,  Lond.  1809,  8«>,  II.  39-73.)    //. 

1015.  [Hecker,  Meinr.  CorjieliusJ.  Bemerkun- 
gen  UlH*r  Wieland's  Euthanasia;  zur  Berulii- 
gung  fiir  diojenigen,  welchen  die  Iloflfnung 
eines  kiinftigen  L^bens  und  der  Verelniginig 
mit  den  Ihrigen  theuer  und  wichtig  ist. 
Leipzig,  1810,  Ho.  pp.  2f)8. 

A    new   cd..  KlbfrfcM.  1818,  8«,  with   the  title:  — 
"  Ncuf  .Vthiiiiiisia,  Eur  ReruLigung,'   etc. 

1010.  Sopliron,   oder   nn*in    Loben    jcmseits. 
I'tMiilttiit   zti  »1«T   .*^flirift :    EI|ii/.i-ii    (bv   C.   l\ 
Siiit-'niH]  ...     .     Lcipzitr.  ISIO,  S".  f±.'i  sli.) 
See  Kuhraiaim,  Handb.  d.  thtol.  Ut.,  II.  i.  4>0. 

1017.  Tru>*ler,  .lol.n.  LL.D.  IVl.iclio.l  Pbilo- 
Hopiiiciil  Tli<»uj;htf<  of  more  thnii  28u  Authors 
on  Man.  \\U  Faculties,  Life,  Dcjtth  and  Immor- 
tjiiify.    -2  vol.     London,  1810,  >^°.  ll.«. 

1018.  [Turlot,  Fran9oist  Clauile].  Etudes  Mir 
la  tlieorif  do  ravenir.  ou  Considerations  Kur 
le^  merveilles  ot  It's  myKt^^readc  la  nature,  rt- 
lativement  aux  futures  dcstinee.s  de  rhonunc. 
Par  F.  C.  T#**#».  2  torn.  Paris,  1810,  S^ 
F. 

1019.  Horn,  Georg.  Ucber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
Se«'l('.    Kin  Yorsuch.   Giesi^en,  1811,  8o.  pp.  50. 

1020.  Lielimaiiii,.Toh.Friodr.  PhiJnix.  Neuer 
Versiuh  Liter  dio  Unsterbliclikeit  der  menscb- 
liclicn  Sofle,     Konigsberg,  1811,  S*".  pp.  78. 

1021.  "Werner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Pro- 
duktioiifskraft  der  Erde,  o<ler  die  Entstehuug 
deH  .Menscbcnge.<chlccbts  aus  Naturkraften. 
3»   AuH.     Leipzig,   (1811,   19,)    182(5,  8^   1  th. 

"  InimortR)«m  cm«  animum  por  totimi  librum  de- 
monstrare  coDutus  cbI." —  Wcgtchcdcr. 

1022.  Schreiber,   Joh.    Obribtuph.      Sollten 

Pernonlicbkeit  und  Vergeltung  wirklich  naoh 

dom  Tode  atif hiiren  ?     {Journal  fur  I*rcdi(j<r, 

Bd.  HI.  Heft  .3,  [1812,]  pp.4fiO-553.> 

In  opposUlim  to  Wleland.   See  Brctschneldcr,  Sj/ft. 
Entwick.,  p.  f^l. 

1023.  BretscVnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  i:e*l)er 
Tod,  Un^  terbhcbkeit  und  Auferstehung.    Ftlr 
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Zweifelnde  und  Trancmde.    In  einigen  Re< 
Hgionsvortriigen.     Leipzig,  1818,  8».  pp.  146.  ' 
—  2«  AuDg.,  Leipzig.  ISSi,  8«.    {Predigteri  an 
Simn-una  f>4fttaf/en ,  1.) 
8c«  Freude,  Wegtceisir,  I.  434. 

1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.  Creed  Philosophic, 
or  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  London, 
1813,  4<».  pp.  115.     G. 

1025.  [Fearn,  John].  An  Essay  on  Immor- 
tality. ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkelev,  Dr.  Reid, 
and  Professor  Stewart.  London,  1814,  S®.  pp. 
vi.,  328.     G. 

Sec  MonUUg  Rev.  for  Uarch,  1818;  LXXXT.  2t»- 
a04. 

1026.  Rnhestnnden  eines  Greises  am  nafaeu 
Giabe, dem  Nacbdenkeu  iiberdic  Unstcrblich- 
keit  der  men»«chlicben  Seele  gewidmet.  Han- 
nover, 1814,  8<».  pp.  03. 

*'  Preitcnta  the  gt-neral  argnnieota  In  a  popular  way." 
— J?rer«c». 

1027.  Pok.k.er,  Joh.  Pieter.  Redevoering,  ten 
betooge  dat  <le  nuttigheid  van  do  onsterfeiyk- 
held  der  ziele  zioh  niet  slechts  bepnalt  tot  de 
zeileknnde.    Mi^elburg,  1816,  8«».  /.  0.40. 

1027».  GrUvell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der 
Mensch.     1815.     .^ee'No.  3034. 

1028.  Keratry,  Auguste  Ililarion  de.  Do 
PexiMtence  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmoitalit^  da 
r&ine.     i»ari8, 1815,  12«>.  pp.  xxiv.,  2li0.    B. 

1029.  I«ang,  Philippe,  the  Abbe.  De  rimmor- 
talit6  de  i  anie,  oth'.     Paris,  1810,  8«.  pp.  8. 

1029*.  Seldlitz,Carl  Sigisnuind-ron.  Licht- 
punkte  der  LebeuHuiichte,  odcr  der  Friede 
meiner  Vernunft  niit  sich  eelbst  tlber  die 
Ilerkunft  und  Bentimmung  des  Menschen. 
Brc-'lau,  1810,  8<>.  1  i  th. 

lOST).  Rlohmann,  J(»h.  GemoinfawlichoDar- 
Htellung  und  \Viinligung  aller  gehaltreichen 
Beweisarten  fUrGott  und  ft-r  die  Vnsterblich- 
keit  der  Seele.  Stuttgart  und  Tiibingen, 
J817, 8«.  pp.  146. 

1031.  Groos,  Friedr.  Betrnchtungen  liber 
nioralischc  Freihelt,  ^n^terMicllKeit  der 
Seele  tiU'l  Gott.  Mit  einer  Vone«le  von  0. 
A.  i:.sclienmayer.     Tiibingen,  1818,  •'^".  pp.  ^12. 

lO'VJ.  [Kagt,  J<»seph].  Ernnter  Blick  in  <1ju« 
kr.nltij^e  lA'ben,  o«ler  das  Reich  tier  Gei.>-ter. 
W;  izl.tug.  1818,  80.  pp.  296. 

103.?.  [Polellka,  .Mieluiel  de].  E.^sais  pbi- 
losoj>lii<nies  ^nv  llioninie,  nes  [irintiiKiux  rap- 
ports el  .xa  (b'Ktiiu'e  ...  Huivi.s  d'observations 
Hur  le  iM'au.  PuMies  par  L.  H.  tie  Jac<4>. 
d'apivt*  lew  manuscrit.''  coiilii's  par  1  auteur. 
2  pt.  Halle,  18lh,  8".  pp.  xx.,  472.—  Nouv.6d. 
auguiejitee,  Petersb.  1822,  So. 
•'  I*l;»t()uio  idea?*."  — //rc/ocft. 

I'nU.  ApeleutlieruH }  or,  An  Eflort  to  at- 
tain Intelleetual  l-ieedom.  In  lour  Parts. 
I.  On  Religit)U!iandMt>i»llustr«iction.  ...  III. 
On  ^Supernatural  Revelation.  IV.  On  a  Future 
State  . . .  London,  18l»,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  285.  0. 
Pnrt  IV.  comprise*  pp.  l"9-*.H5. 

103,5  BurnKlde,  Robert.  The  Religion  of 
ManUiiul.  in  a  ."^eries  of  Essays.  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, ISIU.-^o. 

Vol.  t  ,  pii.  1-94.  t-ojitains  ("saya  "On  the  Realitj 
nuil  ili«  Nature  v(  tlic  FuHtic  State,"'  "  iLc  Daiigcr 
of  Future  Misery, '■  and  "  tlic  Attainabliruc^s  of  Future 
Fclicltj-," 

10.36.  Ooit,  Ilnsterblichkeit,  Witnlerseben.  Fin 
TiOst-  und  Audacbtsbiichlein  fUr  Gebildete 
au.s  alien  Stknden.  .I"  A.  Quedlinbtir;;.  (  — ) 
I8J9,  go.— 4«  vermebrte  A.,  1S26,  8^  I  th. 

1(*S7.  Ijeliniann,  Joh.  Friedr.  Freimuthige 
(Jt'danken  :.I)er  ein  Leben  nach  dem  Tt^e. 
Tilsit,  I81»,  8».  4  ffr. 

1038.  M^rlglit,  Richard.  Eae^y  on  a  Futur* 
Lile.     Uverpool,  181V,  12<>. 
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1039.  Thomson,  Tbomu.  The  Immortality 
of  the  ijoul,  and  other  Poems.  Glasgow,  1819. 
12».  2*. 

1040.  Broi;rn,  Thomas,  M.D,  Of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Sonl.  (In  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philoi.  of  the  Mind.  19th  ed.,  Edinb.  [Ist  ed., 
1820, /f.J  1851,  8«,  IV.  399-464.)    B. 

1041.  Gody  eeuwigheid,  onsterfelijivhcid,  ge-  ! 
dachten  ran  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobi  en  | 
anderen.    Leeu warden,  1820»  sm.  8«.  Jl.  U.90. 

1042.  Bahle,  Job.  Gottlieb.    Uebar  Unsprung 
and    Leben    des    Menschengeschlechts    und 
das  kiinftige    Loos    nach  dcm    Todo.     £ino  ! 
freie,  naturwissenschaftliche  Ansicht.  Braun-  | 
schweig,  1821,  8*.  pp.  156.  I 

1043.  Frledrlcli,  Theodor  Heinr.  PhalXna,  ! 
Oder  Leben,  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  £in  i 
Teraach,  den  Glaubon  an  die  UnsterblichKeit  , 
der  8eclo  ...  zu  crwkrmen  and  so  beleAsn.  | 
Hit  cinem  biograplii^chen  Vorwort  heraus- 
gegeben  ron  K.  G.  Priitzel.  Altona,  1821, 8o. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Immortality  I  a  Poem.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Pastor:  a  Po«n.  London,  1821, 
8«.  pp.  80. 

1045.  liryttenbacli,*  Daniel,  the  younger. 
Oratio  do  Immortalitate  Anlmi.  {Opuscuhiy 
Lugd.  Bat.  1821,  8»,  Vol.  II.) 

1040.  Barralller,  Honor6  NoSl  Fran<^is  Do- 
minique. De  rinimortalit6  do  T&me.  Ouvrnge 
posthume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  8o.  (4^  sh.) 

1047.  Bro'nrne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  lU'-  , 
ligion;  accompanied  by  References  to  Pa,H- 
■ages  in  Numerous  Authurt«,  illustrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1822,  8».  pp.  viii.,  61.'). 

EMmjs  XXIII.   and   XXIV.  (pp.  64-i-£K7)  relate  to 
the  loimatcrialitj  and  Immortallly  of  the  Soul. 

1048.  Gedanken  Uber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  nncligclarf- 
•ene  Handschrift  von  einem  Preundo  c^cr 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Vorbcrlcht,  Annier- 
Irangon  and  einem   Nachtrag  ...  heraunj^e- 

Sben  von  Fr.  O.  F.  Schliiger.    Nordhausen, 
22,  [1823?]  8«.  pp.67.  %or. 

1049.  Gouttl^re,  Henri  Auguste.  L'immor- 
talit^  do  I'Anu',  po^ine  d4di6  k  Tonibre  dtt  C.i- 
millo.  Lillo,  1822,  ^•.  pp.  12.— 4*  id.,  i7»iV/. 
(1826,  n8,)lh57,  8».  pp.16. 

1060.  Hints  to  Mcdlcnl  Students  upon  tho 
Subject  of  a  Futtiro  Life :  extracted  frtmi  . . . 
[Butler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
tice.t  from  otiier  Pulilicutions  . . .  nn<I  with  it 
Preface  by  tlic  F^itor.  . . .  York,  1823,  8«>.  pp. 
xxxii.,  51.     G. 

1051.  Wyttcnbacli,  Job.  Hugo.  Urania, 
odcr  die  .Nutur  in  ihrer  htfhern  Bedeutung. 
Bin  Seitenstilck  r.ur  Anthologic:  Tod  und  Zii- 
kunfl.  . . .  Leipzig,  182S,  »•.  — 2»  A.,  1826,  8». 
1  th.  Ififlrr. 
8co  No.  M9. 

1062.  IVeliren,  or  IVebrn,  Job.  Gottfrie<l 
.  ▼on»  Tasciienltucli  fllr  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, auf  das  Jahr  1825.  Beweise  aus  der 
Vernunftreligiou  Uber  das  Daseyn  Oottes  und 
die  Unstcrblichkeit  der  Seale.  Erfurt,  [1824,] 
li«>.  12  ^r. 

1053.  Amillet  de  Safl^le,  P.  Hipp.  Essai 
sur  leit  preuves  dirfctes  et  rigoureuses  de 
rinimortalito  de  I'&me  etde  la  creation.  IHuis, 
1825,  «•.  (4i  sh.) 

1054.  Antenrletli,  Job.  Heinr.  Ferd.  von. 
Ueber  don  .Menschen  und  seine  HoflTnung  einer 
Fortdauer,  voni  Standpunkte  des  Naturfor- 
scliers  aus.  Mit  Anhang.  Tubingen,  1825, 
8».  pp.  121. 

1065.  Gniitseiif  Cnut.    Die  Unsterblichkeit. 


Ein  Vertnch  ...    .    Kiel,  1825,  9«.  pp.  xri., 

48. 

"  SchelUncUoh."— Aretedk. 

1056.  I«ang^,  Wiilippc,  the  Abbi.  L'homme 
inimortel,  epttre.    Paris,  1825,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1057.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  von.  AusfUhr- 
liche  Darstellung  des  Grundes  uusers  Glau- 
bens  UM  Unsterbliclikeit.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1826,  HO.  pp.  147. 

A  DaniMh  translntton,  Copenhagen.  1827,  8*.  —  Tlii.< 
work  preiienta  tha  ttUologieal  argnnicut.  * 

1058.  [Bolzano,  Derniiardj.  Athana8ia,udt;r 
(Jrtln<le  filr  die   rnsterblichkoit  «lcr 


336.  — 2»  Aufl. 


Soelf. 
ibitl. 


Sulzbach,  1827,  8«>.  pp 
1838,  S'.  pp.  280. 

1059. Anhang  .. .  enthaltendeiuekritisclio 

Uebersicht  der  Literatur  iiber  Unnterblichkeir 
seit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulzbach,  1888, 
8».  pp.  115. 

lOGO.  Rabbe,  Job.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkeit 
und  Wiedersehn,  o<ler  die  hiiliero  Welt  in 
tins  und  uber  un«.  Keden  an  Gebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8».  pp.  168. 

1061.  [RIcliter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich].  Selina 
Oder  Uber  die  Unrttorblichkeit.  Von  Jeain 
Paul.  2  Theile.  Sttittgart  und  Tubingen, 
1827,  So.  pp.  xiv.,  186.  iv.,  240. 

1062.  Allin,  Tlionia^.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materinlity  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul : 
tho  Clianicter  and  Foliy  of  Modern  Atheism ; 
and  tho  NeceHsity  of  a  Divine  Hevelation.  2d 
£d.,  witli  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1849,8*. 
5*.  6</.,  and  1J«,  3.t.  Cd. 

1062*.  Bromlleld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Imuiurtality ;  a  Sermon  on  Kccles.  xii.  7,  witli 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828, 8«>.    BL. 

1063.  Kessler,  Heinr.  Das  Unsterbliche  and 
die  Kittlichu  Freiheit.  PhilosoniiiHclie  Untor- 
suchung  ...    .     Heilbronn,  1828,  8«.  (5i  sh.) 

1064.  Relnhold,  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
hoiten  und  Ixdircn  Uber  Religion,  Glaulien, 
Wi&ien,  Unsterblicbkeit.  . . .  Hamburg,  1828, 
8<».  (11  sh.) 

1065.  Steirart,  Dugald.  Tho  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  und  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
vol.    IJ.wt.Mi,  1828,  s>.    H. 

Sc«Vo«.  II.  pp.  121-180,  "Ur  a  Future  Suie;"  or 
hU  WorU.  cJ.  bjr  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  VII.  ICl-ilS.     U. 

1066.  IVilkens,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  der 
llewuiHc  fUr  diiH  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
.sterbllclikeit  der  menscliliclicn  Secle  durch  sie 
Kelb:<t  Ubcrlasseno  Vernunft;  oiii  iiistorisch- 
kritischer  Vcrsuch.    MUiister,  1828, 8«.  8^r. 

1067.  'Wlrf^man,  George.  An  K.H!«ay  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Uixly  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.     London,  1828,  8».  pp.  ISO. 

1068.  Crombie,  Alex,  Natural  Theology;  or 
Ef«;»ay!«  oil  tlie  Kxistonce  of  Deity  anil  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immaterinlity  of  tho  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1829, 
8».    H. 

Od  immaterial iam,  mo  Vol.  II.  pp.  S1S-4M;  OD  a 
future  state,  (bid.  pp.  4S&-6I0. 

10(}8».  Hope  (Tlie)  uf  Immortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    Kilinburgh,  182U,  8«>.    BL.  ' 

1060.  I«.,  C.  A.  Gedanken  tlber  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  nifln  (ilaubeni^bekenntnin, 
\ox\  C.  A.  L.    K<mneburK,  1821>,  £•.  4  gr. 

1070.  IVimgeit,  P.  van  der.    Verhande- 

ling  over^de  wsuirdij  ilcr  woteuschappen  in 
een  volgend  loven.  . . .  Bekroond  met  den 
gouden  Eeropr^s  van  bet  Zeenwsch  genoot- 
schap  der  wetenschappen.  2*  druk.  (Middel- 
burg,  182»,)  Tiel.  1841, 8«.  fl.  1  (X). 

AlM    In    the   Nieuwt     VerJuitidelingen    van    h«$ 
HceiciHeA  ftmocUekap,  etc.  for  1833,  V>  deel,  1*  ituk. 

1071.  Davis,  Rev.  William.  The  true  Dignity 
of  Hnman  Nature,  or  Man  viewed  in  relation 
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L»  cuaa  m.— DBsiiKY  or  thk  soul. 

[mmarMlltf.   Icarlon,  UN,  1».  pp.  iiIt^        PM^nHohhiW  and  d»  IbOItMmUm  I 
.    G.~tlaw  rd,  nfimi,  aid.  IKIt,  If.  dMMr._»T«m«hi«»  aal  Ta-bwrla  A«a 

IB Tnnl ler, Th>  Ual  Dan  dTi  Phl- 


FUlbr."— A  Pwm  tnulitka. 

Jh,  Uulw.1.  GHluikoii  Olxr 

d  Uwtcrbllcbkglt  su  den    Pikplcru 

dim  Dmlun,  Mbtt  (Ibhb  AAiuicu  tbrolu- 
■iKtHalTitebaD  Xcain  ...  .  NUrnberc, 
^L*"ffiS!L««.  IT       III  ,  ]«.   bhX. 

10T3.  NavnBBB,  MoriB  Jfrnit  Adulpk.  Var- 

*aeh  rtD«  BBwelM  fUr  dli  DuUrCuclikBlt 

dn-  SmIo,  mu  dsB  ^nlolafiKtaaD  Btud- 

pankta  ...    .    Bann,  I8lll,'^-t>p. 'Ul-i  ISZ- 
1014.  VnlBa.F.T.  UularbUolikalt  ...   Ldp. 

il«^im»-  PP-  «■ 
ins.  Blmschs,  Barnh.  Halnr.  PhUaophliclw       iiodArtli- 

ciui«i.ikhki>(t.ij.bw^  W":  Y''  "ff!"^     '"■  ■■■  *i  Bi_i«d«i,  (isis,  a.)  UMt,  ►. 

■ich  du  ewim  Labrn  f    bftirt  nod  Oolhi,        __.  ,1^   gj2.    it  «"~-'         —- ' 

Ktl,  B>.  pp.  dr.,  ITL    X  1  fCi  nuiuto.  ir<im  ini  »'  — ■— , 

^PulIjJuli~«Mjta(Ik><HM»g(pnHHlla-  ;'_w.rt.iul  tw  C.  WUfikr."  ^  l..  H^^ti.Kiii; 

1^  bnLhT  Jill,  IWl  I1Jz!>fS.     |J(J 


■bill  It  Ibr 

11.  ^. 

IW.  IFslua,  Cbriitka  Bmb.    Dt*  bUIihi- 

pUKbfl  Oehclmlthn  tod  dar  QMtvbllcUtH 


*■■.,*■  

1017.  PkBlB*)  Curl  Haliu.  Irlivd.  Dtbndla 
Dniterbllchkiill  did  Hanaehan  nnd  dan  Zmtand 
dn  Lcbani  nieti  dam  Toda,  ant  ilani  Ornnd* 
dar  Verniiiift  and  ilNUIdiai  OOkabuiing.  » 
nrlHontaADll.  7ttiitt|art,ini,S>.Iip.l». 

10TB.  Frl«d*rl«b,  Oatb.  Uabar  dla  Fmiht 
dnMeDnchrnTtiffdeniTodaimdaaliia  r«1>FEev 
FoHibinar  DKb  Ebm.  raokfUt  >.U.,  IgU, 
f.  (3  «b.) 

10r».  Hfinrlel,  Oao.  Lad«. 


iT^S 


10r».  Hfinrlel.  Oao.  Lad«. 


1081).  Haflhil,  (Jc*.  J»e.}  Lodw.    Bri.fc  llWr        i!  Hofr'AjJ^i'fi.riUni'iSi'' 8^^*'  tio'' "' 


die  UnRarhliqhkelt  itar  Diaiucbllcbi 


Pndcanar  Welw  In  LHpilc.   Abp^rnrkt  niu        aen  fllr  die  I'nitErbllrlikpIl  dvr  tni 

der  Bmlaner  ZailaiArih:  I>er  Prbphel.  Bres-        Seele  Im  Ucbia  drr  iiirlinUlInu  1' ,._- 

■■>n,lt^»*.  ...    Bwlln,  im.  f.jpp.  mH,  Sa.    A 

1831,    Soa  Ho.  3»mi.  '^'*^/  "!"■  ""^^  ^  ''""'  '™'  °"-  *"-*"- 

montiun'leUiHliEiilluuiii.iii  ...    .    BwiLu,  ^*•^  <!•"'•>"■  ■*'"■,    TlioniM  a  Smpnlii 
inn,  lO.  lip.  H>.  I      '-"  Tniniiflpiiiill.iii  rler  I'enHDlk'likeili-PU' 

AwTiVj.Siaifc^jLV^'iil.ia.uT-'ii/'^' I     Hi.)  "' 

lORK  MbUimIi,  Itavld.    Tin'  IninHXIiiltt*  of  I  lOOT.  fltuwa,  C.  A.    Bin  Blick  In  du  Jv- 
tha»}nliwlih..ihM'P.wa.<.  ...    Kin.iAii«rt-       wiu  ...    .     HmHd,ISU.R«.  is.li.) 
jHn  KJ.    Se«-Y.Tk.(...)l!ll»,l*>.i.p.  i.,!ls.ji^  MaUer.Jnllra^   Wel«*.-,,nBKLa|-i.mJ 

UMj.  Plcble,  Imnian.  Herni.    IHu  Ideu  Orr  |      Lcbra  Ton  dei  Uniicrblidikait   batr^Hd; 
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8B0T.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 
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recensirt.    (TheoL  Shid.  u.  Krit,^  1885,  pp. 

703-79 ».)    H. 

1099.  Beokcrfly  Hubert.  Ueber  Carl  Fricdrich 
Gtfachors  Yersuch  eines  Erweisea  der  porson- 
lichen  Unsterblichkeit  vom  Standputikte  dcr 
Hegerachen  Lehre  ana.  Nebst  einem  Anhango 
Uber  die  Anwendung  der  HegorBchen  Methode 
auf  die  WIssenschaft  der  Metapbysik.  . . . 
Hamburg,  1836,  8«».  pp.  vl.,  95.    D. 

1100.  Bravey  J.  Sterven  en  berlevcn.  Jets 
tot  be.-ituur  en  troost  op  den  weg  naar  bet 
graf.  Nienwe  uitg.  Amst.  (1886,)  1842,  $». 
Jl.  1.50. 

1101.  Bngelmaniiy  C  F.  A.  Die  ftcbUnsto 
OHtergabe.  Ganz  kurze  und  dentliche  Bewcisc 
fUr  die  Unsterblichkcit  der  menocblichon 
Seele.  . . .    Leipzig,  1886,  16o.  (5  ab.) 

1102.  [Vcchner,  Oust.  Tbeodor].  Daa  BUch- 
lein  vom  Lebeu  nacb  dem  Tode.  Yon  Dr. 
Mises.    No.  VI.  ...    Dreaden,  1836,  16».  pp. 

50.    H. 

A  Dutch  trmntlatlon,  Oroningen,  ItOi,  8b. 

1103.  Fello-vres,  Robert.  The  Religion  of  the 
Univerae :  with  Con8olat<yy  Views  of  a  Future 
State ,  and  Suggustiona  on  tlie  most  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  1836,  1>.  pp.  xxlii.,  240     H. 

1104.  GttAcliel,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  siebenfUltige 
03terf.:i;;c.  ...     Berlin,  1886,  8«».  (3*  sh.) 

1105.  HUrlln,  Sam.  Unsere  Anaprilche  auf 
Fortdauor  noch  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  des 
geaunden  Menachenveratandea.  . . .  Stutt- 
gart, 1836,  8«».  pp.  76. 

1106.  HuflTell,  (Job.  Jac.)Lndw.  DieUnaterb- 
lichkeit,  oder  die  peraUnliche  Fortdauer  de^ 
Mendchen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufa  Ncue  beleucb- 
tet  ...  .  2*, verbeaserto Auflage.  Carlsrubo, 
(1886,)  1838,  8*.  pp.  Tii.,  163.    F. 

1107.  [Smltli,  Elizur  Goodrich].  Natural  Evi- 
denceii  of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
well.  1  {Christ.  Quar.  Spectator  for  Dec.  1886 ; 
Vlil.  556-577.)    H. 

1108.  ^Vohlfartli,  Job.  Friedr.  Tbeodor. 
TriuTnph  dea  Glaubena    an    Unaterblichkelt 

■  und  Wiederaehen  Uber  Jeden  Zweifel.  ...  2» 
. . .  vermehrte  Aufl.  Rudolatadt,  (1886,)  1842, 
12».  pp.  Tiii.,  292. 

1109. Der  Tempel  dor  Unsterblichkeit  oder 

neue  Anthologie  der  wichtigaten  Auaaprtlcbe 
be-wndera  neuerer  Weiaen  Uber  peraOnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederaehen.  . . .  Blanken- 
haln,  1837,  8».  (16  ah.) 

1110.  GonradI,  Kaaimir.  XJnsterbltcbkeit 
und  ewigeM  Leben.  —  Voraucb  elner  Entwicke- 
lung  ded  Unatorblichkeit  der  menachlicben 
Seele  ...    .     Mainz,  1837,  8».  pp.  x.,  156.    D. 

R'!vlewed  bj  J    R.  Rrdmana  in  Ui«  Jukrb.  /  wiu. 
Kritik  for  May   1938.  ootl.  797-806.     B 

1111.  Damst^,  K.  Geacbiedkundige  beschon- 
wing  van  bet  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leven.  Eene  voorlezing.  Groningen,  1887, 
8».  fi.  0.50. 

1112.  Hanpt,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Gott  Tugend  und  Unaterbllcbkeit,  dargMtellt 
...  .  i>  verbesHerto  und  vermehrte  Aufl. 
Leipzig.  (1837,)  1843,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  258. 

1112».  At nalle,  Robert.  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  ia  in  us.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  'Ac.  London,  1888, 
32«. 

1113.  Bartl&olm^fls,  Christian  f  J.  Wilhelm). 
Examen  critique  des  preuves  de  rimmortallt6 
deTAme.    1888. 

1114.  [Hammetty  George  A.].  ADiasertatton 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  against  a  Future 
SUte.  . . .    New-Tork,  1888, 12*.  pp.  46. 


1115.  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  [Tts  natural 
evidencea.1  {Christian  Rev.  for  Sept.  1838; 
111.  3G5-3<9.)    H. 

1110.  Phlloflopliy  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Life.    Ixjuilon,  1838,  32».  U.  Qd. 

1117.  Trento-vrsk.1,  Bronialaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  Uominia  iEtcnm.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibusgormanixillustrata  ...  .  Friburgi 
Briaigavorum,  1838,  8».  pp.  85. 

1118.  AebU,  Job.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  men«ctilichen  Seele  und  ihr  Zuatand  jon- 
seita  des  Grabca.  Elne  Untersuchung  far  ge- 
bildete  Leaer  in  Briefen.  ...  ZUrich,  1889, 
8«.  pp.  viii.,  224. 

A    D%Uch  translation,    Derenter,   1841,    9.     See 
Freudc.  Wegtniter,  I.  417-4'.U 

1119.  Immortality  <  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  183©,  large  12o.  pp.  200.    G. 

1120.  Immortality  (De  i')de  i'&me,  ou  quel- 
ques  autrea  reflexions  quo  j  ai  njoutdes  h  celles 
quo  je  reproduiais  en  1833,  sur  le  m^me  s^Jet. 
Paris,  1839,  80.  pp.  20. 

1121.  N^urn1i«rger»  Jos.  Chr.  Emil.  Still- 
Leben,  oder  I. bur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefe  an  eino  Freundin.  Kempten, 
1839, 12«>.  pp.  271.  — 2«  Aufl..  ibid.  1842. 

See  Frcude.  WegweUer,  1.414,  415. 

1122.  ZamortI  Hercules,  des  ungariscbcn 
Edelmanna,  Theoacbiache  Mutbmassnngen 
Uber  Gottbeit,  Geiaterwirknng,  Menschbeit, 
Unsterblichkeit  und  FUrsebung.  Vertfflent- 
licbt  durcb  M.  v.  Scboeler.  Berlin,  1889»  8*. 
(13^  ab.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  George,  Vicar  of  Bre^fidd. 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  448.    BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  235-418,  "  Proof  of  a  Future  SUte." 

1124.  Groosy  Friedr.    Meino  Lebro  von  der 

SersOnliclien    Fortdauer    des    menMchlichen 
eistes  nacb  dem  Tode.     Neu  bearbcitet.  ... 
2>  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 16*.  pp.  51. 

1125. Der  Zwiefache,  der  iiussere  und  der 

innero  Mensch.  —  Als  zweiter  Theil  der  Scbrift : 
"fifeine  Lehre  von  der  persUnlichen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  1846, 12".  pp.  52. 

1126. Das  Dasein  Gottes.    SeitenstUck  cu 

dem  Schriften :  "  Melne  Lehre  von  der  persOn- 
licben  Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841» 
16«»  pp.  56. 

1127.  Kerndttrfer,  Heinr.  Aug.  Athanasia, 
oder  BeweisgrUnde  Uber  Dasein  Gottes  una 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlicben  Seele.  Qued- 
linburg,  1840, 12».  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klenclce,  Herm.  Der  Sterbende  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letzte  Erden- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menschen.  Phy- 
siologische  Gabe  an  ft-eidenkende  Gebildete 
. .      .    Leipzig,  1840,  lO".  pp.  vi.,  106.    F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Godefroi.  Reflexions  phi- 
loeopbiques  et  morales  aur  le  rapport  de 
I'bomme  avec  la  divinity,  sur  ramiti6,  sur 
rUnmortalit^  de  Time.  . . .  Paris,  1840»  18*. 
(1  sh.) 

1130.  Becker^  F.  Nouvelles  preuves  pby- 
siquee  et  morales  de  Texistence  de  Dieu  et  de 
rimmortalit6  de  T&me.  Paris,  1841,  3>. 
(4i  ab.) 

1131.  Cbanning,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortality. [Sermon  on  2 Tim.  I.  10.]  (Worki^ 
Boston,  1841, 12«»,  IV.  16^182.)    H. 

1132, Ueber Unsterblichkeit.  ...    Ausdem 

Englisoben  (ibersetzt  und  niit  cinem  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  Sch ticking  zu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  8».  pp.  ai. 

1133  CliAtel,  Ferd.  Frnn^oia,  the  AhU,  Din- 
coura  sur  I'im mortal it6.  Mars  1841.  Paris, 
1841,  8*.  (1  ab.) 
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CLAM  XXL— mmiT  OV  THB  flOUIfc 


Im  M«la,ui  tkaft 


lUl  FlMMertOwl  PhillpB.  TMMdi  doer 
wlwMnwNiftUfhin  Befrflnauif  dar  Idee  der 
UmterbUebkeit.  (flute's  AOidhr./  PkOoB^ 
HMt^TI.  1-46;  IMU  TIL  46-79.)  A 
UaSu  B««JKIltMt  Se9. 0.  D.  On  8es  la  the 
World  to  Cone,  aa  Enajr  ...  •  London^tMl, 
]S».  pp.  TiL,  8881    F, 

ItabttiM  ikei  "Ikani  to  e 
tfcto  iltriiwrtee  to  la  ill  Mfw 

1186.  JamBjTf .  Die  HoAraiia  dee  Chrleten 

ttber  den  Grttbem,  odor  ftewmlmigder  lartee- 
ten  BlUtben  Uber  Tbd,  UaeterMfchkelt  und 
Wlederaeben,  mm  alien  Zelten,  TOlkern  and 
Keliglooen.    OmOnd,  t841«  8>.  (6i  ih.) 

118T.  Mieltkmlmtf  Gui  Lodw.  Torleenngen 
tiber  die  Peraitaillehkelt  Oottee  nnd  Uneterb- 
llcfakelt  der  Seele,  odor  die  ovlce  Pen6nlich- 
kelt  d«i  Qeieteo.  ...  Berila, l841«  8».  (20^ 
■h.)  « 

1188.  Oroa, .  DaUpefwnaliMdeDlenet 

do  rimmortalit4  do  riine.^Kzaaien  de  qnel- 

a  nee  rieoltats  de  la  phlloinphte  alloBMnde  par 
ln»,Dr.    Berlin,  lMI,8».ppiTL,  184 +.    F. 
la  appMlitoo  te  MIsMm. 

tl88».  Prawraa  d'on  aotra  Bonde,  ftmdAee 
■or  la  nature,  la  irtillaaopliSa,  rUfltoire  et  la 
religion.    Parie,  IMI,  18*.  (6  ih.) 

A  l^miuk  tnuudaika,  wkk  tfca  titto.  **  BztitoBBte 
M  Mr*  ■waao.  dwortriia.'* •••.  Madrid, ISil T  «•; 
aa  ilMfm  tnoitottoa,  eallltod  *'  Prer*  dl  mm  altiv 
■ond*,"  cto.  lAm  ed..  MItaae,  IMl,  S*.  Thto  pvporii 
!•  b«  ••  TrwhutoM  dal  ItaMMe  dl  L.  M." 

1188.  Stimww,  David  Vriedr.  Die  chrietUche 
Glaabennlehre  in  ihrer  ceedUchtltchen  Snt- 
wicklunc  and  Im  Kaanm  nit  der  modemen 
Wleeenaehaft  dargeetellt  ...  .  S  Bda.  TO- 
Uncen,  1M*^I,  &.    O. 

Vol.  II..  pp.  Kl'im,  eiatalBt  aa  hWeriodI  ud 
•rlOealRTtowar  the  dMtiiM«r  tfca  tatwretlto  aa  It 
tea  been  teld  In  11m  (Arlatlae  ekaiaa,  aed  af 
pkHoMpkiaal  tteariaa  rwpanthiglMailalltj, 
ragarda  tte  daetrioa  or  ft  mate  lUi  aa  «•  the  4 
9m9mj  vhleh  vpeeolatire  arltklaw  tea  la  aoaitet,  aad, 
IT  paa4blMo  Taa^atok."    8aa  Kaa.  1141, 1«». 

1180*.  "Wlldy  C.  A.  Der  Vemnnftglaabe  ... 
bogriindet  anf  oino  natnrphlloeophlacho  Be- 
trnchtuMf;  dcH  Univomuinfl  znr  Ucbcrxongung 
von  Ciott  nml  UnHtcrblichkeit  dos  Ueistea. 
I^'iprJu.  1H4I,  8».  (4  ah.) 

1140.  Ante  (I/).  Kntrctiona dn  fiunlllo  our  son 
uxiMtciirc,  mm  originc.  Ha  itpiritualit^,  ...  lum 
immortJilllo  ...  par  M.  *••.  3«  6d.  Lillo, 
(IWi,  62,)  IRfil,  l-2».  pp.  228. 

1141.  BnobyCI).  R6flcxlonB8arlaI>i>gniAtiqufl 
di»  StruuHrt.     Lyon,  1942,  S^.  pp.  27.    I). 

The  U>  rcr  part  of  thif  well- written  etiaj  (flmt  pultl. 
io  thr  "  K-.<viic<lu  LrnnDah")  Uan  auwer  (oBtrauaf't 
attack  on  th«  doctrine  of  immortality. 

1142.  FIoflMf  Ilcinr.  Joa.  Do  Animorum  Ini- 
mortalitato.    Coluniac,  1H42,  8».  (8  ah.) 

114.1.  Odaeey  Ilcrm.  FrifMlr.  Foracbungon 
Ubonlit*  riiHtorMicbkeitauHdem  BtAmlpunkto 
der  PhiI<HM.iihi(>.  ...  2*  Anflnge.  (Marburg, 
1H42,)  (::iMj»<-I,  IWiO,  8«.  pp.  vlil.,  250. 

J144.  Jonas,  S.  F.  Dio  Socio  M  unsterblicb! 
Rfwii'MMi  nun  der  Wcltw«l«h«'lt,  den  "Wtindcr- 
MTorkcii  dcs  ScbUpfcn,  inKbvHondi'ro  atia  dcni 
Uoliicttf  der  Aatrononiio  und  durch  moraliacbe 
ITol>crfillirung.  ...  Drci  Tbeilo  init  Kunfom. 
8»,  bi'<l(>ntend  vemiobrtn  Auflngo.  Kiel,  (Itit 
<hI.  IS42,>  1K60.  8».  pp.  310   }  .     /'. 

In  nanUk.  Kjobenham,  1K2.  »•;  aadet  OpI.,  1U4. 

114.V  Pl^trly  Conatantin  de,  thf  AIM.  Di« 
rcMniciK'c  do  Dii'U  ot  do  rininiortaUt6  de 
r&nip,  il'apriyH  lea  aclonces  phyaiquea  «t  mo- 
ralcK.    NuuTcUe  M.  Paria,  1M2,  8*.  (18i  ab.) 

I144;.  Lotty  Friedr.  Carl.  Ilerbarti  de  Animi 
Iniinortalltato  Doctrina.    Qottingae,  1S42, 4*. 

(«iHh.)  Ibgr. 

1147.  Afkcllnay  Pet.  Wllh.  Nam  pomit  ex 
PhlKiettphia  Ilegeliana  in  Uenm  Beligionli 
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CMitiaiiaa  Aalml  Inunortalitaa  probari  Dia- 
qoMtlo...  .  Upeal.lM8,8>.pp.48,flL 
IMB.  MlrnmkmMfJLi.  Tod  nnd  Grab,  Umterb- 
'  iiehkelt  md  wledereehea.  Eine  Oedniikaa- 
ftilfle  der  bMen  ftchrilteteller  allcr  Seltea 
andTHker.  ...    QHa,  1848, 12i. pp. d06. 

11481  ChTAjTy  Jodina  T.  Inunortalltj:  Its  real 
and  alle^  Kvidencea:  being  an  jCtodeaTonr 
to  eecertain  bow  frr  the  Fatiure  Ezieteace  of 
the  namaa  800I  to  dtocoreraUe  by  Beaeoa. 
ad  Ed^  rerleed  and  enlarged,  with  Obeerra- 
tlons  on  Fatvre  PanMunent,  ...  London, 
(I84SJ  1847, 8*.  pp.  It.,  TO.  BA^  G, 
**Jl  rmrj  aHfJeat  traaliaa,  mfmrj 

•vlaeea  tte  praacaee  *r  aa  aMa 

Mmm.tf  ame.  MM.,l.wm. 

1140^  HUtjfy  ,  and 

UneterUienkeit  ni^  Jenaeita,  odcr  feiettoe 
Fortdteer  nnd  Wiedereehen  mch  dem  Todr. 
Die  nnwIderlMrfaareten  Orllade  dafOr.  ... 
Rottenbmg,  ISO,  16*.  {H  ib.) 

1160.  ImmortalltirofThoaght.  (CkrUUtm 
Rev,  fur  March  IMS ;  ^lU.  6^.)    B. 

lUL  MartlmcaWf  Jamee.    ImmortalitT. 

Tte  ]3:k  DiMMMirw  !■  M*  Mudmwmn  Af  «a 
OrMtaa  Uft,  lat  Bcrlea,  Leadee.  1SUL>.  Baa 
alM  a  acrmaa,  "OrMtHopcafbrarcRtBaaM,"  la  kto 
Jhid<aaaert,  eta.  M  Beriaa.  Laedaa.  IMT,  W, 

lUa.  R.  in  M.  Eigenee  and  Fremdee.  Aetro- 
nomiedie  Befbxlon  Uber  dae  Seelen-Leben 
Tor  nnd  nach  dem  Tode.  Bin  Tortrag  Ton  JL 
InM.    Beriin,  184S,  8*.  pp.  32. 

1168.  BMnmtert  A.  Die  Unaterbllchkatt  «n- 
■erer Pcraon,  wfncnachaltlich beleoehtet ...  . 
Uegnlti,  1848>  6*.  pp.  vlU.,  80. 

1164.  Thmmghtn  on  ImmortaUty.  ( JGnkfar- 
teefter  Ibr  Not.  IMS;  XIUL  385-401.)    A 

1166.  "WUlNnuid.  Job.  Bemh.  Ueber  den 
Zmammenbang  der  Nator  mit  dem  Ueber. 
alnnllehem  and  wie  ein  fnHndllehee  Btodinm 
der  Nator  ...  anf  eine  Fortdaner  dee  Bfen- 
achen  Tun  getotiger  Beite  ...  ale  echleehthla 
nothwendlg  hinwelaet.  ...  Mains,  184S,  8*. 
(S^eh.) 

1166. Ucber  doM  Lcbon  und  acine  ErtKrbeI> 

nnng  ..;  .  [8uppl(>nientary  to  the  aboTe.1 
Mainz,  IA44,  R*.  (34  nb.) 

Iiri7.  Anbcrt,  Mariu.o,  the  AhU.  Traits  de 
I'innnortdlitv  de  I*4mc,  avec  dea  traita  hiet»> 
riiinoM.    2*  ^1.    Lyon,  (. . .)  1M4,  18*.  pp.  180. 

1158.  Dttrlng,  Ilcinr.  (Job.  Micb.)  Euthana- 
aia,  Oder  Boruhigunf?  iin  Tode  durch  den 
nianl)en  an  Unfftcrldicbkcit.  AuaaprOche 
l)orUbmtor  Scbriftateller.  ...  Berlin,  I844» 
8».  pp.  xii.,  380. 

1150.  Feoht.  Clir.  L.    I'cbor  die  Fortdaner 

dc-«  incnKcblicben  (loistort,  in  I)ri«-ffn.  Bin 
>Wibrp«»«cbenk  fmmmer  Fmuen  und  Jnng- 
fr:uii»n  an  doukondo  Miinner  ...  .  Freiburg 
iin  nroiHpiu.  IS44,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  182. 

IKio.  Le  Bauld  do  Nana,  C.  F.  J.    Finger^ 

xeigu  tibor  dit*  l^wiukoit  dvn  inenM>hl{cnen 
Ocistcn,  pt'jirr.nilot  auf  Krfabninpic'lltxe  der 
llimmoIa-undKrdkundc  ...  .  Brcelan,  1844, 
8».  pp.  X.,  <>8. 

1161.  Poat,  Truman  Man'ollns.  Rridence  fhNa 
Natino    fxir    tbc    Inint<»rtnlitv   of   the    PooL 

Amrr.  liiU.  Jifjmt.  for  Oct'.  1844;  2d  8er. 
il.2')4-.".l«M    AB. 
8r«  No.  irJT. 

1102.  Tafel,  Jitb.  Friinlr.  Tmman.  Bupplement 
xu  Kant'H  lli«»-^raphio  uiid  den  Geaammtana- 
gatH>n  nelm-r  Worke,  o«lor:  die  v«n  Kant  ge- 
gobon  KrlhbrungalM'WciKo  fUr  dlo  rnaterblich- 
koit  nnd  fortdaucrndo  Wiedererinnemnga- 
krafl  dor  Hcelo,  durcb  NarbweiKung  eiaer 
grolK»n  FMlarhung  in  ibrer  Vnyerflflach theft 
wloder  Isrge^tcIIt :  neb^t  riner  Wurdignng 
aelner  fiWieren  Bedenken  gegen  —  so  wIe 
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Miner  ■pKtem  Vernanftbeweife  Itlr — die  Un- 
sterblickkelt.    Stuttgart,  1845,  8*.  (4  ah.) 

1163.  Mamlanl  della  Rovere,  Terenzio, 
Cbunt.  Mario  Pagano  orvero  della  immorta- 
litJ^  dialogo.    Parigi,  184A,  8o.  pp.  92. 

Also,  with  the  aubatUadoD  of  "Bolma"  for  'Mm- 
morulIU"  in  the  title,  in  hia  Dialoahl  di  tcienxa 
frima,  I.  553-638.  Parlfft,  1846.  9».  {B.)  For  a  criii- 
eiam  of  Mamlani'a  a  priori  arKunienta  for  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  aee  Debrlt,  HUt.  des  doctrines  philo: 
daru  lltatte  eonttrnporaine,  Parla,  1859.  IS",  pp.  IGO- 
164.  {D.)  Debrlt  highly  pralaea  the  atyie  of  Mami- 
ani's  Dialofues,  thinlilng  tnem  not  unworthy  of  coni- 
parlMm  with  thoae  of  Plato. 

1164.  [Bucklngliainy  Edgarl.  Argnmonts 
fur  inimortality.  {Chriitian  Exam,  for  May, 
IM«;  XL.  349-363.)    H. 

1l4>o.  Curtmann,  Wilh.  J.  Q.  Die  RKthsol 
den  Lebeiia,  ein  VerMUch.  I.  JeiueitB.  Darni- 
Htadt,  1840,  8*.  (11|  ah.) 

1166*.  Derjranx,  Antoine.  Reflexions  sur 
I'org^nisation  v^gdtale  et  animale,  la  trans- 
formation des  matiires,  Tiinmortalit^  de  r&mc, 
etc.  Avec  2  planches.  Vienne,  1846,  8«.  pp. 
64. 

1166.  Dei;rs,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Evidences  of  a  Future  Life.  London, 
18441, 12>.  pp.  69. 

Praiaed  In  the  BritUh  Qmot.  Jk».  T.  273. 

1167.  Mlfl^ot,  Timoth6e,  the  AbU.  L'homme, 
▼ice,  vertu,  immortality,  on,  Si  Vkmc  iinmaine 
n'est  pas  immortelle,  la  vertu  n'est  qu'une 
chimdre.  . . .    Evreux,  1846,  8*.  7  fr. 

1168.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  preached  ...  Sept.  20th,  1S40 
...  .  Boston,  1846, 8*.  pp.  32.  £r.— 4th  ed., 
ibid.  18&5, 120.    B. 

1169.  Robinson,  Phinehas.    ImmorUlity,  a 

Poem,  in  ton  Cantos.    New  York,  1846,  12>. 

pp.  411.  « 

Praiaed  In  the  New  EngUmder  for  July.  1847 ;  V. 
478. 

1170.  Stelnhlinser,  W.  Unsterhlichkeit  im 
Bundeoiner  lightgorechteu  Wult-  und  GottcH- 
anschauung,  bogriindet  im  materiellen  Woscn 
der  Natur.  . . .    Berlin,  1846, 8*.  (10  sh.)  16  ^r. 

1171.  Vhllcli, I^ebercclit.  Das kUnf^ige Lcbtn 
fUrZweifler.  Ostcrpreiligten  1846.  . . .  Blng- 
deburg,  1846,  8*.  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bonchltt^,  Louis  Firmin  llersh.  Do 
la  perKiMtnnce  do  la  porHontmlitd  apres  Iti 
mort.  [First  memoir.]  {M^oirrg  de  TAcad. 
Ro}f.  des  iki.  My:  rt  Ihl.  de  VIn$titui  dc 
Prance,  Sarantg  Ktrangerf,  1847,4*,  II.  621- 
687.)    H. 

For  the  second  nini  third  memoirs,  which  are  his- 
torical, aee  No.<».  .SflO,  560*. 

1173.  Fenerbach,  Ludwig.  Oedanken  Ubor 
Tod  und  Un.Ht<>iliIuhkeit.  Leipzig,  1M7,  >i'>. 
pp.  vil..  408.  (Hd.  III.  of  his  SUmmtliche 
}yerJ,e.)    If. 

ContainiDK  hIa  "  ToJe!iRe<Unken, '  1830;  "Reim- 
verte  auf  den  Tod,"  IKM);  ••Batrrisch  thcologi- 
ache  OUticheii,"  1630;  "  D<r  Rehriftstcllcr  und  dor 
Mensob,"  1834:  and  "  Die  Unaterblirhkvitafrago  voin 
Mtandpanlit  der  Anthrupologle."  1846.  Feucrbach 
deniee  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

1174.  [Franck,  Adolphej.  Art.  JmmortaliU 
in  ttio  Dietionnaire  des  sciences philnitophiquef, 
UL  22a-232,  Paris,  1847,  8».    H. 

See  alao  the  articles  Am«  and  SptrUuaUsm*. 

1175.  'WIrtli,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Unsterblichkcit  des  Menschen  nach  Ihrcn 
letxten  Principien  dlalektisch  entwickelt. 
(FIchte's  ZeitscJir.  f.  Philoi.,  1847,  XVII.  88- 
W;  XVIII.  17-46,  202-233.)    H. 

1176.  Lalbl^,  Charles  OulUaume  £doaard. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  do  Kant  sur  Pimmor- 
talit^  de  I'&mo.  Th^so  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
1848,  8«.  (U^h.) 

1177.  Pearson,  Henry  U.    A  Di^nno  on 
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the  Immortality  of  tho  Soul,  dollrered  ... 
April  30, 1848.    Boston,  1848,  8o.  pp.  31.    H. 

1178.  Pbyslology  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1848,  24o.  pp.  74. 

1179.  Straok,  Imm.  Unsterblichkeft  and 
Wiedersehen.  In  Briefen  an  cinen  tim  seine 
Geliebte  trauerndeu  Freund;  xur  Bemhignng 
fUr  solche,  die  an  Qriibem  wcinen.  ^ten- 
burg,  1848,  8o.  pp.  136. 

1180.  Cbace,  Geo.  I.    Of  the  Natural  Proofe 

of  the  Imniurtality  of  tho  Soul.    (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Fob.  1849;  VI.  48-75.)    B. 

11S1.  Droaabach,  Max.  Wicdorgeburt,oder: 
Die  LUsung  der  UnstorblichkeitvArage  auf 
cmpirischem  VTcge  nach  den  bekanntenrfatur- 
gesetzen.    Olmutx,  1849,  8«>.  pp.  vii.,  66. 

1182.  Gnmposcli,  Viktor  Philipp.  Die  Seele 
tiud  iliro  Ztikunft.  Untersuchungen  Ubcrdie 
UuKterl)Hch\citfllchre.  St.  Gallen,  1849,  8«. 
pp.  174  +.    F- 

1183.  Kerndttrfer,  Helnrich  August,  and 
JBergltf  J  oil.  Adam].    Athanasia,  odor  das 

luch  vum  AVicdcrsehen,  Dasein  Qottes,  und 
Unsterhlichkeit  der  menschlichon  Scclc.  Von 
Dr.  H.  KcrndOrfer  und  Dr.  Ileinichcn  [J.  A. 
Bergk].  2^  Aufl.  Qnedlinburg,  1849,  8o.  pp. 
iv.,  130. 

See  Nos.  UtJ  and  8645. 

1184.  Ne-vrman,  Francis  William.  The  Soul, 
its  SorrowK  and  its  Aspirations;  an  Emay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as 
the  True  Ba-sis  of  Theology.  ...  Cth  Ed. 
London,  (Ist  od.,  1849,)  1858, 12».  pp.  xii.,  162. 
ff. 

Ch.  VI..  pp.  135-147,  treats  of  "  Hopes  conoeming 
Future  Llfe.'^ 

1185.  Casselfl,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or,  Tlie 
Course  of  a  ^ul ;  and  other  Poems.    London, 

1850,  sm.  8*.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,    Warren   0.,   and   Turner, 

Joseph.  I^s  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Discussion  held  in  ...  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn..  . . .  January  30  and  31, 1850.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  8".  pp.  72. 
1186*.  Kennedy,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
on  Being:  KntjK«''*t<^"d  by  Meditations  upon  the 
Infinite,  the  Imiiiatorinl,  and  the  Eternal. 
London,  1H50,  8».  pp.  xv..  301.     B. 

1187.  Seldel,  (TrauK(»tt)  U'bcrccht.  DasLebon 
des  (it'iMtei  nach  doni  Toilc  i\vn  K6rpers.    Aus 
der  Natur.  den  Gi'lnti'H    selbst    erwiesen. 
Dresilen  [1850?]  8".  iip.  2«).     F. 

1188. Fort«ety.ung.    Trplitz,  [1853,1  8».  pp. 

30.     F. 

1180.  IVelgelt,  Geo.  Die  falscho  und  die 
wahrc  UiLsU-rbliciikeit  der  Scelc,  eriitutert  in 
sechs  Predigteu.     Hamburg,  1850,  8«.  pp.  UU. 

1190.  Fechner,Gu«jt.Tlieo«lor.  Zt-ml-A vesta 
Oder  die  Diiigc  den  Ilimnu'l.H  und  des  Jcnseits. 
Voni  Stamlpunkt  der  Naturbetrachtnng.  3 
Bde.     Ltipzip,  IH51,  8o. 

See  I.eipM.  Reptrt.,  mi.  XXXVII.  8i-85.    U. 

1190*.  Gnlzot,  Francois  (Pierre  GuilUume). 
Meditations  ct  C'tudcs  morales  ...    .    Paris, 

1851,  8«».— 3»6d  ,  iUvl.  1853. 

Contains  an  esauy  ou  the  immortality  of  the  aoul. 

1191.  Hammond,  JabcxD.  On  the  Evidence, 
indc]K'ndctit  of  Written  Revelation,  of  the 
Immortalitv  of  tho  Soul.  Au  Address  de- 
livered . . .  February  28, 1850.  Albany,  1851, 
8».  pp.  23.    //. 

1192.  lilfe  and  Immortality.  (Westminster 
Her.  for  Oct.  1851 ;  LVl.  168-228*.)    H. 

1193.  Rndolph,  II.  G.  Von  der  sogonannten 
Un.Hterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . .  Breslati,  1851, 
12».  pp.  vi.,  50. 

1194.  "Wldenmann,  Gust.  Gedanken  Ub«r 
die  Unsterblichkeit  als  Wiederbohing  des  Br- 
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tn%i0hfn».       *-»►    Im.        '»"*^  vat,  ':::  'f  •  ?TXnr«  *n»r.--     ^Jmu-i.  fC&.  •   in. 
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*J»-^  r«  li/io»<  fi   U' »  ii»«t-<yrix.     .^I.t    I;    < ',.  -     l.t  II'    •^•-  ^■^' 

'A.\\t  'I'll  I.' !.'■/<  n  M  ui'l  <l' r  N.iH.rf  .'-' ;.'._•  iJ^j.',.  Seldel.    T:  .•:.:  tt,  L''-*rrT:h:.     I>,i'»  *cf 

iiii'l  ;»nf  f»f)ti' hrntli' li»:  .*>?• '  l»i.f._'»ij  'I' -  Z   .'-  ti.it.-ri^  i:<ai. . •.-•'. t  iii^*!:-- h     ..  U  ».;•;-«  r»- LI  .<>- 

»ilt«-r-.       J"     ;.'Hfi/.     iifjij.'«ar  Iw -r''*'-    ...     A'jR.  —•:,<•  J.-r. -'■.■-  ...     .     T»  j-I::/.  IVift,  *■•   jj.iv. 

,-rf.ilii..,'l.    K'lU,,  !'-.>.  »•".  pp.  M  .  .'IT.  1:2. 

J2»/>    Hniid#-rhoir,  ^I;Mt.  An;..   I)  •  IJ  fTr.i.nj  l.::^'    Simon,    -r    Simon-Saifti»e,  Juli-. 

«|i-r     •  fi  ■'■  r  1,1.' Ilk' it     \'irii    Muri'lpuii' f«-    'l<r  I^-v  i'r._i   n  L.-itt.rt-l  ■  .     '■.■   »  ;    r.»;»?.     l*t  t^i . 

.N.ifiir     I-' tf.uhf'-l  ...     .     Nor'Wi.«ij.«»«ii,    1V>3,  l^oH,    1    'T.  1    -.  i  ;■   .\.\\:.4i»      //. 

V'.  pp,  ".i^:.                                                                                        I  P.irt  III    of  t^.  •  ■»•  r».  (  p.  -.S'-'! .    •  <av«  cf  Izii.- 

J/IO.  Taf«-I,  .loll.  Kri«''lr.    Fni.     fJi.-    In-t«Tl>-  ^    •                •* 

lirlik.it     uii'l     \Vi.-.J.r.riiiii.Min--kr..ft     .J.r  j-T.' Storm,  «;.-or^,-.     Maus    U»<tiiiv.      I.- 

H<-'l«-,   «r\*i<-«ii    ttiM   S.hnft,    V-riiUiift    iumI  ni-.;  t.ilitv :  thr  At^Minients  r.r:;   N.iturv  a:  ' 

Kif.il.riiii-,  iiii'l   l.«-fjiti;4'  'I'lnli  K.i  f.il.t  iiii'^>-  .Vci-ij.tiin-,  l.v   \U\.   T.   M.   W-r^x,   D  1» ,  if  M 
U\iV*'  'HM  «1.  II  S  linft«;ti  «l«r  griff  lii-«  Ik  11  uii<l  ■       j^,,,,,,  .M.,..  i",.vi.-w.-<I  ...     .     N«-\»-York.  iV'fJ. 

riinu  •(  lull  (  |:i«»ik<-r  iiii'l  (Irr  (.'lirintr'i  :iii->  iJ<-n  |.j,  .  .,   ]--,      ^' 

f"l;<(  ii'N'ii  Jiilii  liiiii'l<-rtcii   ...           '  FI«— oiidcHT  S.v  .\f.  llfil. 

AI».Iiii.  k  aiiH  .Pr  W.M}HM,Hf|,rift  Uv  'H'-  Kr-  ^<y^    Brlefe    Ul.or    die    UnsterMicbkdt  dt-r 

iMii.inr.|(.Jrr  Kirrl.<.M»ii  ISWuiiM  lb.>:i.;  Tii-  j.,.,.,,.^    „„t    ^.i,„.„^    Aulianfre    iiurkwUnlijifr 
I'lnt^-ii.  |H.>»,  K*.  j.p.  IM).                                        1      TrknriH-,  Aliiiungeii   un.l  En»clH-inungtfu  au- 

l2M.  (Tliayrr,  TlioiiiaHnul(l\\iii).  Asti«.ii(»iiiy  dcni  .Narhtnebietcder  Nntnr.   ErlaDgvn,  1S5*« 

-     Iinriioi  liijlty.     (IJuivrrtalisi  (^unrAi'X  .\\\\\,  8",  pp.  v.,  249.     F. 
IWa;  X.  1   17.)     //.                                             I  1220.  Buhel,   Kngl   von.     An»   den  .\li)en. 

1212.  VIncrnI,  (:••».  (Jilen.     An  Tn«|Mir.v  into  U»l)er<f<At,tjeist  iind  Lnnterblichkeit.  Nurn- 
tho  Kvtdeiicu  to  be  fumid  in  Ilunuin  S*tnre  1      berg,  ltOT»  lO-  pp*  ii*,  149. 
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BBOT.  I.  — OOMPREHENSIYB  WORKS. 
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1*229*.  EsqnlroSy  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  viC 
future  tiu  point  de  vue socialiste.  Paris,  1857, Bfi. 

\£V).  Fortlafl^e,  Karl.  Ueber  die  Untiterb- 
lichkeitDidce  als  VerbindungSKlied  zwiochon 
Speculation  und  Naturwissenscnaft.  (Ficbte's 
Zeitschrift  f.  Philot.,  1857,  XXXI.  209-221.) 
//. 

1230*.  Morean,  L.  La  destin^e  do  rbomme, 
on  du  mal,  de  rspreuve,  et  de  la  stability 
future.    Pariti,  1867, 18o.  pp.  375. 

1231.  Orr,  John.  Tbeism:  a  Treatise  on  Ood, 
Providence,  and  Immortality.  London,  1857, 
8«.  pp.  v.,  406.    B. 

1232.  Brandes,  Friedr.  Wir  werden  leben! 
Qesprftch  (iber  Unsterblichkeit.  ...  GOttin- 
gen,  1858,  8o.  pp.  vi.,  238. 

1S3.  Diwsflbach,  Max.  Die  Harmonie  der 
■r^ubniiMe  der  Naturfurschung  mit  den  For- 
deningen  dea  menschlichen  QemUtbes  odcr 
die  perw^nlicbe  Unsterblicbkeit  als  Folge  der 
atomistischen  Vorfassung  der  Natur.  Lcii>- 
zig,  1858,  8».  pp.  xxvi.,  3^9.    H. 

1234.  Ijavater,  Job.  Kasp.  . . .  Briefo  an  die 
KaiHorin  Maria  Feodorowna,  Geniablin  Kaiser 
Pauls  I.  von  Rnssland,  Ubcr  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  To<le.  Nach  der  Origirial- 
handschrift  herausgegeben  von  der  ka'tj*. 
Offentl.  Bibliothek  zu  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4*.  pp.  70.     F. 

1236.  Mercler,  Lewis  P.  Considerations  re- 
specting II  Future  State  ...  .  London,  185K, 
12».  pp.  222. 

1236.  Vnamatdssllche  Bcwoise  ftir  die 
Uuiiterbliclikeit  der  nienticblichoii  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erbabennten  Gedaukcn  und 
Ansipriiclien  der  bervorragendsston  Mcrischen 
aller  Zeitcu  und  Nationen.  Nauinburg,  185S, 
8».  pp.  in. 

1237.  Slemellnk, .    De  eenwighcid  ont- 

huld  of  bit  luveu  na  den  dood.  Bescbouwiu- 
gen  over  de  onstt'rfelijkbeid.  Amsterdam, 
SiemdinJc,  1868,  S".  Jl.  3.50. 

1238. Geest-openbaringen  aan  bet  sterfbed 

ran  een  nmterialJHt.  Bovnttende  eene  duide- 
lyke  verklaring  der  '/ielt(M>MtandA  van  bet 
mensch  V(K»r,  Ketlurenilo  en  na  het  oogcnblik 
ran  den  doodstrijd ;  benevens  do  verscbiUendo 
invloedcn  der  geenten  van  afge.storvenen  op 
de  bandelingen  der  mensrben  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1869,  Ho.  pp.  viii.,  X.,  19C. 

1239.  Damlron,  (Jean)  Philibort.  Souvenirs 
de  vingt  aiH  d'enseignement  ^  la  fucultd  des 
lettres  do  Paris  on  Discours  sur  diverses  ma- 
tidres  de  morale  et  de  theodicSe  ...  .  Pari;*, 
1859,  Ko.  pp.  Ixxviii.,  420.    //. 

The  first  tnd  second  DUcoura,  pp.  1-109,  are  "  Do 
r^prenreoonimenrguiucDt  doriiuuiortalitode  I  Ame,  ' 
and  "S'il  y  AinimortaliuS  de  rftme,  quelle  doit  6tr« 
oeit«  iaimortallt6  T" 

1240.  Fry,  Henrietta  J.  Ecboes  of  Eternity ; 
consisting  of  tho  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verso 
of  the  most  distingiiisheil  Dirineii  and  otbern. 
Ancient  and  .Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1869,  p.  S«.  pp.  200. 

1241.  Oallln, ,  architect.    Consolation  dn 

Knre  bunuiin  et  pretives  de  rimmortalit6  do 
jne.     Ly(»n,  1S59,  8o.  pp.  40. 

1212.  Oedaclitcn  over  bet  eindelijk  lot  ran 
den  menscb  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859,  S*.  pp. 
iv.,  35. 

1243.  Mortlo«k,  James  J.  Man,  hit  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Immortality;  or.  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.     London,  1859,  l2».  pp.  2io. 

124 (.  [Zaaibcrs,  J.  C.].  Hot  leven  n*  den 
«Ioo(i,  pbiloeopblscb-metaphisische  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  na  zijno 
afKheidlng  van  bet  ligcbnam,  door  den  achrij- 
ver  van  *'  De  onaterfel()kheid  van  den  menech 


natnurknndig   w^Jsgcerig    bewesen,"    "Het 
magnetismus"  enz.  's  Gravenbago,  1859,  8*. 

pp.  80. 

Oomp.  No.  M97. 

1245.  Rosii,  JobnLockhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .     London,  1859,  S«.  pp.  330. 

1246.  Ang^,  LAzare.  Pbilosopbie  do  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  des  problenies  de  I'exie- 
teuce  Ue  Dion  et  do  Timmortalitu  de  rbomme 
...    .    Meaux,  1860,  h^.  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  Blrt!&-Day  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Tliouglits  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
fVom  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colonrn,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Stanesby.  London,  18<I0,  sq.  1G». 
12«.  Cd. 

1248.  Chuard,  J.  Ode  sacree  snr  Timmorta- 
lito  de  rdme.     Lyon,  1S(H),  S*.  pp.  V2. 

1249.  [Frcnoh,  William  U.].  What  shall  wo 
bo?  (Uhiversiilisl  Quar.  for  April,  1860,  and 
Jan.  1881;  XVII.  1G7-176,  and  XVHI.  07-77.) 
IT, 

1250.  Korodl,Ludw.  Die  Fortdaner  der  Seele. 
(  Viftrtejjahrsdiri/tf.  d.  SetlenUlire,  18«0,  Nob. 
2,3.) 

12.01.  l«arroqae,  Patrice.  Kcnovntion  re- 
ligicusc  ...     .     i^ari«,  1M(0,  8<».  pp.  074. 

In  Clmps.  III.  and  V..  pp.8i>-l-.7. 141-lM.  the  author 
muinuius  the  Kiniplklijr,  freedom,  i<nd  Inimortalitj 
of  the  soul,  and  opposes  the  docirioe  of  eternal 
punishmcut. 

1252.  Nonrrlsaon,  J.  F.  Ilistoire  et  pbilo- 
-♦opliie   Ktudes  ...    .    Paris,  I8rtO,lS».  pp.  xv., 

on'. 

See  the  msajs  **  Du  rfcme, '  pp.  300-S24,  and  "  D* 

li  vie  ni'iiri'.'  pp.  S',;<v-:;jO. 

12.V>.  Rovlllc,  AlbcTt.  La  dogmatiqne  de 
St  mu;;.i  uu  chapitre  de  l;v  vi"  future.  (NouvtUr 
lifv.  lie  T/tCoL,  StnwlHJurg,  ]8«0,  8<>,  V.  23-04.) 

See  Kn.  1139.  An  F.iii;l!sh  translation  In  J.  B. 
Board's  Prqgreda  of  RJiqioii$  Th  •ttyht  in  tht  Prot. 
Church  of  France,  Ix-n  1. 1801 ,  8■^  pp.  M-l.".7.    H. 

1252t>.  Treat,  Joseph.    Go<l,  Heli;,d<.n,  und  Im- 
mortality:  an  Oration,  delivere<l  at  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,    ...   January  29, 
ISCO.  ...    Cincinnati,  O..  IVOO,  8«>.  pp.  C^     //. 
Denies  the  exi«tci>ce  of  Ood,  the  Immortalitj  of 
the  soul,  and  all  moral  JUliuctium. 

1253.  "Wclby,  Horace.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  ami  Futurity:  illustratiMl  from  tliu 
Best  and  Ljiteft  Atitliorities.  London,  18G1, 
(18601,  IC*.  pp.  xvi., -270. 

12o.>.  bumcsnll,  Alfred.  L'immortalitS. 
Paris,  1801,  lf>«».  pp.  xii.,  300. 

1253*.  Grattan,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
the  Ilum.in  iMin<l ;  it^  Present  State  and  Future 
Destination.     London,  1801,  8».  ])p.  336. 

1253".  Mann,  Ilornce.  TAvelve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Antiocb  Colleire.  Boston,  18«1, 12». 
pp.314.     H. 

Sermon  XI.  (pp.  S4&-270)  Is  ou  Immortality. 

1253<i.  Schott,  Sigm.  Sterben  nnd  Unsterb- 
lichkoit.  Kine  Stndie.  Stnttgurt,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  115. 

1253*.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  (Bo»- 
ttm  Jifv.  for  Sept.  iMil ;  I.  445-400.)    II. 

1253^.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    (Dtfl^igStU 
Quar.  7.>p.  for  March,  1801 ;  1. 115-133.)    H, 
Examines  the  arguments  of  Plato,  and  denies  that 
the  doetrioe  can  bo  proved  bj  reason. 

1253k.  If  airille,  Ernest.  La  vie^temelle.sept 
discoors  ...  .  Oendve,  alio  Paris,  1861,  ^. 
pp.  viii..  252. 

8«e  Wetlm.  Set.  fbr  Oct.  1061,  p.  S64. 

12S3h.  Pleardy  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  fbtnre  pronvte 
par  lee  oenrrea  de  la  nature  et  los  observations 
di latetaMo  ...    .    Paris,  1861,  8».  pp.  160. 
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SECT.   II.  — DOCTRINE   OF   THE   SOUL   AND   THE    FUTURE   LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

KoU.  —  yioat  of  the  works  under  this  section  are  kintorieal ;  but  original  treatitei  bjr  Oriental,  aaeieftt 
Greek  and  Ruman,  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  aathon  are  also  placed  here. 

A.  — COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


1-J.'>4.  8tiiira«t4nl,  or  8herUt4nl,  1074- 
1153.  Abu-'t-Fattr  Muli'aiiiinad  n.Hcii-bchah- 
rtutaui's  HeligionM)mrtIicienun(l  Fiiiloinophfii- 
.S'huluu.  Zuiiiersteii  Male  vollstiifi Jig uusdem 
arntMHclieii  UbefHctxt  und  mil  erkliirunden  An- 
iiu-rkiingeu  verHchcii  von  Dr.  Tlieodor  llanr- 
l.r.cker.     '2  The  lie.     Halle,  1860-51,  So. 

I"  Theil.  Die  mub'sRHuadaniscben,  JudlMlien, 
cliti'^t'.ichco  uo'l  duallsii»chen  Reli(luu»iiaribeico. 
lip.  \x.,  ?99. 

11''  Theil.     Die  Sabder,  die  PbtloKopbco,  dlo  alten 
Araler  iiu<l  '^le  luder.    pp.  x.,  464. 

An  ctlUioo  of  tbis  c«1ui>raicd  wurk  in  llie  nriglii.il 
AruMc  Mus  |iiibl.  by  the  "Oriental  Tixi  tio<;iet>"  in 
two  f  arts.  London,  lM2-4a,  Ifi.     A. 

12i).').  Montalflfney  3Iiclielde.  EH^ain.  First 
cti.  (,ul'tiic  tiritt  two  i;ookH>,  liourdeaux,  1580, 

The  laxt  part  of  Livre  II.  Ch.  xii.  (Tome  HI.  pp. 
'l5'-im  of  imval's  cd.,  Parif,  1820.  SP,  H.)  contains 
curlou.4  uiuttcr  concerning  ancient  opinions  ou  the 

feUUl. 

riC6a.  Galantea,  Livius.  1027.  ScoNo.157'2. 

12.'>('>.  Nessely  Mart.  Moditationes  Novissi- 
iiioruni  ox  Muntu  Veterum  Gentiiium  Sapien- 
tiinii.     Hienuu',  1010, 1'2». 

1257.  DablAti&n  fTlie),  or  School  of  Manners 

I  rather,  S»icts],  translated  from  the  Original 
'erwlan,   with    Notes    anil    IllnMtrations,   by 

David  Shea    ...    and    Anthony    Troyer   ...; 

edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  the 

latter.    3   v»)l.     Paris,    Oriental    Translatitm 

Fund,  18A  80.     /?.,  //. 

Ascribed  by  some  to  MohMin  Funl*  who  flourished 
A.n.  1650,  wbirb  is  at  .iny  rate  not  far  Iruni  tlm  date 
of  the  «ork.  Vol.  I.  Invnta  of  the  P.irHid;  Vol.  11.,  of 
Hit!  I(in<lu.<<,  Titiftans,  Jown,  ChrlM*. i:ini,  imd  Mohnni- 
iiH-diiiis ;  \'ol.  III.,  of  the  8:i(Jilki:ib'<,  U>i>lioiiinii!>, 
lialiinlK,  "  I'IjIIosoiiIktm."  nn'l  S'ifl*.  See  nxi'-.i-t  l>y 
C  Lu-'-t  n.  i^i  lii*  ZeiUvhrift  f.  </  Kiiudc  d.  iturncul., 
IMII  W  47  ;  <87  (//.).  una  l.v  J".  .Si-iog'-l.  Joh'ri.  /. 
uii».  Knt.  r..r  Aug.  18H.  coll."'-MI-:<J7.     //. 

12.'i7^  C'InNt'U,  or  ClaoNen,   Dnnicl.     Tlioo- 
l(>};i;i  (ifiiiiii-*  ...     .     Maplt'bnry:],  lO.'iS,  40. 
A1m»  Krnin  of.  J6>l,  40,  and  in  (.Jfono\  ii  Thejt.  Grmec. 
Aiifi^.  \ll.  l-i;iJ.     (//.)     Tlie  larger  (art  of  Iho  work 
troai^  of  upiuiun^  concerning  tbo  tuiurc  lite. 

12r)S.  Blount,  CliarlcM.  Aninui  Mnndi:  or, 
An  lli-iuiii;il  Niirratlon  of  the  Oj»itiii>n.s  of 
tin-  .Vncii'iitM  ((iiiicrning  Man's  S)ul  after  tliis 
lilfi*:  according  t<»  llnenllglitcned  Nature.  ... 

London,  l«7t».  12".  i>|>.  l-'W.     F. 

A  U.I  in  \iU  JUhceUaneouM  Work.*.  lG9o,  120.     //. 

1269.  Pfniiiier,  Toliias.  ...  Systcnia  Tlu-olo- 
giie  Cinitilis  puriori.-*,  qua  qtjitin  piopc  ad 
vfiani  Kcligioneni  (Jfntilc!*  ucce.s.Hfitint,  jur 
cuncta  fi'tc  ejus  capita,  ex  IjisiH  pra^ciiuio 
iiloruiu  f^criptis  ostontlitur.  Ha.Hilea>,  1071), 
4".  pj).  h'M)  4-.     />. 

Cap.   .Wll..   D"  Mono;   XVIII.,  IV  Fine  Mundi; 

XIX..  l)e  Ri'^iirifclionc  ;  XX..  Dc  K\(rt:nio  Juitlclo  ; 

XXI..  I>e  C'oolo  el  Inferno;  XXII.,  ncu  Appendix  do 

Salute  (iontilium. 

1280.  liOIHer,  Friedr.  Sim.  Do  lis,  qui  inter 
Qentesin  Vitanirediiftsepcrhibentur.  Lipsiao, 
1094,  40.  (5  8h.) 

An  abittrncl  of  thit  cnrlouH  diR^crtallnn  i«  given  by 
PauluH  on  John  xl.  39;  0>mm.  IV.  i.  56rt-574.     H. 

1261.  8chlen8«iier,  Frieilr.  Wilh.  Di»i«er- 
tatio  <le  Quaestione  an  et  (juatenus  Novissinia 
fjiiKpoKoanov  (ieutilibus  fucrint  cognita.  Lip- 
siae,  1703,  4" 

126±  Tolaudy  JoUn.    Letters  to  Serena:  con- 
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taining  ...  II.  The  History  of  the  SonPs  Im> 
mortality  among  the  Heathens.  ...  London, 
1704,  8».  pp.  239  +.    H. 

1263.  Morln,  Henri.  De  Pusage  de  la  priftre 
pour  le.M  n)ort8  parmi  lea  payens.  1711.  {Hit- 
Unre  de  VAcacL  Roy.  de*  Jfucr..  etc.  III.  84-09.) 
H. 

1264.  Bocrlfl,  Joh.  Heinr,  the  elder.  Coelom 
Gentiiium,  sive  Dissertatio  historlco-philoao- 
phica  i\e  coelesti  Bcatitudine,  qtiam  sibi  Oen- 
tileid  frnxernnt.    Swinfnrti.  1710,  4o. 

1265.  [Levesque  de  Burln^ny,  Jean]. 
HIstoire  de  la  phiiosophie  ]iayenne,  ou  Senti- 
niens  des  philo<so])heM  et  dcK  jieuples  jKiyena 
les  plus  c^l^bres  sur  Dicu,  sur  r&uic  et  snr  Ics 
devoirs  de  Phomme.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  17}4t 
120.     H. 

"  Llvre  fort  iot^reiHant."  —  Hor/er.  Chap.  XI. 
treata  of  retribution  in  the  fuiuiv  life;  Cb.  XIII.> 
XV.,  Tome  I.  pp.  263-360,  of  the  Apirituatitj,  immer^ 
talltj.  and  origin  of  the  aoul.  \  new  rd.,  in>proved, 
wa*  published  at  Pari*  In  1745  .lud  1754,  z  vol.  la", 
under  the  autbor'a  name,  with  the  title  "Tb^ogls 
pajreone,"  etc. 

1266.  Tttrnerf  Fabian.  De  Sensu  Immortar 
litatis  inter  Uentes.  [Jiesp.  Joh.  Schedvin.l 
Upsol.  1724,8«.  (2Uli.) 

1267.  Zobely  Nic.  Ernst.  Caco/elia  Gentium 
in  tradendis  Doctrinis  de  Generis  humani 
Mentis<iue  humanae  Oricine  et  Resurrcctione 
Mortuoruni.     Lipsia>,  1787,  So.  pp.  I13. 

1268.  Fenel,  Jean  Baptlste  Paschal.  Premier 
Mcuioire  buv  ce  que  les  anciens  payens  ont 
ponse  (le  la  re.surrection.  1744.  {Memoires 
de  rAcm.  dfs  Jmcr.,  etc.  175o,  40,  XIX.  311- 
320.)     /r. 

A  German  tmnMation,  in  M.  HLtsmanu'ii  Magasm 

d.  PhUos..u.  ajsi.tr. 

12C9.  Franz,  Adam  Wilh.  Kritif^che  Ge- 
Hcliirlilo  dor  Lt-liie  von  dcr  Unsterbliclikeit 
der  Seelen  in  Ab.Micht  der  Zeiten  vor  Chriiitl 
Geburt,  als  eine  Kinleitungzu  der  {iln'r^etxten 
Solirift  Sliorlockn*  von  der  Cn8terblichkeit  dcr 
i^et'len.  Liibeck,  1747,  f"".  pp.  328. 
See  Herrich,  SyUoge,  p.  62. 

1270.  Lessing,  (iotthold  Kphraim.     Wie  die 

Alton  dm  ToU  gebildet :  oino  L'ntersuchung. 

Uerlin,  I70U,  40.  i)p.  (8),  K8.     A. 

Also  in  hi.i  Sdmmtliche  S<hri/ten.  Lacboiann'a  ed.. 
VIII.  210-263.     U. 

1271.  Paber,  Joh.  Melchior.  Oratio  de  Ani- 
morum  Immortalitate  KthniciN  ])ropria.  Co- 
burgi,  1770,  4°.  pp.  12. 

1272.  Harlca,  Gottlieb  (Lot.  Theophilns) 
(hristoph.  De  Opiniono  Vt-terum  de  Animo 
buJURque  post  Mortem  Fatis.  —  De  Auimts 
Piorum  ad  Co<destem  Mnsicam  re<leuntibas. 
(In  his  Opuscula,  etc.  Ilalae,  1773,  h".  pp.  139- 
170.)     F. 

1273.  Melners,  Christoph.  Betrachtungen 
l.ber  den  'IVhI  und  Trostgriindo  der  Alten 
wider  die  Schrecken  desselben.  (In  hl.«  IVr- 
viisddr  ikhriften,  II.  106-264,  Lcipx.  1770,  ^*.) 
F. 

1274.  Volgt,  C.  T.  Unde  Populi,  a  Judaic* 
I{<'ligi«)iie  alieni,  Scientiam  Rtrum  Diviniiitu:!, 
imprimis  Opinionem  dc  Inimortalitatu  Aniud 
orripuurint?     Lipsia;,  177S  ^''- ^y- 
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1275.  Delandlney  Antolne  Francis.  L*enfer 
ded  pLMiplf.4  aiicierw,  ou  lliiitoire  des  dieux 
Inferu-iux  ...  .  2  pt.  P*ri«,  1784.  12*.  pp. 
xii.,  o\ji.     F. 

1275*.  Pastorety  Claude  Em.  Jos.  Pierre,  Mar- 
quia  de.  ZoriNistre,  Confuciiifl  et  Mahomet 
cuni{):i!'0'<  coinme  sectaireri,  legislatoars  et 
m.miiiiitei:  avec  la  tableau  de  leurs  dogmeM, 
de  Ioui-!<  li)iii  A  de  leur  morale.  ...  2*6d.  ... 
Paris,  ^ITSIS.)  HSS,  b«.  pp.  477  +.    B. 

1276.  liohdlnS)  Carl  Friedr.  Delineatnr  Imago 
DoL^trin  le  do  (^unditiuuo  Animi  poot  Mortem 
•o,  quDi/liriHtiuet  ApoHtuli  vixeruut,  Saernlo. 

'     Dis-jo.tatio  I.,  II.  Dre*l;ie,  1790,  4«.  pp.  lib,  Ij. 

1S77.  IjIndemaniiyJoh. Gottlieb.  Op»cli!c1ito 
der  Meiiiiiti/un  kiteror  uml  neuorer  Vulker 
im  8taiiilo  der  Rohhcit  uml  Cnltur  von  Gott, 
Religion  und  Friosterthum  ...  .  7  Thvllc. 
Steiid  il.  I7H4-95,  S".    D. 

"Ur  luo'ierats  valu«."— Ardscik. 

1278.  StUadlln,  Carl   Fri<«<lr.      BeitrK^e  znr 
PhlliH»ptiio  und  Geschichto  d«T  Id'lipcion  unti 
Sitteiilehre  Uberhiiupt  und  dci'  vcrAcliimlcmMi 
Oiaubeniarten  und  Kirchen  iuMbcHondcrf.  .. 
5  Bde.     LUbuck,  1797-99,  8*.    //. 

"A  raluable  collectioa  of  nmlcrioii.  —Bretach. 

1S78>.  SImou,  Kruitt  (Ileinr)  Aidtoie  und 
9euurr  Ge.Hchichto  dei  GlaubcnH  nn  «lus  ller- 
•inragtsn  einur  Geisterwelt  lu  die  UDiiri;;L'. 
1803.     See  No.  4667. 

1279.  Melners,  Chrlstoph.  Allgemeino  kri- 
tischo  (ieschiciite  der  UHlgionon  ...  .  1 
Bde.     Hannover,  1H06-07,  ^•.     //. 

1S80.  Scblegel,  Job.  Karl  FUrcbtegott.  Unbcr 
den  Goiit  der  KeIigi<Hitiit  nller  Zeiten  und 
Vaiker.  2  Thcllo.  Hannover,  1819,  8«.  pp. 
819,  .-J;*?. 

"  Valuable'  —BnUch. 

1281.  IVIeaancry  AmadeuH.  LebreumUilaubc 
dor  vorchristlichen  ^Velt  an  StMdeufoitdaufM* 
and  Un»terbliuhkeit;  niit  besondercr  Riick- 
•icbt  anf  dan  alte  Testament.  Hintori^ctt- 
kritiHcb-oxegetiHcb  dargestellt  unddieGriiude 
der  neuomPbiloHopbieangefugt  ...  .  Leip- 
«Jg.  IH'il,  J-*.  pp.  xvi.,  248.     1).        ^ 

Bae  Pubrmaun.  Handb.  d.  n.  tk«oL  La.,  1. 610, 664. 

1282.  Baur,  Ferd.  CbriMtian.  Symbolik  und 
Myttiolo;;io  <Nlnr  die  Naturreliglon  de«  Alter- 
tbuniH.  2  Theilc  in  3  Abth.  Stuttgart,  1824- 
25,  8«.  C4  Ih. 

1283.  Constant  de  Rebecqne»  (Henri) 
Bei^.  De  la  religion.  conMiderie  dans  aa  «onrcc^ 
■es  former  et  nefi  d^veloppementa.  ...  5  torn. 
Paris,  a/«o  Braxelles,  1824-tl,  8*.    H. 

1284.  Alley,  Joromc.  Vindicim  Christianic: 
a  C«>nip.irativc  EHtimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  tbu  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Maliometau,  and  the  Cbridtian  Religions. 

...     London,  1K20,  H*.  pp.  682 +.    H. 

On  (be  future  iiute,  we  Ch.  X.,  pp.  413-492. 

1285.  Malacli)  C.  Ueber  den  Zustand  der 
Seelo  nach  flem  Tode  bis  gur  Aufervreckung 
Ihre.H  KUrpers.  Nach  den  Ansichten  der  ver- 
•chiedonen  VUlker  und  Sekten  bis  cur  AufkU- 
niug  der  Bibol.  Hcilbronn,  1828,  8«.  — 3* 
AofT,  ibid.  1845,  8*.  pp.  28. 

1286k  Fiagel,  GiMtav.  Art.  mHHt  fn  Ersch 
and  <Jrul»er's  AUgtm.  KncttdopUdie^  II.  Sect., 
X.  64-01,  Halle,  IHtS,  4».     H. 

Beo  alM  tb«  oru  Blmumit  In  the  tarn*  work. 

1287.  StuHr,  Peter  Feddersen.  Allgeroelne 
Oo^chiclito  der  Religionsformen  der  held- 
nischon  VUlker.  2  Tbeile.  Berlin,  1820-48, 
»•.     If, 

It  Theil.    Die  Bctlglons-SyileiM  der  beldalaehca 
TolkT  iln  Orknu. 
II«-TNel1.  Die  Relif  loDsSjetsme  der  Hrllcneo . . .  . 

1288.  "WeUse,  Christian  Herm.  Zur  Ge- 
•chichte  des  Unsterbllchkoitsglaubeiu  anter 
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den  Vtflkcru  des  Altertbums.    (Fichte's  Zeit- 
scftr./.  J'fiilot.,  iim,  II.  10»-13i)    Jl. 

128S».  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  oritfinaUif 
Selig  KoA*n.  Ueber  den  Sonnencultus  der 
nlteu  \oiker  und  seine  geistigo  Uedoutung; 
uls  Beitrog  xur  Lehre  der  UnsterblichkeU. 
Ueilbronn  a.  N.,  1S40,  8".  pp.  86. 

1289.  Parker,  TluMxlore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  lU'ligion.  ...  4th  Ld.  Bos- 
ton,  (1st  ed.,  1842,  8«,  //.)  1866,  12«>.  pp.  xi^ 
4€6. 

See  pp.  114-127. 

1290.  Soh-iveneky  Konr.  Mytliologie  der 
Griechen,  LUmer,  Aegypter,  Eemiteii,  Perse r, 
Germanen  und  Slaven.  ...  2"  Ausg.  [of  the 
titlej.  7  Btlc.and  General-Register.  Frank- 
ftart  am  Main,  (IS43-r>0,)  1865,  b». 

The  vols,  are  aUo  pull,  scparatelj. 

1291.  Buolion,  Jean  Alex.  Histoiro  unlver- 
sell'.»  des  religions  —  Religions  de  I'lnde  |)ar  £. 
relletanot[L.F.]A.  Maury.  [Vol.1.]  J  His- 
toiro nniversello  des  religions  ...  pur  nne 
society  d*bonmies  do  lettres  et  do  savants, 
sous  la  direction  do  J.  A.  Duchon.  ...  II 
Religitms  de  la  Chine,  du  Thibet  et  du  Japon, 
par  M.  Charles  Cassou.  |  III  Religions  de 
I'Ocennio  et  de  rAmCrique,  par  Saint-<JerniaIn 
Lo  Due.  I  IV  Religiims  du  Nord,  par  M. 
.Spai'.li'r.  I  V  Religions  de  la  iVrne,  do  la 
Cbaldeu  et  de  I'hgypte,  i»ar  M.  Cluirle^  Cassou. 
6  v.)I.     Paris,  1863  [  1844],  1845,  largo  8<».     F. 

1201*.  Eckerntann,  Carl.     Lehrbudi    der 

Reli.'^iv>ii:.^fH,  hiclite  und  Mytbologie  der  vor- 

7.U'j:Iic]i;ii;:i    Viilker    des    Altertbums.   ...    4 

Hdi-.    1  r alio.  I  45-48,  8«.    A. 
12.T2.  Hemer,  Moritx  Willj. 

Grieciien    und    Romer,  der 

Indier,  P«*rser  und  Semiten. 

vermeliv'en    Auflage    neuo 

(1845, 4(S)  15  51,  f  •.  pp.  xll.,  684, 100.    //. 

1203.  Yerrlng(on,  Alex.  The  Ancient  Idea 
of  a  I'uttiu!  ^.;ite.  (Biblical  Iiepo$.  and  Clats. 
Rtv.  for  Oct.  1840;  3<1  Ser,  II.  68C-098.)    AB. 

11^.  "Wnttke,  Adolf.  Gescbicbte  des  Hei- 
dentbums  in  Hcziehung  anf  Religion,  VVissen, 
Kunst,  Bittlicbkfit  und  HtantNlflxm  ...  . 
IcT-iicT  Theil  Breslau,  1852-53,  8o.  pp.  xil., 
356,  hVt  4-.    //. 

AI<«o  wlih  tbe  rollowing titles  :— 
TI.eli  I.    "  Die  cntt«u    Hlufcn  der  Gvicblcbte  der 
?'c.l^cbbvit.      KutwIckcluDgsifrscLlchte    der    wtldea 
V<>ll(c-r.  Fo  wie  dor  llunnen,  der  MoDKolen,  dea  Mitlel- 
oltcrs,  dir  Mcxikanrr  und  der  Peruaoer." 

Tbcil  II.  '■  Da*  Gelfteslcbea  der  Cbineeeo,  Japaaer 
uod  lodier." 

TbU  it  a  valuable  worli. 

1295.  Simon,  ,  the.   AbU.    Le  culte  des 

morts  cbez  les  principaux  peuples  nucitius  et 
moderncs  ...    .    Limoges,  1858, 11>>.  (24^  "h.) 

1290.  Cl&lld,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  (Franols). 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  tiirougii 
successive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  18m, 
large  12».    If. 

1297.  Hardiirlck,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  betvreea 
Christianity  and  tbe  Religious  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  Vi^orld.    >Vitb  special   Reference  to 

rrevailing  Difficulties  and  Obiections.  Part 
.  [Introductory,  and  on  tbe  Religion  of  the 
Old  Teatoment.T  |  Part  II.  Religions  of 
India.  I  Part  III.  Religions  of  China,  Ame- 
rica and  Oceanica.  |  Part  IV.  Religions  of 
Egypt  and  Medo-Persia.  4  pt.  Cambridce 
[Eng.],  1855-^9,  8».  pp.  vii.,  160;  tI.,219;  (2). 
208;  (2),  235.    D. 

1298.  Eckstein,  Ferdinand,  Baron  von. 
Critique  des  sources  od  nous  pouvons  puiMr 
une  connaissance  des  Id^s  de  Tantiquit^  rar 
la  Tie  future  Ao  si^et  d'un  ourrago  de  M. 
Ernest  Vinet  (Questions  rolativM  anx 


mUck€»  ktit,  Ma§^  im.  II.  74S-7W:  •!»  ta 
fiaiBpi'fl  Otmsk.  4.  OltJktm  mm  raHerW^n. 

«i  Foiitibn*  t>[ilokNii«  4«  iBBorUlJUtc  Anl- 
m'^nini  ...  Afitwl  NMionr*  tcirljAraji  atqae  ft 
rtiitu  V(^i  Dei  ftliiTDM.  Ilalifl  Ifftxouam,  17ft, 

f.  pp.  '^. 

Alto  \u  Ilia  5rH^«  Mr.  ilrf .,  2d  c4..  I.  77-114.    F. 

I'K''/.  MylTan,  f  lirintopb.  De  Orif^nv  Oinnio- 
iii'f  t\*f  lnini<:rulitftte  Animl  apiid  iientM  in- 
(iiitaH.  \l:-fp.  J<At.  Ilror.  JalitiH.]  Loods, 
1MW.4*  ii'L) 

ISfifA.  Prtchardy  Jame*  Oml*^.  Reneftrcbca 

into  t!i<!  I'iiv«i<-al  IIijiU>rj  of  MAnkind.  S^l 
K<l.    r,  vol.    'Urtuhtn.  (lift  ed.  IMS;  2d  od,  2 

vol..  isai;,,  i*- rr-47,  m.   //. 

CmiUIb*  mo'ld^rable  iBftmuUlon  n^fwcilDic  tbe 
teli(leni  <«r  l»nrlMroa«  oktioaii,  frrnl-alaMv  in  Vols. 
I.  aad  r .  tttf  alw  I.U  Nmturml  intorf  of  JTm,  4tk 
•d.,  a  vol.  LMid.  (IMZ.  45.  4H,>  IttA,  *t».    //. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania. 

1300.  Oldendorpf  CliriHtlmn  Oeorg  Andres*. 
...  (jfM  liirhtc  ilcr  MiMloii  der  I'vaniccliKhcn 
Br Ud<T  ftuf  dfii  raraildachen  Iiuieln  8.  Thomftn, 
H.  ('roix  niid  8.  Jad.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1771,  M.    //. 

ou  thn  rclifton  of  th«  nccroM.  Me  I.  tM-MI.  A 
lars"  I'Mt  of  tliU  kccouBt  !•  Ininalated  bj  Priehard. 
ilea.  /nIw  r*«  /^bfa.  l/i«(.  of  Mankind.  I.  lW-211,  Sdcd. 

satyr.  KIIU,  WilUHm.  Polynmiim  RcMHirchM 
diiritiK  a  Ke<(idriir«4  of  nearly  <*iKht  Y«>an(  in 
tlio  Society  aiKl  Randwich  Iiilandff.  A  new 
K<l.,  »riiiirK(*«l  and  improred.  4  vol.  London, 
(lul  r:|.,  |«I21I,)  IK-W,  Ifi*. 

On  ih«  oiilnUma  of  tbe  Raadirlch  lalaoderi coooef a- 
tnff  death  and  a  roturt  lUte,  lee  Cb.  XV. 

IWK.  Li5hny  Rdtmrd  Wilh.  Mittheilnnffen 
flb«!r  <lie  Kelif^on  der  Polyncnier  odcr  dcr 
TapuUnder.  (Illgen'if  ZaiUchrifl  /.  d.  htMt. 
TAmIm  IMi,  ill.  It.  165-172.)    if. 
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131CF.  Casalts,   Eap^ne.    Lr« 

Viofct-troi*  ann<«-A  Jo  ajjoor  et  d*ol«««rvatkm 
an  <iid  de  1' Afriqae  ...  .  Paria.  IMA,  9>.  ppu 
xvi.,371.    «: 

sire  rartl^alarlrpp.  3S7-3V.  - 
lauoa.  Loodoo.  I^C1. 


1311.  Tnmer»  George.  Nineteen  Tear*  la 
Polynenim:  Minaionary  Life.  Trarcla,  and  B^ 
M^rcbea  in  the  lalanda  of  the  Paciflc  ... 
London.  1861  [1<(60U  ^•.  np.  xii..  54S.    BA. 

Sec  Chapter*  XXIil.  and  XXIT..  pp.  tXt-sa  m 
"  Death  and  Bortal. '  -'A  Pature  State  ~  teUcfaa,** 
etc. 

3«  Aborigines  of  AjDorioai 

1312.  LaAtan,  Pierre  Francoia.  Uavn  4m 
aaaTagea  anieriqnaina  coinpar6e«  aas  awjeii 
det  premiers  temp*.  Onvraice  emidii  4i 
flgnres  ...  .  2  torn.  Paria,  1714t  4*,  or  4 
torn.  12*.    H. 


1313.  Cbarlevolx,  Pierre  Pran^ob  X 
da*  Journal  d'un  vojrage  fitit  par  ordra  i 
Roi  dans  TAm^rique  septcntriooale; 
k  Madame  la  Dnchease  de  Leadifniiftres.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  hti 
Ifixt.  df  la  Nouv.  France.)  pp.  xix.,  xIt.,  Ml. 
H, 

Oa  the  tradUimia  and  the  rellcloa  ef  the  aavH" 
of  Canada.  Me  I^ttre  XXIT.  (XXni.  la  the  Kad* 
tnin«l.).  pp.  S4S-.tM.  —  An  JtayUah  traaalatisa,  Isa- 


>«  fa. 


den.  no 

1314.  Crana*  David.  . . .  Hlstorla  Toa  Oifa* 
land  ...  .  2*  Au(l.  2  Theile  (paged  contiaa> 
oaaly).    Barby,  (176ft,)  IHO,  sTpp.  1132  -f. 
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ISI&GranxyDiiTid.  Forttetrnng  . . .  .  Barby, 
1770,  ^'».  pp.  300  +.    H. 

On  tbe  rellgloo  and  rapcntlUon  of  the  Greenland- 
era,  we  B.  III.  Abscb.  V.  pp.  2S3-Z77,  and  Portttzvng, 
pp.  821-3^6. 

1816. The    History    of  Orcenland    ...    . 

Translated...  .  2  vol.  Londou,  1767,  8».  H. 
1316*.  JarvlSf  Samuel  Farmar.  A  Diaconrse 
on  the  Keligiuti  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America.  Delivcrod '  before  the  New-York 
IliMtorical  Society,  December  20,  1819.  ... 
New-York,  1820,  S».  pp.  111.    B. 

AIM  in  the  CMtctiotu  i^  tk»  N.  Y.  HUu  Boc  for 
18.'1.  III.  Wl-'XA.    H. 

1317.  Sahaflfun,  Bernardino  d«9  d.  a.i>.  1590. 
UiMtoria  iinivensal  do  Ion  co!i<u»  de  Niieva  Ks- 
paBia.  (In  Lord  Kingsborough's  Antiquities 
if  Mexico,  Vol.  VII.,  and  VI.  345-493,  Lond. 
18SO-8l,fo1)    BA. 

Ou  the  Mexican  notions  about  future  rewards  and 
punishment*,  nee  AppciKl.  to  Lib.  III.  (Vol.  VII. 
pp.  116-118;.  CouoerDlng  tbln  work,  the  most  im- 
portant Murec  of  information  on  the  reli|{lon  of  the 
Asteos,  see  Prcsooit's  Conquttt  of  MtXteo^  I.  8ft-W. 
An  edition  wua  publ.  at  Mexico  in  \ttS,  in  S  vol.  9*. 

telS.  Sclioolcraft,  Henry  Rowe.  Informa- 
tion retipectiug  the  Hi8ti3ry,  Condition  and 
Proepectii  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States:  collected  and  prepared  under  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  per 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1847  ...  .  Il- 
lustrated by  S.  Eastman  ...  .  Published  i)y 
Authority  of  CongreM.  6  pt.  Philadelphia, 
I86l-«0,  large  4«.     H. 

Vol.  VI.  has  also  the  title:  —  "Archives  of  Abori- 
ginal Kuowlcd';o,'°  ttc.  On  the  religion  of  the  Indians, 
nee  pnrtleiilnrlr  Part  I.  pp.  88.  39;  II.  68;  III.  60.  61 ; 
IV.  G6.  70.  r>.<U^l ;  V.  401-411 :  VI.  637.  et  seqq. ;  see 
alao  111.  4.^-491.  IV.  489-497.  nud  V.  4IS-44I. 

1819.  Muller,  .Toh.  Cleorg.  Oeschichte  der 
amcrikitui.'44:hen  Urreligionen.  Basel,  1855 
(I864J,  »«.  pp.  viil.,  707.    B. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India. 

mo.  BfaepHersony  Samuel  Charters  {<rr 
Chartre.il').  An  Account  of  the  Keligious 
Opinions  and  Observances  of  the  Khonds  of 
Ooomsur  and  Boad.  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  As. 
aoe.  o/  G.  B.,  etc.  Ig48,  VII.  17'1-199.)    U. 

1820>. An  Account  of  tlie  Religion  of  the 

Khonds  in  Orissa.   (Ibid.  1862, XIII. 216-274) 

H. 

CurlniM  and  interesting. 

1821.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  [Half- 
title: —  J  <>n  the  Aborigines  of  India.  ... 
rritle:  — ]  Etwiv  the  First;  on  the  Kocch, 
B6il6  and  Dhiin&I  Tribes,  in  Tliree  Parts.  ... 
Calrntta.  |H|7,  8*.  pp.  200. 

Cnnuiiiliig  much  curious  matter  relating  to  their 
religion.  N'lmoroiis  cs<ajs  br  Mr.  lIodgMtn  ou  the 
a'MtrUhi  il  i>l^-«  of  India  will  be  found  In  the /ounuU 
^ftluR  tat  AHaHe  SotUtgof  BmgaL 

1821  Galdw^ell,  II.   A  Comparative  Grammar 
^     of  the  Ilravidian  or  Soutli-Indian  Family  of 
*     Lan^iH-^e.i.  ...     London,   JMMI,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
62S.    //. 

Boo  Apiiend.,  pp.  5IB-ft'A,  on  the  anelent  religion 
ef  tbv  Dravldians.  and  for  further  Illustrations,  the 
aothor  it  work  on  "Tka  Sh'iwin  of  7?ntie»cUf." 

1823.  rScndder,  David  C.].  The  Aborigines 
lit  lii'iix  {BiNioth.  Sftcra  for  Oct.  1880; 
XVIT.  7i)9-7.V>.)     H. 

For  the  »inKuUr  notions  of  the  Khonda,  see  p.  146. 

S.  Andent  OermanB  and  Soandinaviaas. 

1S29>.  84SlarIjl^dh,  11th cent.?  8e6No.3273. 

1324.  Barthollnvuiy  Tliomas,  the  ytmnger. 
Antiquitatex  DMiiica:,  do  Caiuiis  oontemptie  a 
I>iuii<«,  iulhnc  Gentilibus,  Mortis,  Libri  tres. 
Hafniie,  1089,  4«. 

1324*.  Keyfll«r»   Job.   Oeorg.    AutiqvitatM 


selectae   Septentrionales   et    Celtlcae    ...    . 
Hannoverae,  1720,  sm.  ffi.  pp.  xxx.,  500.     H. 
Bee  parlleularljr  pp.  114-183. 

1320.  Kohl,  Joh.  Pet.  TheologifB  Gentilis 
Ciml)rua:  purioris  Specimen  I.seu  Dissertatio 
...  qua  ...  probatur,Cimbrosadhuc  Gentiles 
Doctriuss  Immortalitatis  Auimie  et  Resnrrec- 
tionis  Corporum  non  fuime  expertes.  Kit. 
1723, 4«.  pp.  62. 

Forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Pfannor's  Sfttem* 
TJuoL  Oent.  pvriorii.    Comp.  No.  1*256. 

1326.  Lan^erbrlng  (formerly  Brinff),  Sveo. 
De  luimortalitatc  Mentis  ail  Doctrinam  Hy- 
perboreorum.  f /fen).  Nils. IloIIstrOm.]  Lundsr, 
1148,  8». 

1327.  Scl&atze,  Gottfried.  Der  LehrbegrifT 
der  alten  teutschcn  nnd  nordischen  YOlker 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelen  iiach  dem  Tode 
tiberhaupt,  und  von  dent  Himniol  und  der 
HOUe  i  nsbesondoro.    Leipzig,  1750, 8".  pp.  370. 

1328.  Omndtirig,  Nik.  Fred.  Severin.  Nor- 
dens  Mythologi  elier  Sindhlllcd-Sprog  hifto- 
risk-poetisk  udvikletogoplyKt  ...  .  Anden 
omarbeidede  Udgavc.  Kiiibonhavn,  (1808,) 
1832,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  635  +.    H. 

See  Fktrtign  (iuar.  Rev.  XVI.  437-M4. 

1328».  Miinter,  Fricdr.,  Bv.  Die  Religion  des 
Nordeiiti,  vor  den  ZeitcnOdins.  (St&nSin  and 
T7.!«ohirner'«  Arehiv  /.  Kirchengtseh.^  1810, 
111.11.251-303.)    D. 

1329.  Mone,  Franz  Joseph.  Geschichte  des 
Ilcidenthums  im  nUrdlichen  Eurona.  ...  2 
Theile.  Leipzig  und  Darmstadt,  182*2-28,  To. 
A.,  B. 

Thcil  I.  Die  Religionrn  der  flnnischen.  alawlsohftn 
and  tkandlna  vise  hen  V6lker.  ... 

Tbcll  II.  Die  Bellgioncn  der  aadlteben  teutacbcn 
und  der  celtlscheu  Volker.   . . . 

Published  as  a  supplement  to  Creuter's  Sfmihtiik, 
formiDg  Vols.  V.  and  Vl.  of  the  work. 

1330.  Mafl^naen  {Icel.  Mafipnusaony  Lat. 
MaffBtOBua),  Finn.  Eddalieren  og  dens 
Oprindelse  elier  n((jagtig  Fremstilling  af  de 
gamle  Nordboers  Digtnlnger  og  Meninger  cm 
Verdens,  Gudernes,  Aandemes  og  Menneske- 
nes  TilbliveJse,  Natur  og  SKJsebne  ...  .  ;^t 
Prisakrift  ...  .  4  Bd.  KJdbonhaTn,  1824- 
20,  8».    A.,H. 

On  this  Important  work,  see  #l»rs^»  Oiiar.  As*. 

II.  210-243.  and  the  articles  by  0.  B.  Depping  In  the 
J<nirnal  dtt  Savau$,  lA.H,  pp.  653-C61,  and  18:9,  pp. 
47-57.  —  The  whole  of  Dd.  iV.  treats  of  the  Bcaadi- 
narian  opinious  concerning  the  soul  and  the  fMore 
life. 

1331.  Priscao  veterum  Borealium  Mytbo- 

logiie  Lexicon  ...    .    Haunife,  18!^, 4».    A. 

Also  appended  to  his  ed.  of  Stutmnd't  Sddu,  Para 

III.  pp.  773-803.  (H.)  For  an  interesting  ncrount 
of  the  Seondlnarlsn  mTthoUxry.  founded  on  this  ex- 
haustive work,  see  Fortign  ifiar.  Rev.  IV.  10»-1S9. 

1332.  [Glflekacllg,  Anton  TIiormondL  AI- 
kuna.  Nordische  nnd  nord-slawische  Mytho- 
logi o.  Ton  D.  O.  Th.  Legis.  ...  Leipxig, 
1881,  8«.  pp.  xxviii.,  230.    A. 

1333.  Grimmy  Jacob  (LndwigCarl).  Deutsche 
Mythologie.  2*  Ansg.  2  fide.  OOttlngen, 
(1885,)lM4,8».pp.li.,im  /r.— 3*Ausg.,1854. 

On  the  hell  and  paradise  of  the  Tentonio  mytbo- 
logT.  see  Gap.  XXY.  pp.  760-785 ;  aee  also  Cap.  UVI. 
and  XXVII.,  pp.  78S-815,  "  Seelen, '  sad  "  Tod." 

13.34.  Hammerlch,  Martin  Joh.  Om  Rac- 
narok'<mythen  og  dens  Betydning  i  den  old- 

nordiske  Religion.    EjObeuhaTn,  18S0»  8*. 

"A  eleyer  work."—  "    " 


1335.  Plgotty  Grenville.  A  Manual  of  Scao- 
dlnavinn  Mythology  containing  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  two  Bddas  and  of  the  Religion 
of  Odin  ...    .    London,  1880,  ^.  pp.  xllr.,  370. 

£S. 

1330.  Hfiller,  Wilh.  Qeschlchto  und  system 
der  altdentschen  religion.  Gdttingen,  1844, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  424.    D. 

On  the  underworld  aad  the  Mate  of  amOs  allit 
dtath,  ■••  pp.  185^14. 
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1337.  Keyftcr,  (Jnc.)  nn«l.  Nortlxnieiidenc« 
Kelijjion>furf.itiiinj:  f  Iledondoninieii.  Chrls- 
tiania,  IM7,  8«.  pp.  177. 

1338.  Tlio  IU'Up:ioii  of  tho  Northmen  ...    . 

Tranxlulcil  by  Iljircl:iy  Peiiiiock.    New  York, 
lSi>4, 1-^.  pii.  »40.     A.,  B. 

1300.  Mallet,  Punl  Ilonri.  Northcni  Auti- 
quitif.i...  .  TnuisIiiUil  ...  by  Disliop  Percy. 
New  Lilitiou,  rt-viitiMl  tlirutighuut,  and  con- 
•iderably  oiiIar|;<*il;  with  a  Translation  of  the 
ProHO  Kddn  from  tho  OriKinul  Ohl  Norso  Text; 
and  Noten  Critical  and  Kxplanat(»ry,  by  J.  A. 
Blarkwell,  K«q.  To  which  i.s  ntlded,  An  AIh 
strnct  of  tho  Eyibvggja  Saga,  l»y  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I»ndon,  1^47,  Hm.  8».  pp.  (4),  578.  11. 
(Bohn>  Antiq.  Lil>r.) 

Pp.  46ft-oC7  contaiD  a  "  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Leading  Doctrine*  of  Ibo  R--andlnarian  SJ^tcm  of 
Ujtbology,"  bj  the  Editor,  nhu  b  d(>«cr\-r*  particular 
att«niion.  The  original  ttork  of  kfatlct  ira*  puM.  at 
Coprohagen  in  ITo^-r^A,  ni'h  the  title.  '-  Introdoction 
d  I'hiatoire  de  Dauaemarc,"  etc. 

1340.  Tl&orpe»  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, coinprlHinR  tho  Principal  Popular  Tradi- 
tions and  Sn|>crNtitionn  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Oorniany,  and  tho  Netherlands.  ...  3  vol. 
London,  1851-62, 12«».    //. 

1341.  Howitt,  William,  and  Mm.  Mary  (Bo- 
tham).  Tiio  Literature  and  Uouiance  of 
NortlK.rn  Europe  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  IS5*2, 
12».    //. 

8e«  partlcularlj  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Dascnt,  George  Wcbbe.  The  Norsemen 
in  Iceland.  ( Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  8».  pp. 
105-214.)    //. 

On  the  Scandinavian  hell,  etc.  nee  pp.  19-i-I99. 

134^.  Mannhardty  Willi.  Germanische 
Mythen  ...  .  Berlin,  185S,  8*.  pp.  xxi.,  7CU. 
A. 

6.  Ancient  OanlB  and  Britons.    (Droidism.) 

1843.  rMartln,  JacqueHJ.  Lii  religion  den 
QanioiH  ...    .    2  torn.     Paris,  1727, 4«>.    A. 

1344.  Hartlleb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  De  Dr>-i(lis 
Occldentalivni  I'opvlorvm  i'liilosophis  ...  . 
[yV;f.».  JdIi.  (loo.  Flick. j  >  Iniiu'.  IVIJI,  4o.  i»j>. 
54  ^  ,  with  a  j.liitr.     II. 

Drnios  that  (lie  DruliN  IkIIuvoiI  in  transmigration. 

1340.  Bernard,  David.   De  Statu  Mortiioitiin 


ex  Mentc  vctcmm  Druidnm.  [Progr.]  L:|»- 
siae,  I7:;2,  4".  (1  hh.) 

134G.  Borlase,  W-IIiani.  Ob^Tvations  en  tho 
Antiquities  ...  of  t  lie  Cunuty  of  Cornwall.  ... 
Oxf  ltd,  17^4,  r.I.pp.  xvi.,  414.     //. 

••  Of  the  Injoiortal.tj  and  Truiisml'rratlon  of  the 
fkiQl,  aod  hoar  far  a<lop(rU  bj  the  Druid*.  '  ace  pp. 
94-100. 

134€».  Cl&lnlac  de  la  Bai»tlde  dn  Clanxy 

Pi<*rre.  Di.-^-oiiiH  hur  la  natuie  et  \v*  do;;i:'.(il 
de  la  reli^'imi  K'Hil^i***'  •  •  •  •  l*"i  «!♦,  17UI>,  li.». 
pp.  XXX ix.,  V'A   t .     JiA. 

1347.  'Wllllamflf  Kdward.    Poems.  Lyric  and 

Pa-stunU...     .    2  v<;l.  l.ondoji,  i7U4, 1-". 

In  the  Botca  to  the«e  |>ocms  Mr.  M*illiaci»  (otber- 
viie  named  lolo  Mor{:n!i«T)  |ri%(«  an  cx|M>«itirn  of 
the  Druldle  ibeolory.  >fr.  Na^h.  towcvrr,  dcaoaacn 
this  aa  utterly  untruntwcr'hy.    See  below. 

1348.  Ilavles,    Kdwanl.      Celtic    HciteHrcbes 

.    Loudon.  1804,  large  8o.  pp.  x.,  Ixxili., 
661.    H. 

1340.  The    Mythology    and    Uito«  of  th« 

British  Dmidii  ...  .  London,  1809,  lan^o  ^. 
pp.  xvi,,  C42,  G  (Index  to  Celtic  KeiK'arcltM). 
H. 

1350.  Ptctet,  .\dolphe.  La  myst^ro des  Bardet 
de  rile  de  Hretagne,  on  la  doctrine  deJi  Dnrdes 
Gallois  <lu  nioyen  dge  Kur  Dieu,  la  vie  future  et 
la  tnin emigration  des  &nies.    Geneve,  I8C0,  ^. 

Pictct  haa  been  entirely  milled,  according  to  Mr. 
Nash  (ace  below),  by  relying  on  l>r.  Edward  WiUiai— 

1351.  (Alger,  William  Ih.nniM'ville].  Celtic, 
or  Dniidical,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
{Christ.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1807;  LXII. 88-02.)  H. 

1352.  Nashy  D.  W.  Taliesin;  or,  The  Bards 
and  DruidH  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
RcmaiiiM  of  the  Irlarliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an 
Examination  of  tho  Bardic  Mysteries.  ... 
London,  ISM,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  (Ul.    //. 

Mr.  Naah  explodea  the  nol!on  that  tho  oldeat  Wckdi 
pocciH  are  full  of  Druidicnl  iloctiinct.  ".\iklte  tnra- 
terici."  and  pagan  luvthology.  churgiug  l>avlca,'la 
particular,  with  the  |ro*>sc.<'t  iui»!rau.slaii<'D«  in  kk 
Otitic  RcMcarthf.  He  c'ouLitsthe  UPcf  of  the  Drulda 
in  the  doctrine  of  tranamigrailou.    Sec  pp.  I3^1tdw 

Kurther,  one  niaj  connull  on  the  religion  ef  tba 
Anci<-ut  (iaulA.  the  c.isavs  of  J.  B.  P.  K«  rel.  in  the 
Mm.  dr  lAcad.  Itwj.  iln  Jiisrr.  et  JiellcM-Ixttrea 
XXIV.  345-3KS.  und  of  Nic.  Kt  nt.  ihiJ.  pp.  3  O-Cl 
(I/.);  in  the  Uruid..  the  niri:i.  ir  of  C.  1'.  Drcloa, 
tbid.  XIX.  4fvl-«'J«  i//.t.  nii.l  111.-  i-s.ij  of  \Am.  Led- 
wi  ti  l:i  tho  Arfh<ic'l<><iia  of  the  Swr.  of  Antiquaries 
of  Loiilon,  VII.  ;Xi3-.v!     //. 


ANCIKNT   I'X1YI»T1ANS.  F'KUSIANS,  IIINDU-S  (1JKAJLM.\.MS.M    AND   BUDDUISM), 

C1I1NK8K. 


1.  Oomprehensive  Works. 

1353.  'WlndlHchmann,  Carl  .)o.<«o|ili  Iliero 
nyniuri.  Die  IMiiios.ipl-.ic  im  Kort;xunR  dor 
WeltKescliiclitc.  l"Theil.  U-4«  Ablheiluiif:. 
Die  (iruntlla;:<Mi  der  I'tiiliMoiihie  iu)  Morgeii- 
lande.     I)(»mi,  |S27-;{4,  Ho.  vA  (h. 

At  Ih.  1.  ii-UtCi  to  Cliitia;  II. -iV.  lo  ludi.i. 

VMhj*.  KrOger,  J.C.  Abris.seiner  versleichen- 
di-ii  DarHtellitiiK  der  Iiidiscli-lVrsiHch-  uiid 
ChineMitichen  helifrionsHy.stcnu-,  tnit  steter 
lUickNichtHimhtiie  auf  die  Kpiitcren  Ileli^ionn- 
fornien  und  den  UrspnniK  n-li^ixioser  Ideen. 
.  . .     KlHlebeii,  IM'i,  8".  pp.  xvi..  ;i.-0.     F. 

S'M*  partionlai  Iv  on  the  nature,  origin  and  destiny 
of  the  soul,  pp.  ll:.H-149,  1bH--.50. 

13f>.'>.  Rcmusat,. lean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 

poHthunieH  d'histoire  et  tie   litterature    ori- 

entaleH  ...     .     PariH,  IS4iJ,  8<>.  pp.  iv.,  409.   JI. 

Contains  nniclea  on  nuddhimi,  the  rcligloas  aectn 

of  the  Hinduii,  Chinraephilosophj,  ctr. 

2.  Anoient  Egyptians. 

1864.  Lepslus,  (Karl)  Rich.   Bum  Todtenbiich 
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der  Ajrypter  na(  li  doni  Ineru^lyphiKchen  Pa- 
I)yru.>*  in  Turin  niit  eiiiein  N  orworte  run  er- 
sten  >Ialolicr;Mis;;i'_m-]nM»  ...  .  Leip/if;.  1S42, 
4'>.  pp.  24,  and  i^'J  j^'hUrs.     II. 

I  or  on  account  «r  ll:r  '•  I'c.k  of  the  Dead."  F«e  8- 
Hir<  h'i  Efj:rt>tian  JJitrvfjly/hf.  ajiixniled  to  Mr  J.  0 
WilWinix  II  M  f.'gvi>ti  a  111  in  the  Time  of  the  fkara^t. 
Loud.  l'-67.  b'.  "pp.  -^TO-l'TO.     II. 

1355.  Sey ITarl  h,  (;ii!.tav.  Theologi.sche i^chrif- 
ten  der  alien  Aegypter  narh  ijeni  Ttiriiur  IV 
pyruszuni  ernteii  Slale  uebernetzt.  . . .  (lotha, 
1^55,  8".  pp.  viii.,  120.     II. 

135G.  *Sal  an  Sinsin  fivo  Liber  Meteini»y- 
cho.<*i8  Vetcrum  Aef;yptiitruin.  K  dualuis  Pn- 
pyris  funebribus  hieraticiM  Sipnis  exaratii 
nunc  prinium  e<lidit  I^atino  vert  it  Not.is  tulit" 
cit  llenricu.M  Bnigsrb.  ...  Derulini,  V.'l.l*. 
pp.  iv.,  42,  avd  our  plate.     II A. 

Noticed  bj  (J.  ScvfT  rtli  in  t^io  Lripz.  tiepen..  IRSt 
XXXVII.  S«i.  w  lio  ".:i3  *,  '•  l)io»cr  Paj'jrua  i  t  Lc5oe»- 
wcga  cin  Initii:ni  Li!>.l  Mttr!iii'«jcho-'i».  koudcm  das 
nuch  dcs  Lohci-sntitts  an  d=o  V«rl.i,iricn.  die  in  dai 
Reich  dor  Srliireii  hin<.l>cr!;rl£omru'ii ;  vieicdeZcfl* 
dr:i  ion  Urn.  It.  nji'«%\crktandcii(  a  lextes  lebrt" 


1357.  Gatterer,  Joh.  Christoph.    Oommeats* 
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tlo  do  Mctempsychofll  Immortalitatis  Animo- 
rvm  Syuibolu  Aegyptio  ad  Uerodoti  L.  II.  c. 
122  ct  123.  1787.  (Qmnunt.  Soc  Reg,  Scient. 
GnUingeruit,  1789,  4»,  IX.  iil.  43-6i)    U. 

1358.  Haininer«Piur||fstail,  Joseph,  Baron 
von*  Die  Lohre  von  der  Uiiterwclt  der  Ac- 
gyptcr,  und  den  Mysterien  der  Isis,  crkl&rt 
aus  Mumiencemttldon  dcs  k.  k.  Antikon-Kabi- 
nets.  (Fundgriihen  dtt  Orients^  V.  273-308, 
Wicu,  I8I«,  fol.)    H. 

1S58».  ZacharlH,  CnrI  Salomon.  Da  Aegyp- 
tiuruni  Jndicio  Hole iiiii  in  DeftinctoH.  [Progr.] 
Iloidelbergiie,  181U,  4«. 

1359.  Pettlgre-vr,  Thomas  Joseph.  A  His- 
tory of  Egyptian  Mummies^  and  an  Account 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming  of  tho  8iu:rc<l 
.\nimal3  by  the  Egyptians:  with  Kenmrks  on 
the  Fnneral  Ceremonies  of  DifTerent  Natiotis 
...  .  London,  183U,  4<».  pp.  xxi.,  264,  and  14 
plates.    BA. 

1359».  Roaelllnl,  Ippolito.  I  Blonnmonti 
dcITEgitto  e  della  Nul>ia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monnmonti  storici  Tonio  I.-IV.  [Tom.  111.  in 
2  pt.J  I  Parte  seconda  Monument!  civiii 
Tomo  I.-III.  0  Parte  teriM  Monumenti  di-l 
culto.  8  tom.  in  9  pt.  Pisa,  18S2-44,  8«,  ami 
380  plates^  in  5  vol.  fd.     A.,  H. 

0:i  tti«  RgrptiitD  dnetrtne  of  the  ftiture  life,  fce 

JfoMKinenrl  CivUi,  T«ni.  III.  C»p.  YII.,  partlcularlv 

pp.  Vifi-SSl.  430-44  i,  47(>-6<». 

1360.  CliainpoIllon-Flflf«ac,  Jean  Jac- 
ques. Egypte  auci«M>ne  ...  .  Paris-,  18!.'i), 
f5».  pp.  500,  and  02  plates.  (One  of  tho  vols. 
of  tUnit^rs.)     H. 

On  the  Egvptian  noUont  of  the  fbtoro  life,  mo  pp. 

1361.  IVlllclnaon,  Sir  John  Gardner.  A 
Second  Series  of  tlie  Manners  and  Custoni.s 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  Ke- 

Hgion.  Agriculture,  kc 2  vol.,  and  a 

Tol.  of  Plates.    London,  1K41,  8o.    H. 

Chap.  XVI.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  SSI -4^.  Xne^m  of  FunornI 
Rlti'i  »nd  OfTerinKi  to  the  Dead.  P|i.  440-4J1  rvlalu 
tn  Trmi>«niIgratlon.  tlic  IiuiuorialUj  of  V.n  8o'il,  aud 
Future  Judgiocut.    See  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  31t>-3.0. 

1361*.  Rtttl&y  Eduard  (Max.).  Die  ilKyptischc 
und  die  soroastriiicho  OlanbeuHlehro  uN  die 
Mlte.'iten  Quollen  unserer  spekulativen  Idccti. 
...  Mannheim,  1846,  8*.  pp.  x.,  461  (text), 
291  (notes).    B. 

Also  with  the  title :  —  "  Ocschichte  nnaercr  abend- 
liodiaehea  PhiioBophie.  ...  V*  Iland.  ...  "  HI. 
II..  "  Ueschichte  der  grlechimjhen  Pliilowphic,"  wa« 
published  Id  18M.  Ua  the  Kg;i<tiaD  do.^(riiie  co:i- 
ccrning  the  soul  and  Itt  dcstlajr,  svc  pp.  17&-185  auJ 
the  uotcs ;  on  tho  Zoroastrian,  pp.  4'i9^-436. 

1362.  Kenrlcky  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
tho  PhriraoliH.  ...  2  vol.  London,  I850v  ^''■ 
B.  —  A1«K>  Now  York,  18.V2,  V^.    H. 

On  tho  Rffrpilan  dojiriiio  of  a  future  life,  lee  Vol. 
L  pp.  SM-410.  and  424-427,  Amer.  ed. 

13C1>.  Osburn,  William.  The  Monumental 
Ill-itory  of  Kgypt  ...  .  2 vol.  London,  18^4, 
S».     D. 

8ee  VoU  I.  pp.  420-433. 

130.1.  Uhlemann,  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
boi  deu  ailten  Ae;:yptern.  Eine  Ilabilitations- 
Kede  ...  .  Berlin,  1854,8*.  pp.  16,  and |>to(/;. 
F. 

13&I.  Bnnaen,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Egypt's 
Phico  iu  Univerwil  History.  ...  Vol.  I.-IV. 
Lon.liMi,  l«^8-60,  80.    H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  638-653,  the  author  treatu  of  •'  Tho 
Institute!!  of  ReMffian  [In  Kgrpt] :  Anlmul  Worship 
and  Metemp«jcho<l«.  —  Th<?  Belief  In  Pcrwounl  Re- 
aponsiUillty  and  Immnrtulitr.  a^  e^ipresscd  Iu  tho 
'Hoik  of  the  Dead.' —  The  MetempKjcho^U  Iu  tho 
R^jrptUn  Novel.  '  —  Tlie  Eofliah  translation  of  Run- 
•  *u's  wnrk  on  F.cypt  eonUlns  important  additions  to 
tho  OTman  original,  puj|l||a«d  at  Hamburg  In  6 
vol.,  l»43-57,  »».     B.  ^% 

1365.  [Alger,  William  RonnseviUe].  Tho 
Egyptian  l)<ictrine  of  a  Future  Life.  ( Unirersul- 
Ut  Quar.  for  April,  Vii»;  XIII.  136-147.)  H. 


13a>.  Hiurdiirlclc,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  fie.    Part  IV.  IMU.    See  No.  1297. 

13G5>>.  Sliarpe,  Samuel.  Tho  History  of  Egypt 
from  tho  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by 
the  Arabs  A.D.  G40.  . . .  Tho  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
London,  185U,  8«.    //. 

On  the  future  life,  tee  Ch.  I.  i  37;  II.  iii  V.  St. 
43;  and  XI.  43. 

3.  Andent  Penians  and  Modern  Parais. 

13CG.  Avesta*  Zend-.\ve.sta,  ouvrage  do  Zo- 
roastro  . . .  traduit  en  Fnuii^ais  sur  roriginal 
Zend,  avec  des  rcmjinpies ;  &  accompagno  do 
plusienrs  traitos  propres  ii  6claircir  les  m«- 
tidrcs  qui  en  sont  Tobjet.  Par  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron.  2  tom.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771, 4».    />. 

TbU  translation  cannot  be  saf^lj  rcUcd  on. 

1367. Zend-Avesta,  Zoroasters  lebeudiges 

Wort  ...  .  Nacli  dem  Franztisischen  ues 
Hurrn  Anqtietil  dii  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
derich  Kleuker.  ...  3  Theile.  [Theil  I.,  2» 
Ausg.J    lUga,  (1770,)  1786,  77,  77,  4'».    i/. 

13GS.  Kleuker,  Job.  Friedr.  Auhang 
«nm  Zeud-Ave.  ta.  . . .  [Containinga  trans- 
lation of  the  di-Hsprtntiona  of  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treatise  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Persian-*,  with  original 
essays.]  2  Bde.  in  5  Theilen.  Leipzig 
und  lUga,  1781-S3,  4».    H. 

13C9. Zcml-Avestu  im  Kleinen — dasist 

Ormtizd's  Lichtj^esetr.  ...  dargestellt  in 
cincm  wcsentlichen  Auszugo  aus  den 
Zendbllchorn  ...  ncbst  ganx  ncncn  Ab- 
handlnngen  und  volUtilndigen  Erlftute- 
nmgen  ...  in  drey  Theilon  von  Johann 
Friodricli  Kleuker.  Riga,  1789,  8*.  pp. 
60,190+.    />. 

1370.  Vondidad  Sado.    Die  hciligen  Schrif- 

t en  Zoroaster's  Ya^na,  Visperedund  Vendidad. 
Nach  denlitbograpliirten  Ausgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mit  Index  und  Gloesar  hcrausge- 
gcbeu  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus.  Leipzig, 
1850,  largo  8«».  pp.  xiv.,  410. 

Tho  Piirla  edition  rcrctrcd  to  to  tho  title  was  edited 
by  K.  Bumouf,  aud  publ.  iu  l£.'»-43,  fol.    A. 

1371.  Zcndave#«ta  or  tho  Religions  Books 

of  the  Zoroastrian^  cdite<l  and  translated  with 
a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Wester- 

Siard  ...    .    Vol.  I.    Tho  Zend  Texts.    4  pt. 
jpenhogcn,  18C3-51,  4'.  pp.  20,  4S0. 
With  a  Valuable  preface. 

1372.  Avcsta  die  heillgori    Schriften    dor 

Parsen.  —  Aiie  dem CJruijdttxte  i.bersetzt,  mit 
steter  RUckiiicIit  auf  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Spiegel.  I«  Band:  Der  Vcndida<l. 
Mit  zwcl  Abbildungen.  Q  II»  Band.  V{-«- 
pered  und  Yagna.  Mit  vier  Ttfeln  Abbildun- 
gen.   2  Bde.    Leipzig,  18i:!-r..»,  K<>.    //. 

With  valuable  Introductions  mi  Kxeursus.  Bpic- 
f,cl  has  aim  puhl.  nn  edition  of  ti>o  original  tc\t, 
with  the  Hiisr4ro«h  or  Pclili-«  I  veraion,  2  Iklc.  Lcip- 
xii,  I^l-CtS,  b",  nut  yet  cuuiplcti;. 

1373.  Die  fllnf  O&th&n  o<ler  Sammlungon 

von  Liederu  und  Spri'.chen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner Junger  und  Nachfolger.  Heransgegeben. 
(Ibenietxt  und  erkliirt  von  Privatdocont  Dr. 
Mt.  Ilaug.  ...  2  Abth. 
pp.  xvi.,  248;  xvi.,  259. 
A  unde  d.  MorgenL,  etc. 
II.  Nr.  2.) 

1371.  Bnmoaf,  ^ng^nc.  Commentaire 
sur  le  Vag'n  i  I  un  de^  livres  rcligieux  des 
Parses  ouvrago  contenant  le  texto  zend 
expliqti6  i>our  la  premiere  fuis  ...  et  la 
version  sanscrite  in&litn  de  Nfiriosengh 
...  .  Tome  T.  Parii,  1833  [-35],  A:  pp. 
cllii.,  692,  cxcvj.     BA. 

1375. f.tat^os  sur  la  langue  ct  Bur  lea 
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Leipzig.  1P58-C0.  8». 
^Abhandlungtn  f,  d. 
Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  Bd. 


1376 


CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Tomo  I.    Paris,   1840-50, 


toxtes  zcnds. 
8«.  pp.  iv.,  429. 

Cfonsiatln?  of  articles  publlshrtl  iu  the  Journal 
AMiatiqu*  1MD-50.  Important  for  itn  ron-cciloDS 
of  the  niialraQ<)latioDB  of  Aoquedl  du  Perron. 

1376.  Splegelf  Friedr.  Stinlion  uber  das 
Zondavcstu.  1.  Die  Tradition  der  rarst-u. 
2.  Zur  parsischen  Eschatoloj^ic.  (Zrit- 
schriftdfrdeutschcn  morgenl.  Gtselhcha/t, 
1847,  I.  242-263.)    H. 

1377.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  The  samr.  3.  Die 
Lehro  von  der  unendlichen  Zeit  bei  den 
I'jirsen.    (/Wd.  1851,  V.  221-230.)     //. 

1378.  The.  same.    4.  Ueber  den  Cultus 

der  Oestirne  und  die  Weltansicht  dor  Par- 
sen  in  den  vorschiedenen  Kpochon  ihrer 
f:ntwickolung.  {Ibid.  1S52,  VI.  78-86.) 
//. 

1379.  Stndien   Uber    das    Zendavesta. 

5.  Redaction  und  Abfossung.  (/6td.  1855, 
IX.  174-102.)    JI. 

1380.  Der    neunzelint©    Fargard    des 

Vendidad.  3  Abtli.  MQnchon,  1850-54, 
4<».  pp.  32,  58,  40. 

From  the  Abhandlunaend.phllot.-phUol.  Cl<u$e 
d.  »«n.  hay.  Akad.  d.  nissenacha/ten,  Bdc.  VI., 
VII.  IB.)  ThlH  i*  nn  important  chapter  of  the 
Vendidad  in  respect  to  cschatologj. 

1380*. Znr  Interpretation  des  Vendidad. 

Leipzig,  1853,  8<>.  pp.  64. 

1381.  Sclilottinanu,  Konst.  BcitrUgo 
y.ur  Eriauternng  de.s  von  Spiegel  bearbei- 
teten  AnfangJ*  des  lOten  Fargard  des  Ven- 
didad (Weber's  Indische  Htudien,  1850, 
L  364-380.)    H. 

1382.  Haugy  Martin.  Zendstudicn.  I. 
Uebersetzung  und  ErklUrung  von  Ja<;na 
c.  44.  {ZcUschrift  der  D.  M.  GesclUcha/l, 
1853,  VII.  314-337,  506-520.)    H. 

1383.  Zendstudien.   II.  Die  Lchre  Zo- 

roosters  nach  den  alten  Liedern  dos  Zenila- 
westa.  111.  Die  Namen  Avesta,  Zend  und 
Puzend  in  ihrer  litterarischen  und  reli- 
gionsgeschichtlichen  Bcdeutung.  {Ibid. 
ISiK),  IX.C8C-7io.)     //. 

1384.  Whitney,  AVIlliam  Dwight.  On 
the  Av<'sta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Zoroastrian  Relijrion.  {Journal  a  ft  In' 
Amer.  Orin.!.  .svv.,  lsr>(>.  V.  ;'.:'.7 -:>;;.)"    If. 

On  the  Zuroastriau  doctrine  of  ttic  future  lite, 
»ec  p.  382. 
Bundehesh,  Liber   Pehlvif  >is,    E  vc- 

tii.Htissimo  Codice  Ilavniensi  dcMiii'sit,  iImi  * 
Inscriptiones    llegLs  Sapori.s    I.  ai1j<>'it  N.  \,. 
Westrrtruard.     Ilavniae,  IS.jl,  4".  y\u  iv..  hi. 
Sfo    I  he   rovicw  bv  M.  Hfiii|f.  In   tlic    (!  'ttitujifckc 
gcUhrUAtiMeigen.lHJl.  11.  \OJl-l<m.     U. 

138fi.  Das    ei^undd^ei85i^;st«•    Capitel   dps 

Ihindehesch.  Ueber  die  AiiIerKtohuiig  und 
den  letzten  K(5rper.  [By  Friedr.  Spiegel.] 
{Das  Ausland  for  1S57,  XXX.  43;}-4;i5.) 

13H7.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  Orammatilv  dor  P&r- 
8ispr:icl»e  nebst  Sprachprol)en  ...  .  Leipzig, 
is:.l,  So.  pp.  viii.,  2C»9.     //. 

The  extracts  from  the  ilinokhirrd,  of  which  a  Gnr- 
roan  trnnslallon  la  given  pp.  l(il-17.»,  are  curious  nnti 
interesting  aa  illustraiiug  the  relli;iou.'«  uotiona  of  the 
Parsis. 

1388.  Ard&i  Vir&f.  Tlic  Ardai  Tirnf  Namoh ; 
or,  The  Revelatigns  of  Ardai  Viraf.  Trans- 
hit  etl  from  the  Persian  and  Oti/.eratt'o  Versions. 
"With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Ry  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1^16,  So.  pp.  xv.,  IJI.     if. 

A  ParsI  work.  dc«crlblni?  the  mw-nrd»  and  pnnSsh- 
meiitxof  the  future  life,  an  l>ehcld  hy  Ardil  Vii.'kf  in 
a  vi-lon  or  trance  of  a  week'a  duration,  in  wlili  li  1  •; 
visited  heaven  anrl  hell.  Litrgc  qiio'^tion*  nri.'  ci-rn 
in  the  Dahiitt'in.  I.  •2H.J-304.  and  l>y  Dosahhcy  Fi-mh- 
jee,  The  Parstm,  etc.  Lou'l.  l^r^H,  H>>.  p;i.  ■•J(m--T». 
i/T.}  Spie^rel  regard*  the  woric  as  a  re'li.-'ion  of  ii  . 
riuintian  npocrjphal  book  called  Tfm  A*r^ii,i  n  <■( 
J-:!  nh,  (Conip.  No.  3403*.)  S«>e  hU  TriidJivutlle 
Litcratxtr  der  JPortcn,  pp.  rjO-128. 
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1385. 


1389.  DesAtlr,  nbont  tho  middle  of  the  ICth 
cent. 7  The  Dt.satir,  or  S:icre<l  Writings  t»f 
the  Ancient  Perhiun  Prophets,  in  the  Original 
Tongue,  together  witb  the  Ancient  Pershui 
Version  and  Ck)mmentary  of  the  Fifth  8Hsan; 
carefully  published  by  Mnlla  Firuz  Bin  Kuns 
M-ho  has  subjoined  u  copiotis  Glossary  of  the 
Obsolete  and  Technical  Persian  Terms;  to 
which  is  added  nn  English  Translation  of  the 
DesAtir  and  Commentary  [by  William  Krs- 
kine].    2  vol.  Bombav,  181<^,  S".     A. 

See  the  review  by  the  Baron  A.  L  Silvestr*  d« 
S.ic.r  in  Iht  Journal  des  Saean*.  WIl,  pp.  16-31,87- 
19  iff.),  and  an  art.  on  the  De-iittr  and  the  l)n».l'^t^^^ 
by  W.  Kr^Jtino  in  ihu  TVaiu.  o/  tk0  Lit.  Sac.  o/  Bom- 
fray,  II.  $4-i-.')7C.    A. 

13Se*.  Dablst&n.     See  No.  1257. 


1390.  Hydey  Thnnias.    Veternm  Permrtiin  et 

L'arthoruui  et  iMedorum  ]!eligiouis  Uiatoria. 
...  Kditio  F(>oundai.  O.xouii,  (.1700,)  17fiO,  4>. 
pp.  580  +.     H. 

1391.  Fonclier»  Paul,  the  Ahl,/.  Traitft  his- 
tori(|iie  de  la  religion  det  Persies.  (Mimoiret 
de  I  Acad.  Hoy.  des  Inscr.  et   BeUes-Lettrtt^ 

l7r>2-72,)    Tomes    XXV.,    XXVII.,  XXIX., 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)     //. 

1392.  Auqnetll    dn    Perroiiy    Abntbam 

Ilyacinthe.  Kx])Osition  du  systeme  th^olo* 
giqiio  des  Perses,  tir6  des  livres  Zends,  Pehlvia 
et  Parsis.  1107.  {Mlmoires  de  I'Acad.  Hag. 
deji  Ima-.  ei  BeUes-Lettres,  XXXVII.  571-709.) 
//. 

13g>.  Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquis  de. 
Zoroastre,  etc.  1786.     See  No.  1275*. 

13D3.  Tychsen,  Thomas  Christian.  De  Re- 
ligionvnj  Zoroastricarvm  apvd  exterasOeute* 
Vestigiis.  Commentatio  I.,  II.  1701-94.  (Owi- 
vientatinves  Soc.  Peg.  ^n.  Gottinf;ev9if,  Class. 
Hist,  et  Phil.,  XI.  11*2-151,  and  X'll.  1-23.)   H. 

1393>.  Brsklne,  AVilliam.  On  tTie  Sacred 
Books  and  Religion  of  t  he  Parsis*.  ...  ( TravS' 
actions  of  the  Lit.  Sftc.  of  Bombay ^  II.  29&- 
341,  Ix)nd.  1820,  'K)    A. 

1304.  Rhode,. loh.  Gottliel).  Die  heilige  Sage 
tuiil  »l.'is  j;t  .^ani;iit<'  hrli^:i'  ll^;sy.st»'nl  «!(-r  altcn 
Baktrer,  .>u'flfr  und  PerseriKlcrdcs  Zendvolkn. 
...  Frankfurt  am  Main,  l!i*20,  8".  pp.  xiv, 
545  +.    I). 

130.'i.  Vullers,  .Toll.  AuffUHt.  Frngmente ueber 
tlio  r.fliu  '  o  (les  Zi>ri'.',s(iT  —  -Xtis  dcui  pen«»- 
poben  utbor.sftzt  und  niit  eincm  au^fm-hr- 
lich»'nCommentarv«r.-eheii  ...  .  Miteineni 
Voiwortovttn  11.  Prof.  ^\  itidiMchmann.  Bt>iiii, 
18^1,^".  pp.  xxxij.,  l:-.)  -\  .     I). 

8  0  ihf  rtitlcisiiK  of  Silvfsire  do  Kacv  in  the  Jomr- 
nal  des  Saeaiu,  1832,  j  p.  3.-t4.     //, 

1390.  Miiller,  J<»h.  Geor«  1st  die  Lehre  Ton 
der  AufiTMtehung  des  Leibt-s  >viiklich  nirbt 
eine  alt-pernische  Lilire?  (T/ter/l.  6Ywrf.  ii. 
A'r»7.,  IJCW,  pp.  477-4W.^     //. 

In  opposition  to  HM>crnlck,  in  his  Conm.  oa  Daa. 
xli.  2. 

1397.  Norkf  Fritdrich  or  Felix,  (iriginall}f 
Felig  Korn.  Mythen  der  alten  Pei!>er  aU 
Quellenchristlicher  (llanben^lehien  und  Ritft- 
alien.  Na'h  den  einxelnen  Anilentungen  der 
KirchenvSter  und  einiger  neuein  (lelehrten 
zum  erstenniale  Hystemntisch  aiieinanderge- 
reiht,  ...     I^-ipzic^  ISST',  ^o.  Hh. 

On  llio  end  of  ih<'  woilii,  the  r<«nrreclion  of  lb* 
•'i-ad  and  the  la"ii  jm^icnicnl.  »w  p.  KO.  ei  M"qq  Setig 
Kori  wa<  the  imu'o-'s  Jcvisk  nunic,  »hi'h  he 
Brtenrnrd*  chnncnJ.  H'-  Clirloilan  n.iuio  i^  gi^a  »• 
I>|r«driih  'v  Kt'scr.  Winer.  Fi^rU.  Wrlirr,  twi 
Mcvcr*<  C(mv.  l.fx.  :  Sctuili.  In  hi-*  coTitln nation  et 
Hi'ln^^^iti".  !■  '-  FctU.jT'  t\i  of  tht-se  names  arc  cqolvar 
lont  'n  ni'-iiiliig  toSfltiV- 

139S.  '\%^IIi»oii,  John.  'The  Parwi  Religion :m 
c.'ntaiiH'  1  in  tlio  Z!«nd-.\va,Hta,  nnd  proiM)nMtie<I 
and  defended  by  the  Zoroastriuna  of  India  and 


SBCr.  II.    C  1.  — BELIIF  or  TBI  HINDUS. 


■Irs.Hlftllur  Jbf.T«t.^^,  n-tal*  AHM.I-»-IIBfir.];  K 

Pane.     »  M.  t¥r  Ul.  a.  OhcIl  <«  WtdM,  Hulii.  iHt,  t 


HM  .10,  iaOI>,  p„,    «i,|u„ 

I4(K),  Roth,    Rudulpb.     Zut    OtKbichM    dsr  IBll,  LII.  A|. 

RaligwiBn.    Ill,  Di^Ormnid-KelliiuD.  (Zel-  ~~    ' 


I.  Muiuva-DhDniiB.g'lstrm,  i,c,  Tbi 


MOa.  WTailcrgKBrd,  MeliLndilg. 
iDr  ultininUcniin  Mjillialogls.  Aub  d 
■iKtMD  Ubcnslit  vun  Kr,  dplegel  (< 
Hutiicht  XmHtn.  UK.  11 E.  MO-US,) 

Tkt  MilH]  >M    puf'    ■-    ■■-■—■ 


•t  inntlMlsa  li  ibcAvuda/ui 


IrodDctlDii  an  Banakrtt  PliIianphT,  m 
— -r:  br  J,CoekbiiniTlioiuon  . 


1403.  [AlRcr,  William  RoBBUimt),  Thtl 
■In  DMIrlnsof  >  Falun  Ur<.    !(•  Coni 

UO*  Hardwiek,  Chulo.  Christ  «nd  oth«  "  ':';- "~  ^"J*?-  l'?^,'.'.'??  '""nlJ'. 

UM»ti>rt.iU.    PiriMMMB.    g«No,l»7.  SSTS^'^^.T?^  "olLinj"™' iirui 

M<t3».  8pl«»l,  FtlBdrlch.    Dia  i™dlIlon»ll«  "T?;Jf"'.*J"i,''i>_I^i"'-*"S  %  ^^ 

LiWr.lat  aer  Psnon  In   Ibrsni  Kowmmen-  ^"^iSl?^;  5,:*27wltV'l>^"'Slri^' 

1401.  [Rama nv,  S.ii.nell.    Th«  Itfllglon  of  ;,^';,"'!^"';' ':'^:^.'''■'"V';|':.";^V-V■™M"''"1'' 

Zaroulor.    ((Jn.stnuHrt  Ciwr.  f..r  Jul/«nd  jr?     .  ;„|„...i.ci, 

Oct,.  IMO,  Jan.  Jnlj.  and  uoi.  IMl;  XVII.  -'                               . 

4  Hindu.    (Bnfanuiliin  ud  Bnddblim.) 

^«.. -For  111.  nliclsiivC  (1»  .Morf^au  of  iDdla,  ^^'^^S^wL^ '\"''JI£'^ 

rgrthebiblioiraiih/iadhlsliirxiirHIadiilturUiin,  IM(,*1V  J^n.  >id  ih't,  if^,  r°ii.  E 


Slirala.       (lo'lho'  A^han 


SL  Flttnkari.  ISST,  S>  (ff  ):  J.  Glld<n<Mer.  £■- 

IWI.  [OMen,  E.D.J.    ThoBhiMiyMfioeta, 
•BdthaDMtrlneoflmtnoTtally.  lAmtr. 
IWhig]  St^.  for  8.pl.  1M6;  if.  MY-iJS.) 

Himinel.Dibil  indorcn  EplLlcn  d«  Mah^ 
BliimU:  In  der  Unpnclia  inm  enO'Dnial 

•d.,  Lo.dib.  IMO.B'(/f.>^  J  T.  ZioWr'i  iUil.'o. 

hrilljch.Ti  Anmerkmifrn  vi-nwhon  .on  Fnini 

>1»  IT.,  f^t^l.,  .orki  rf  Mm.  BptU  t=d  Wrijliu 

Bonp...    .    BiTltn,  inai.  *■.  pp.  iiTlll..  122. 
and<Siinikriltnt)7H.    H. 

ann.  Koa-liay  IMl.lxIbw. 

ftnda  Tirneltnni;  nacb   dom   T«Je.    Mitg«- 
Ihallt  Ton  Dr,  A.  W»ber.     Sznilr.and  Cwm, 

lM-« 

,„    U10,  Oapnck'hBI  , 


,    3tdL  Arganlonll.  ieai-02,4-,  R 


14U 


CLASS  ni.— DESnXT  OP  THE  SOCL. 


Tom.  III.,  v..  VI..  rvpribfod  ia  the  Jommal  Amimtifmt 
Tom.  II.,  III.  <H.>.  aixJ  tu  liU  Om  re*   IV.  ^M>-3>: 
co;ii(*.  Mi<>   artiele*   bj  Wcier.  Ittdiscke  Si  >dte»    I. 
2<T-J«,  3ai>-i56.  II.  l-lll.  17>-r».      iSr.'    1  b'  Ov^M 
Ir'Ao/  •  cuuiua  a  irass^Uou  «r  pau-«|'i<(A««  of  fiftj  of 

1411    Brthad   A'ru&yaka  f7p*BUhad 

(Tlif,  atid  llie  C<uiimeulary  of  ts'aokani 
A'cha'rTa  OD  its  Kiist  Cba|>tcr,  tnuuUteti 
frum  tlie  Oriffinal  SMjacrit,  bjr  Dr.  K.  Hoer. 
C•alclllt;^[lS60-j  18^0,  b».  pp.  vii.,  279.  (fii- 
t/iV^'»^r<  Indica,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Xo».  27,  38, 

U12.  Chb^ndogya  Upanlsl&ad  (Tlie)  of 
the  ."^.'iiu.a  VciLt,  with  Lxtract!>  fiuiu  the  Coni- 
mentnry  of  S'aLkiira  A'charyya,  translated 
from  the  Orifonal  8«o«krita,  by  Rajendralal 
Mittra.  FaJKicaliu  I.  Calcntta,  18M,  8*.  pp. 
T2.    ( liihUidh.  Indica,  No.  78  ) 

141.1.  Rdcr,  (\\nnn  Ileinr.)  Eiluard.  The  Tait- 
taiiy  I,  .\itareya,  S'vetas'ratara,  K^un,  I'hV, 
K  ♦'  »  I'nw'na,  Mii»','.Tka  and  >I;'.n",lnkya 
l.l>'iii!^Ii;idj«.  TraiiMhiiVu  from  the  (f:i;;inal 
gaiiB  lit.  By  Dr.  E.  lUicr.  Calcutta,  [Uy2-] 
1^5.1.  S».  pp.  ii.,  170.  (BiUioUi.  Jndica,  Vol. 
XV   No*.  41,. •><).) 

^ith  taliiiMc  Introdcetloa*.  A  translatioD  cf  tdc 
Kcna.  i«'.^.  K  ^'n.  ni  J  M  7."="*"  I'p^nl  *!»<!*.  f'cr  nl- 
jtij  I  I  II, e  ^l«»4  if  S'i  l,l;^r  •.  i-  ax  «1  O  Jp  (oxiid  In 
Ra:-  ni'li'ii  Rov'«  TVoRafAlivn  of  aereral  Principal 
BookM  o/  tke  Vedi,  2d  «J.,  IxD.!.  183^.  tr*.     if. 

141 L  Jalmlnl.  The  AphorixniM  of  the  Mi- 
niun-'.-'i  I'liihMM^phy.  With  KxtractH  from  tlie 
Cotiinibiitators.  In  Sanhkrit  and  Knglinh. 
...  [TrnnMlated  by  J.  R.  Ballnntyne.]  Alla- 
hah.1.1,  1.1,  K«.  pp.36. 

141.'.  Sad&uanda*  Vedanta-Sira:  or,  E»- 
aeix  e  «-f  the  Vcdiknta:  an  Iiitro<luction  of  the 
Vcilaiita  I'hiUmophy  by  Sadannnda  I*arivrn- 
jnkarharya.  Trannhited  ...  byK. R5er.  Fn»m 
the  .loiirnal  of  the  Asiatic  S«>ciety  of  Bengal 
f.r  184.'>.    Calcutta,  1846,  f*.  pp.  a6. 

141(j.  A  Lecture  on  the  Vedanta,  embrac- 

in;,'  the  Text  (.f  the  Vedjlnta-.^ara.  fUy  J.  U. 
Ball  iiitviM'.]     Allahahii'I,  l'.'^.  '.  T".  pj).  K4. 

T   '•  Sin-tit  text    «i  li  a   (lirntan  lraii»;!.itlon.  by 

o.  1  r.t    ,  ,  M  .11-  ti.'.i,  1K3:).  *".     A. 

1417.  S«-slifttCrifclvaCeiikai- .  The  11.- 
ni<t;t  <  f  tin-  Nftiant  <•  i  ii.l  ^.  ;  !  ;.,  tiaiislntcil 
fr   .:i    llir    Tamil,    hy    llinni.i-    I  (  ulk(><  ...     . 

.\.    'i  I  .  i^ni,  s->  Pit.'::.?. 

141  .  ICalvnljniiavanifa  n.  V«<l.it)t.i  Pn<'in 
tl.<  1  li.i  I  I  f\t  witli  a  'ijai!rilal:(;ii  .'i  (;|i'«'>ai  y 
nil  1  (ii  .iiiiiii.itical  NotcH  to  \\liicli  is  mldr*!  r.ii 
(Mil  iii;«- <f  Tamil  (jinnunar  .    .     .     Hytliailc. 

(Ii :  i;l,  I).l) Lei|)/i^,  <  7. '»  LuikIi'Ii,  IS", 

K'.  ;  p.  X.,  174,  loo.  ((Jratil's  JJ/l.lirfhfr>i  T<i- 
1)11  '■    '.  'i"'>iii.  I  I.I 

T  ■.  1.0  n  :iir">  nil.  Tunmlira  (iK-()  roii':>i''< 
n  fi'rrni  u  li  ni  >I.iiiOM  ot  tl:  ■  himI  of  \\\  >>  i  t'.  <:■  i  mnil 
\M>.  L  ■  I  .1  ilw  \'i ".  ii.l.i  |,i  ilo-ii,  I  _\  .  \  it!  I  1  <t;  X. 

141^     I>Irli>-uiiJaya   Vlclynlaikknra  . 

1  !.<■  \  <    l.iiilal  liaiHii  ika  ;  —  uii  Al.<>l<':.y  1  ::  tl;<' 
pK'Sfiit  System  of  IliiKlu  \V«irhliiji.     W  rittt-n 
in    tl.i-   l-'<'i!'4.ili    l.aii;^na^i'.  ninl    accuiiipaiiicil 
bv  a;i  i.ir  ii  ^Ii  'I'laiiKla'inji.     <  -I' ill  ta,  1' 17. 
l:    r  .     ^(r  Calcutta  Reticle,  l\.  4',  i  I. 

14V.'.  l!^aplla.  The  A])li()i  i.^m.>it  f  tin- S/dikhyu 
I'liil  •'  .1  y,  "f  Knpila  with  illiiHti ativc  Lx- 
tia'!-  i'.<u\  the  C'timiiierilaric-.  ...  [TiaiiN- 
lat.-.!l>v  .1.  IJ.  nallaiityiio.  Ititok  I.J  Allaha- 
bad, 1   r/J,  M.  PI*.  IGS, 

142U.  [ 1,     A  Lecture  on  the  .^juikhya  Philo- 

Hopi.y,  eiuhiaciii;.;  tijc  Tf.\t  (  f  tin-  Tattwa 
Sni.i..  -i.  . .  .  [Tiaiislatri]  l)y  .1.  K.  Lallaiitym-.j 
Mii/aiii  :e,  1S:,0,  h".  !>[).<•'>    i  . 

1421.    is' vara    Kvlixliiin.      The    Sankhya 

K/iiilv,  ,  i.i    Mciiui'.  lal  \f..c.>  on  the  .Sjiiikhya 
I'V   I'swaia    Kiislma;   tran>'late(l 


b;  x'k' 


,..iy,   I'V   I'KWaia 
!<•    haii-rrit    l>y   Ileiiiy    'Jlmnins    Coh'- 
I  ^<j.     .\lso  the  I'lulshya  «»r  Conuuen- 


tarj  of  Ganrap&rta:    translated,  and    ii 
traled  by  an  Uripnal  Commrat,  br  D< 
ilayman  WiUon  ....   Oxford.  Oriemi«l  ~ 
Uxtiam  Fund,  1^17.  M.  pp.  xiv^  IM,  and  tha 
Sanskrit  trxt,  pp.  48.  (L  3.     //. 

1422.  Pataajall.  Tlie  Aphorimui  of  tW 
Yuga  HiiliW(»phy.  of  I'atanjaJi  with  illu94Ta- 
tive  Extracts  from  tlic  Commentary  by  Bbcfa 
RAJa.  ...  [Translatetl  bv  J.  R.  BalUintytMu] 
(B<iok  I.]  \  Book  II.  Allahabad,  U5-2^53» 
8».  pp.  ii.,  C4,  62. 

142>  Paiily  N.  C.  A  Treatise  on  the  Yoga 
Philosophy  ...  .  Benare^.  l^.'d.  i*.  pp.  rr., 
G3. 

1423.  Gantama^  nr  Gotama.    The  Apbo- 

rism«  of  the  NyiLya  I  I.ihrH>phy.  by  Gautama, 
with  illu.'<tn(ttve  Lx tract.-  fioni  tbr  Conimea- 
taryby  Vix'a-anatha.  In  Saju<kritHD«i  koiciiah. 
...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  BalbintTne  3  [Book 
I.]  I  B<KiklI.  \  Book«  III  I'iV.  AlUha- 
bad,  l^oO,  '53,   54,  f.  pp.  'JC<.  119.  104,  90. 

1424.  Vla>anAtlia,fl.A.D  16M.  ...  [Eliiaka 

Pariccheda  j  DiriHioii  of  the  Catesaries  of 
the  Nyaya  PhiloeM>phy,  with  a  Commentary 
by  Viswauatha  Panchunana.  Fditnl.  and  th* 
Text  translate*!  fr«  ni  the  Original  ^an!<«■r^t, 
by  Dr.  E.  Liier.  la.«ciculu»  1.,  II.  C.tlciitta, 
185l»,  }-•.  {BibliotJi.  Jndica,  Vol.  IX.  X( .*.  32, 
35.- 

With  a  valuable  lotrcdoctioo.  C^^nrarc  tie  arti- 
cle* it  J.  R.irtb^inuT  Si.  Hilaire  In  ibe  Juurtu  dm 
&!' aN(a.  lK*.r  pp.  l:/7-:i I.  336-«f>.     H. 

142o.  Annam  Bkaf  ^a^  17th  cent.?  Ihe 
Tnrka-^au^Ialla  . .. :  u  tiia  Hindi  Iniaphtaaa 
and  Lnglish  Ver.'^ion  [by  J.  R.  L{tUaiityu«, 
a/^4i!>te<l  by  F.  E.  Hall  J.  Allahabiul,  UZl,  8*. 
pp.  24,  4S  +. 

A  1  o|iuIar  compcDd  of  the  Sy^ya  pliila>o'-l  j.    Sm 

alao  "  Lee  urea  oti  the  Nt;'\ii'  PlUo'-ep!  \    [by  J.  B. 

DalLioivnc;.  cmliraclui;  the  TeM  of  Ike  T:.ri  a  8a»- 

pialia.'.d    F.il..  revWe-i    i»v    K.  ¥..  HjHI.  Beearcs, 

(I8I8J.  IR52.  R».  pp.  XV..  eo.  'B. 

1425«.  Ka^Ada.    bee  No.  1470. 

14.( .  MAdfiava,  end  of  14th  cent.  Fanra 
clar^aiia  hiui(;iaha  d.  i.  Inbegiiff  der  verMhie- 
denen  Systeme  der  liidi'^clien  1  hih  ><  pLie. 
Kihter  .\itikel  [^^ysttiii  <  f  (  harvaka.i  ij<it- 
rrJtrift  ,'er  I).  M.  rie,r!l:r>,„ ;(,  KHf,  \1V   ;17- 

:>-2:.,'   II. 

H27.  VUbrfn  Purfil&a  (The  .  a  >>.-i(r..  i.f 
Ilinlii  Myil.>l";.\  and  Traditit  ii,  tiai.>Iaie<l 
fi.<m  tin- »;i  i;.iiiial  ^  aii^irit.  and  illii^tialt  ■•  l.y 
.\i)lfs  (Ilm  ived  chielly  fn>in  other  I  i!i;'.iiii>.  by 
II.  II.  >VilM>ii  ...  .  L<>n<l«>n,  \^Ai\  A^.  pp. 
.xtii,  7(4.     // 

142  .  Dnugavata-Piiiuj^a  (Le)  ou  Ilijt- 
tc;;*.-  pttelitiUe  tie  Kiiii.wi  tiuuirit  ».•:  j  i;l  116 
par  .M.  Eu^dne  Curnouf  ...  .  .Sf7,..'r  -nd 
Firurfi.  3  t<.ni.  P.-u  is,  1K4( -47,  fd.  <«  .  !!»s:- 
tiiiii  ('rientah'.;      //. 

\\'\'\i  viilii;ii.!>/  Id  rotluciinii''. —  lor  n  d< -i  i;  Lro 
«r  III':  l-,U!il\  (It  c  lulls,  Kft-  L'.\.  v.  c  ".^fi  I  1 1  i:  r  II. 
l»l<.       .")  .17.     Oil  tlic  <  il MTaiiiv  of  till    >oi.i    ii     I. 

1 JLJ.  rTlurknii^eyn-Purfii,ia.  Dei  ptite 
liuni;;  in  der  Iluile.  Mui  kaiulcya-riniir.a. 
V..n    Dr.  F.  RUckert.     {Zeitfchii'fl  (Ur  h.  M. 

Gc.fihchn/f,  i.-\>.  .\ii.  c;:(-;4o.>    //. 

14,?  \  SIva-GuAna-Potliam,   lii->tniction 
ill  tlic   iviiowietl^e  it    CukI.     A    Mt  taphy  .sii-al 
an  I  'i  luuIo;^ical  Treatise,  translated  fioui  th« 
T:m  i.I.  with  an  Infr<Hlnction  and  Notes.     By 
r»\.   Ih-niv  K.  Iloisiiifitnn.     {Jovrrul  >J  tkt 
Jir.r.  Oni'ut.  Sor.,  l>-54.  IV.  31-1(2.1     7/. 
^T    i^  v.<  rk  is  n  tr(i:i.>.laifMt  fn-ni  ihc  Ran^)>rit  <  T  the 
IIitnirnva-Agarr.nm.o  e  of  f'n    ai<cien'  ii:<n«l  I  <  ok* 
«•!  I    e  Mlncli  n.     It     ■tipn'-of  l»rt»v    Poi  I.  r  >  <1  Mat- 
ter, <>iili  iTfrro'i <c  In  (I  ilr  pt*irlii    n   iii.<>    r- '■  tii'ua, 
nil  I  j'c^iinv."     The  ii;ui>l..tlon  i*  hv  Shv      r^.    a.  re- 
coil p;<n(''<i  !■>■  U  (■>  [I'm-s  I  rtuffcutniT.       (.'     1'  ]' i<  •     th« 

"Sxll  liii-  of  the  f-HraCrt'ivn-  Pdiham.  l^'I-  by 
Mr '  !!■  |-iiictr.;i  i'l  Ho  Jfvrnrt  of  the  Amrr.  Oritnk 
Hoc,  Ivl,  U.  I3j-i:.l. 


7-JU 


1A81                              SECT.  n.    C.  4.  — BELIEF  OF  THE  HINDUS.  14*4 

1431.  UmlpBtlil  AikrtTBii,  n.  a.d.  IOM.  cl  du  ebliwli  «n  rnncaLi  par  M.  SUohlu  Jb- 

eiTn-ClrHtii-cni.  LlgliiufMnn.    A  HrlHuh)-  Um  ...    .^Un>.  Purl!.  1»T-M.  »•.    A.,  B. 

tliT  T°mi!,  wilh  Nolo..''  Uf  K^.'  li«ii- "£!  ?™  "'7^'^,^iM'*.!'^'^'^™'^^.°13^: 

iBTa-Knf  t*^l,  Lnw  of  tho  Tnl- 

tmnm.   A!Jjno|i«l»<it  liir  .llj^slicul  lihiliwiphy  , 

N^'i^'nltT/H^riT'lVZ^'^^^Tlh.™,!  otE«»n.  l«d».iroBill>8Sh.i..  through  ih. 

iSJrfrfj.isii.iv.na-iii).)  u. 

U33.  DI>Bmn»padBm>    Ex  Iribni  Codf-  Ab  .iiriciiBiPi  or  lio  wort, 

cIliiMUiitDieniiiliuBPHlkaiidldli.Liitliieviiritt.  1131.  FShkmllnl  rullo].  ThnCBleFhlim 

iDntnTil  V.  FuHbOll.    IlftvnlHS,  1U5,  8-.  pii.  tloueof  Ills  PriHthuin]  or  Buddhiuln  cGlnii. 

xlT^tTU.    A.  TmtdKtsd  fhidi  Ihi  CliinHS  OrlRliml.  with 

dliUiiichoSflU-aLolirB    UebenetEl  von  Dr  Al  Nenininn.     Lmwloo*    Oritinltil    JYantlaiien 

bi«ht  HeUr.    {ZriUtlir^Jl  dtr  D.  H.  &™H-  '^S^^^J!' l'L,,''i'*.iS2'nSio..«l«or  .».rt™ 


■iidl  riWoIi'wl"iS.A»"^  Cu'jVoB 

thxtrhin'widLiliiTSIiiroorUlid.UiimiiMrnu.i 
Ulol  fiMoi  th«  HLDEhal«H.  ...    5  vol.  Londun 
lB33,f.     B. 
U31>.  nBh&TMIM.     Th«   Hnbiwun'o,   li 


1U7<.  [Abn'l  Fb: 
by  FniicU  QUdi 

if8a-»8,4'.   «. 


nuuinn  viiBriuivis,  wmi  iLm  ij-BiiamLiuii  Biju-  . itIIBUr  Uuel  ...  Jon  tllv  lljadu  doctrluB 

voi1i^'^nta!X''fl^'  i?.ir^i^'.'i  cEIJ  !*.r;i!'T*t  ^KTSii,'''i£ff" V  ■  ill''  vi: 

ton      111  tlie  lion.  Oeorce   Tnriiuur  ...    .  "vS*,/'^  „  ,„  ,«_,„„,.._  ..,,... 

Cwlon,  fWJ,  *.  pp.  xeiil,  -.Ma.  31.,  xmv.  //.  i,'t;,"^fl,' '  ""  "■  "■  ™""' "  ""  ''^'"'  '"* 


llt>riMftr>.  ...    Rgjmtel 


1430.  IloIwell.J 


ra  du  UnuUlhn ^iiliya.nHniiil  tiiulult  >nr  In  JlJ^niii^iIlloi.  on  Ihi'S^i™      ch^I*"a 

Fuuc;inx  ...    .    Pu1i,lM8,  *•.  pp.  \i\.,*Jb,  1441).  Bluuer,  Jeiin  Kodolphe.    Eunl  inr  1h 

ami  •'•  iiljla.    D.  dogiiic:!  rts  In  )li;tvm]Mi;i:hoiL' A  dn  I'urKHluJi* 

1430.  [BbKdr*   B&ha',  II,  4.D.  411.     Tli»  enwignf-piir  In  llii.uiin.d*ripdMl«i;.iii.i 

KHliKi  tfciiii  Ibv  Uhad.ii  B£linl  uiid  Nn™  dim  ll*cll  lUjrtgidOiidcnittt™  rivolntlunt* 

I»Ivk:  Iko  Work«  IUii.lr.lWe  of  llio  Jain  *■?''","'  I"*""!  d«  cUniptru,  Itr* df  TAn- 

HElii^im  and  PliiluMiihy.    TnuKhHml  fruii,  g!""  I'jJ.;;)']'?',-"^^  ■"    '    ""■". '"'.  ■"■ 

RED^k.  «iI'lU»  Li^«i.iJJ°uf 'tllo°"ijJte!'Mi!  Sft~nitr«-lulc..L<inl«,ll:.,i., 

By  ths  He*.  J.  »>viiiuori.  D.D  ...    .    Uut-  1441^  Biiob«nBB|  Fniiicli.  Uu  iho  KtllgloB 

«in,  UriraLxl  Tmmlatuai  F-md,  1B4«,  G>.  pp.  uitd  Liu-i»lur«  uT  the  Buiinu.    (.Hifufic  «<i. 

uviij.,  144.   a.                 -"-,"-     H  VI.  i(a-3u|i,  Lund.  i8»i,s«,)   i/. 

143a^  Fa-klant  "Iwnt   tn.  414.  ...     FoS  1U1.  HooriEdwud. ...  Tlic Hindu PanthnHi. 

KmiAkliiu  l.vlattMi  d«  roynnmni  bouihllil.  .--    LuihIiui,  lltl0,4>-  pp.  xvl.,  4<il,  and  1W 

4Hci:  nijiui*  dani  la  Xartarlt).  lUni  I'Aliih]-  platei.    A.,  AB. 

nli'Mll  ct  dillH  riadc,  HtallU,  k  111  An  du  1V>  144:1    Ward.  Wlllialn     ATlrVDnUelKnUir* 

.i«l,.parL-l.r  Will-...  Tnui»il  du  ehinul.  Lr.irnilnr.,  a,,d  Myl^ho^  of  ih,'  1    id^ 

nMthniMnvn.niinpliMcIangmrnI«...  par  pal  Work..  ...    AurwKd....    .    Il.lrd.,4 

hM    KJiipn^h  «t  Undrew     l^arisieae,  4-.  »„i„  g,ranipor..,  1811,  4'.)    a  .ol.    Luudo'n. 

"'■lii'iii^'ki^i'l' »;^™=?f          -I  lB±i,S«.    « 

«■:  ».  i.,i«.'   il<..»'"£'^J''to,"li'.lr  "j!,,.';!i  1443.  Rhode,  Job.  nottlieb.    UtUw  rcUgHdw 

MluojS.l.plAnc.Mi.lu.ll.,     l.,h.J,:„rn»l  BIllluNg.     Mylllo]<>tel«     UllU     PklloWiphi.     dsr 

h.1f;,i^,  „T  ,.;'^^,  ./»?B  ";"  ""  ll'i»dM,  rail  Riidkricht  anf  lhr»  Klmte  Oo- 

ihi.rC';„V  rV^'U.  ."1";.;  KtichW.  ...    2Bdi,.    LflpiiE.  un,  S>.    R. 

.prt^1;su?L:'i'-,1'ra.■5:";:i'ii'■;;L^'^;,'l:i  '^jf, ^""'a^d'tti^.™"}- ,i""""Jr.o3 

MS^: Th.Pilgrim«,ofF.J.i.n.f™ih.  ..fri'l^^f          ■    l*'"'°''.ll'ai,4..    A. 

Frencli  adition  ..t  lliVFoe-kon»-ki,  with  Addl-  >♦*}■  n»d«.on,  Brian  Hongbton.     Solke. 

tioDHl  NotwaDdlllutratloiu.  cientla,  1«4H.  °'  "•'  i*»^<^'^.  Ularatiin  and  K^Ugloii  of 

14».  Hlui^liam*K,p.((ltl.    Mironi™  iS.l5;ifxV|iy[!l:S!.l'"H^^  ""■"'■    ''"*""* 

•crll<DCblDol.,aDi'aiiUB,piU'11lauED-ihiaac,  TL  M-ui,  aiiit.'  jj"' '""^  "**"'"''' ■*■■■ 
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tS^. 


as-.— -*— ^"■" 

MM.  rski , ._. ^  — 

.    Witt  Mf-An*  lilhiwnpUt 
I  frHB  OMchKl  MnlM  IKiIgM    IsB- 


l4«k.  BmIiIbcw.J.J.  Uf<r<wt«pl» 
III*.  McMliiui  M  BniulbiH  cka  In  lBfc» 
rl<;b<4lciprilplaiBMM&MH  ...     .     ■>■»■ 

Uco.  Bcbnidl,  iHH  JuMt.    rcbH  einlin 

A™  r,  ;""      "  "* 

1U1.  Vfber  die  •onunntc  ilrlllc 

dtr  Buddh.lBtrn.   (/(.i2l«I.II.I-10. 
lU'^,  — —  Utlier  dl>  TuniTiul  RuJillui 


t.tiicB.'i"  /; 
J^7>    llalbrr 

te  »■..  \.i.i"'.i  am. 

f  Iha  bnddbh  M]nli«1<« 


IU».  •Itcfeh  0.    ._. ,. 

JMim.  MI.  .N  *,  VIII.  aa-a«j.|   a. 

Ufil.  VriBdlMbBsui,     FrlHr.     KciDT. 
VnSuilkuiniD.  .-.    ButitiBaslUt,t<.|ip.xTL, 

lUr.  BodBSOii,  Brlmn    IJuaiilil<.n.    Quuti- 
IJMB*  Id  llouf  ul  h<>   tikrlcii   «t  BucUhkDI. 

lou,  >i- wt-3^  timi|i.il    a»£j  a. 

1U».  KcBnady,    Viiw.    On   tb<i   VM»nl> 


1U3>.  Law, 


-_   ..   JmuH.     On  .BiuMlw 
.lc.Ulil.4-.     I'.K^VU.)    li. 


tiSOi.  nilna 
1U».  Kcancd 


D.     On   Ihv   JiUnu  of 

ii,4*.in.33»-ni'!)'  fi. 


IV.  UII-lOl.)     //. 


7>-13S.)    J 


U..1  ^,■l,.  I.  .  De  l-MU  prtHnt  ** 
.'II..K--  "ih  iL'  1 '.<>.!.». i.ii.^,  ct  <l>  fntriiHiUn- 

t4al  flcliolt,  Willi.  Tlii|H.r<l.>  fiiHldlalnv 
In  Ituchiutei.  und  III  CliluL  LlMliduUiL 
prrti^.  iHrtdrmtr  .!«■  HI>Hiwh>An  Ud  I 
Fcl.r.  ISM  fi-tnri»<  Dnd  nvhnuli  nil* 
nuivrtUbrtP  Abhundlung.    Brrt.n,  iMt,ti. 


lllaturr  nf  Bn.ldhlRn.    (J<wih(  <;/  Ui  ««. 
.il.  »b  «^0.  A.  «IC.  tM«,  VIII.  ^[».4S.)  ]K 
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1463.  C^ogmrly,  D.  J.    On  Buddhism. 

A  «cHe«  of  valuable  eaMT*,  pabl.  In  tbc  Journal  of 
th*  Cejflon  Branch  of  tk»  Boy.  A:  Soclttjf.  Tlio  fir^t 
and  Kecoad  appeared  In  Vol.  I.,  CoIodiIjo,  1840,  9'. 

1464.  Roth,  Rndolph.  Znr  Geschichtc  der  Rc- 
Hgionen.  I.  Diu  Brahma-Religion.  (Zeller'a 
Tlieol.  JaJirb.,  IMO,  V.  046-3630    D. 

1465.  The  same.    11.  Die  Buddha-Religion. 

{Ibid.  1W7,  VI.  175-190.)  D. 

1465*.  liassen,  Christian.  Indische  Alter- 
thum.tkunde  ...  .  4  Bde.  Bonn,  1847-ttl, 
80.    H. 

The  great  work  on  the  aul^ect. 

1466.  Bird,  JnnicH.  Ilistorical  Researches  on 
tlie  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  and 
J.'itna  ilc'IigioQS  ...  .  Bombay,  1^7,  fol. 
(:»  plaUs.) 

14G(>.  SylteM,  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  Cliinerto  Buddhistical  Works.  {Journal  of 
the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc  1848,  IX.  199- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardjr,  R.  Spence.  Eastern  Monachism 
...    .     Loudon,  1H50*  8".  pp.  xi.,  444.    H. 

Ch.  XXII.,  pp.  '£80-906,  treats  of  "Nirwana;  lu 
Pattu  aud  FniUioD."  —  A  valuable  work. 

1468.  Bartbelemy  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Premier  niuniuiie  sur  lo  Sdnkhya.  {Mi- 
moires  de  V  Acad,  de  Sci.  Mor.  el  Ihl.  dr.  V  /n- 
slilul  de  France,  1852,  4o,  VIII.  107-560.)    H. 

140'J.  Barnoaf,  Eugdne.  Lo  lotus  de  la 
buuno  loi  traduit  du  Sanscrit,  accompagn6 
d'uii  commetitiiire  ct  de  vingt  ot  un  mSmolrcs 
rclati£i  au  BuddhiHmo  ...  .  Paris,  1862,  4*. 
pp.  iv.,  897  +.     ^. 

On  the  HiroAna  we  pp.  114-116.  This  volume  has 
an  Index,  not  onlj  to  ita  own  eontcnt*.  but  to  the 
ItUrod.  atkitt.  dtt  Bnddkitmo  described  above.  No. 
1  lys.  S  -e  nine  ariirlcii  by  J.  Bartb^leniy  Sntnt>HUalre 
in  the  Journ.  des  Savant*  for  1854  and  1855. 

1470.  Muller,  Max.  Beitrilgu  zur  Konntniss 
der  indiKchen  Philosophic.  ].  Kaii&dirs  Vaige- 
shikiv-Lehro.  {Zeilschri/t  der  l).  M.  Gtsellr 
fchaft,  1852,  VI.  1-34,  219-242;  185S,  VII. 
287-;J13.)    H. 

1470.  Blehhoir,   Pr6d.  Gust.     L^gonde   in- 

dii'uno  Kiir  la  vit^  future,  traduite  du  Sanscrit, 

ft  coiiipiir^e  uux   Ivgtuides  d'Uomire  et  de 

Viruile.     l>aris,  1853,  8o. 

Krom  the  Mim.  do  CAcad.  dot  Sci..  BeUea-LeOm, 
etc.  ds  Lyon. 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
1m<<iu  [vtcl,  in  its  Muclorn  Development;  tnius- 
liitc'd  from  Si ughale!*e  Manuscripts.  ...  Lon- 
don, I8.i3,  8»,  pp.  xvi.,  534.     H. 

Sec  the  ret  tew  of  this  work  and  the  author's  Eatt- 
trn  itonarktam  by  J.  Bartb^lemjr  Ralnt-Hllalre  in  the 
JoHrnal  des  Saeants,  1856,  pp.  288-aOt,  S-J9-845,  436- 
4ji,  5^-57 j,  tit6-b4l.    H. 

1471^  IVeve,  F61ix.  Le  Bouddhisme,  son  fon- 
d:ifi'ur  ct  H0.4  R'ritures.    Paris,  1853,  8«.    A. 

1472.  Roth,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Veda.  ...  {Journal  of  the  Anur.  Orient.  Soc., 
I85J,  in.  331-a47.)    H. 

I'p.  S4'J-.')45  treat  of  the  anetent  Indian  belief  re- 
Bp«cttnj  a  future  state. 

147 ->.  IVnttke,  Adolf.  Das  Oeistesleben  der 
C  liiuesuu,  Jiipaucr  und  Indier.  1853.  See  No. 
UJk. 

147.3.  CannlnLgliam,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topi*j4;  or  Buddliist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  compri^ting  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Tlilrty-three 
Plates.    London,  1854,  8».  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.    H. 

1474.  Pallegoix,  Jean  Baptisto,  Bp.  of  Mal- 
los.  Description  du  royaume  Thai  on  Siam 
...    .    2  torn.     Paris,  1854, 12«».     B.A. 

Cb.  XV.,  Tome  I.  pp.  416-Y8,  gives  an  "Analvae  du 
■jitdme  bonddhUtc,  tirde  das  llvres  laerfa  de  Biani." 

1475.  Pairle,  Theodore.  Lm  religioux  lK>ud- 
dhiMtcr)  de  i'tle  tie  Ceylan.  {Revue  des  Deux 
Jibndcf  for  Jan.  1, 1854,  pp.  125-148.)    H. 


1476.  Rotli,  Rndolph.  Die  Todtenbettattimg 
im  iudischen  Alterthum.  {Zeilselirift  dtr  D. 
M.  Gesellschaft,  1864,  VIII.  467-476.)    H. 

1470.  EjcUlIus,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  ( Publ.  in  the  NoHh  China  Herald, 
Shanghae,  1855-56.) 

1477.  Mfiller,  Max.  Die  Todtenbestettone 
bei  den  Brahmnnen.  {ZeiUdt-nft  der  D.  M. 
GcseJlsdtaft,  1855,  App.  pp.  i.-lxxxil.)    H. 

1478.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les.   Du  Bouddhisme Paris,  1855,  8*. 

pp.  Yii.,  248  -h.    D. 

1470.  IVeber,  Albrecht.    Die  nenesten  For* 

schungen  auf  dem  Qebict  des  Bnddhismus. 

{Indisehe  Studien,  1855,  III.  117-195.)    H. 
1479b.  Gntxlair,  Charles.    Remarks  on  the 

Present  State  of  Buddhism  in  China.    (Jour. 

nal  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1856. 

XVI.  73-92.)    H. 

1480.  Obrjr,  Jean  Baptlste  F.  Du  Nlrvina 
indlen,  on  de  rAfTranchissement  de  I'Ame 
aprfts  la  mort,  selon  les  brAhmanes  et  let 
bouddhistes.  (Lu  k  1' Academic  d' Amiens, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  29  Mars  1856.) 
Amiens,  1850,  9fi.  pp.  132.    F. 

Valuable. 

1480*.  Spelr,  Mrs.  C.  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1856.  8o.  pp.  xvii.,  464.    H. 

The  autnoreas  derived  much  aid  in  this  work  from 
Prof.  Wilson. 

1481.  ['WIlllamB,  Rowland].  ParanUswara- 
inydna-g6shthi.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supremo  Ix>rd,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  various.  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  discussed.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1856,  8».  pp.  xll.,  568.    D. 

1482.  'Wllaon,  Horace  Ilayman.  On  the  rai>- 
posed  Vaidik  Autiiority  for  the  Burning  of 
Iliudu  Widows,  and  on*  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindus.  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  At. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  201-214.)    H. 

1483.  On   Buddha  and  Buddhism.    {Ibid. 

pp.  229-265.)    U. 

1483*. Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translated  from  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
E.  [J.]  Edkins.    {Ibid.  pp.  316-339.)    H. 

14S4.  Boi>«'rlng,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  i>et>ple  ot  Siam  ...  .  2  vol.  Loudon, 
1857, 8-.    H. 

For  an  interesting  aeeonnt  of  BnddhUm  in  Slam, 
■ee  Vol.  I.  pp.  287-334. 

1484*.  Hardiv^lck,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.    Part  II.    1857.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  Miiller,  Max.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Pilgrinu.  . . .  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from 
the  *  Times'  of  April  17th  and  20th.  Together 
with  a  Letter  on  the  Original  Meaning  of 
'Nirv&na.'    London,  1857,  8».  pp.  54.    H. 

Oomp.  Nos.  14S5B-14S5«. 

14S5».  Holmboe,  Christoph  Andr.  Traces  du 
Buddliisme  en  Norv^ge  avant  Tintrodnction 
du  Christianismo  . . .    .     Paris,  1857, 8«. pp.75. 

1486.  Ko«ppeii,rarlFriedr.  Die  Religion  des 
Buddhn.  ...    2  Bde.    Berlin,  1857-59, 8».    U. 

On  trausmlgratioo  and  nirvfma  see  I.  'ffUSOS. 
Comp.  Benfey  in  the  GotHnai»ck«  pel.  Anstlatn, 
1858,  pp.  4'Jl-439.  {H )  Bd.  11.  has  also  the  Utie. 
"  Die  lamaischo  Hierarcble  und  Klrehc,    ele. 

1487.  8olftO«bcl,  Charles.  Le  Bouddha  et  le 
Bouddhisme.    I'aris,  1857,  8o.  pp.  iv.,  188. 

1488.  [Al^er,  William  Rounseville].  The 
Brahmanic  aud  Buddhist  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  {North  Jmer.  Rev.  for  April,  1858; 
LXXXVL  435-463.)    U. 
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1480.  Ballantyiiey  James  Richard.  Cliri.v 
tiaiiily  cuntnuiteil  with  HindQ  riiiloHopIiy : 
ail  ICsiMiy,  in  Five  Books,  Santtkrit  niid  Kng- 
liiih  ...    .     London.  185tt,  80.  pp. '270.    H. 

1489<^.  Badtilsni  [sic]  in  India  nnd  China. 
(Jiihlicul  J.'epfrt.  and  f*rinceton  Rer.  for  July 
185i);  XXXI.  aoi-kJS.)    AB. 

1490.  'Whitney,  Williani  Dwight.  Tlio  Vedic 
Dmtrim;  <'f  a  hutuie  Life.  {.Biblittth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1»5»;  XVI.  41M-42J.)     //. 

1491.  'Wrightson,  Richard.  An  Introduc- 
tory TicMii.se  (ill  Sin^trit  llagiograplia :  or  the 
Sacred  Literature  of  tlio  lliuduH.  In  Two 
Parts:  l»art  I.  — Tho  I'hilosopliy  of  the  Hin- 
dus. l*art  IL  —  The  Voda  and  I'uransia.  With 
Appendix  and  Notes.  ...  Dublin.  1859,  1C«. 
pp.  xiv.,  205.     //. 

1492.  Bartli^lemjr  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bouddlia  et  cui  religion  ...  .  I'ariA, 
IMH),  •' 0.  i>p.  xxviii.,  441.     H. 

1^)3.  Jacobs,  Alfred.  Lo  BouddhiKmr,  son 
16gi^l;iti-nr  et  kou  inlluunce  dans  lu  uiondu 
moderne.  ( llrvue  dfs  Drux  JUondts  for  Marcti 
1,  IHIW,  pp.  108-I;r2.)     H. 

1494.  Malleus,  Josepli.  The  Religious  Ari- 
pectr^  (if  Hindu  I'hilosiophy  stated  and  dJH- 
cu:4.>4ed.  A  I'rize  Essay.  ...  London,  18ttO, 
8«».  pp.  xvi.,  440.     H. 

1495.  'WassllJenryW.  DerBuddhismu?,  seine 
IX»;^nien,  liescliiclito  und  Literatur.  ...  I" 
Tlicil.  Allgenieinc  Uebersicht.  Aus  deni 
Rn^iiiriclien  Ubersetzt.  Hi.  Petersburg,  1800, 
8«>.  pp.  XV.,  3^X).     BA.,  //, 

Coiiip.  IkMifey  Id  tbe  Gotttngiaek*  get.  Anzeigtn, 

149^*.  Deschamps,  A.,  Uie  Ahii.  Lo  Boud- 
dhiMUie  et  I'aimlogetique  chretieuue  ...  . 
Paris,  18ttO,  8«».  pp.  39. 

149o»'.  Les  origines  dn  Bouddhismc    Vues 

nouvelle.t  \K>\\T  servir  hux  travau.x  de  I'apolo- 
getiipiu  chretienue  ...  .  II  Paris,  1801,  b°. 
pji.  ol. 

149ue.  S  cUerb],  E^niniannelJ  V[itnIiH].    Tlic 
IJuiIilliiuiiid  liisiieligion.  —  TIjoGDldcn  Vo^.s^•^^  i 
«)f  I  Ik-  iiuddlia  (trunsliitio:iM  from  tlio  Dluuii- 
ni:ip:i>l;uiij.     I  ('/irisddn  Ji'rf/{.<tfr  |l>rist')uj  f,)r 
May  1.).  .iune  8,  10,  and  2-','lH0l.)     H.  \ 

149;7».  Drockett,  L.  P.    Buddliisiii :  its  <)rij,-ln 
and  I  exults.     [^M'l/iodtt.l  (^iicr.  /.' r.  f  >r  A]>i  il, 
IHOl;     M.III.    •-M<)-227.)  — IJraiiiiiiiiisni;    its' 
Hi-tot  V  and  Claims.     {/bidA)ct.  lH-1;  \LI1I. 

<;:i>-c.-i7.)    J/. 

149.y.  .Scudder,  PiividC.   A  Fkctch  (»f  Hindu 
Pliilo-.jilM .     { Lihli'ith.    Sacra    f»r   .July   and  ' 
Oct.  IVIil  ;'  XV II  I.  .Vii-S'JS,  C73-724.)     //.  | 

VuIu:i1jIc. 

149r.r  Banerjca,    K.   M.     Dialoj;ueH  on    the  j 

Hiiniii  rliiloNMpliy,  Comprising  the  Nyaya,  tlu-  1 

iSuiikiiya,  (lie  \  edant ;  to  which  is  adiitui  u  Dis-  ' 

cusxiniK-I'llic  .Vuthoiity  oftho  Veilas.  ...    l.,tiii-  | 

don  ami  Ldinltuif^h,  iSOl,  b**.  pl).  -wiv.,  ^:-)^.  i 

I40.'.c.     Cnrrlere,  Morlz.     Nirvana.   (I'ichtc's 
Ztit.rhnjt  f.  J'hilos.,  1801,  XXXIX.  190-lil4.)  ' 
II. 

5.  Chinese. 

Note.  —  On  Buddhv^m  in  Cliiaa,  sec  the  proccding 
eubdivisiou. 

1490.  ScUotf,  AVilh.  Knfwnrf  oiner  hcschroi- 
1)1111-  iUt  chiii<'si>clu-n  litteratur.  [Al'Inuid- 
luTi'/ni  d.  Koni(]!.  Al.nd.  d.  W'ixtrnrc/i.  :ii  liry- 
Utt,  1^.'.:*.,  pinl.-hiyt.  A7.,  ]^|..  20o-41S.)     Jf. 

AUo  |iul)I,  sc|i:ii.i»rlv.  Berlin,  1><5I.  4".  On  tlio 
H.I  lillii-.t  litrraturo  oT  China,  in-e  iqi.  :r:8-3."?^.  S--', 
lurtlicr,  oti  tli<.'  r(  I  >iit.u->  nnd  pliilonphic:  I  liHTniniA* 
of  ilic  C'llrio  o.  lio'ii.  .XI'  1 1  isi-n'.-i  C'iiifsr  .'/i>cr//aiii/,  ' 
I.O'.I.  Ivj).  4'\  ,,|,.  .'i:!--.;  (  I..  AH.K  iiii  I  (,r  --<\s 
Lchrh.  (I'ltf  allqem.  Liter  irtjCsr hi  htf  I  ;;» .'j-ltO,'*. 
(//.;      I  ur  II  li>>i  <r  book.i  ou  C'l:ina,  incudin^  vranti-   i 
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lalioD*  of  Cbtnme  aathoni,  m«  (TIIimm  Repot.  Car 
Aug.  1M9,  XVIU.  4(ri~t44.     A.,  AM. 


1497.  I-king,  or  Ylh-klng.  Y-KIng  an- 
tiquissimus  Siniuuni  Liber  quern  ex  Lfitina 
Interpretatione  P.  Kegis  aliorunique  ex  Soc. 
Jesu  P.  P.  edidit  Julius  Mohl.  ...  2  vol. 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1834-39,  8».     A.,  H. 

1498.  liao-tse,  or  liao-klnn,  b.c.  4MM- 
5!t!2.  • .  •  LaoTseu  lao  Te  King.  Le  livre  de 
la  voie  et  de  la  vertu  coniposL-  dans  le  Yl" 
si^cleavant  I'dre  chretiennc  par  le  philotiophe 
Lao-tseu  traduit  en  fiauQais,  et  public  ari^ 
le  tcxtc  chinois  et  un  comnientaire  perpetnel 
parStani.HlasJulien  ...  .  Paris,  1842 1 1841  *j, 
8<».  pp.  xlv.,  3(^4.     A. 

8w  H  review  \>y  WiUi.  SchoU  In  the  Jahrh.  f.  irtM. 
KrMk,  \%\i.  t.  i07-5l8.  {H.)  A  trao»lail"ii  of  Lao- 
Ue  wa«  also  )uibl.  by  G.  P.iuUii(?r.  Pai  i«,  1^36,  b*. 

1400.  Remusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Me- 
moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de  Lao- 
tseu,  philosoplie  chinois  du  VI«  si^le 
avant  notro  ere,  qui  a  profess^  len  opi- 
nions conimunenicnt  attributes  4  Pytba- 
gore,  k  Platon  ct  4  leurs  disciples.  Paris, 
1823,  4".  9/r. 

Prom  I  he  Mcmoirea  de  Clnat.  Roy.  de  Franc*, 
Acad,  dee  Inter.,  eic   18-24,  Vll.  1-64.     U. 

1400*.  Jlldller,  .\ic.     Do  la  nietaplivHiquo 
dc  Ijju>-tscu  ...     .    Tirlenu)iit.  Iv50,  8«». 
From  the  R  vue  eatholiquc.  Torn.  IV. 

1500.  Confucius  {Chin.  Kong-tse  or 
Kong-fu-tse',  nc.  551-I7U.  Le  Chou- 
King  tor  ^liu-lving\  un  dos  livres  sacr^s  des 
ChinuiH,  qui  lenfermc  les  fondenients  de  leur 
amcienne  liistoire,  les  principes  dc  Icur  goo- 
vernenient  &  de  leur  morale;  onvrago  re- 
cueilli  par  Confucius.  Traduit  &  cnrichi  de 
Notes,  par  feu  Ic  P.  Oaubil  ...  .  Kevu  et 
corrigd  ...  .  Piu*  M.  de  Ouignes.  Paris, 
1770,  4«.  pp.  cxiiv.,  474.     BA. 

150C*.  Ancient  China.    The  .^hoo-king  or 

the  historical  Classic  . . .  trani<lateil  by  W. 
II.  Mcdhurst.  C/iin.  and  ICng.  iihaughae, 
1816,  8<>.  pp.  413. 

1501.  Confucii  Chi-king  [or  Shi-king]  sivo 

Lihcr  Carminum.  h\  l.jifina  P.  Uichuime 
IntiipretHtiuiie  edidit  Julius  .Mohl  btutt- 
^artiao  et  Tuhingae,  l^.'JO,  b^.  pp.  xxii.,  322, 
.\vi.     A.,  11. 

ConruciuB  wa«  nicrclv  the  conipilcr  of  this  collec 
t!<iD  oT  songs  iind  liynin*,  scnu-  if  nliirli  lia\t-  U-tn 
i!np(»o«'(l  to  l>e  oI'Ilt  iliati  IIMb.i.  —  Si'C  \'.i\.  1?Uh, 
•' lU'olnMclics  snr  Irn  iiiu<'Ui<«  de«  .n'oitMin  .  bmoW. 
d  ripivji  le  Chi-kitty.  '  in  llic  Journal  Analiijtio  for 
Nov.  uiid  Dec.  1«K«,  <<"  Scric.  II.  a07-;t.j,  i.v-.il.    H. 

15u2.  .Sclii-Kiii}:;.  chincsixluv   Li<-ilf>  huch. 

^••-aminelt  vnti  (Nmfiioin.x,  (I<'iii  lU'ut^rhen 
tintieeignet  von  Kricdiiih  KuckL-rt.  Altona, 
IS.WJ,  Ko.  pp.  xc.  .><■-(». 

.XnotluT  (icrninn  tinuslntinn  ])y  Joh.  CunD«r. 
forming  IM.  Ill  'f  /''M  liii>iinli\rhc  Krirk.  C  (.icW, 
1814.^".  (A.)  Till- M.-ision*  ol  III  ckcil  ;ii,il  C.^nier 
.nrc  rcundcd  ciitirclj  ou  ttu-  Latin  tmtii^UtiuD  cf 
Lnchai  inc. 

ir<on.  The  AV<>ik«  i>f  Confucius;  containing 

tlie  Original  T<'xt.  with  a  Translation.  Vol. 
I.  [rimtaiiiing  the  Lttfi-i/n  or  Luv-ffnt\]  To 
which  i.-*  prelixed:il)i"scrliitii»n  on  the  ChlufSe 
l^iiiguage  anil  Character.  IJy  J.  Marshnian. 
Seiampoie,  l^OO.  40.  pp.  iv.,  4,  x.xxix.,  725,  17. 

-1.,  /{  \. 

Seethe  review  \'V  J.  P.  Al>cl  R^muvat,  Id  hi*  if#- 
lanf/ci  A*ia-i';iic*.  II.  ".'77 -'."It".     //. 

l.'j'il.  Aiiiiot,  '■/'  Aiiiyot,  Jo.^eph  Marie. 
\iv  tie  lvouiijj;-t>oo,  ii|ipelle  vulgaireuient 
Ci)nfiicius  ...  .  {Munoirf.s  coucrnnint 
I'/ii.^'H'v  ...  dcs  C/iinois,  Xll.  1-0C8, 
Paris  17M\  Jo.)     .1.,  />'.,  //. 

t)ii  I  lie  Iionor  pnld  to  dccrnsed  anccxtor*,  tad 
the  nne«tl'«ti  iilfiit  tlnir  kuowI«*dpr  ot  what 
li-.isie.i  oil  <  nrth.  K<f  ilie  rcmrnkftldr  iou-c>oiinniV" 
till  IjiiRii  •?"  of  Confuoiu*,  p!».  n,i,  Xb. 

1:>U4«.  [Tliornton,  Thomas].     The  Lifr. 


IMS  SECT.  II.    C  (.— BSUBV  or  THK  CHINISK. 

T1nus%  and  DoelHnsi  nfCanriicl 

•'SS.!-^'""" 


t  liirci  il<  JitailoMuhis  niDnilu 
I  I*  ChJM  tndulti  ilii  Cblni. 
Hitlilsr.    Piirit,  (1U1,  t6,ia,B. 


JogiBji-rCb.,- 

— .    . FraniiWKnBr  UubcrMl. 

luiw In Uer  ClimtoDuthli-  Mnndcliuu  [PbtIi, 
ISK,  S>]fu  DcutirhK  ulHrtrnEcii,  rlllsso'i 
Zr/lKl,Tifl/.  d.  hitt.  Thai..  1831  III.  i,  13- 
38.)    H. 

ComilQlair  Ibc  Miv  Bin  DU.  •  lUlHltoa  tt 

MS,   glB9-ll-ctiln-l*1aiui.     Sin^U- 

NUiirphlkaii|>h<n  |snl«r  Thrill  niii  item 
HawlKbu  ubgnolil  tou  II.  C.  t.  il.  OntipliiDIi. 
aenudirifl/Sr  dU  KUTidt  da  MBrgtnl.,  184U, 
•■.  IIl.SSiMKa.)    H, 


.  lOatilKfft  Cliarlnl.  nilnawClii- 
I.    <nin»E«r>3Bi.rL>rJDly,lSM;lI[. 

'SB*f  J>inH.    Ths  ChlnMD  Climihn: 
I'oivlKtton,  Crllirat  ■nil  EirfMlol 


I'lilhidplHH.  Iimnio,  Diiclrtiia.  NomlnLsniii 
(.InrlMIs  Cvafuclu  pnx^auai,  cdJJil,  Lnllni 

CoiiimMUria,  •  «a'icli  dipmni'pta,  Ittnilmvl' 

ll*^l-J6,«>.     A. 


HuclMtt  nount.  nn  D.  drl  rrisdrlch  Krn- 
nwDO  ...    .    (Illnn-i  ZriUchti/l  f.  d.  hiM. 

raKPt,i8S7,  vti.T.  i-«g.)  II. 


cunini  ...    .    2  lul.  Pngic,  nil,  4>. 

1>.  I>aIlald«,J«nltii|it.  DuKrlpiloii  ... 

NanivIlD  «.    4  loni.  (Porln,  lltB,  ful.j'u 
lUyo,  liSd,  4-.    B. 

"<>»•  iDnmii.anitilta,-'— (db.    Tbc  llltnun 


13.  Qwtmtmv,  Jen  Dipt.  Oabr.  AU'i.    Ds. 
■crinDon  RcBfinlv  iIb  U  Chiiw  ...    .    Piirii, 


ll«'.„ .-.-^ 

7  nil.  Pnrln.  t«l«-a), 

1SI»,  [•vpcntltlons 


■r  [nbont  l*SCt|.    (CViiB 


wn  LtLrrn  dm  Chrln- 

vaiker,  vunliEllcb  In 
rndirChlnnHi.  Land- 


IMS.  Stahri  Poier  FtddenoD.  DIt  chloe- 
•lacbs  Ittlcbn-ctiflon  tind  di«  Sjgl.ni.;  drr  Is- 
dlKhn  PUIaHlifatr)  In  llmm  ViM-tilllula  n 


Iftltf 


CLAffi  hl— DEsmrr  of  the  socl. 


«f 


AuMi^.hUrt  yfm  W  lodtMirfaMsam.  ^Itwaw    nn 
Bixt*rr  t/^raefcui.     Bcrlm,  tMB,  %•.  fif..   rj^ 
I'/i      F. 
1^16.  Da-rlSf.HtrJfjkiaFmxriii.  Cljiitt:aG^ti«>- 
rml  ]>?«rTiptvyn  f/f  thAt  Eoipire  aad  iU  Inbat/it- 
sfit*  ...     .     A  fifrw  iA,  reriaed  aod  enUrj:'^!. 
- .      2  *'/!.  I>/r*d  /n.  <  14C,  40. ;  1  VST.  1  >.     U. 
ttk  U>e  r<>-.ic>«td  vf  CftiSA.  Me  Ck.  XIV.- XTL.  V«.L 
II.  ^v  »-»'>' 
ItlOi.  Mc4lbnr«tt    Walt«r     H.    Cbioa:    iu 
if tAt«  *o'l   l'r'*p*n«  ...    .     I»o<kjfi.  |%S^  ^. 
f»p.  vii.,  i^2.     AB.—  kUo  BovUm.  WA,  1*>. 
Oa  tte  frilgiwn  «C  Ckt&a.  •••  p^.  L^l-ns. 

Ulf>.  R«'rlew  r/f  th«  Fhio  8c«o  Tani;  Kc^n, 
— -«  <J4^icrmJ  AcroQut  of  tbe  G^mU  aod  G«nii ; 
in    '£i  yf'Aa.    tCUin^^t    Rrjim.  Ur    Feb.  aud 
Mat'  b,  |i|39  ;  V I J .  :/>^-&:D,  .V5a-i68,>    B^. 
t<«r  t^rOcuUrij  yf^  SM.  SCI. 

UKa  Medhnrst,  Walter  H.  A  IHi^Mi'rt.-t- 
t'nu  ijit  III*  'lh>"A</fU  of  the  Cbiuc**?,  %iit!i  .i 
Vi'rw  t<«  tb«-  )Ju<-i<lAtian  of  the  ui<mt  Appn*- 
priate  T»rrm  f«/r  «fxpr«Min2  the  I>city,  iti  tbr 
Cbin***^  L^ti^piage.  ...  gnanghaui,  iMi,  ^'. 
pp.  2SKI.     >4/7. 

UlC  Au  In^juiry  Into  the  Prop«*r  5Iode 

of  rendering  tbe  Word  (ifjd  in  tran«Utiug  tbe 
iSacred  8cripture«  into  tbe  Cbineae  I.Aniniage. 
KbanKbae.  1*44,  S*.  pp.  170.     A  B. 

Tbit  eu«j  and  tbe  prveediaf.  vi;h  o<ber  p.-.cipbUrt4 
fa  ibe  cootro^crvj.  cootaln  much  «bic>i  UiUMraun 
tbe  DiHlMki  of  Um  CbiucM  cotioeniiog  splriu. 

UlCe.  BooDLCf  AVilliHin  J.,  i?p.  An  Esaaj  on 
tb^  rrojM-T  KenderiuK  of  tbe  Word*  klobini 
and  T\i*-itfi  in  tin-  CliincM  iangnage.  . . .  Can- 
ton, IMH,  h».  pp.  vi.,  oy.    AB. 

\bV.f.  Mcdbarsf,  Walter  H.  Replj  to  tbe 
Kftnay  of  I>r.  Boonu  on  the  Proper  Rendering 

of  tbe  Word*  DiT^K  [sic]  and  e«CK  into  tbe 
CbineMj  Langium^.  Cant^m,  1H44,  ^«.  pp.  107. 
AB. 

Oo  I  ho  offeHnfCf  (odcoeaaed  ancettort,  bm  repeciallj 
pp.  iifp-\'^,  iA,  Itb. 

1617.  'Williams,  Hainuel  WellH.   The  Middle 

Kiiii;<i<»in  ;  a  ."iirvi'V  of  tlie('jef)j^raphy.Ooverii- 

Iii'iit.    IMucalioii,  .*"<Kial    I, iff.  Arts,  iJeli(;ioii, 

At.,  of  tln'CliiiM'.-'-  llnipiroHri'l  ilH  Ifiiiabitiiiit^. 

...     *J  v.. I.  New  York  uikI  l»ndon.  |V|H,  li".    //. 

In  llie  Krit(!i>ih  HItlon  ilir  title  rparl«.  "  ThcCt.iu<'»*' 

Km|<lrf,    r-r.     «j:i  tlj«-  rt-ligiuii  of  the  Chluew:,  mtc  II. 

■lMi--KI. 

161H.  WorHlilp  (Tlu'j  of  .\ti<e.storH  anions 
tlx-  (JliiiM M'.  (  Cliiiifxc  L'rjtfi^.  fir  July,  1M9; 
X\  III.  ;;f..v:is4.;    a.,  Alt. 

161 8».  Mcdhui'Mt,  Walter  H.  On  Ihc  True 
Mriiniii;^  <.f  till-  Word  Shin  ["flpiril,"'  rfr.l,  us 
exliiljil'-.I  ill  tlo-  QuotatioiiH  ikMikcmI  tijMlcr 
that  W«>nl,  ill  tin-  Cljincse  IiiUMTi.il  Diclioji- 
arv,  call«-d  ...  the  iN-i-waii-yun-foo  ...  . 
Fh'ariK'ha",  1H4»,  K'>.  j.p.  hS.     AU. 

151 S**.  All    lii<|uiry  into  the  Proi)er    Mcnle 

uf  trau.'-lutiiig  Kiiach  k   I'lieunia,  in  the  Chi- 


1*1- 


Bcae  Tcnaoo  cf  tbe  S 
Ut5«,  «*.  pp.  7^    AB. 

51««.  LKter  t>  tKe  E(fit<vcf  tke 

KepoBtory,  ftoixtapaaied  vrth  a 
cf  a  Chiacse  Trart   Yaatr-n»-ibtB^  cm 
itif   tbe    Spirit.       OktM^jr   krptjt.  fe 

1^1  S«.  IfCf^ge,  James.    L<r-tter«  .«  th^ 
in^of  tbe  .xaaieG'^*]  in  tJie  CL •&#■«• 
...     Iluc&gkoog,  \SS^^  ^  pp.  73^    AB. 

151^. An  Arpoaetit  for  ...  <%Ba^Te)  m 

tbe  Proper  Rcv^krinjc  of  tbe  Wur^  Ekj^ini 
and  Tbeoa,  is  tbe  ChiDcee  Laagvage:  with 
Ftrictores  on  the  Easar  of  Bc«b(.>p  Boone  in 
Farocr  of  tbe  Term  . . .  <  Shin  kH.  kc  ...  . 
II ougtioog,  l*ki».».  •*.  j*p.  T.,  4a.     J^. 

151 «'.  Boomc,  William  J.,  .6p.  I>efeMe  of  as 
E>f^«ay  on  tbe  Pp/per  Hendering  of  tbe  Wonls 
Klobim  an*!  6co$  into  the  Chinese  Lan^ttage. 

...    Cant'm,  1^56,  *••  pp.  l'"9-     AB. 
AIM  ia  Uke  CktJMM  ^fyttforj.  V»L  XIX. 

ISlKr.  I«ci^i^9  James.    Tlie    Notioos    of  the 

Chinese  oimceming  God  and  S|>iritji:  with  aa 

Examination  of  the  Defenac  «'f  an  Esnaj  ... 

\      [by  Dr.  Boone].     Houglcong.  1S52,  S».  pp.  !▼-, 

iii.,  lee.    AB.,D. 

\  1519.  M<ClAtclilc,  T.  The  Chinese  on  tbe 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  C4>nnectiou  cstahliahed 
between  tbe  Chinese  and  all  other  NatJcMia 
tbrougli  their  Theol«»gj.  {Journal  o/ tike  Bey. 
As.  Hoc. of  G.  B., etc  1S56,  .\ VI.  ii. 3e«-435.}  U. 

1520.  Mcadom^a,  Thomas  Taylor.  The  Chi- 
nese and  their  l{ebellionj>,  viewed  In  Oonnec- 
tion  with  their  National  Philoecphy,  Ethica^ 
Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  whica 
is  added.  An  Essay  on  Civilisation  and  its 
Present  State  in  tbe  East  and  West.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1H50,  R*.  pp.  Ix..  656.     BA. 

For  a  "  Xotice  of  the  Pbn<Mopfaj,  Morality,  aai 
Po'.itT  of  the  Cbiueae.  aod  of  the  Religtoa  af  tb* 
(o\erniog  Claui,"  see  Cb.  XAi'IIL  pp.  3a>-409. 

1521.  Cnlbcrtaon,  M.  gimpiton.  Darkness 
in  the  Flowery  Land;  or,  Uelipi«n»  Notions 
and  Popular  Superstitions  iu  North  China.  ... 
New  York,  lHo«,  1^".  pp.  •2r>.-,. 

The  author  bad  resided  eleven  years  ia  China,  as  a 

l.yjl*.  Confaclanlsm.  ( BiUiral  Rrj>frt. 
and  J'riTicffon  Urr.  ft»r  April,  1?>5H;  XXX. 
220-2'. 1.)     AU. 

\hl\^.  Hard\%'lck,  rharIo««.  Christ  and  other 
Ma-stersWc.     i'aitlll.     ISiS.     See  No.  1297. 

1522.  Edklns,  .?<.Heph.  The  Religious  Condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese:  with  Observations  on 
the  I*ro«p«ct8  of  Chri.*itian  C*ni  version  amongst 
that  I'e«>ple.  ...     London,  1S>9,  !•>.  pp.  28ii. 

l.Vi-J.  Whitney,  William  Dwi-ht.  China 
an<l  the  Chine.-c.  (.Wic  EnqUmdrr  for  Kcb. 
l>o!l;  XVII.lll-14:j.(     H. 

On  the  religiou  of  ihe  aucicnt  ChiDnw,  sc«  pp. 
la*-l,J6. 


D.  — ANCIENT  GREEKS   AND   ROMANS;    ETRUSCANS. 


1,  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

2h'l\    liomeruH.    S«'e  particularly  Of/y«.  Lib. 
XI. 

152.').  Oadolln,  GuHt.  Dissertatio  acade- 
niira  llutncrira  noiinnlla  Animac  Nomina 
i-xjilic  lUH.     IJpsal.  1704,  4» 

152i5.  tlortln,  Jolin.  Six  Dis-scrtatlona 
upon  J)iner«nt  Subjects,  l^ondon,  1755, 
8".  j.p.  iv..  .124.     //. 

r)Ni«.Tl.  VI..  pp.  «56-3'i4.  Is  "On  the  Mitto  of 
the  Deiid,  as  (lco<.*ril>ed  bj  Homer  and  Virgil." 

1627.  Henrlcl,  Job.  Cliristian.    De  Im- 
746 


niortalitate    .\ninii    Ilomorica    Commen- 
tatio.     Viteb.  17^«>,  4o.  pp.  28. 

1528.  Groddeck,  Gottfr.  Ernst.  Uebcr 
das  Local  d«T  Lnterwelt  beini  Homer. 
(IJiblwUifk  tlrr  altcn  Lxl.  u.  Kunst,  1791, 
gt.  8,  pp.  15-33.) 

1529.  Stars,  Frle<lr.  Wilh.  De  Yestigiis 
Doctrinae  «le  Aninii  hunmni  Immortall- 
tale  in  Hnuieri  Carminibiis,  Prolus.  I.- 
III.     Gerae,  1795-97,  4o.  pi>.  16,  Hi,  10. 

IS-OO.  Halbkart,  Carl  Wilh.  Psycbolo- 
gia  Ilonierira  ...  .  ZUllichaviae,  1796^ 
8«».  pp.  x,  118.    H. 


1631 


SECT.  II.    D.  1.— BELIEF  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  etc. 


1664 


1531.  Vftlekcr,  Karl  Hoinr.  Wilh.  Uebor 
die  BcJeiitung  von  ♦vxi?  wnd  ElStuXov  in 
ilcr  liiiM  und  Odyssce  ...  .  Giewten, 
1S25,  4'.  pp.  23. 

VoT   »   traD elation  by  C.  P.  Mamn.   tee  (be 
Claatteat  Mutmtm,  II.  4J-A4,  Load.  1846.  tfi.    H. 

1532.  On  Iloni.Odys.  xl.  5C8-571.  (Cfassical 
Jour,  for  Dec.  1828;  XXXVIII.  190-1D4.) 

1533.  W.,  T.  On  the  Situation  of  the 
Hades  of  Homer.  {Classical  Jour,  for 
March,  1829;  XXXIX.  80-92.)    H. 

1534.  Hamcl,  Emm.  (or  If^mile?)  Louis. 
ThesiH  pliilu^uphicade  Tsychologia  Homo- 
rica.     Parisiis,  1833  [  1832  ?  ],  8<».  pp.  23. 

1535.  IVeleker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die 
HomeriHchcn  Pl>tt;\kcn  und  dio  Inscln  dc«r 
Self  gen.  (lihrtnUcJics  Mm.  far  PMloL, 
1833,  I.  219-2^.".  )     If. 

Alao  in  bU  Kleiiu  SekrifUn,  IT.  1-79.    H. 

1536.  Altenbnrif, .    Ueber  den  Auf- 

enthalt  dc8  OtlyH>.cujj  bei  dcr  Kirke  und 
seine  Fahrt  in  den  Hude:<,  Odyss.  X.  u. 
XI.  [Progr.]  Schleusingen,  1835,  8«>.  pp. 
40(29). 

1637. Odyssens  In  der  Unterwelt.  . . . 

[A  continuation  of  the  above.]  (Ardiiv 
/.  Phil.,  1S4,»,  VI.  170-188.)     H. 

Makes  the  whole  story  an  a«trooomical  myth. 

1538.  Eggers,  .Toh.  H.  C.  De  Oreo  Home- 
rico  ...    .    Aitono!,  1830,  4fi. 

1530.  NttffciMbaoli,  Karl  Friedrich.  Die 
homeriscbe  Thoolugie  in  ihrcni  Zusam- 
mcnhange  dargestellt  ...  .  Ni'.rnberg, 
1840,  8».  pp.  xxxii.,  350.  //.  — 2»  Aufl., 
...  bearbeitet  von  O.  Autenrieth,  ibid. 
1861,  K». 

VII''  Absobnitt.  pp.  S08-350,  "  Daa  Leben  und 
der  Tod." 

1540.  Belllng^er, .    Quae  Homeri  de 

Orel  N'atura  et  Animarnm  post  Mortem 
Conditione  fuerit  Sententia.  [Progr.] 
Uadamar.  1847,  4fi.  pp.  29. 

1541.  TenlTel,  Wilh.  Siegm.  Zur  Einlef- 
tnng  in  Homer.  Dio  humerischen  Vor- 
stcllungen  von  den  Qtfttern,  vom  Leben 
und  vom  Tode  ...  .  fOymn.-Progr.] 
Stuttgart,  1818. 

1542.  Blacklcy    John    Stuart.     On    the 

Theology  <»f  Homer.    (Classical  Musmm, 

VII.  41 1-45S,  London,  1850,  »».)    H. 

On  the  »ute  of  mula  alter  deatb,  aee  pp.  45S- 
457. 

1543.  Grotemeyery  H.  Homers  Gmnd- 
ansicht  von  der  Secle.  [Progr.  |  Waren- 
dorf,  1854,  8«.  pp.  38. 

1544.  Gladstone,  William  Ewnrt. 
On  the  doctrtue  of  the  future  state  in  Homer, 

■ee  hie  Stndiea  on  Homtr.  Oxford,  1668,  tfi,  II. 
167-171.  S9-J-;i94.     H. 

1545.  Prondflt,  John.  Homeric  Ideas 
of  the  8<>ul  und  a  Future  Life.  (Btblioth. 
Sacra  for  Oct.  1858;  XV.  763-806.)    H. 

1546*.  Pl&erecjrdesy  Syru$j  fl.  b.c.  544. 

1545^  [Bott,  Thomaal.  A  Review  of  the 
Passage  in  Tully's  rlnt  Tnsculau  Dispu- 
tation concerning  Pherecydes's  Notion  of 
Future  Kxitttcnce.  London,  1744,  S*.   BL. 

1M0.  Anaxlmeneay  fl.  b.o.  5S0. 

1647.  Grotliy  Daniel.  Dimertatio  de  Ana- 
ximouis  Psychologla.  [Pr»$.  Job.  Aodr. 
Schmidt.]    Jenae,  1689,  4*.  ^^ 

1548.  Py  tha^orasy  fl.  b.c.  5S0. 

1549.  Rl&odlnsy  Ambr.  Dialogus  de 
Transmigratione  Animamm  Pythagori(», 
qnomodo  eadem  concipi  et  defend!  possit. 
Hafnlae,  1638,  F*. 

Bee  Morhof,  Ffri^MBl.  Ton.  IL  Ub.  I.  e.  1,  |  T. 


1550.  Gandenxlo  (Lat.  Gandentliu)* 

Paganiuo.  Do  Pythagornca  Animarum 
Transmigratione  Opusculum.  ...  [With 
several  other  treatises.]  Paris.  1641,  4fi. 
pp.  324. 

1551.  lidsehcr,  Gasp.  Dissertatio  histo- 
rico-philosophica  de  Mctempsychosi  Py- 
thagorica.  [AVjrp.  Christian  Krnmholts.] 
Lipsiae,  1660,  4».  (2  sli.) 

1552.  CaramaelyI«obkoiirltXyJuan. 

Ilaplotes  do  Kestrictionibus  mcntalibus. 
Opus  ingeniosissimum  ...  .  Lngduni, 
1672, 4». 

Treats  among  other  things,  "  de  Pjthaffone 
MetempHjrcbo*!." 

1553.  [Bolstrodc,  Whitelocke].  An  Es- 
say of  Transmigration,  in  Defence  of  Py- 
thagoras ...  .  London,  1692,  80.  pp. 
192 +.     G. 

A  Latin  translation,  br  Oswald  Drke,  Load. 
1725.  »». 

1564.  HermanaBOUy  Job.  De  Metem- 
psycliosi  I'ytluigorica.    Upsal.  1718,  4*. 

1555.  Haabcr,  F.berh.  Dav.  De  Metem- 
psychosi  sive  Pythagoraea  Animarum 
Transmigratione  brevis  Disquisitio.  Ul- 
mae,  1724,  8«». 

1556.  Hartmann,  Job.  Adolph.  Merc/i- 
\lnix»cn9  Pythagorca  ab  Imputationibus 
absurdis  liberata.   Marburgi,  1733  [1786  ?], 

155e».  Irhove,  Willem.  De  Palingenesia 
Veterum,  etc,  1733.    See  No.  502. 

1557.  Vrlesy  R.  de*    Verhandeling  over 

de  Ztelsverhuizing,  volgcns  de  stelling 

van    Pythagoras.    Amsterdam,  1834,  8». 

Jl.  0.26. 

See.  rtirther,  on  Pythagoras,  0?id.  JTetaas.  XV. 
60,  ct  scqq. 

1568.  JBaobylna,  b.c.  525-450. 

1559.  Tyler,  William  Se^Tnour.  The 
Theology  of  .fischylus.  (BiUialh.  Sacra 
for  April,  1869;  XVI.  364-403.)    H. 

On  a  future  state  of  revard*  and  punishments. 
■ee  pp.  SJ7-401. 

1569».  Bmpedoeles,  Jorigentintu,  fl.  b.c. 
450.  . . .  Carmiuum  Reliquiae.  De  Vita  c^fus 
et  Studiis  disseniit,  Fragmenta  explicnit, 
Philosophlamillustravit Simon Karstcn  ...  . 
Amstelorlami,  1838,  8«>.  pp.  (8),  667.    H. 

On  the  dootrlne  of  the  soul,  its  itumortalftj  and 
tranamlgraiion.  see  particulurlj  pp.  400-&15,  and  the 
Fragmenta  there  illuatrated.  Gump.  8turz'«  Bmm- 
fltoefe*  (Llp«.  IfOi,  8^,  pp.  43(MS4.    IT. 

1669>>.  GladlBcb,  August.  Empedokles 
und  die  Aegyptcr.  Eine  bistorische  Un- 
tersuchung  ...  .  Mit Erl&uterungen aus 
den  aegyptischen  DenkmUem  von  Dr. 
Ileinricu  VnigMch  und  Joseph  Passalacqaa 
...  .  Leipzig,  1858,  80.  iv,  156.  //. 
Bee  particularly  pp.  &3-S7.  60-C8. 

1560.  Socrates,  d.c.  469-400. 

1561.  liasaolx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von.  Dea 
Sokrates  Lel>en,  Lehre  und  Toil.  Nach 
den  Zengnissen  der  Alten  dargeatellt. 
UUncfaen,  1867,  8».  pp.  122.    F 

1662.  Xenoption,  fl.  b.c.  400. 

1563.  Hellert  Ludw.  De  Cyri  morientis 
Oratione  in  Xenophontis  Cyropaedia  Lib. 
VIII.  memorata.  . . .  Erlangae,  1797,  8". 
pp.36. 

1664.  Plato,  11.C.  4*iS-<47. 

For  cdiUona,  tranaUtions,  and  illustrative  works, 
see  Hoffniaou'ii  Bihl.  Lez.,  1»  Au»c.  1HI5.  III.  117- 
160,  C64-Cfi«.  and  Kngelmann'e  BtbL  Script,  dose., 
••  AuH..  1S».  pp.  tD»-'m.  740.  The  be«t  edition  of  the 
oriKlnol  is  that  of  Btallbaum,  In  Jacobs  and  Boel's 
RM,  Ormtea. 

The  followlDf  sre  the  best  translations :  —  JisfUsiL 
bv  II.  Gary,  II.  Darls.  and  O.  Burpcen.  «  vol.  London. 
1M8-M.  sn.  8*.  formlns  a  part  ol  Bohu'n  ClatHeui 
Idkrmryi  Frm«k,  by  V.  Consia,  U  toau  Paris,  18U- 
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».-  ,     '    '/^>/     ;#M      'Kj"mtmf.x      •■•A  ri  «.•.#» 
frv'-ar'- ***••*  •'•^  Jk'.*^-   ly-jV*.  l'V»  -«;«*.  i^  *t. 

^/   i".  <r  »*^«'/«a.     TH*  «^<'  f0trmta9  'rhw.'ai>'.«« 

•ft  ■  ^.j/?  /,f  fth-..**?,  1*   ^Ai*  •   Arrkii.  I*.'j    M. 
X '.  .'  r  f     M  . .  *f ' )   *#•  .  w.'J*  •*«»  -tx-yi^  '.t  lAtr'^.  .<•-'*» 

h*h    y.'AAiX*.     Hf    WillUun    l^h^Mt-M.   DD. 

I^Mi'/icn*-**  r'-fTTiftaf  to  th«  Trisil  aikI  li*atli 
of  >*»<'rpif#'«.  i  \*A.  If.  Anti'N.pbht  IH.  - 
Ufjni'*.    J     Vol,   III.  T!.«r   K*rpnl/lir  and  th*,- 

•rij,  >/-.     //. 

"  l!i  lUt!  Tr»»*:afUMk  «f  t^«  Fk^da  •uA  in  t>.«  ae- 

«>»«■  '»  ::   »..'  i'«  ««  »'U  ■•  ll>«4r»ir.ac.f  ii.«i  Dialofo^.' 
~/*r«/«"'.  ii  \'.l    I. 

I.V'».  -  -  l'I«l«/«  A^A*T^y  of  H<A-ra{#-*»,  Crito, 
Mri<l  rii.'i»l«».  Trai»«I'it'-'l  from  Hir-  <ir«-«  k  l>y 
riiiu  !■  ■»  r  »ii;irt  Hiififor'!  ...     .     liiiMiri.  1^.'-., 

v.-..  I,,,.  Jl'.      . 

I.ViT  ('liw'lo;  or,  Th'-   IfiifiM-rtalit y  rf  th'- 

.'/'/III  'I  r.»ti'l/«f«'l  (I'.tii  ih'-<<i«'U  l<_>  (  h.'irl'  . 
."*  Hl,iiir<ri|  A  ii' \»  K<liti<)fi.  «tit;»li<'l  \\\\\\ 
Af '  lil'i-i|i'.|i  \*ut\>>ii'n  '  \jiU-  '>\  I  laff*;'  ll.i- 
0|»iiii'»ii  <i(  Ari'i''ril,  M'''li«'*Hl.  !iri<l  .M'hI<iii 
JMiIIm.- .|rlii  t «  iiri'l   IMvitM-'<  <»fi  th<-   .'"'<  mI'-i    Jni- 

m<>r  l.il.t ;.  .   .    .    wiMi.Nofi- To  v.  Iii'li  1 » 

tt'l'l)  <i  ;i  i  ' M\ ,\\i })i W'  [  by  \\  illiiiiii  <io\«  ittMJ  "f  iill 
Mc  \\  'I  I.  <  lui'>»  II  to  tiiiM-  hi-cii  \vi  ittcii  I'll  a 
Kill  III-  ;  t:i{i-  .  .  Niw  Vwrk.  William  (,'<n/- 
tiii'.    r.'l.   1.:".   pp.  liv.,  2'JH,  (hikI    Cutrtloi^iK  , 

IfiiiH.  (■oiicliMir.ii  of  IMiito'Mdori^iiiH.   [Tniii-- 

liilirl  \,\  ,\iil|i,iiiiil  y.  rnliDlll.J  (Cl.ritiliiHl 
l-.nim    I  .r  .Mnnh,  1SI7;   .\MI.  1'.I.0-21j1.J     //. 

Ifir/.i.  Axio<hii»«.   Hivi'   «l«'    .Morto  Diiilojrns. 

■fill-  ili.ilniciK-  li««  I'f'ii  frtlwly  0N<  tilted  lo  Plat",  tn 
A'.*>\i\M<      H.u  111' lu,  iiii'l  t"  >I<  iio'iali',     liv.  Ill  !.(■ 
('iiiimI    Hi    liiii  (   i-iillldiio  if  ria:ii.      .\ii  h'liptixh  Iraii^ 
lallili    li\  l.lliiiilnl  f'|iciii«r.  iJJIlilmri  li.  I.'iOJ  .  iiIh'IIkt. 
I<>  (ixi    1:  ,rKi'  .  ill  Dol'lt  a  (d.  or  I'ltito,  \  1.  :.ll-.Vi.    J/. 

I.Vi'ii.  OlyiiiplodoritH,  n.  \.i*.r>-J()?  Kcho- 
li.i  III  riiitoiiiH  riiiiciioiM-iii.  i.x  LilirJH 
M.iiiii  Mi-ilpllri  ciliilit  Cliiistopli  KIm'I'Ii. 
MinUr.     Il««lll»nnina««.  1H47,  •'"'.  pp.   xvl.. 

ir.7<».   Flolno,    MiuhIIIo.     14SJ.     HiH.   No. 

MS". 

ir.71  <'itii<ellaiil,  IMi't- Nicculu.  I)i>  lin- 
iiKii  iiililiilf  Aniiiiiiniiii  K«'(-iin(liiiii  I'luto- 
iii'iii  «t  ArlHtdCrlrni.     >.l*.  I.'-.'.l.l. 

I.i7l«.  [  BarbAf  I'uiiipwo  della].     Ksixxii- 
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ixl.tj^<t.      /.'jip.  J.  F. 

1T*>,  -!».  fi--  .v:. 
UT:;.  Te«»clM,  M.  M.    Dr 

1^7'\  WHidlli*taB,  CbrMtxan  ErBa>t  -r«a. 
LxAStr^  Arrni&rDtorBBi  PiaXr.«i«  pr>>  !■► 
By>rtaJitxt«  Animas  hmnanae.  Ivuht- 
tatio.    O'yttin^xe.  17-I9,  ^. 

U77.  Bitttsteat,  Joh.  Anrir.  IV  Platf»> 
ftirof  nut  Leruta^aceotia.  Erlan^&e,  17C1,>. 

UTS.  Cv^ttlcbcr*  Joh.  Chrwtofkh.  Arf«- 
nwmtoriuu  ali<{aot  in  Platoai*  Phaedox 
de  Animi  ImiDortAlitate  ]llG«tratt»  ct 
DUciMMo  ...  .  ^pcciflaina  I.-IV.  Jl- 
torlii,  17C5-<;T.  4».    (Ci  »h.; 

AlM  ia  gt«  .V«M  AeU  JBrmd^  170.  pfi.  SS-Hl 
MA. 

1579.  Aninuulaernooes    ad    Platoait 

Fha«don«ni  <-t  Alctbtadem  iferanduDi :  ad- 
jnncti  sunt  Lxcarsna  in  Qiue^tiuniT!  ^<<t»- 
ticaM  tie  Aninii  I m mortal i tat e  rr,m  Komaia 
Phaf-doiii*.     Li[M>iae,  1771.  h*.  I'l-.  IJW. 

1.W).  Crm-wrfordf  Cl»arl«^.  A  I)i->rrta- 
ti<ii<  ri  III'-  I  li;«<l<-ii  ('f  l'lut*»:  «/r  LM;il<tru* 
<f  till-  Iinrii-  I  tJility  <f  IIm-  S  iiI.  ...  T" 
which  i-*  riniM  x«<J.  A  IV>  ch<  Ii>;_\  :  «■;-.  An 
Al»''tract  Ili\<>«tigafi.'-n  of  th**  .Narnrcof 
th<-  .*'oul:  in  whicli  the  ipini.»n--<  «I  all 
th<'  C«*h  l»rat<<l  .MctRi'hyhicians  on  that 
Siilij«.'ct  arr  (li-riiss<Hl.  ...  Lx'tidoii,  1773, 
>■".  pp.  .vwiii..  '^.r^.     If. 

lf>Sl.  Lille,  l.riisliJottfried.  Platoni!.S€D- 
tiMitiii  iIl-  .Natdia  Aninii.  ...     Gottiiiga<', 

ir>S2.  Platonls  I^^cuh  in  Timati*  «Io  Ortu 

Aiiiiiii  hiiiitaiii  <-xplicatur.  (In  .Micbt 
anil  Honr.-<  \f  uc.%  philul.  Mog.,  II.  1-70, 
L<-il»/.  17'.Mi.  >".} 

15^3.  Tennemann,  Willi. Gottlich.  Leb- 
icii  iiiul  .M(iiiiiiii;«-ii  (lor  J;k>krutikiT  »  ber 
l.'ii.HfiTMicliki'it.  ...  Jenn,  1791,  hni.  8». 
pp.  x\i.,  f'U-.     //. 

15S4.  SyKtoni  der  PlatoniKchon   Pliilo- 

Hopliie.  ...  4  IJilc.  Leipzig,  17i>2-^,  8». 
II. 

ir>Ki.  lilnde,  Ham.  dottlieb.  Dt-  SolutiU 
iiilvriHiis  Mortis  Horrorou  in  IMat«  in*  el 
Novo  'ustanM  iito  obviiH.  Lii><iiae,  1792, 
4".  pi>.  oj. 

ibs{\.  Miicke*  .Idi.  lleinr.  Dc  Mcdila- 
tiotic  .>a)rti.'4  IMatuiiica.  Lipsiae,  17y-s4». 
pp.  .\vi. 

15S7.  'Wlggera,  (lust.  Frledr.  ...  Kxa- 
nicii  .Nty.nnuntoruni  Platoniit  pro  ImnHM"- 
talitatr  Animi  ha'inani.  Koatocbii,  1WS| 
4«».  pp.  34. 


1588. 
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1688.  Petta^ely  Fr.  De  Argumentis,  qai- 
bus  apud  Platonem  Animorum  Immorta- 
litati  (lefenditur.  Berolini,  1815,  4*.  pp. 
iv.,  41. 

15Sd.  Knnliardtt  Heinr.  Platons  Phii- 
dou,  iiiit  bo«<}iiderer  Kuckslcht  auf  die 
UnzitorbliclikuiUlehre  erliiutert  und  beur- 
theilt.    Liibock,  1817,  8».  pp.  72  +.     F. 

1590.  Taylor,  Thomas.  Platonic  Demon- 
stration of  the  Immortality  of  the  >^oul. 
IClauioml  Jaur.  for  June  and  Sept.,  ISiK); 
XXI.  201-230,  and  XXII.  40-51.)    IL 

1591.  Sealer,  Rev.  John.  Observations 
on  the  Phndo  of  Plato.  (Clauical  Jour. 
for  June,  1825;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1592.  Sclimldtf  Adalb.  Argnmenta  pro 
Immortalitate  Animarum  in  Platonis 
Phacdono  explicita.    Hulae,  1827,  8«. 

1593.  Rettlfl^,  Heinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Qua«iitiono8  i'latonicae.  I.  Quani  cogno- 
scendae  verae  Animi  Naturae  Viam  Plato 
commonstravorit.  ...  [Progr.J  Gissae 
[Budingen],  1831,  8».  i  Ui. 

1594.  Brant)  J.  W.  Bemerkungen  llbcr 
die  platoniijche  Lehre  vom  Lernen  als  eincr 
Wiedororinnorung  (dya/i.io}<n.f ).  Branden- 
burg, 1832,  S". 

1695.  Dejrcks,  Ferd.  Platonis  de  Ani- 
morum Migratioue  I>octrina.  Confluent. 
1834, 8«. 

1596.  Cromey  C.  De  Mytbis  Platonicls 
imprimis  de  Necyiis.    DUjueldorf,  1835, 4o. 

1597.  Melring,  .    De  Mythis  Plato- 

uicis  iuprimis  de  Necyiis.    [Progr.]    Dtls- 
seldorf,  1835,  4». 

Are  Nos.  1590  and  1997  titles  of  the  same  e»nr  T 
I  gire  th«in  %a  I  Bod  Uiem  in  Engelmann'a  BM. 
Script.  Clou. 

1598.  Sehmldty  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideen 
des  Plato  und  dio  daranf  beruhendo  Un- 
sterblichkoitslehre  desselben.  [Progr.] 
Halae,  1835,  4<>.  pp.  58  (29). 

1598>.  Sls^art,  Heinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
▼on«  iiio  phitonischen  Mytlien  von  dcr 
menschlicheu  Seele  im  Zusammenhange 
daurgestellt.  (Appended  to  his  GeschichU 
der  Philosophie,  II.  453-515,  Stuttg.  u. 
TUb.  1844,  S«.)     D. 

1599.  Volfl^tliinder,  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Sententia  de  Animorum  Praeexistentia. 
Pars  I.  De  Principio  Philoeophiae  Plato- 
nicae.    [Diss.]     Berolini,  1&14,  8*.  pp.  25. 

1600.  Flseber,  Carl  Pbilipp.  De  Plato- 
nica  do  Anirai  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1845,  8«.  pp.  14.    F. 

1601.  Sclimldty  Hern).  Duorum  Phae- 
donis  Platonic!  Locorum  Explicatio  (p. 
66.  B.  et  de  uni versa  Argumentatione,  in 

?ua  ex  ipsa  Animi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortalitas    ^us    deducitur).    [Progr.] 
Wittenbergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1602.  [Klnfl^,  Thomas  Starr].  Plato's 
Views  of  Immortality.  {VhiverMlUi 
Quar.  for  Jan.  1M7 ;  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1603.  SxostakO'vrskty  Jos.  Platonis  de 
Auimo  Placita.  [Progr.]  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4*.  pp.  15. 

1604. 1«acliinann,  Karl  Heinrich.  Ueber 
die  Uosterblichkeit  der  menKblicben 
Seele,  nach  den  Vontellungen  des  Philo- 
itoplion  Platon  und  des  Apostels  Psnlos. 
. . .    Landeshnt,  1848,  8*.  pp.  82.    F. 

1605.  Ahlander,  Joh.  Aug.  IMsserUtio 
Veterara  in  Qenere  PhUooophomm  pr»> 
cipueque  Platonis  de  Animi  Vi  et  Immor- 
talitate Sententllka  brerlter  adiunbrans 
...  .  [iZup.  Pet.  Otto  Wiberg.]  Pan  I. 
Lniida,  [18—,]  8*.  pp.  10. 


1606.  Hermann,  Carl  Friedr.  De  Parti- 
bos  Animao  iramortalibus  secundum  Plu- 
toncra.  [I^acf.  Ind.  Schol.l  Gottingae, 
1850,  4*. 

1607.  Specky  Moritz.  WUrdignng  dcr  plu- 
tonisclien  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkoit 
der  Seele.  . . .  [Progr.]  Breslau,  1853, 4o. 
pp.  16. 

Also  in  the  UiUekriftf.  PhOo*.  u.  katk.  Tktol., 
1862,  Heft  t!2,  or  N.  V.,  XIII.  11.  pp.  1-18.    B. 

1608.  Gaell-Fcls,  J.  T.  Dissertatio  qua 
Psychologiao  Platonicao  atquo  Aristotc- 
leae  Explicatio  et  Comparatio  institnitur. 
Wirceburgi,  1854,  So.  pp.  100. 

1009.  Hiiller,  L.  H.  0.  Die  Eschatologie 
Platou's  und  Cicero's  in  ihrem  VerhKlt- 
nlsse  zum  Christenthume.  ...  Jever, 
1854,  4».  pp.  44.     F. 

1610.  Kaklerty  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nischcn  BeweiNO  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Gym n.  Progr.]    [Wien,]  1855,  4«. 

1611.  Sasemlhl,  Franz.  Die  genotische 
Entwickehuig  der  platonischen  Pbiloso- 
phieeinlcitenddargestcUt  ...  .  2TheiIr. 
Leipzig,  1855-130,  S*.  pp.  xvi.,  480;  xii.. 
1-312,  xxviii.,  313-696.    //. 

1612.  Sehmldt,  Hermann.  Zu  Platons 
Phaodon.  [(hi  the  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-lOO  E,  ed.  Stcph.l  ( Jahn's  Xeu* 
JdAr&./.7'At7o7.,1850,  LX XII I.  .12-48.)  //. 

ForotbertlloslrntioQSortbci'JUMiobySchmidi, 
■ee  Eogelmann's  BM.  Script.  Clou.,  G*  Aall.. 
p.  287. 

1613.  Sasemlbl,  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Schlnszbeweis  in  Platons  I'haedon.  (Jahn** 
Ntue  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.,  1856,  LXXIII. 
236-240.)    H. 

1614.  'WlUlams,  N.  M.  The  Phsedon. 
(Chnstian  Jiev.  for  Oct.  1857;  XXII.  507- 
532.)    BA. 

1615.  Hlehclls,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons  in    ihrer   inneren    Beziebung   znr 

Seoffenbarten  Wabrheit  kritisch  aus  den 
luollen  dargestellt  ...    .    2  Abth.  MUn- 
stor,  1869-00,  8».     H. 

1616.  VoIqaard8«n,C.R.  PUton'sIdee 
dc4  persUnlichca  Gcistes  und  seine  Lehro 
Uber  Erziehung  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  viii..  192. 

Sec  BiNiotk.  Saer;  XYHI.  S23-S7. 

1616*.  [Blartlnean,  James  1.  Plato:  his 
Physic3  and  MctaphysicK.  {yational  Rev. 
for  April,  18G1 ;  XII.  457-488.)    H. 

1616^.  Baeker,  J.  Uber  Platons  specu- 
lative Beweise  fiir  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  meiischlichen  Seele.  Inaugnral-Dih- 
serUtion.    Gttttingen,  1861,  8«.  pp.  30. 

1617.  ArlstoteUs,  b.c.  SH4-S23.  ...  D<« 
Anima  Libri  tres.  Ad  Interpretum  Graeco- 
rum  Anctoritatem  et  Codicum  Fidem  recog- 
novit,  Commentariis  illnstrarit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae,  1833,  8«.    2]  (A. 

1618. Treatise  on  the  Soul,  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1808,  4o. 

1619.  Psychologic  d'Aristote— Traits  do 

I'Ame  traduit  en  f^ancais  pour  la  premium 
fols  et  accompagn6  de  Notes  perpStuelles  par 
J.  Barth^lemy-Saint-Hilaire  ...  .  Paris. 
1846.  8*.  pp.  cxxi.,  392.  H. 
The  traaalator  malDtalns  ,P 

that  Aristotle  did  not  believe 

the  soul.    See  also,  to  the  same  purpose,  Moshtla'a 

notes  en  Ondwortb's  JnUL  Sptlmm,  I.  96,  W,  III-  470- 

47S  (Harrison's  editlOB.) 

1619b.  gln&pllolnsy  fl.  aj».  580.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  In  tres  libros  Aristotelis  de 
anima.  ...  Or.  [Venice,  A.  Atidantu, 
1827,]  fol.  ff.  187. 

1M8.  Tar^as,  AUbnso,  </  Ibiedo,  Alp. 


,Pnrf.  pp.  zxxix.-xMI.) 
In  tSe  ImmortalitT  or 
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iCor- 
Ciwplali,  mo, ». 

!■ 
Librw  tTM  ArtalotaUi 

Cai  flCMMtt  TntttaMmm,  quo 

A 

1«aa,  <l«latfMnM»  rtoemtlM.  IMlacft- 
dfttluOM  triiM  UbranuB  ArMgMU  d« 
Aalas.  X«e  mm  flu  OaetmU  TImmmm 
il4|«lMll«  la  aiiiti  ObmiiiUtU.  Cm 
TmI«  dnpliri  ...    .    BobmOm.  167ft.  4*. 

UB7,  TmimSmf  {Ut.  T«U««a)*  rnv 

dieo  4*9  Cbni.  ConaMilarte  am  ewn 
QHWtkwIbw  la  lAfw  lrc»  ArintoCdto 
i»  AnInM.  TMMtili,  lf7^  4*.— Cdoo. 
Acrip,  1476. 4*.  C  17f  +. 

203^  Oeaisatva*  Job.  Dt  AnlaH  Natnn 
fjiimnf  Imni'jrUuftat*  In  DoctriiM  Arlii- 
UAn/tm  ^Ntrtliwfine  cunitltnta.    PariniU, 

ir,77,»»». 

1'/J!i.  ffcfpilyBtTnariln.  Trattatu  ...  iiM>ra 
i  LiliriflfirAnfnihd'Arliitotilc  ...  .  Fio- 
r«iixti,  l.'jHJJ,  4*. 

I«V{().  Zlmara*  Tmifllo.  ...  In  LihnM 
\u*%  AiiitoteliN  Ui<  Aiiinia  Coiumeutarii 
...    .    Vi-niaiU,  1684,  fol. 

I  all.  fl«hr5ter.  Joh.  Frimlr.  Quacfltiu 
iitriini  AriMldiftlefi  Intplloctiiii  nfMtri  Ini- 
in<irtulltHtfni  r«f(iiorerit.   Jeniu*,  IfiHf),  4*. 

\ViXl.  PoDLtanvsy  llicronymiu.  Do  Ini- 
m(»rtuIitAt(i  AntmiP,  ex  8«!ntoiitia  ArJMti>- 
tnllN,  Lihrl  HAptoui.    Konic!,  luOT,  4o. 

103.'{.  OuarlnonI  (  ImL  Ovarlnonlns 

f^ntaiiUM),  (VUtororo.  Hnnti<iitluriiiii 
ArlNtoteliii  do  Aiiiino  iwn  Mvntc  liumaiia 
Kxpltciitio.    KranroAirti,  1G01«  4*. 

l(Kk>.  Zabarcllay  Jacopo,  Onmt.  In 
trea  Aiiiilutuliii  MbrcM  do  Aninia  Commen- 
Urli  ....  Vonot.lAOft^fol.  2?L.— Alto 
Kranofif.  iWJfl,  4«. 

Maintaina  that  tha  doetriM  of  immorull^  oao* 
aoi  Ihi  prured  lij  AriatoUc'i  pbtloaophj. 

1(m.  L«a  Gallay  Olulio  Conare.  De  Im- 
mortalitato  Aniinorum  ex  ArUtotolia  8en- 
tentiu  Libii  treti.  Roniae,  1821,  4«.~Alw} 
Utlni,  liMfl,  4». 

Malntafaa  tb«t  ArlMMlc  MtoTtd  Id  Ibudot- 
talitj . 

1036.  lilcatly  Vflrtnnk).  De  Anlmornm 
rationaliuni  Immortal  itate  ■ecundnm  OpI- 
niunem  ArittotelU  Ubri  quatuor.  l^ata^ 
▼li,  10W,M.    BL. 

1080.  DMiAliftmaVy  m-  IHuuklift^Rrary 


ArMotvIk   de 

CoaoMataffo.    Bala»,  ITTl,  4*.  ] 

IML  DatekavAt*  Job.  Hciar. 
grW  dM- »c*le  Bit  Kfckrickt  aar  Alii 
ttlca.  ...    lUMbais.  IMOv 4*.  (4|  ik.) 

lOO.  Hwrtematatet  0«>t-    I^ 

lagia*  Talcaria  Oriftoa  ab  Aiirti 
patonda.    lipn  IMi;  4*.  i^l  ItL 

1641.  Vlaakcr*  Ovl  PklUppu   Da 
pUi  ArMotelkae  da  Aataaa 
...    Erlanpic,  IMA, 6*.  pp.  14. 

1M4K  ^V«4dl»stM»*KM« 

Im.  Da  U  ujchulofia  d'ArittotaL  Plwii^ 
18M,6».  4A- 
lOtf.  ^V«Ui;  W.  Toa  dm  Bagilfc  dH 
ArirtolalM  uber  die  fieda  and  dana 
Auweadaair  anf  die  heetffa  ftjdMlogia. 
. . .    Bajrreiith,  1848, 4*.  pp.  IOl 

16U*.  PMuelMCari.    De  Arlatotelii  Aal- 

niae  Dcfiiiiti'mc.    IMaaertatfo   iaaagaia* 

IW  ...    .    «;rjpb.  IWl,  8^.  pp.  ili.,  60. 

l&IG.  Lacrctlaa  Canta^  Tita«,  fl.  ax.  M. 
...  I)e  Hcniui  Nittum 'Libri  i^ex  Carolo* 
LarlitnanniiM  rcrciiHuit  et  emendaTlt  Editio 
altera    U<*n»lini,  lAftS,  f.  pp.  252. 

Lib.  III.  <leoi»  ibe  Imiuenalltj  of  tkcaoaL 

IC^*.  Poltgnac,  Melcbior  dc,  Cbrd. 
1747.     .\nli-LiHTftiu*.    See  No.  H7. 

M7.  Maerckery  F.  .A.  Tftoe  Lacretlw 
CaruH  (ilxsr  die  Nutur  dcr  Dinge  and  die 
UniitorbUcbkeit  dtT  Svele.  Vortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  18.^.  h>.  pp.  32.     F. 

1048.  Ralaackcr,  A.J.  Kpicnri  de  Aai- 
morum  Natura  D<K-tr{nam  n  Lucretlo  l^ 
cipulo  tractatam  I'xpoKoit  ...  .  Culo- 
niac  Agxippinon»f um.  18&A,  4*.  pp.  30. 

Reviewed   bj    Wllh.  Cbrixt  la   Jaha'a  JtaM 
Jahfh.f.  PkOol..  IKM.  LXXUI.  247-Sftl.    M. 

1640.  SnekaUf  K.  d«.  De  LacretU  meta- 
pbysica  et  niorali  Doctrina.  Fariaiii, 
1857,  8».  pp.  xil.,  63. 

1660.  CIcarOy  Marcus  Tulliiu,  b.c.  197-ISi 
Tb(*  TuKulan  DUpuUtiona,  Book  nrat  [Dt 
contemuenda  Mortel;  the  Dream  of  Scipio; 
and  Extractii  fironi  the  Dial(^;aea  on  Old  Agt 
and  Friendithip.  Lat.  With  Enrllih  KotM, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  (^mbri^  [Has*. J, 
1861, 12».  pp.  xvin.,  207.    IT. 

Tbt  Introdoetien  diwuaaea  the  qncaUoe  «f  Clacrai^ 
belitf  in  tbe  imniorUlttj  of  Um  leol. 

1661.  — —  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Tnacalan  Qaeationi, 
tranalated  by  J.  N.«  Bellowa.]  (CSIriiMra 
Satam.  tar  Not.  1842,  and  Jan.  184S;  XXXIIL 
199-160, 810-«».)    if. 
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1052.  HTmidcrllcl&y  Gasp.  Jul.  Cicrt^ 
(le  Auima  Platoniwins.  [Reiv.  Andr. 
8chmaler.]    Viteb.  1714,  4*.  ffl  8. 

1663.  T5rner,  Fabian.  DeSeutentiaCice- 
roniana  do  Immortalitatc  Animas.  [  Itesp. 
Laar.  Wenzel.J    Up.«al.  1730,  S».  (2  »h.) 

1054.  Plsanskt,  Georis  CbrUtoph.  Diif- 
MTtatio  cxpcndens  Argumentu  pro  Im- 
mortalitnto  Aiiimae  a  Cicerone  ailata. 
Ilegiontonti,  1759,  4«.  pp.  24. 

1655.  TVetiren,  or  Welira»  Job.  Gott- 
frieil  vou.  I'l^bor  dan  Altor  und  die  Uu- 
Htcrbliclilii'it  dcr  Seele,  nacb  dem  Cicero 
tnsj  lM*arbfitet  und  niit  cinigen  ZuaXtzen 
vcrmehrt.    GOttlngen,  1819,  S".  pp.  77. 

1656.  StemerSf .    De  Loco  qnodam  o 

Ciceronis  Catone  Mi^ore,  obi  du  Aniino- 
rum  Imuiortalitate  agitur.  [Progr.]  Mo- 
naHtcrii,  1848,  49.  pp.  14. 

1657.  Vlrglllna   or   VerslUva    Haro» 

Publius,  D.c.  70-ltt.  flee  particularly  Ainrid. 
Lib.  VI.,  and  Grorg.  IV.  467,  et  fteqq. 

1667*. JSneaa  his  descent  into  Hell  ...    . 

Made  English  by  John  Boys  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  upon 
the  same  ...    .     London,  16G1. 49.  pp.  248. 

1658.  IVarbarton,  William,  Bp.  Tlie 
Divine  LuKAtion  of  .Moees  dcmouHtrated, 
etc.    See  No.  KW. 

In  Book  II.  Sect.  IV.  of  tbU  work.  Wurburton 
maintains  tbe  ioetMiIoiK  ]iarn<1<>x  th.-it  the  dencent 
of  .Eocas  into  ibc  iitforiinl  n-^iou*  ■■«  described 
by  Vlrftl  In  a  >lgur.ilive  dcscripiiou  of  on  ioltia* 
tMo  into  the  Klcuniniau  nijsteries.  See  bia 
WurkM,  II.  78 -IW.    a. 

1650.  Beyckert,  Dan.  Job.  Philipp.  Dis- 
sertatio  cxplani'nx  l*sychologiam  Virgilii 
L.  VI.  Aenoid.  v.  724-751.  Argentorati, 
1751,  49.  pp.  20. 

1659b.  Jorttiiy  John.  Six  Dissertations, 
etc.    1755.    See  No.  1526. 

1660b   fGtbbon,   Edwardl.    Critical    Ob- 
servations   on    the    Sixth    Book  of  the 
JEncid.  . . .     London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  56.    H. 
Alao  io  bia  Jfteeel.  Works,  London.  18S7,  V,  pp. 
•TO-482.    yB.)    lu  op|io«ition  to  Warburtou. 

1660.  Heyne.  Christian  Gottlob,  1729- 
1812. 

See  bis  Rxouraua  on  tbe  Sixth  Book  of  VlrgU'a 
wKneid,  parlieulartj  Rxc.  I..  VIII.-XIII. 

1661.  JortOf  Andrea  de*  Vlaggio  di 
Knea  all'Inferno,  ed  agli  Elisii,  secondo 
Virgilio.    *>  ed.    XapoU,  (. . .)  1825,  8«. 

A  French  tranalation,  from  the  third  edition 
of  tbe  orif  inal,  Doaai,  1847,  fl^,  pp.  Ti. 

16A2.  Plntarohns,  fl.  a.d.  90. 

On  ancient  optniona  concerning  the  sool,  aee  J>6 
PUtUi*  PhttoMopkontm,  Lib.  IV.  ce.  2-S.  But  the 
gcauiDcneM  of  tbia  treatlae  la  doubted. 

1(KJ3.  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Notes,  by  H.  U.  Hackett  ...  .  Andover,  1844, 
12».  pp.  171. 

1064. Sur  les  d^Iais  de  la  Justice  divine 

...  .  Nouvellement  traduit,  avec  des  addi- 
tions et  des  notes,  par  M.  Ic  comte  de  Maistre, 
snivi  do  la  traduction  du  m^me  traits,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Paris,  181fi,  8«.  np.  228. 

Wumeroiia  later  eda.  Forming  alto  Tome  II.  of  tbe 
CBtnrt*  of  Count  Joeeph  de  Malttre. 

1665.  Sclkreitery  Tbcodor  Ililmar.  Doc- 
trina  Plutarchi  et  theologica  et  moralis. 
Commentatio  ...  .  (Illgen's  Zeitschri/t 
/.  d.  hiH.  Thed.,  1836,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H. 

Bee  perticalarly  pp.  50-63. 114. 115. 

1666.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarch's 
Theology.  {Mfthoditt  Quar.  Eev.  for  July, 
1852;  XXXV.  88%416.)    H. 

1607.  Haekettf  Horatio  Balch.  Plutarch 
on  tbe  Delay  of  Proridence  in  poniahing 


the  Wicked.  [Abstract.]  {BihliUh.  Soura 
for  July,  1856;  XIII.  609-63U.)    H. 

1667*.  liiftlsuiasy  Samfnate.nxi*^  fl.  a.d.  170. 
See  bia  Dimlogi  Mortuorum,  JTantoMU.   OafoplM. 
Verm  BUUrim,  and  the  treatlae  De  iMetu.  for  ridi- 
cule of  tbe  popoiar  notlona  cuncernlnf  the  inftoiul 
rcglona. 

1668.  Alexander  Aphrodisieiuis^  fl.  a.d.  380. 
Libri  duo  dc  Animn.  Gr.AwlLat.  (Appended 
to  Themistius,  Opera,  Venet.  15;^,  fof.) 

■'  Maintains  tlie  aonibilation  of  aoult,  and  eontenda 
that  thU  waa  Arixtotle's  opinion."  — JfoaAefM,  note 
oo  Codworth,  Book  I.  Ch.  1.  oil  Jbu.  who  alao  refers 
to  his  Oemm.  ad  Lib.  11.  Topicor.  AristoC  pp.  7S,  77. 
81. 

1669.  PlottniMy  fl.  A.D.  250.  • . .  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  r  Edited  by  G.  H.  Moeer  and  F. 
Creuser.]    3  vol.    Oxonii,  1836, 49.    H. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  Vonrth  Ennead  (Vol.  II.  pp.  73t^ 
8M)  treata  of  the  rouI,— Its  eaaencc.  Immortality, 
deaeentfnto  tbe  bodj,  efe.  Parte  of  it  arc  tranalated 
ia  Thomas  Taylor  a  Fivt  Book*  of  Ptotimue,  London, 
17M,  eP,  and  la  his  SeUct  Work*  uf  Plotimm,  LondoD. 
1817,  V. 

166fi». Les    Enn6adoH  do    IMotin   ...  tra- 

duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fran<;ais  accom- 
pagn^  de  sommaires,  de  notes  et  d'6claircis- 
semcnts  et  prdcM^es  de  la  vie  derPlotin  ... 
par  M.  N.  Bonillet  ...  .  [With  fhigments  of 
Porphjrry,  Jamblichus,  and  other  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  translate<l  by  £.  L^v^iue.]  3  torn. 
Paris.  1857-61,  h».'  U. 

The  nutea  on  tbe  Fourth  Kaitead,  examining  tbe 
relation  of  Plotlnua  to  varioux  preceding  nnd  iiaccced- 
Ing  writers,  oecapr  pp.  585-60II  of  Tonte  II.  Ttar 
extracu  from  Poi-'phyrT',  Jatublicitu*.  nnd  Jtnea« 
Oataus  are  appeuded  to  Tome  II.  with  tbe  ball- 
title :  —  "  Fragments  de  pijcbolugle  u^-oplatouicienttc 
traduits  poor  la  premiere  fots  en  francai*  par  Knit. 
L^'V^ue."  For  tbe  treatise  of  Jawblicbas,  see  Sio- 
hsPQs.  Edog.  Phpt.,  Lib.  I.  c.  52,  J^  38-19.  pp.  868- 
9M,  cd.  Hocren.    J7. 

1670.  Prlsclanasy  Ljfdus.  Solutiones  eonun 
de  quibus  dnbitavit  Chosroes  Persarum  Rex. 
Ex  Codice  Sangermanensi  edidlt  . . .  Pr.  Ditb- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  BntteadeM.  etc. 
Parisiis,  Didot,  1855.  8*,  pp.  545-679.)    H. 

The  flrat  Question  is  ea  the  nature  and  Isamor- 
tsUtj  of  tbe  souL    Tbe  wiglnal  Greek  ia  lost. 


1670*.  Theodoretna,  Bp.  of  Cjfrrhu$,  fl. 
A.D.  4S3. 

On  the  opinions  of  tbe  Greek  phUoeophers  conoem- 
lag  tbe  soul,  see  bis  Tkerapetitica,  or  Grmemrum 
AnctloHum  Curmtlo.  particulatir  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(In  Mlgne's  PatroL  Graca,  Tom.  LXXXIII.)    H. 

1671.  rPaellaMf  Michael,  Ute  younger,  fl.  A.r. 
1050].  Ao^ot  n-eot  ^t/x^*  ^^  Anima  cele- 
bres  Opiniones.  Io.  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pended to  Origenis  Philocalia^  etc.  Par.  1611\ 
4*.  pp.  609-680.)    D. 

See  also  Xo.  10. 

1672.  Climnnaa.  or  Natli»na4SIy  Nice- 
phorus,  fl.  AJ).  ISiO.  'Ain-(tfrrtic<K  irpUt^  lUm- 
tlvov.  (Appended  to  Plotini  OperUy  Oxon. 
1835,  4«,  II.  1413-30.)    H. 

Opposes  tbe  doctrines  of  pre^eslstenee.  traaamlgrm- 
Uon,  and  tbe  rationality  of  brutes;  oontends  for  tbe 
resorreetloa  of  the  body. 

1672>.  AtoAoyof  wept  ^x^«  ^^^^  cent.?  (Ap- 
pendeti  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon.  1835,  4«,  II. 
1431-47.)    H, 

A  mat  aaerlbes  this  Dlalogne  to  StcepiMruM  Cktim- 

HIM. 

1673.  Exploratlo  Immortalitatis  humani 
Animi  secundum  Philosophos.  Mediolani, 
1M»,4». 

1674.  Btenclkiui  {ItaL  Btenco)^  Angustinns, 
Eugubintu.  De  perenni  Philoaophia  Libri 
X.    Logdnni,  IMO,  fol.  —  Basil.  1542,  fol. 

Also  la  TohT.  III.  of  bia  Ofent,  Par.  1577.  and 
Venet.  IStl,  fol.  Lib.  IX.  treats  of  tbe  opinloaa  of 
tbe  aaelents  eooecming  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  aool ; 
Lib.  X.,  of  ftature  rewards  and  ponisbmeats.  Bee 
Fabrioins,  DtUetua,  ete.  pp.  418,  CM,  Oft.  Aooordlag 
to  Jdeber,  J.  C.  Seallgsr  raaksd  tbU  book  aaxt  ts 
the  Bible. 
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€LMm  m.— iMNiJii  or  tbs  watuh. 


WS.I4 

IpilWl,  JfL 

CSTTBI 

LikriCfw...    . 

Ui2+. 

isr. 

AIM 
IIL.I 

Mm.  Ym^ZUUt 

r«nMHy  iwVf  V 


*».PI^ 


D»  Jw»  MMlva,  MB  d«  BIta,  More  c(  UkI- 
bm  yrtei  raacrlt  libri  tiw  ...  .  PiarK 
ltfi.4*.    B^— AI«>Ups.lin,9». 

AtotoOtaviM'*  faMLJf,  jum  sa  wn*iaML 


ClMi4«  d*.    Nvtae  cf 


is 


M  oadl  KsMtioM 
tatfcMMtXXL  ... 
B. 


WawrUtfo 
Jmm,  ntt,  4*. 

Ptaa  tlifoleglqiie 


'  U|Mto,lilf^4».'p|i.2&6 


Mm.  X.  pf.  IM-m.  "I 

IfTT.  ••■miaf y  Job. 
Fdlageawhi  tttuioamni 

lira.  M««rvmci,  MicbtL 
da  I*ytlMup>rlinne,  et  dM 
rtntmdtmQHet ,,.  .  Arm  to  tmdacUon'de 
to  T1i<rap<Bttow  d< TModotit  ...  .  2  ton. 
TkMn.  I.  (TbakviMt,  nifl^Awtcrdui,  in4: 
Ton.  II.,  Tooloaat,  lTU;nK    JR 

Tlw  Iftk  hmm^Um  L,  m.  «-»«>.  trwM  «r 
llM  IwMPttelhy  af  lh«  H«i.  »•  JaigMft  of  tk« 
4m«.  ui  Ik*  ■mMMjitMh;  om^^  tk«  tik  Hid 

Hill  «'  PlMOBW"  •f  lh<  «fripM<ff|HI. 

1079.  FMurm^Bi.  £ttoiiM.  Dc  renin-  po^ 
tlqiM.  I714,  (HUMn  dt  FJmd.  itof .  det 
liMcr.,  etc.  111.  6-9.)    A 

mo.  Miwmmm,  Rlebard.  INtMrUtion  eiir  lee 
Lewtmre§,im  lee  iaoee  dee  norte.  {MtmoirtM 
44  FAead,  Mt^.  dt$  jfnter^  etc,  1717,  4*.  L  26- 
80.)    H. 

1080*.  MontfliaconLy  Bernard  de.  I/unti- 
quit6  oxpliqutfo  oi  reprvM'nt^  on  fl^rex. 
...  *>  MitUm,  revue  ot  cnrrif^.  5  torn.  In 
10  pt.    Parin,  (1710.)  1722,  fol.     ff. 

B««  TonM  V.  Lirrr  Ir.  pp.  IS4-170,  "  Lei  Snten,  la 
deaceuts  dei  ■n««,  lea  cbanpt  KljMenii,  4  In  Apo- 
theo«e«."— An  KnatUh  tniotlatloo,  5  rol.  Loudon, 
1721.  etc.  ful.    H. 

1680b.  -Warbarton,  William,  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine Ix-gHtioii  of  MoBen.  17t8-41.  »eeNo.l700. 

1661.  [Tlllard,  .Inhnl.  Fnturc  Rewards  nnd 
PunlNhnientH  l>elieved  by  the  AucieDtn;  par- 
ticularly the  Fhiloet^herH.  Wherein  some 
Ot^octloni  of  the  iter'.  Mr.  Warburton,  in 
hie  Divine  Lention  of  Moeee,  are  confiidered. 
...  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  x.,  230.  U. —  Also 
ibid.  1742,  «•.  pp.  x.,  230.    G. 

Replied  to  by  Warburtoo  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
nrat  cd.  of  hie  ••  Divine  Lefatlon."  tie.  Vol.  11.  Part 
n.  (//.)  Bee  NIcboU'a  Ut.  Anecdote*,  H.  1&3,  |SI, 
note,  aad  V.  672. 

1662. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton'ii  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Dirine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    Loudon,  1742»  9*. 

168.1.  Botty  ThoniaH.    An  Aniiwcr  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Warburton'v    Divine  Legation   of 
Moften  ...    .     London,  174S,8*.  pp.  302  -i  .  H. 
A  large  part  of  this  voloaie  treat*  of  the  oplnlon<i 
of  the  anewDU  ooncerning  a  ftatura  atate. 

1664.  Stn&clitmejrery  Joh.  Clirlstoph.  ... 
Tiieologia  Mythica,  hIvo  de  Origlno  Tartar!  et 
KlyRli  Libri  Qninqne.  Harderovici,  1741,  8*. 
pp.  7A8  +.  A.,  >.  — Alto  Ilagn  Comitum, 
1753,  ?: 

See  yova  Atia  Frud.,  St^fL,  YIIL  SM-S40.    ^1. 

1666.  Sykcs,  Arthur  Ashley.    An  JBxAiniiift- 
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tloB  of  Mr.  Wm%mtimF»  Aceoo*  of 
dwt  of  Ike  AMieai  Lrfietot«rB.artto : 
DMCttoe  eC  the  OU  PUIamphcfa.  or  the 

•r  the  Jcva.  aad  vi  Mr  leiK  Smwt^m'* 

A  Peifce  of  the 

Mr.  WaihvCea'a  Acroont  €i  the 
of  the  Jews  hai«e,  Aa  Aaever  I 

so  ftr  as  tbc7  mwatB  Dr.  effc««. 

fT4ii9*.p|iuiua  a. 

lOML  Baf ,  JallM.    Bi— iti  apsa  Mr.  War- 
barloa'k  kcnarfca,  Ac.  tcndiaK  to  >faw  thM 

the  Ancleate  ItBcw  there  was 
aad  that  the  JPeve  were  aot 
FiwihhiiMiO.    Loadoa,  f7tf^  9*. 

J7.  [Tmwmm,  Johal  A  Cdtfcal  lavrfiy 
iato  the  Opimiam  and>iactfc»  of  tho  lackt 
PhUoBophcn,  coacerulaa  the  Katare  ef  tho 
8oal  sad  a  Fatare  State,  sad  their  Method  of 


teaehl^^the  DoaUe  Doctriaa.    la  vhich 
wsMJaVl 


theXotkiaorMr.. 
Dr.  ffykss  eoaeer^DK  these  Matters.  With  a 
PivflKO  hy  the  AaOMr  of  the  DiTtae  Ian- 
fioB,  Ac  lioadon,  1747.  9*.  pp.  z.,  lOL  jT— 
2d£d.,n48w 

1688.  Jm  9  iTfj  Joha,  ^Ltienttr.  Afimhsr 
Defnce  of  tho  Aacieat  PhlloeophorB,eoaGsni- 
iDf  their  Doctriae  aad  Belief  sT  a  Fatare 
State,  apiast  the  Mle<epfeoeatattoas  sT  a 
Critical  intaiiy  ...  .  UnmIob,  1T47.  S».  vpi 
72. 


1680.  [MT^nmt  Arthur  Ashley].  A 
tloB  of  the  Aeoonat  of  the  Doabio  Doctriaa 
of  the  Aadeats.  la  Aanrsr  to  a  Critical 
JBaqnlry  ...    .    Loadoa,  1747,  ^.  p|iu  SI    ML 

1600.  GmmmmTf  Joh.  Matthias.  DogiM  do  ft- 
rsDBi  Aaioiomm  Natara  per  Sscta  Macdpve 
"      '  '  JETK?^    Oottlagae^l7fc^4^. 


Abe  la 

1601.  Imlamdj  John.  The  Adraataca  aad 
Neceeeity  of  the  Christian  Bevetotlua,  ehowp 
tram  the  State  of  Reliffoa  la  the  Aaoieat 
Heathea  World:  emeciallv  with  respect  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  Oae  Tkae 
Ood :  a  Rnle  of  Moral  Duty :  and  a  State  uf 
Future  Rewards  and  Punitdinients.  ...  2  vol. 
London,  1764, 4^.  H. — Also  1768, 8*,  and  later 
edltionii. 

"A  work  of  ancoBimoD  tmstwortbiBcn  and  valee." 
~^iidlreira  A'orfon. 

1092.  Mdnera,  Christoph.  Commentartm, 
quo  Stoiconim  Sentential  de  Auimanun  post 
Mortem  Statu  et  FntiH  illustiantur.  (In  his 
rermiMchU  SchrifUn,  11.  265-300,  Leips.  17tt, 

80.)    F. 

1603.  Hey-no,  Cbriatian  Gottlob.  De  Anins- 
bus  Kiccis,  ex  Ilcracliteo  Placito,  optlme  ad 
Sapientiaui  et  Virtutem  inKtructls.  Gottingae, 
1781,  fol. 

AlM>  Id  bia  C^nuenla.  III.  SS-IO?.    H. 

1604.  IVyttonbacti,  Daniel,  Me  fmumger. 
Do  Quaestione,  qHue  fuerit  vetenun  PhUosi>> 
phorum,  hide  a  Tbaleto  et  Pythagora,  nsque 
ad  Senecam,  Sonteutia  de  Vita  et  Statn  AnI- 
morum  poet  Mortem  Corporis.  Amst.  1788,4*. 

AIM  fai  hia  OputnOn,  II.  4»-«8t.  — A    valeaUr 

MMJ. 

1605.  Batntc-Crolx.  Guillaiimc  Bni.  Jnt 
Gailhana     de     Clermont-I«od^Tc, 

Baron  da*  Recberches  historiqnee  et  cri- 
tiques sur  les  myst^res  da  l^aganisme  . . .  > 
4d.,  revue  et  corrig^  par  H.  Ic  ban>n  Sllves- 
tre  de  Sacy.    2  torn.  Paris,  (1784,)  1817, 0>.  A 

1605*.  Haaran,  Arn.  Ilerm.  Ludw.  Entwlcke- 
lung  des  Begriffs  von  Vergeltunc  bei  dea 
Griechen.  (Berliafr  ifoiia(«cAr(/1t7Hai,  1788.) 

1606k.  Bodanburs,  .    Ueber  das   Eh- 

sinm  der  tiriechen.  (AenteAe  JiDaatadbrtA 
Sept.  17810 


1696 


8£CT.  II.    D.  1.— BELIEF  OP  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  etc. 


1721 


1606.  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  Wie  dachtco  dio 
sp&teren  Stoiker  von  der  Lohre  der  Kortdauer 
nach  dem  Tode?  (lu  his  Abhandlungcn  f. 
Qt$ch.  ...  d.  spUtem  StoUchen  PfiUosophie^ 
Tttbiugen,  1793,  »>.) 

1697.  Stmve, Carl  Ludwig.  ...  IliHtoriaDoc- 
trinae  Qraocorviu  ac  Uuiuauurvni  I*liilo(io<- 
phorvin  do  Statv  Animarvni  post  Mortem.  ... 
Altonae,  [1802, J  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  110.     P. 

1608.  Ireland,  John,  D.D.  Paganism  and 
Christianity  compared.  ...  London,  1809, S». 
pp.  XV.,  426.     H. 

169S».  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Laf.Theophi- 
las)  von.     Svo  No.  557. 

1699.  Creuser,  (Georg)  Friedr.  Symbolik 
and  Mythulogiu  der  alten  Vttlkvr,  besonders 
der  Griechou  ...  .  3"  verbesserto  Ansg.  4 
Theile.  Leipzig  und  Dai*mstadt,  (1810-12, 
181i^22,)  ISaO-W,  S".     //. 

A  #Vwtdk  imatlation.  with  the  title  "  Rcligioos  de 
rantlquit6  ...  ouvra^  ...  refondit  en  partie,  coni- 
pl^t4  et  d6veiopp6  par  J.  D.  Ouigniauc,"  4  toni.  in  10 
pi..  Pari*,  1825-61.  8".     H. 

1700.  Eileusla,  iNlor  Uber  den  Ursprung  und 
die  Zweckc  der  altcn  Mysterien.  Uotba,  1819, 
«•.  pp.  2*1.     U. 

Alao  with  ttie  title:  — "Die  Allgcgenwart  Gottct. 
II«»TiieU." 

1701.  licnnep,  D.J.  van.  Commentatiu  de 
Papilione  sou  Psyche,  Animae  Imagine  apud 
Veterea  ...    .     .\uist.  1828,  4«>. 

la  ttie  Onmm.  Lot.  urtiae  Clou.  Itut.  Ren.  Belvict, 
Para  III. 

1702.  IVlsso-Mra,  Angustin.  Dissortatio  de 
Quaestiono :  Quae  fuerit  veterum  Graecorum 
^inio  dc  llebus  Honiini  post  Mortem  obveu- 
taris7    Vratislav.  1825,4*.  10  ^r. 

1703.  BliUa,  William.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewiith  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminent 
Gentile  Philosophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .     Oxford,  1828,  S*.  pp.  130. 

1704.  IfObcck.,  Christian  August.  Aglaopha- 
mns,  stve  de  Tliuologiae  Mysticae  Graecorum 
Causis  ...  .  2  torn.  Kegiomouti  Prussorum, 
1829,  8*.  pp.  X.,  1392.     H. 

One  of  ue  mo«k  important  worlcii  oa  the  ancient 
mjiterltfa.  On  ih«  Orphic  rragment*  "  De  Migra- 
tione  Anlnarum."  tee  II.  795-806. 

1705.  Ifimbnra-Bronnrer,  Picter  van. 
Histoire  de  la  cTviiisation  morale  et  religieuse 
desGrecs...  .  8  torn.  Groningue,  18m-42. 
»•.    H. 

Od  the  opinioDi  of  the  Oreeka  coocerniag  the 
foture  life,  sec  II.  479-509,  and  VIII.  Iil-191. 

1706.  Brandts,  Christian  August.  Handbuch 
der  Gesciiiciite  tier  (}ri(>chi.'«ch-KUmi.<4cheu  Plii- 
losophie.  3  Tlieile  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  1835, 
44,  53,  57,  « ),  H».     //. 

On  the  Plabinio  parcholngr.  aee  II.  i.  431-152;  on 
that  or  Arixtotk.  II.  ii.  I079-1I88,  especially  1179,  AT. 

1707.  Redslob,  Ileinrich  Gottlieb  {Lat. 
Theopb.}.  (jirnicorum  Philosophorum  ct  Novi 
Testamenti  de  Animi  Immortalltata  Seuten- 
tlft  inter  se  comparatn.  ...  Argentorati, 
1836,  4*.  pp.  16. 

1708.  SlngtiHres  Philosophorum  Onecorum 

et  Novi  Tentamenti  de  Animi  Natuni  Senten- 
tiae  inter  xe  comparata*.  ...  Argentorati, 
1835,  4«.  pp.  44. 

1709.  liasanlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von.  Do  Mor- 
tis Doniinatu  in  Vetercs.  Commcntatio  thoo- 
logico-philosophioi.  .. .  Monaci,  1885,  8*.  pp. 
79. 

Reriewed  bj  C.  P.  O^^hel  in  the  Jakrb.  /.  wt$». 
Kritik  for  March.  1836,  coll.  454-456.    H. 

1710.  Tnrton,  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  on  that  Subject.  ...  Cambridge, 
1886.  8«.  pp.  354.     F.  i 

SmUob*  VL  and  VII..  pp.  ITl-SM,  on  '  The  Opi-  i 


nions  of  the  Anelent  Phlloaopbcni."  and  "  Warbur* 
too,"  deserve  particular  attentiou. 

1711.  Prelier,  Ludwig.  Denietor  und  Per- 
8aphone,H:in  Cyclua  mytliologischcr  Unter- 
suchungeu.  . . .  Hamburg,  1887,  8«.  pp.  xxvi., 
406.    H. 

See  partleularij  \  9,  pp.  183-210. 

1712.  [Woolaey,  Theodore  Dwight].  Ancient 
Mysteries.  iQuurUrly  Christ.  Svfxtator,  1887, 
IX.478-620.>    H. 

1713.  Ozanant,  Anton  Federigo.  De  fre- 
qnenti  apud  veteres  Poetas  Ilcroum  ad  In- 
feros Descensu.     Parisiis,  1888,  S«. 

1713».  IVelcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Grle. 
chische  Unterwelt  auf  Yasenbildern.  (;>«'t- 
hard's  ArchUol.  ZeUuna,  1843.  4»,  coll.  177- 
19-2.)    H. 

1713K  Gerhard,  Eduard.  Dio  Unterwelt  auf 
Gemssbildern.  (In  his  Arc/iUoi.  Zeitung,  1848, 
4»,  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  225-227_^    H. 

1714.  Boeles,  J.  De  Antiquitatis  Graeco- 
Homanae  Pcrsuasione  de  Hominis  Immorta- 
litate.    [Diss.]    Groningae,  1843, 8*. 

1714*.  Manry,  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfred.  Dcs  divi- 
nit6s  et  <les  g6nies  psychopompes  dans  I'anti- 

?uit6  et  an  moyen  ige.   {Revue arokiol.^  1844, 
.  601-524,   581-601,   667-677;   and  1845,  H. 
229-242,289-300.)    A. 

1716.  Prelier,  Ludwig.  Art.  Eleusinia  in 
Pauly's  Keal'EncydnpUdie,  etc.  (1844.)  111. 
83-109,  and  MysUria,  ibid.  (1848,)  V.  311- 
336.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,   Eduard.    Dio    Philosophie  der 

Griechen  in  ihrer  gcschichtlichen  Entwicke- 

lung...    .    I«*Theil.   Allgumeine  Einleitung. 

Vorsokratische    Philosophie.    2>    vbllig    uni- 

gearbeitete  Aafl.    ||    II«rTheil.  Sokrates  und 

die  Sokratiker,  Plato  und  die  altc  Akademie. 

8    II"  Theil.    2>  Abth. :  Aristotcles  nnd  die 

alten  Peripatotiker.    2>  Aufl.     2  Theile  in  3 

Abth.  Tubingen,  (1844-40,)  1856,  59, 62, 80.  //. 

An    important   woric,  probably   the   best  on   the 
■ubject. 

1717.  Palmblad,  Wilh.    Fredr.    Uebcr   die 

Siechische  Mysterien.    (Archivf.  PHl.^  etc., 
45,  XL  255-316  )     H. 

Translated  from  hln  GrekUk  FornkuMkin,  2  del. 
Upsala,  1843-45,  8". 

1718.  'WtnleivslU,  Fninz.  Qutic  fucrit  Grae- 
corum ante  Platoiiem  Kxpectatio  Vitae  poet 
Mortem  futurae.  Monasterii.  1845,  4o.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontibus  Graecorum  de  Animarnm  post 
Mortem  Statu  Persuasiunis.  Jbid.  1845,  4«. 
pp.  23.  —  De  Elousiniis  Atheniensium.  Had. 
1849,  4«.  pp  13.  —  De  Animnrum  post  Mortem 
CJondicione  ex  Graocornni  Hententia,  qnnlis 
ante  Platoncm  fuit.  [According  to  .Kschyln-.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4».  pp.  21.  — De  Animarum  im»«.t 
Mortem  Statu,  qualis  apud  tragicos  Urae(i»- 
rum  Poetas  investigari  possit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4fi.  pp.  '2M.  —  Id.  [Euripides.]  Jbid. 
1860,  4».  pp.  21. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Indcv  Lectioiium"  of  the  Univer- 
ultr  of  Muii^ter  for  the  Summer  Terms  1845,  1649. 
1857,  1860;  fur  the  Winter  Tt^ruia  1845-6,  and  1867-6. 

1719.  TenlTel,  Wilh.  .Siegmund.  See  the  art. 
Infe.ri  (Die  Vorstellungen  der  Alten  von  dem 
Zustandc  nach  dem  Tixle),  in  Pauly's  lieul- 
Encycderdags.  AlterUtumswisteiucfta/t^  184tt, 
IV.  154-167.     H. 

1720.  Ijlndemann,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
lungen  Uber  die  rcligiUs-sittlicho  Weltan- 
schautingdcs  IIerodot,Thucydides  und  Xemv 

Shoo  und   den   Pragmatismus  des  Polybiuti. 
ierlin,  1852,  S».  pp.  94.  (  th. 

1721.  RInek,  Wilh.  Friedr.  Dio  Religion  der 
Hollenen,  aus  den  Mythen.  den  Lchren  der 
Philosophen  und  dem  (hiltus  entwickelt  nnd 
dargestellt.    2  Theile.     Zhrich,  1853-54,  8«. 
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L  J«vt. 

<7.    Cer:rpTf;frsiJr  tZIoHts. 

J7.'J4  Corrod I,  )(•:,;  I  •  l»'r  .Ju- ju-liiw-h'- 
Tlj«-'/I'//,<  //'•'/'/'>7'     -T'/r    lUfijifl.    fht     r*-r- 

H*-'  \-'r^\K  y.tt)  ;  j^   ;.'-»,'      !-<•«■..•  o  i/i.  I.  4*-To. 

17.V«  Mfhmidt,  .!•  h.  f,ri,-t  <»ir i-ti:in.  Knt- 
i»»iif  »'in»T '««•-' Iii<  )(t«'  »1»«  <il,iiili«-ii"  an  V«m- 
t(*-Ifijii;;   iju<l   I  ii-f  »r  lili<  hk<  :t    l'<  1  'i'-n  Ju<J«-ii 

Kf'i<  (fi»ift«-.    Maii.iji-,  I7W,  *••  M'.  ir.«. 

17.'i>.  BfllH^cl,  Kr»i-t  t^I'iffli'l.  . /x''.  T]i«'>i.li:- 
I  111,  von.     I>i--«.-natJoij<--, //c.  ISOtt,  <:/r.    >*■*• 

.No.  ./.>« . 

17.>'.  Borttcher,  VxuM.  De  liif«ri".  i;«  l.nw- 
<jii«-  |i'.-f  M'.rti-m  fiitiiri->  *'X  n»-l»r.n'orniii  <t 
'ir:i<' Of  urn  Oj.iiiionj|>ii-  I>il»ri  I»ii<» — IJI-ri  I. 
'i»  iriiriiatirl,  in  (pin  «!«•  VitIm^  I/>ri"*<MH*  :nl 
I»ir<"<<r  (  f' .  |,iM  tirnTif  ibiH ♦•xiiliratm.  Vi/Iurri'-ri 
I.  H<l»r;r.(  I  f'>i|(i|,||.rt<-n>«  ...  I)r«'*l;t»'.  IKlo, 
|;ir;'<-  ' '•.  |  |..  :;j  »       /;, 

A  |i- 1   I,-  I    ii.fl   i.'M.i   I  lN*w,riit»  work,  f'f  »hl'~h,  un- 
rorinii  I'  'V,   lio  n.AK  Liis  b«eo  ^ubUitiusd.     For  a 


IT -T.    Brrchrr,    •".   :■  P       I'::«r- -*  I  .rj- 

k-.t-i.-.-.r- .).  -  .-r  <■  :.:;■- h- n  V   ;ke-.    I>;rai£:. 

IC7,  >-.  ii'.  ■«; .  1J7.    y/. 

.\  Frtfirk  "--r,*  -•  -c  \r  1.  C-'n    P»r;»    1*67.1'*' 

IT.'iT*    8krelnka,  L-— r  ^r  Kli-^r.    Ii<-.ir*i:f 

zur  hiitwick-liiii.--.-^-  hi- hlr  J^r  jt.vI:-*.-li'-n 
I>»jrii»-ii  uij«l  ...♦—  ju-I;>4.!ji:ii  Cultu,*.  Wj^a. 
IS6I,  V-.  Y\K  v.,  1.4^. 

t.   rfif  ^rtJ  Crstamrnt. 

'L<  In  OeneraL 

Vi?,'^.  BlerlInK,  Frit-Jr.  Will,.  fV  R*-.nrr,-c- 
tiorii-  .Murtuurntii  Vft»Ti>*  Tt-^tanj»'iiti  <  >i.uuli« 
corrolx.nila.     lh-liii?«t.  1720,  4*.  <>gr. 

nn.'.  Calmet,    .\tiiru<tin.      Di'*s*rtati'»n<  qui 

pf-uvent  -<  rvir  <1»'  Pr-'h-^^oruone^  «!••  rf.fntnrp 
*«aint«\  r«  vfto-i.  n-rri;:!'*-*,  f..n«idi'rrtl.!eai«-nt 
auf:n»iTit»^»'-«  ...     .     3  vul.  Pari.*.  1720, 1'. 

Tlic   76ih    Dissertation    trrat*    "  De    '.*    tutor-   d» 
r&iae,  ct  d«  sou  cut  apres  la  mort,  *K\ma  Iw 
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H^breux."    It  wUI  alM  be  (bond  in  bl«  Comnuntaif 
tUUral,  etc.  V.  136-241,  Paris,  1724,  etc.  fol. 

1740.  Seldely  Chrutoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Iguuratione  Immortalitatis  ADimoruui  . . . 
Davidi  et  Pupulo  Israeliticoa  J.  Clerico  tcmero 
impacta.    Helmtit.  1746,  4o. 

See  Thym.  Ttnttck,  ato.  pp.  106^  109,  uote. 

1741.  Ansaldit  Casto  Innocontv.  ...  D<>  fa- 
tni-u  Sicculo  ab  Uebraeiis  ante  Captivitntein 
cogtiito,  adversus  Joannia  Clerici  Coj^itata 
Cuinmentarius.    MedlolanI,  1148,  8».  (17  ah.) 

Sc«  Zaccaiia,  Sloria  lU.  d: Italia,  1.  38-11.    B. 

1742.  [Addln^touy  Stephen].  A  Disserta- 
tion on  thoKoligiuus  Knowledge  of  tbo  Antient 
Jew8  and  Patriarclia;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Evidences  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Future  State.  London,  1757, 
4».  pp.  48  +.    O. 

See  MoHtUp  Btel  XVI.  51»-521. 

1743.  HcmnanLn,  Christoph  August.  Rcfu- 
tatio  eorum,  qui  doccnt  in  Veteri  Testanicnto 
non  roperiri  Doctrinam  de  Vita  aeterna. 
[rrogr.J    Gottingae,  1757,  4*. 

1744.  Semler,  Joh.  Sal.  Dissertatio  theolo- 
gicade  Argunieutis  pro  Aniniae  Immortiilitate 
in  Vetere  Tcatameuto,  quaiu  PI-ae^iidl;  ... 
Semler  ...  Exauiini  submittit  J.  A.  Stelling. 
Halae,  1758,  4«.  pp.  36. 

See  Thjrm,  Tertueh,  etc.  pp.  IS'i-lSG.  A  Oerman 
tnuMlatioo,  1760. 

1745.  Sobeid,  Everard.  Dissertatio  pbilolo- 
gico-exegetica  ud  Canticum  Ilisl&iue,  Jes.  38, 
9-20  ...    .     Lugd.  Biit.  17«»,  8'. 

Oa  the  Hebrew  couccptloa  of  Sktol,  see  pp.  20  42. 
Bdttcher  npeaka  of  this  dissci  uiion  a«  "  plenluima 
miUtlplicU  doelrloao  philologicae." 

1746.  Jortln^  John.  Sermons  on  Different 
Subject*...    .    7  vol.  r,4)ndon,  1771-72,  S».  IL 

A  long  »cnnon  on  Hcl>.  xi.  13,  in  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
S52,  treatfl  of  *'  The  Docirino  of  a  Future  Ktato.  as  it 
maj  be  collected  from  the  Old  TcstamcnL"  A  German 
translatioa  of  ihla  was  pobl.  at  Frauisrurt  am  Uaiu, 
17SS. 

1747.  fRelmaras,  Hcrm.  Sam.?].  Dash  die 
Bucuer  dcs  ulten  Testanicnti  niclit  gcschrie- 
ben  worden,  elne  Religion  /.u  oflTcnbarcM. 
(In  Lessing's  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  aus  d.  Schil- 
tzen  d.  herzogL  Bibliolhek  zu  Wol/enbuttel, 
IV«  Bevtrag.  4"  Fragment,  pp.  3S4-4C{', 
Braunwchw.  1777,  6«.)  //.  —  Also  in  Pray- 
mentf  des  WoUenbilUfUeften  Ungaiannten,  etc. 
Berlin,  1784,  8».  pp.  154-221. 

"Ouelpberbjtano  Anonjriue  ...  acrtter  ct  ^-ere 
pleruiuque  oegantl,  ante  exiliom  in  V.  T.  Immorta- 
limtcia  tradi,  sclte  quacdaiA  opposucre  Semlrr. : 
*  B«.aiitw.  d.  Fragoim.  eincs  Ungen.'  cd.  2.  Hal. 
nasi.  p.  1-12,  DoederUin.  Insiitut.  theol.  rd.  5. 
Noriinb.  1791,  p.  129  ^qq.     Inilmie  quaediun  Kleuktr. : 

tBelchiungcu  &b.  Tolcranx  etc.  Krrf.  1778,  p.  145-180; 
Ineplo  quaedam  Ludeneald." — SMcker. 

1748.  lifidemvald,  Job.  Balthasar.  Unter- 
Huchuugvou  der  KcnntniiM  eineszttkUnftiKen 
Lebens  unter  don  Zeiten  des  alteu  Testa- 
ments.   Holmst.  1781,  8*>.  pp.  i:!5. 

"  Finds  the  doctrine  ia  the  Old  TesUment.'  — 
BreUrh. 

1749.  Pries,  Joach.  Ucinr.,  thf.  youngtr.  Mor- 
tuorum  Jiesurrectionem  Hominibiis  religiosis 
Voteris  Foederis  non  incognitam  fuisse.  Ros- 
tochii,  1789, 4*. 

1750.  BHJirens,  Joh.  Christoph  Fricdr.  Frei- 
mtlthige  U n t e ranch unjf on  (iber  den  Orktis  der 
alten  Hebrtfer  ...  .  Ualle.  1780,  8*.  pp. 
xxvi.  [xvi  ],  1(4.     U. 

1751.  Zleglcr,  TVemcr  Carl  Lndwig.  Knt- 
wickcluni;  der  Vorsstcllnng  vom  Todtenreichs 
1m?1  den  UcbrJiern.  (In  l>is  Seue  Ufbenetzung 
der  Dmhgpruchr.  Salomo's^  Leipzig,  1791,  S*. 
pp.  381-3'J2.j     H. 

1752.  Ammon,  Christoph  Friedr.  von.  TJeber 
das  Todtonreicli  der  Ilcbriier  von  den  frUhcsten 
Zeiten  bis  auf  David.    Erlan^ron,  1702, 4«. 

AMo  in  Pnului's  Jtemorah.  IV.  188-201.  O.  "  Valo- 
•Ue."— TkyM. 


1753.  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehro  den  altcn  Hobiiiein  bokannt, 
und  wie?  (In  Paulus's  Mruiorah.^  171W,  HI. 
1^-174.;    H. 

See  Tbjm's  Vermch,  etc.  pp.  200-211. 

1754.  Serz,  Geo.  Thoni.  Programma  in  quo 
Figmentuni  de  Auiuio  humano  ante  subtcr 
Terra  existente,  quam  Corpori  copjnugeretur 
EbrK;is  falso  nttribui  demo'ustrat.  Norini- 
bergw,  1792, 4".  pp.  22. 

1755.  StJiudlin,  Carl  .Friedr.  Doctrinae  de 
futura  Corpornm  exanimatorum  Instauratlone 
auto  Cbrixtuui  Ili.itoria.  Gottingse,  1792,  4«. 
pp.  IG. 

Also  In  the  ComnicntaUonei  Theol.  cd.  bj  Veltbo- 
sen,  tte.  I.  268-291.     //. 

1756.  Meyer,  lUnod.  Willi.  ...  Do  Notione 
Orci  apud  llcbra^os,  cum  Exegcsi  Locoruni 
hue  pertineutium.    Lubecoe,  1793,  8«.  pp.  64. 

1757.  Tiijrm,  Joh.  Fried.  Wilh.  Vorsuch  einer 
historiHch-kritifscIien  Darstellung  der  Judi- 
schen  Lehre  von  einer  Fortdauer  iiach  dem 
Todo,  so  weit  sicli  die  Spuren  davon  im  altcu 
Testamcnte  flndcn  ...  .  Berlin,  1793,  K". 
pp.  vili.,  221.     F. 

Pp.  59-221  eonUin  a  critical  review  of  the  Uteraiure 
peruinlng  to  the  subject. 

1758.  [Bauer,  Georg  LorcuTsJ.  Theologie  des 
alteu  Testaments,  oiler  .\briss  der  religittsen 
Ue^ifTe  der  alten  HcbrJier.  . . .  Leipzig,  179<i« 
8«».  pp.  429. 

1759.  [ ]  Beilagen  »nr  Theologie  des  altni 

Testaments  ...    .    I-ioipzig,  1801,  80.  pp.  25;». 

1760.  litttfl^ert,  Karl  Fr.  Ucber  die  Krkennt- 
ni.ss  der  Lelire  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seelo  im  alten  Testament.  Duisburg,  17941, 
8».  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Lndwig.  Kurzo 
Oeschichtsentwickelnng  der  Lehre  von  der 
Auferstohnng  unter  don  HebrUern.  (Ilerike's 
Mag.  fiir  JUligioiu-philosophie,  1790,  V.  1- 
48.)    F. 

See  No.  17GI. 

1762.  Bleteierkamp,  J.  J.  Do  Yestigiin 
Doctrinae  de  ImmortalitatG  Animorum  in 
Libris  Voteria  Instrmnenti  o'jviis.  Uarder- 
vici,  1799, 4fi. 

1763.  Priestley,  Joseph.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Knowlotlge  of  the  Antiont  Hebrews,  con- 
cerning a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801,  S*. 
pp.  viii.,  67.     G. 

1764.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Lndwig.  Kurze 
Entwickelung  der  Vorstclhingo;!  der  Ilebriicr 
von  Fortdauer,  Leben  und  Vergeltungsstande 
nach  dem  To<lo  bis  Christus.  (In his  T/ieol.  Af>- 
handlungevy  (JottiuKcn,  1S04,  8»,  II.  167-25<5.) 

"Exoellent."— Zh^efscJk.  An  enUrgenient  of  the 
esMj  described  above,  No.  1761. 

1765.  Cams,  Friedr.  August.  . . .  P«ychologit« 
der  IlebrMer.  Leipzig,  1809,  8(^.  pp.  viii.,  455. 
H.    (Thcll  V.  of  his  Nachgtlassene  Werkt>.) 

'•  Tlio  best  work  on  the  subject."— .ffretoeik. 

1766.  IVette,  Wilh.  Mart.  Uberecht  de.  lli- 
blische  Dognmtik  Alten  nnd  N'ouen  Testa- 
ments. ...  3»verbe?:'tfteAufl.  Berlin, (1813, 
19,)  1831,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  2C8.    //. 

See  >^  113-115;  comp.  §§  177-182  (the  later  JewUh 
doctrine),  and2i:i,  253.  231. 27.\  303-305  (the  Christtau 
doctrine). 

176C*.  IVlessner,  Amadeus.    1821.    See  No. 

12S1. 
17C7.  I««ncaster,    Thomas    William.      Tlie 

Ilarxriony  of  the  L:i\v  and  the  Gospel  with 

regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  ... 

Oxford,  1825,  !?•.  pp.  xiv.,  470.     O. 
1767*.  Bcclierer,  M.  A.    U(l>er  den  Glauben 

der  Juden  an  Unsterblichkeit  der  mcnsr!). 

lichen  fieelo  vor  dor  babylonischen  Oeftngcn- 

Bch.-ifl.     JIunrhen,  1827,  8«>.  6  gr. 

1768.  PetemKon, .    Do  Auiml  Immortar 
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linri.  London.  IJtg-II.S'. 

IHO.  The  DiTlns  LsntLon   ol 

moiulrelea.  In  Niiis  Bookt.  T 
comctod  and  enUrged.  ...  [Bo 
(  lol.  London.  liBfi.  H*.    H.—lQU 


Saul.    Occn^oned  bj  »juf  Pubuh 

"■■■ ■.mod,  AFreewidOmdEl 

■  PHncIpIn  MIniired  ii 


Ml.  Romiiliie,  Willtem.    Tha  Biviin  Li^ 

■nnrh  on.  the  Dilclrin*  of  a  Fnm™  Slul' .  ."! 
[Sorni.  OD  Mark  xll.  21-».]    London,  ITW,  6<. 

IKia. Falun  Rennb  <uid  PnnlohniKiiti 

pen«Iloii.     ISerni.  on  Jlnrk  iH,  21-27.]' 
1I0>.  Chubb,  Thomiu.  A  DiKconiwon  Min>- 
ne'orl^ml  nt  k  Hev«liHlon.    l?^"!^!  1* 
»"!f  aFutSrf  SlaSVnJ 
112. 


Pn>ph«Ut  .'..    LaiH)an.inf,8<.pp.ilU.,ll'2 

UOa.  Brief  Siamliatton  (A)  of  the   Ror. 

irlwrlon'K  Dklne  London  of  Moim. 

I'   •  Society  of  Oentlemen.    London, 


Mr.  Wirlw 

itM,i.p 


uxerfml  uid  cleunL  LOBd^  1144,  »•.  pp. 
!•[».  WTarbwPlaB,  n'illiun.  Bp.  RnniHrka 
to  lb-  Itt'v.  Dr.  Middleton.  Dr.  HocMke'  .'.. 

fitvlne  LeKKllui  ...   .  Togtthar  wllli  an  Ap- 
pcndil  luAuverloalMe  Pamphlet  enllll«il. 


,••    L«i<tiHi,  ITU,  8*.  pp.  kll.,  '2iO.    H, 
UOT.  JitckHiii,  l<ain,of  LtiixUrr.    The  Bt- 
Uef  of  t.  Future  Slale  prond  In  bo  n  Fiinihi- 
nental  Article  of  the  KellEhin  of  the  lioLma. 
.Init  Iha  Doctrine  of  Ih*  Anriont  l>h[Io«iphirii 

deninni«rM(d. ...   London, ITU, I^ 


1811.  StBbbInK,  Hrnry.      A  Letter  lo  the 
Deim  of  BrUloTT    ()ccaHioned  hv  hi>  N™  Edt- 

pition  of  »0M>.     Lunikm,  IT»,  »•■  pp.  32. 

1813.  (BlMkbome,  Fnuicii).    A  ReTlowof 

•KHue  Punga  la  llie  I«t  lldlllon  of  the 

Divine  LegitioD  of  Mucru  iteniunglmtHl.  ... 

'      ■Jn.ij3i,'".p'p,lu8!    a. 


1814.  lAVUhmaiiii,  Goit 


r   Lelpilir,  IJTJ,  R».  pp.  II 
lul  4uaM.[loiie'in  reipond 


[■^l- 


ImmnrlHlltH  AdIdi 


S17.  Almqvlit,  Erik  Joban.    Da  Teatlfrlla 


P^icuU  prima  (eBibncing  the  Book  of 
<Ien»liii...  .  DI-«erl<illolD>ngvralla.  Hu>- 
Diae.  lltis,8>.in).  6S. 

"ViliuM>.'-->IMl~ain.  InoppiilllsBUCaUst 


laiB.  BUMklnd, . 

anUniterblichkritt  ni 

Olubenx!  jrftarf.  St< 
aW-SW.)    H. 
ISSO.  IK nnk,   Salomon 


^rJi^H 


„  ,„  ^  *"■  J  1821.  Blllea,  Jam«.    Elernal  Life:  the 

^tJ K:.'™rB»t;pJd'i'o w-F?„" '  'S-Ti^^^TrzS^f^i?' 


.    London,  IIM,S>.  PI 
I.   Porblger,  J.  O.     An  tpac-  etlam  ] 
.  In  firmiinili  >uiF  Genlli  Bepnhlirft  . 


'  :  1933.  Fliisull,  PniDci 


ii,(18»B,)18M.»>.  pp. 


^da'•DalHgDui  ...   .   San^ianJell. lUI, »^ 


1823 


CLASS  UI.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


1S23.  Steni)  K.  Ilcbraeonim  dc  Animi  post 
Mortem  Cuuditiouo  t}ententia  cum  Aegyi>- 
tiorum  vt  PerMUum  Opinionibuo  compnratur. 
P.  I.  Pcntateuchi  et  Acgyptionini  flisti'DH 
Argumenta.   VratiBlaviao,  1858,  S".  pp.  iv.,  43. 

(3.)  Other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1824.  Seldcl,  Chrt*>toph  Tim.  Comniuntatio 
do  Igtioratioiu!  Inimurtalitatis  Animorum,  ro- 
HtituciidurumCurforumwt  diverHau  Ilomiuum 
piMt  liaec  Saecula  ConditiiUiiti,  .lubo  <>ju8que 
Aevo  a  .Tuanno  Clerico  tcmcre  impacta. 
Holmst.  174*2,  4«.  pp.  69. 

1825.  Broirn,  Richard,  D.D.  Job's  Expecta- 
tion (if  a  Uestirrection  considered ;  three  Ser- 
mons un  Job  xix.  25,  26.    Oxford,  1747,  «^. 

1826.  Peters,  Charles.  A  CVitical  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  . . .  [War- 
burton  is  upptwed]  and  a  Future  State  sliewn 
to  have  been  the  Popular  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  ...  The  2d  Edition  cor- 
rected. Loudon,  (1751,  4*,)  1757,  8».  pp.  xci., 
12,470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  Book  of  Job;  giviuK  a  further 
Account  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Reply  to  some   Notes  of 

tho  late  D n  of  B        1,  in  his  New  Kdition 

of  the  Divine  Legation,  kc London, 

1760,  80.  pp.  63. 

1828.  Schirarz,  Friedr.  Imman.  De  Rcsur- 
rectione  Jobi.    Torgjiv.  1759,  4».    ^gr. 

1829.  'Wcicfclnnann,  Joacli.  Sam.  Do  Jobo 
Resurrectionitt  nou  Typosed  l*rofe.s8ore.  Vito- 
berga',  1759,  4«.    5  (jr. 

1830.  Basay  (An)  on  the  Resurrection;  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  25, 
26.  . . .  By  a  Oentleman  of  the  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1760,  8«.  pp.  44. 

183L  Veltlinaen,  Joh.  Casp.  Exercitationes 
cnticae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19,  23-29.  Accedit  stric- 
tior  Expositio  relicpiaruni  ejusdcm  Libri  Sen- 
tentiarum,  qiiibuH  Reli^ioni.t  antiquis^ilIl!u> 
Vesticift  i>rinlunt»jr.  I.cinirnv.  1772,  '^".  i*^."*!!.) 
"  Mnin'aiiis  thai  Job  ttachc^  a  icsurnciion  of  tlio 
\\c(-\\."—Bretsch. 

1832.  K-drner,  J(.!i.  (iitttfr.  I'myriimma  do 
Lik:()  Ji'lii  lit,  J.j  ^«l(l.     IJpsiae,  17 Vi,  4". 

1833.  Hcnke,  lleijir.  Philipp  Coiir.  Narratio 
critica  do  liitcrpJotatiuiM'  Loci  lobi  10,  25 
sqq.  in  niiticpiii  J.cclcsia.     HfliiiKt.  1783,  4<>. 

Also  Id  hi.1  Opusr.  .\cad.,  pp.  H3-1S6. 

1834.  Ha88eucantp,  Job.  Matthias.  Pro- 
graiiini  voii  (leu  Spuren  dor  Uiisterblicbkeit.s- 
Itihii-  wie  sio  8ich  ...  in  dem  Bucli  lliob  vur- 
tindt'ii.     iJintoln,  1785,4°? 

183i..  Elchhorn,  Joh.  dottfr.  Iliob.s  lIofT- 
unn);iii.  (lu  Win  Alhfrjn.  Bibl.,  17S7,  I.  307- 
390.;     //. 

Find.i  uo  hope  expressed  of  a  re-iurrcction. 

1836.  Geusf«,    Ucorp.      Coinnn-ntatio    oritico 

exepctica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  v.  25.  2<).  27 

[Prtrg.    Ferd.   Mblirlein.]      Baniborgne,    17SS, 
4«>.  pp.  40. 

Mnintains  that  the  pa>)'age  doc^  not  rel:itp  to  the 
rcsurrvciion. 

1837.  Ocrtel,CfOttlob  Kriedr.  Von  dcmC.Iau- 
ben  IIii>l)sun  seine  Aiif«'istehun^;  Hioi»  19,  25. 
(In  AuRUsti'H  Thfol.  Mouoffchri/t,  1802,  11. 
4.35-438.) 

"  No  remirrection."— 5r«tocA. 

183>.  Parcau,  Joh.  Hon.  Conimontatio  de 
IniiiiortalitatiH  ac  Vitao  futurae  Notitiis  ab 
antiiiuisslmo  Jobi  Scrii>turo  in  8in)s  I'su.s  ail- 
bibitis.  Accedit  Sonno  lobi  iW  Sapioiitia 
Mortuismaj^iK  co^rnita  tiuani  Vivis,  sive  loboi- 
dis  Cap.  xxviii.  j>liilol"<:ico  ct  critico  illustra- 
tum.    Davontriac,  \bOt,  H*».  pp.  3b7. 
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"  MaioUins  that  Job  was  Mqaainled  witb  tli*  <Im>^ 
trine  of  imtuortalitj  and  of  the  resurrection.  — The 
work  coiiiainn  much  on  the  most  ancient  ooocepdoas 
of  the  OrientaU  iu  rvgard  to  this  Uoctrii.c." — Brtlmck. 

1839.  Schdne,  Joh.  Sam.  ...  Verba,  qma 
legtintur  lob.  c.  19,  23--29.  illustrarit  ...  . 
Misen.  1808,  8^  pp.  33. 

'•  No  re«urt*cctioD.  "— SretacA. 

1840.  Voigtliinder,  Joh.  Andr.  Ad  Inter- 
pretationom  lobi  c.  19, 23-27.  Ittagoge.  Dre»- 
dae,  1809,  4».  pp.  29. 

1841.  InterpreUtio  lobi  19, 23-27.   Dresdac. 

1810,  4«.  pp.  24 

"  Finds  uo  reaurrection  in  the  paaiage.'' — Brtttck. 

1842.  Stenstrdm,  lla^.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
morum Jobicis  Oracuhs  Tindicata.  Kara  I., 
II.  [P.  I.  rwp.  G.  Enoch  Rosengreen;  P.  11. 
rtsp.  Jean  Stenberg.J    Lund.  18l8,8«.  (2iah.) 

1843.  Kosegarten,  Hans  Gottfr.  Ludw. 
Commentatio  exegetico-critica  in  Locum  ... 

lob.    xix.    25-27.     [h'esp.   En^Ktraad.1 

Oryphiae,  1815,  4«.  pp.  24. 

"Agaiti«t  Bornstrinc  opinion,  that  Job  i*  a  per 
■oniflcation  of  the  Jewiab  people  in  cxUc.  Kngstnad 
doe!*  uot  find  the  docirinc  of  the  reaurrection  la  tiM 
pas-iage." — Breuch. 

1844*.  Sticfcel,  Joh.  Gustav.  In  lobi  locum 
celeberrimum  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  Goele  Com- 
mentatio philologico-historico-critica  ...  . 
lenae,  1882,  8o.  pp.  viii.,  116.     F. 

Fiuda  no  icfcrcnce  to  the  doctrine  of  the  rcsurrw- 
tion. 

1S45.  Ewald,  (Georg)  Iloinr.  (August)  von* 

Die    Hoflnung    J  job  s    auf    UnsterbltcLkeit- 

(Zeller  s  Thtol.  Jahrb.,  184$,  IL  718-740.)    D. 

MninialuM  that  Job  in  tbc  famons  pacaage  xix.  :ft- 

27  expresses  a  hope  of  ininiortalily.  but  not  of  tb« 

refill revtion  of  the  body.    So   U.   C.  Fi.<b,  ia  tbt 

Chrutian  Rev.  for  April,  HsH;  XIX.  232,  22S. 

1846.  Valliiiigcr,  Joh.  Gcorg.  Zur  Erklft- 
rung  von  lliob  19,  23-29.  {Theol.  Stud.  u. 
An/.,  l%Uf  pp.  961-982.)    H. 

Vaihiogcr  agrees  eascntlallj  with  Kvald. 

1847.  Kdatlin,  C.  W.  G.  De  Immortslitatb 
Spc,  quae  in  Libro  Jobi  apparere  dicitur. 
Tubingae,  1846,  8».  pp.  47. 

184^.  Trench,  FranciK.    J(»b*ts  Te.^timony  to 

Josu.i  autl  tlic  l\osni  H'Ction  of  the  IUkJ}-  ... 
Loiuloii,  ISoo,  ls^°.  pp.  Ion. 
1849.  K.iiul§f,  Jo^.     Die   Cnsterblicbkeiti«idr« 
ini    lluiljo   J<l».     Inauguialro'le  ...     .     Yrvi- 
burg  ini  r.rois^rnu,  1S')5,  >".  pj).  44. 

18.')0.  Neumaim,  Joli.  (loorg.  DeSpo  rnrli.>- 
ris  Viiao  inviotunj  Votoris  Tcstnuienti  Tosti- 
nioniiini  ox  Pt*.  xvii.  15.  Witcbergae,  (KOI,) 
17ir.,  4f.  -l  or. 

lSr)l.  HIepen,  Chri.'^tlan  Gottlieb.  Die  I H- 
8torbliciii\<'il  <l«'r  Socle  ans  den  schweron 
W(»rton  I'red.  Sal.  111.  21  erwogeu.  LeipziK. 
1730,  4 «.  pp  47. 

1852.  Teller,  Konianus.  De  Inimortalitaf*' 
AniniHo  o\  Koil.  ill.  19  sq.  doujonstrata.  Lii>- 
«iao,  1745,  4'^  ff.  6. 

185.").  Wagner,  I'.T.  Sjibmions  i.lwrzeupmilt* 
Lohro  voti  dor  Cnstorblicbkeit  dor  nionH'li- 
lichen  Seolo.  Tred.  111.  lly-21.  .\.  p.  1756. 
4".  pp.  2". 

1854.  Fiedler,  Sam.  Christlieb.  Salonjo  ul*r 
die  Koitiiaiiei-  dor  meut^cblichen  Seelo,  uitxii 
dom  Vorlu^t  ihios  Ktirpons.  Dre.sdoik,  1174» 
40.  i»p.  16. 

1855.  Hiinlein,  Iloinr.  Karl  AIox.  von* 
Uobor  dio  Spuron  des  Glau)>ons  an  l'u>torb- 
lirhkoii  Hiid  VorgeltungN/.mitand  ini  K«>he- 
lelb,  %orzUglich  C.  12,  14.  i^Acucs  TheoL 
Journal,  1794,  IV.  277,  ff.) 

18.")0.  Sclimlclt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ok 
der  Voif.i-«ioi  (iof<  Koheloth  ein  Leben  nach 
iloni  TotU-  Knmite  uiid  glaubte?  (Kxcup«»m 
to  \\\>  S.:>i„n.<-2*,rdiffer,  etc.  Giessen,  1794s 
t-.",  p.  2-1,  ft  fcvqq.J 


F    SECT.  II.    E.  1.  c.  (1.)— DOCTKINIt  OF  THR  LATER  JEWB.    im  aoTOMr 

MKflhtlnll.  Jnh.nu^  nirMnnh.   Diir-  I       Icrtik  tart*  aBcUor.     LODiKni.  (IM 

1  <loii>  '      Bl,)j«r;,  *>.  pp.  (^3).  !7i 


.-.Jul.  Fri«dr,    CopnneoI»l[c.il«    18«8.    BbMoIocoI,   Uiiilfo.      Do   B.bblolcn 

Loci)  Knbcletb  XI.  tl-Xll.  T.    3  pi.    U]n\tr,  '     Cunolnio,  quvd  Jiului  T«nipM8  tul  Jflplunitl 

Igl«-1H, -I*.  MoMiiw  MpucUnt,  DlHerlllio;  ubl  els  Irlpllri 

KipilaM  IB  U>  Ctmmml.  lUnt.  ti.  b,  Kou..         FiTCulb   Lenbllhu.   BetB^lh,  I    Zil    SuUI. 

Buihr.M.  TDK.  I.  p.  I.  p.ll*.«.>«l.  (Inbh^iUiciUtni  JKimiB  AuUinicn,  Kums. 

- —  H«rder,CnrlLDdii.WJ1h.  EeclM!it>t»       in  J,  (fc.  M.  I.  Gu;-A».)    /i: 


do  linniLrialiUilB  Auiml  anmlla  (giirll  Smhb-  in.  K.!  IMll  a™. 

Ilk...    .    Erkiu;iu>,  ion,  S-.  pp.  SX.  1M».  DmHOT,  Tfaulur.  Diatribe  qu  tod 

IBMK   Baelnlaitei.     (MUtotnl   X(r.   tor  """,  '^.  BworT«ii.ni«  Mori             "— - 

Jan-IHSl  XlV.lM-no.]    tt  "I"' 


jr  Kueb 

^■,et&.lIW,III 


Tu  Z         ^  r«.lltlortW  coplo«  «tll««-"-,  «™lj.l«r 

,Job.CHp.  ErlHiitcrDngtii  «i  iii„t«lur.    ftntebtrpuj,  1«75,4*.  («tih.) 

HI,  l-I*.    (Ueuko"  AfHM  —  Aim  J«n«.  lOOa.  *• 

.i.As-sOT.)  F.  ". .iSli .™a-."--*«-..  i.i...«iup- 


ino,  BiutOlOOOliOiulio.     Dine 


u.  ,_     ISn,  I.«»t,  Jolinnnwi  «.    De  modorn*  Th»- 

,  Ap^t^pl^  ^.  -.It.  IW.  i,  O.  r.  Frlu«h.        S!,._M«"w.  ia«  ^^^' 


il.  Lilpilf.  IS9t-<U,8°.    '/- 


1«;2.   HaUBBdol,   Eiiiilx.   fA<   , 


IMi.  Frlaell,  Bun.  Oollloh.    Vtr^loiclinng  '"^^ t"n™r*("™«  S^rjiKnl'mSj' 

Sen  .Im  A,  T.  iinci'd™  BcLrlfteinlfi.  N  J  A-«,,  H^.«  JvHU'iUnir,  n3^4•,^lm- 
OB"vfr    "ui     ho™h"n     (Elehlfdm*/  "*^'    "■ 
p^.  Hf^.,  ITbI,  JV.  r^"iK.)    II,  ^"^'tiu'mS^^'ih!  iRU°b"i^'>rt'S^'^ 

IMS.  Pr<ti>chn*ldrr,  Knrl  r.oiillr.b.    Bjt  mi^n^.n,.^     j„      n.   s^-nm   M.^., 


Moral  d»r  apucryiihinrlitn  Scl.riflSn  .!«  allon  !<•»•  (Beprinml  In  hbi  ^mtoffi""  iK«-  * 
TMUmeBt..  i-  Ban.1,  dio  DotmatilE  mtlul-  ^»(?  "■  f^  '^"'i'  V*^.  ■•"■  i?  •"■  '^■ 
ImJ.    Lalpilg,llM>»,S'.pii.«l.,3».    ».  iJJi'J^         m^^'i"",'"!?.  ■' 


t   •artclnr  g(  l(i  Eiln  Sitoi 

ai  It*  Hiiiorr-  )^-''  It'  C^'-  H^jBi 

U«>.  HarllBt,    lUjnimiao.,  a.  ..D.   IJIS.  ^i''xovE  "l?"'"  Giliiillll 

U»4.  alevoKti  Puiii-    Wi^nUllo  d*  Mttem-  i.iJIi'liS*'""*^''""  " 


Id  U(D     18TI>-  Ormplna, 


U6S.  Tlcrnfl;  Ulcbarl  ChrlUian.    DUpuIatl»       /ftH«Wjw;l.«.P«rci»l«i.  Siipulcbrall.   Ru- 
rSjl,'''!?.''*^''""'"''''"^^"''*"""''   """"■  "'•lil"  trl^Hil-.   n«..w.   IXX.  laaliKl- 

A      Ifaf*.        P^ph*n>    thi>    un*    u     IIm     nrvodli,^,        1377.    B iaCliBlCIft^ Tf     Joll.     AihIT.   ...       Kill- 

dKklfnJndenllinm  ...    .    STIirilt..    lUinln- 
WmtMi        l*fg.(IT»i,)mi,-l'.pp.(3)).lUie;  (4).llll. 


Ediranl.    ...     Porta 


■■.'*C!.°i 


4D10B.  AM,  *•■    (Al™  In  hi-  Tlial.    WaricV,  7m  ml'i'R  0»rUlli7"-li""uii'r^  "*  tbS 

UW,M.,  Vol.1.1    //.  T"  ■'.-»»■  fJ-**."^„?^  ""'fj^-."' 


n.^VlBdcl.Jaiun.  ...    SrptHuatl 


1870 


0LA8B  III.— DrsnXY  OF  TOE  80UL. 


C0dlt  IHiMrtetIo  de  HMnvl  YalentiBUuia.  . . . 
Ualaa  Suoiivm,  ITM,  8*.  pp.  AM  +.  A— 
Bd.  novA,  OAi.  1790,  8*. 

Oa  tkt  CSdbMUide  4oBtfflM  ooMNnlay  Um  iMdt 

1870.  'Wlttcry  nennlng  Bernhird.  IMM«r- 
Utiu  phllofluphka  de  Purntorio  Joduuram. 
Haliiut.l7M,4*. 

1880.  Baana^  de  Be«iKT«lf  Jacques. 
Hlitotre  dca«luift,depiiis  Jima-Cbrist  Jiuqii'4 
prftaenL  ...    0  torn.  In  15  pt.    (Rotterdam, 

nOe,)  La  Ifaye,  1710. 1».    H. 

um  y.  ch.  iM  (iW«  ▼.  al  VIII.  pp.  an-sn) 

trtaU  "  !>••  mooniM,  et  de  te  livolaUon  i»u  Amei 
aprta  la  noTtr  "D*  loriglDt  d«  iCotor  cbn  to 
JaMi:  alto  loot  oiMvatAdMOraar  "DerKoflir, 
4a  PonalBiiv,  ci  da  Panai :"  *•  Da  la  rteurreetion." 
—  Aa  MmmU'h  traadatlM.  bf  ThaaMa  Tajlar,  Loq. 
dM.  ITOt,fbL    M. 

1881.  IiOsl««9  Joh.  Jnatiia.  ...  BIga  Dliaar- 
tatioDum  ...  .  Of—  Ifitwnin,  1706*  4fi. 
pp.  (8),  Oft,  52.    H, 

na  flnt  Dbierutlea  aaatalaa  the  wark  ot  Abra- 
Bar  GbMdal  dnorihed  Mmt,  ffa.  MS.  with  e 
iralea  (po.  l>lt),  aad  aelee  (pp.  tt<M).  The 
"oaieodlt  CenieaiBia  KabbaHitloeraBi  earn 
PblleMiikIa  Aeademlea  4  Ptrtoalaciea  DosaiktuBi 
per  qnlaqoa  Oaplta."  Om.  It.,  pp.  4^-4T,  treaia 
^'DeAatea.'* 

1882.  Hnmpliren  IlftTid.  A  IHaaertatlon 
concerning  the  Notuoa  of  the  Jewa  abont 
the  Keaorreeticm  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
hia  traaal.  of  AthtMuonu,  Lood.  1714t  8*.  pp. 
1-101.)   /r. 

1883.  SSn«r»  Joh.    Pl^yoholoftls  Rabhlnica, 

Suae  agit  de  Mentis  hwnanao  Natnra  et  prae» 
pne  Qw  Extreola.   Jhudleae,  1719,  4*.  pp. 

1884.  rSt«lMllB»  Joh.  Pet.].  Die  Trwlitiona 
of  the  Jewa;  with  the  Bxporitknu  aad  Doc- 
trinee  i^  the  Rabbins,  contained  In  the  Tkl- 
mnd  and  other  RaUbiBleal  Writings.  Trans- 
lated from  the  HIgli  Dnteh.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
d(tn,  17SS-M,  8*.    A. 

"A  vtrj  eearca  aad  latenntlBg  book."->itarHaf. 
Iftaed  alee  In  1T48  wltk  tlio  title :-"  Rebblatemi 
Lltonttarv ;  or,  the  Tradition*  of  the  Jews,  contiioed 
ia  tbeir  Talmud  and  oiber  M;ttle«I  Writlofs,"  tie. 

1885.  Scitdttgen,  Christian.  Dissurtutio  de 
Suculo  luic  et  fiituro.  (In  liia  /fnnr  Hahr., 
1733-42, 4o,  1.  n  53-6S,  and  1 1 .  2:V2r.)    H. 

Oppoeea  Rhenferd.    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramni)  Ludw.  Do  MetcmpKyclKMii  Phn- 
rit(a>orum  et  num  ilia  o  8criptum  Novi  Teitta- 
raenti  adtttrui  |»os8it.  [fV«*jt.  P.  K.  Jabloniiki.J 
Francoftirti  ad  Viadrnm,  I735»  4o.    0^. 

18S7  Bmcker,  Jac.  De  PhilcMophia  Judae- 
onim.  (lu  hi8  HM.  Crit.  /'/m7»«.,  1742,  rfr. 
4»,  II.  663-1072,  and  VI.  418-4W.)    if. 

1888.  Selineegasa,  J.  E.  De  Tmn.smlgra- 
tiuno  Aninmruni  prneAortim  Keciinduni  Ju- 
daetm.    [Dim.]    .Tennv,  1743, 4o. 

1889.  Sartorlna,  Friedr.  Wllh.  rommonta- 
tio  critiriKKicia  de  Metcnip.xycb(wi  l*ytliagt>- 
rica  a  DiHcipuliti  ChriMti  ct  Cento  Jndaira  ante 
Excidium  Iliorosolymitanum  focnndnm  non 
credita,  ad  illiistranda  L(x\i  .Muttli.  xlv.  '2. 
xvl.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viii.  19.  20. 
Ltihlii'nnn  Lusatoruni,  1760,  4«.  (11  hIi.) 

1890.  [Harmery  TliomaN].  S<imo  Areonnt  of 
tlu'  .Jewish  Doctrine  of  tlie  UoHurroction  of 
the  D<?ad.    I^ondon,  1771,  8».  I.*.  Tr/. 

AIko  ihtd.  nn,  Ro,  Mnd  in  hi«  Mite«l.  Worka,  Lon- 
don. 1>«M.  «*».  pp.  S.1-2(M. 

1891.  Trlisard,  Kliaii.  Judacoa  ct  norodem 
litrtfiifnjx'uo'tv  nun  crcdidimo,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Marc.  vi.  14.  Luc.  ix.  7.  Orjph.  1780,  4». 
5/7r. 

1802.  rCorrodlY/io/  Corodl',  Heinr.].  Kri- 
(iscbe  (.t<>i«cliiclite  dei  Chilia«mna.  ti  Thcilc 
in  4  »4ln.  Frankftirt  and  Leipzig,  1781-83,  8*. 
/>.— a»  Auag^  Zurich,  [1704,]  8». 
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lie  

Jawlea  aad  Cbrii4ian  Mokatnleirt-.  Tbe  Sd  ed.  li 
aMTilr  the  IrM  with  a  ehanga  of  titlv.  a  brfcr  aoclw 
«r  the  aaiher  piaflMd,  aad  a  pr^kee  by  the  faMtahar. 

1808.  Flatty  Joh.  Friedr.  ^oau    U«4»er  «• 

Lehre  der  niarlaier  ron  dem  Snataad  wtA 
dem  Tode.  (Panlna'a  Menwrab^  179S»  U.lir- 
162.)    Ef.  y 

1804.  HaaMy  Joh.  Oottfr.  YerglekfaanK  der 
hebrllJiich^tidiachen  nnd  griechfach-rVmlaekeB 
Dogmatik  kors  Tor  Anfaag  dea  ChrlatenthiUM. 
(In  hla  BUdUd^frimL  AnfOitt,  Kflnfgaberg, 
iWt.  8»,  pp.  01-104.) 

1805.  PAlltSy  Kari  Helnr.  Lndw.  Diqiatatlo 
hfatorica  de  gravlaaimia  Thcologiae  aertoniai 
Jndaeurunii  Decretia,  qaonun  Veatijria  in  U- 
bria  fnde  ab  Exilii  Aetata  naqne  M  Sascall 

Jnarti  poat  Chriataro  natnm  Inltia  deprahea- 
nntnr.    Llpaiae,  17M«  4fi.  pp.  56. 

With  cepkNu  reta«iMM  lo  tae  Uietaiaie  ef  Ifea 
■ablect. 

1806. Pragmatlache  Ucberalcbt  der  lliaa* 

l^ie  tier  epitern  Jnden.  1«  ThelL  LaiBsIb 
I7M,  8*.  pp.  xvl.,  288. 

1807.  BeaelurclliiaMC  dea  Weltgericbta  na^ 
dem  Talnind.    (J.  K.  C.  8climTdt*8  BiU.  f,  * 

C^riatian  Lndrig. 


1807^  Strttn.  C^riatian  Lndrig.  Kotloass 
Tita  Itatnra  intt«r  Jmlieoa  Tulgarea.  rMsP^] 
...  Ilavniip,  1706,  8*. 

1806.  Oraaacry  Lndw.  Dankegott.  DtMitilaaa 
Jndae<imm  de  Praeexlatentla  AnimorMi 
AdnmbraUo  hiatorica.  Titebcr|aa,  I61tb#t 
Affr. 

1800.  Barthaiaty  Leoobard.    dhristolagli 

iTdaeiNTm leaT  ApoetolomnqTe Aetata  ...   . 
Erlangae,  I6I1«  8*.  pp.  xz.,  228.    D. 
tm  parUeatarlT  \  M,  "Do  Deeeeaea 


roe:"  IH.  "Do  B«aanvetloae  priaiaeca  Ji 
:**  U  n-At.  "  De  Ilr»arrecitooe  Mninda." 
Jndlelo  extremo,*'  "Do  cox*'9  4iuff  «  Plao 
dl ;"  and  M  4T,  48,  ••  Do  {mg  omm^  *•  Do  Si 

aMiM^*." 

1000.  AllCBf  John.  Modem  jQdalam:*€r,  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opinlona,  lUtea.  and 
Ceremoniea  of  tlio  JewN  in  Modem  Tlnwa. 
2d  Edition:  rovined  and  corrected.     London, 

(ISI6,^  isan,  R*.  pp.  xxi.,  4r.i.   ah.,  h. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  ITS-IIJO,  ••  Ti«<litlon«  conceniiDC  Partp 
diip  and  Hell ;"  Cb.  XI.  pp.  191-217  ••  Tiadhieai 
oi>uc«rniiiK  Human  8<>u]i.'*  Sec  altm.  on  future  re- 
wardN  knd  punbhuientu,  pp.  130-14.'.  "Tlif  bert 
work  on  modern  J(idoi«iu  in  our  languvge.*'— OroM. 

1901.  Beer,  Pettr.  (.ietichichte,  Lc'liren  and 
llkleinungen  aller  berttandcnen  und  n<H:h  br^tc- 
hcndtfu  religittt^n  i^kten  der  Judcn  und  der 
(lelieimlehre  oder  Cabbalah.  2  Bdc  firUna, 
1822-23, 8«.    D. 

1WL  Gfk*drer,  Aug:uRt  Friodr.  Philo  nnd 
die  alexaudritiisrhe  Thco«<ip|iie,  <M]er  Toa 
i:inlluw<c  der  jC.diHch-Mjpptisclien  Scliuieanf 
die  Lehrc  dos  Neuen  ToKtauientii.  2  Tbeile. 
Stuttffart,  IH31,  S«.  pp.  xliv.,  .VM,  40rt.  7). 
Al4o  with  thr  tUIu  :  —  "  Crltiicbe  Gcschkbto  dM 
UrchiiMeiithunia." 

1903.  Stdter,  C.  II.  L.  Lcugneton  die  Faddo- 
ciler  I'li.Hterbliolikeit  iilxrhaupt,  tider  war«a 
alo  nur  (Jegnor  der  pharifUiifK'hen  Anfrnrt^ 
hungHldire?  (In  Sohuden>iri  Anu  Jakf^ 
1881,  Bd.  l.\.  fit.  l.p.4T,  ff.)  ♦• 

1904.  [Balloay  Iluoeu,  2r/.].  Jewish  ri4i(;e  of 
the  Word  Oehenna.  {rnirtrsaliU  Kxpititor 
for  May,  1832;  II.  .Tnl-iWS.)    H. 

1904«.  Tradltlona  of  the  Rabbina.  (Black- 
wood's Edinh.  Mag.  for  Not.  1832  and  A|>ril. 
1K33;  XXXII.  727-750,  and  XXX.  628-«Ml) 
H. 

See  partieoUrly  the  eeoood  article. 

lOOfi.  Boon,  Corn.  Specimen  biatorico-tbco* 
loKlonni,  quo  continetnr  lliatt«ria  Comlitionit 
Judaeurum  rcUgioeae  et  mooralia  inde  ab  BxlUs 


)006     BBCI.  II.  B.  I.  cr.  (J.)— DOCTRINE  Or  THB  LATER  JEWS,  (oua  jctto. 

BabylonlH  iui|D*  Ml  Tampom  Jan  Chriall  ,  *■  lap«u»iTOl,  »l'i»<  ttt  iwd 

liumiiuiM.    OranlngM,  wfi.B'.  J«.i40.  SuS'!£SS!il^?tM'Si¥ii!l5  IS^ 


DMhnB,  Aunil  Perd.    OncblchlUchv  ilnliiii  Ht'l^h,  in  AlFinui.  IbiT'^riTi'iI^ 

. .  !__  .T^,__>.  _. j^_.. _.._..    ...  —n..!    ".iik.«ii  MlmtlJ,  11*  Biyi  lAitnpMtl. 

ibal.    Del  ileclrinH  reli- 


1  i  rtn  chrtIJ«Duc.    Paiti,  U 


low.  Oft«r«r,Jt 


191 '■.  8( 

/.  Cm 
■Mil  : 


igiD.  Praneli,  AdolplHL    U  K>bb(lc,  on  la       ajn-5,  lNIS,Xlk.S-T1.i    A 

n  lb  hiinu  aod.    Tn>  •dbi.iiiwiDr  ll<h  ooik  •»     IBIO.  GchhIbs,  (Frlidr.    K«inr,)   W 


,  Leu]H>lil.    Zur  Owcblcbtc   nud        W.    i 


Ilia,  nnnk,  8alniuuQ.    L>  pbllwopfale  cbei 
)«Jiiir>L    mri.,  IMS  <"■  PP- *■-■ 

101:1.    l^llanplilB    iind     phllowplilKliB 


I.  TbHlogia 

»!«.    HBl«,|lgM.]4..  pp. 


,1™.  Ab.  d™.  F™.».l«h™  d»  H  M.mk.        '"^;j^r.rSiS  ^  b^  *«nb-.  «-. 
It  DTlinturiHlen  ODit  argKiiuDdcu  Anincr-  utMr  ikluh  KBoab'i  ilriiu  a  bonu  .IJiiuE 

ingiu  von  Dr.  B.  Bht.    Ulpzig,  IMS;  8*.  rini  uuuuM.  Lau  >ii«u>i.  b>  Binti.rd  Uuisii. 


dnSubBrundlhrBehlltniMEurallgeinelnoii  »,r.   iD.l   l»1i.orl|i=.iio™,.puior.h.  to* 

JiidUcImn  TLimlugLs.    ZujLpicli  einuliriliMhe  JiJ^i^hriu  biJT'ii'b  "ri™'b^iTSSl!TililI? 


Itllt.  ■■hrttder.Joh.FrWr.  Silinnnn  und  *^h,.^"l4'5^i,^f*^™^'i*'^ho  tJJ  vj,"' 

diDthniiH.  EinHimclbnchmrJnriitm.Bfaiiti^  f?'";  ""  "^""."i. 'i'"  ^■""l'^''  '"•^<<"  oj 

■nliDner,  Tbco]0|j.!n    and    Owclllchlifotpchsr  ',"'  ^P'^rvDhn,   1.  b«lr«  in  Ito  ArnlilcMd 

...     .     Brnni«n.iMI,8».pp.»ii.,S7g.     ff.  |,           '      "                                                 ;,„„„ 

Zf  hjii,"™Lp;o»m"!S,;°'tuj..""K1^  ;.;;■':.";,;'.":■.',;'  ,;,"„;  ::;']:]■'""'■"''''.,".' t^^SK 

1»1B,  (Alger,  Wtlll«nRoon«iillBl.  TheRab-  iv"■!:/''"l.'i^!!^^'"■l^'^«(^i'''i■^Vi''.',',',';',';i''silVtl: 

blnlcal  Bncirlne  of  a  rnliu*  Ufe.  ICAnWnn  L™a  nil.-'   ii...Ti,i;.„-r,o,.,  11,.  M.i..t-,.Dt 

Era...  t.r  SUr.*,  tmai  LX.  18»-a)'.'.)     U.  ,1'.':',|jr..'')."'V('  'r-".'r  '"ifi"  I'l'     l',  I  ','>', L^ 

imi.  Hllsanftld,  Adolf    DloJUdlacb*  Add-  i'<   .'^^    -I'li  -  1..    .'m,!  1  >..ii-r.  V.  .r.-uiio^  r.,4 

kalypllli  iu  ibrcf  g«chlFbIUcben  Kiilwlrkc-  '■■           '                  '1          '     '              """',° 

luui.    EId  Baling    lur  Voreeacblchlo  in  '                                  ,             "      '      '  "", '^ 

CbifalsnlhDPu  ...     .     Jioa,   Igtl,   largE   B>.  .,  .,.^.'! 

pp.»iL,ao«.   a.  .1, 

IU>.  Jostf  Ihuc   Markaa.    Otacblclila   in  IKS.  Fhllo  Jnd^iu,  H.  a.c.U).    Sec  BUltclier, 

•  lIf^'ig.2MM».  *^  "h-        "■■■■            '  ■  *i^'8'lmhll Er»i  Hclnr.    l>r.Kh.ln» 

iw;»"M»«ki  i^toaioi,.  M««,g™  da  pbii*  ?hVl™'^'!^^''7.^«;,^tn'^^Bld,hS^'^ 

Ibn^OaWrol  (dll  Jmt^inm),  tiadaiH  an  friD-  ,~u    -    k    .1..-    <  t.  i-w  ,  ,     ,.     a,  „  ■ 

aaia    ...   at  ar»Dipo«D*"   ««   "Ota.    ...J-on  "?*■  ■*'*"'*t,'*^''^-,f^'j''"'*:  "■""" 

h«nicilraaurUila.1ea6cHb<allapbiI«i^bia  I*""    ^JT'     Uiwlarblichkeit,    Anfonta- 

d-|bn-n»b1ro1  — NolicM    anr  lea  oHnrininil  hung  nnd  (  arnaUniiK.   (Kail  nndTachir- 

^'y^'b«  «b^°  .ri.u™  docSn.^"^"  rr^-mf r;  h^-  *■■  "■  ■""  •^'*^ 

IIIHKaqiil-abialoriiiiiadaUpbllDKjphlachai  Lalpi.  1813.  f.)     t{. 

laa  JiHlk.  ...    Parli,  llt»  (lrISI.SBJ,  B>.  pp.  IVif.  OfrBrer,  Angnit Frledr.  nilIo.aU. 

TllL,(l),«M,Mid(HabRvt«t;7e.    £.  1831.    8HNa.i««2. 


cuis  m.— DSRDiT  or  Tm  scmtl. 


V 


ink  JmtmulhmMf  I1ft?lw.  flJL».T9.  Bee  per- 
UonUuiy  A»L  xVlII.  1.  3-fi;  B.  J.  IL  S.  10. 
11, 14:  I.  88.  S,  8;  eonL  Apim.  U.  80;  B.  J. 


III.  8.  4  (ct  YI.  1. 8);  VU.«.  T ;  TIL  &  8. 

1090.  P««lmi9  BMiir.  Kberhard  Gottlob. 
PbaritMonim  de  BeaBirectfcnie  Sententte 
ex  tribiu  Joeepht  ArdbMo^o^  U)da  ex- 
pHeatnr.    Jerae,  1700, 4*.  pp.  il. 

1027.  ]lMtMluiclder»  Kari  Gottlieb. 
Ourfta  TheoIoglM'IiidMonim  dopxuMoM 
e  nunSl  loeepbi  Scrlptii  coUecta  ...  . 
VltebergM,  X8La»  &•.  pp.  Oft.    B, 

1028.  SAA^iali  (Lmk  <l>«di«o)  (teon,  H^V 

■ii'.  nirim  nwom  noo.  -a5P*«r  ika- 

AittwatI  •»-A«mI-J9imM,  i.e.  **Book  of  the  Doc 
tiines  of  Rellghm  end  Philoeqphj.** 
Wrlttmi  la  AnMs  ebMl  a.d.  008 


_  triBilalad  Into 
Hebrew  br  Jodak  Ital 
sa4  MM.  at  OaeiUBUnogto  IMI,  «•.  t.  m.  iBL.) 
Anetker  tdldon.  B«rUa.  TItt,  f*.  TIm  work  trntu, 
■MMg  oOmt  ihlBA  •f  tke  MWra  ef  tto  *•«],  ihu 
rMoiTMtioe,  mad  ttc  Mara  Ulk.  Oaa^Jak  r<j«eu 
tte  doetrliia  of  '"T—'gririaB 

1020.  FflrstfJiilliM.  DieJUdlielienReligioiw- 
phikMwphen  de»  MIttelelten,  oder  Ueberaetz- 
nngen  der  eelt  df>in  10.  Jahiihrnidert  verfluatcii 
RellsiuiuphUoMoiihieen.  ...  I*  Band.  Leip- 
xig,  18i5, 10>.  (32  ah.) 

AIM  vlth  tte  tUla:  — **SaiBMC  ««-De<«   edcr 
OlaabMuMiraa  aeA  FkHiaopUa  vm  8>'a4M  niUA« 


1090.  Jmtali  li«UIi«vi  (Lot.  IieTlta). 
AJ».  1140.  nnD  Ubw  Oonrl  [or  Kiuari] 
contineni  GolloqalnBi  . . .  de  Beligionc,  haUi- 
tam  ante  nongientoe  Annoe,  inter  Regent  Co> 
aareoram,  ft  R.  laaaeum  Sangarum  Judaeam; 
. . .  earn  collect  ...  et  in  Ungita  Arabira  . . . 
deaeripalt  R.  Jehndah  Levita  ...;  ex  Arabica 
in  Ungnam  Helnwaa  . . .  tranetulit  R.  Jehu- 
dah  Aben  TyblMMi  ...  .  Nunc  ...  recenantt, 
LatinA  Verrione,  ft  Notia  iUnatraTlt  Johan- 
nea  Buxtorflna,  Vll.  . . .  JHStfr.  and  LaL  Basf- 
loac,  1600,  4*.  pp.  (53).  486,  (20).    B. 

A  8p«MMt  traasUtlon,  bf  Jm.  Abembna,  AmaL 

IISS.  V*.    For  many  othtr  entloaa  aad  tmuUtion*. 

Me  y^m.  MlhL  Aid.  II.  ai-ie.  — On  the  (tatara  Ufe, 

Me  pp.  71-73. 

1(>:U.  Moaea  Ben  Maimon  {Lat.  Malino- 

nldcaif  ^ICffj/ptiiu^ontfu  calliMl Rambanit 

1181-1205.  r\i)n  njKTD  or  np?nn  t, 

Mishneh  ToraJi  or  Jadh  ha'Cho:nlah,*'T\\o 
Two-fold  IhHW,"'  or  -'The  Strong  I'land."  4 
vol.  AniHt.  170*2,  fol.     A. 

Numerous  c<litIona.  The  flflh  trcatiM  la  the  flrst 
Book,  on  Repentance,  contaioi  niuch  reUtinR  to  the 
ftiture  lire.  There  hare  been  Mveral  cditiona  aud 
trau«latlou«  of  thin  part,  aoioog  which  we  maj  notice 
the  Latin  verBion  br  Robert  Clarering,  Oxon.  1703, 
4*.    BL, 

1931a  The  Main   Principles  of  the  Crewl 

and  Kthicii  of  the  JewH,  exhibited  in  Selec- 
tions from  the  Yad  Ilacbazaicnh  of  3Inimoni- 
iles  with  n  Literal  English  Translation,  Co- 

l>ioiH  UIuHtnttions  fk*om  the  Talmud,  Ac 

Uy  llermanu  Hedwig  Bernard  ...  .  Cam- 
bridge [  Kiig.Ji  1^  ^-  PP-  xxxiii.,  S59.  H. 
On  the  Life  hereafter,  ace  pp.  :E93-SIS,  being  part 
of  the  trvativ!  on  Repentance.  —  Pnr  editiooi  of 
]|ainioni4e»'*  DlMMune  on  the  Resurrection,  and  a 
treatlMF  hr  Judah  Sahara  or  Zabara  on  the  flame  tab- 
Jeot.  sec  Kurat.  JTiU.  JwcL  If.  811-31*2.  Be«|iccting 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  nicked,  as 
held  by  hiui  and  other  Babbie*,  aec  the  nnte  of  W. 
Vor<t  to  hta  od.  and  trantl.  of  Maimonidea  de  Fvmf 
doMUHtit  Lcglt,  Francq.  ISM,  4*.  pp.  47,  48.    H. 

1931*>.  Bronner,  Jean  Jacques.  De  la 
theoloKie  dogniatique  de  MaTmonidH, 
thdie  historique  et  thfologiqoe  ...  . 
Strasbourg,  1^,  4o.  pp.  43.    D. 

1932.  Sehejrcry  81m.  B.     Das  psycholo- 

Sinche  System  des  Maimonldes.  . . .    Nach 
en  Quellen  bearbeitot.    Frankfbrt  a.  M., 
1846,  8«,  pp.  vl..  111. 

1033.  Jocly  M.  ...    Die  Reltgionaphlloeo- 
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phto  del  Moae  ben  Malnioii 
...    Breelao,  18M, 4*.  pp. 4iF. 


lOftLK 


Ban  Haahaaaa  {LaL  M 


11#4~12M.   S^ojimw, 

Oewmt,  i.e.  ''Gate  of  RetribotioD.**    Naplee, 

MOO,  4>.  IT.  84.    BZ.  — Al8oFerrara,1UaL4>. 

Tfela  krw  the  Mth  and  iMt  ckapur  aT  kli  wmk 

tmOatd  fWaia  te-AiUhHa,  L«.  "nw  Lav  arMaa," 

paw,  at  Vaatoe  la  W>.  <•  (iL.),  aa4  ia  iter  siHtisai. 

1088.  BMfeJaorBMluaBem  Aiahar^A, 

fl.  A  A  IML   jTS'lK  {nSv.  Attlofeaii  Jf^^ 

La.  <*nie  Bqnare  TkUe.**    Hamlmrs,  1108, 

8*.  0140;  WUna,  1818,  8>,  ate. 

Pinic  aeatJaa*  14  cdltl— a.  Tke  teak  eMilalB  aT 
fear  ckaatara,  Ike  Brat  tkiae  oT  vktah  five  OiMtliaBa 
eotMMTBMf  tte  naacea  i»  te  oliMrwd  at  atasls  aai 
KNtftj;  ite  fbaith  tmto  of  Ike  naarrcetlaa,  aai  4^ 
Mflbn  tte  great  fbact  «r  tfca  rlfbtaena  fa  Ike  vsrti 
taasBM.  OatteBabMalcalDnaoaaaoaei 
haaqait,  at  wblek,  amoBg  other  rlaada, 
and  Levlatkaa  are  to  be  aanred  up,  Meaaa 
■ea  UasaaMBter'a  JRntfcciffe  JMcnM.,  II. 
Owraill  JWL  Cwek.  dm  CtflfaMim,  I.  MT 
Olaan  la  tte  A'erfk  ilaier.  Jter.  tor  A| 
XLTL  iia^a,  aa4   tte  dlSMrtatka 

1080.  Ainnabaaa  Bar  Chasdal  cr  Ckla- 


Lpplo**  [of  Arfatolwl.    Tealet, 
It  Trento,  l&e2;4*;  XniieTiUe^r 


dal  (£aL  Abraliam  JLci*iiea),  11.  aj».  IMS. 

"Book  of  the  Ai 

1510, 4*;  Rira  dl 

1804,4*. 

A  dlalacaatraaalatadarrtvroaiktlkaa  tteAnUc 
la  wkldi  Arfitecte  la  repraaeated  aa  ceaiaralaa  ea 
tte aatara  aad ImmortautT  «f  Ite  aaoL  VaraXaMi 
traaitatkio,  with  aoWd.  hfJ.  J.  Laalaa,  aea  Ksb  IML 
la  aaatter  varii  aseiibad  kjr  saaM  ta  Aktateat  Bar 
<%aadal.  by  ackers  ta  Jadah  CkjrbU  Jtelwr  tea- 
JKtPlkMk.  La.  "  Book  of  tte  Saul."  Oafca  la  kwa- 
dueed  te  a  aladlar  naaner  aa  dtaaaaniag  vHk  aaa 
af  Us  dladpka  caaeerainc  tte  seal.  A  ~~ 
ttaaaiatiaa  {tnm  tte  Arable),  ~    ~ 

1037.  Hoses   de 
ToMkf  fl.  at   the  end  of  the   18th  eenl. 

ofWiadoui.'*    BaaeMOOe,  4o.  IT.  64.    BL, 
A  irsatlM  en  the  aool  of  maa  and  Its  state  aflsr 
death,  tte  rHorrection,  etc. 

1938.  Levi  Ben  Oeraon  (LaL  Geraoat* 
dea>,  calletl  Ralbaflp,  othfrwite  liCO  de 

Ba«iioia,i288-is7ot  DBrnmonSoiao. 

Sfpfter  Milehamoth  hash-H/iem,  i.e.  "Book of 
tiie  Wars  of  JehoTah."  Riva  di  Trento,  litO- 
01,  fol.  ff.  76. 

Part  I.,  in  14  chapters,  trMta  of  tka  liiiiwlsllij 
of  tte  soul,  In  oppofeitlon  to  Averroea. 

1938».  Joel,  M.  Lewi  ben  Geraon  (Gersa- 
nidcs;  als  UeligionspbiloAoph.  (Frankei's 
Monattehrift  /.  Gescfi.  u.  Wistfiuek.  rf. 
JudenUiums,  1861,  X.  42-«0,  03-111,  13«- 
146,  207-312,  333-344,  and  1862,  XI.  20-31, 
66-76,101-114.)    H. 

1930.  Immannel  Ben  Solomon»  ifosti, 

after  1832.  ji;»ni  naHH  n-^Dno,  ifaf*- 

beretJt  hat-Jhpheth  re-ha-Edhnt,  i.e.  "  Conivnc- 
tion  of  [or  (^ompoHttion  on]  Hell  and  FKra> 
disc."  Prague,  1013,  8»  (BL.);  Krankfart  a. 
M.,  1713,  »•;  Berlin,  1778,  »•.    BL. 

Tbia  poem.  In  Imiution  of  Daair,  i«  aba  eeatalacd 
In  hia  JTacAftererk  or  JTaekaMerea,  I.e.  "CMnaori- 
tloaa,*'  or  which  It  fornta  the  SHih  Furt.  Of  tb#M 
there  kave  been  several  eds.;  the  laat,  Bcfib.  ITH 
4«. 

1940.  Maol&lr,  /7.,  of  JhUdo,  abont  I880f 
^31*1  np3K,  Abh^-ath  Bokhel,  U,  **Powden 

(Aromatics)  of  the  Merchant.**  3d  ed.,  Rinhii. 

1628,  4».  ff.  13.    51.— Venice,  1567,  8»,  if.  10; 

ibid.  1606,  8*,  and  olher  eds. 

A  Jewlak  RMbatologT,  in  ibree  Part«,  traadKi  L 
or  tte  Tlmea  of  tbc  Meatdak.  tte  Beaufraetlau.  Jair 
mant,  ste. ;  1  of  ParadlM  and  Hell ;  S.  of  tte  Otai 
Lav,  eta.  Tbera  la  a  Latin  tranalatlaa  of  Ite  tnt 
Part  kj  ABl.  Balalasi  ta  kis  ftealsgpta. 


IMl     SECT.  II.  E.l.f.(3.)— DOCmiNE  OF  THE  LATER  JEWB. 


^^■,^T-   '■"l',''.'^'  ."JLir  »'''"l'        A-iMM[»  Adham.  I.e.  "Brclh  for  Sonl)  of 


1H2.  PerUoli,    Wollg.    IlBinr,    Frfedr Aiii-lrrilHin.  WHllflMlS*. 

1H3.  Simeon  Ben  Zamaeli  Dunn,  A.,     19M- M"n""l»  »«i»  I»r"el,  Jf.     I>e  Iti- 

„u.d  a*.i.b..,  d.  14M.  ,iuK  110.  v:^.r;™™,«siuir:.™c!^i"irs«?rt';i' 

Muftoi.lM'iU,  I.e.  "Shield  of  the  Fnltirn."        ajntn   Ziulna«ii    Duniiiroliilur^   ...   ilnii* 
i7Ki'"f1";sr^'°a'LS'r"lt£!;''U"''^rf'"''       ^^^^'^o   «lrenio     el    Mondl    I»UDrMlon<- 


I»U.  IWM  AlMTlMBal,  or  AbrBvancl, 

|j>.  "T1i<t  llDHd  (ClUef  Aitklu.)  of  l^allh." 


„    _   .      BL.—  AI 

Onminnf.iwn,  12». 

IK6.  0"n  niDBJ  IflO,  «■»!'«'•  AViJIwaO 

di^jji",  l.r.  -thnk  at  tils  Iliiiilli  uT  LUii.' 
Anwlerdimi,  1M|,4*.  IT.  (8).  174. 14).    /f. 


IBM.  lUendBlHBliB,  Mum.    FhldOD  iid« 

1M6.  -Jaicph  Ibn  JulijB,  //,  |4M-IG»I.  ubu^'llo  Unwwblicbkelt  der  BkIi.    C*  Aull.. 

a^f'^^^liwT^B''a^'"BL°l'Mm\^'ko.  M^n^D.vldV^HU.der.    B.rlirflliK 

leoij,  «■.  ff.  28,   SL.  S.0.I(1,  IfiH.)  Ifiai,  B-.  pp.  ,L, -j«.   ri,-^ 

Tmu  dI  iu  Lmu  TtlDti,  Aull.,  ibid.  iSSB.  lOi, 

IftW.  MoHs  CordoTero  or  Cordaei«i  »/o"A°JuSr "Krt.  "mi *& ™i<'*iiruinS3' 

*.,    ISK-IIilO.     TwcMlln    dp    Anfnin.     (C  lf«,  II";  >j  A.  feirl..  hlMlii',  im,  »rf™.  ikSK 

Kncrir  von  Itmeiirolh'.  A'aMnfa  JATBudato,  I.  ••..  M  L  b> -—'-   '—  -      " — '-■ 

IL  100-HB.l     U,  OoKBjuijHi.  II 

IM7.  IMUW  LoriK  or  Iivrlm,  ff.,  liU-17,  ",:„  .^.1  nU.  iiiVi»  ft>  jl^l^r^.'in'ifHmk! 

ran  ...  »  OperiliiM  It.  JIlKhsl.  Uiri<.™i.  '-'i-..  ™..i.  «.™i«.  aiH,«]«,  md  JMr— . 

Qannul.  OUmli<lnrum  AqullK.  Utiiiilslg     '»'■  Bchrtlben  an  den  llerm  Dteconni 

donaliH.    IC.KiurTToatbKtaTMftKabbala  L«.»ter  mn  ZBrlch.   Bmlln  iindSleMln,inO, 

Danidala,  11.  Ii.au-n».)    H.  hu,  K>.  pp.  32.    II. 

IM8.  Blaiu  flmii.  pi'Jjnj'B.aAoottOan     IM*- Abhandlung  iron  der  UnliBrp«rl(eh. 


e.lW9.4-:  I.U1 


8*.  pp.  61 


IMO.  Iiriul  Ban  Maic*,  A.    DinpnUtls  '^-.r^  PS",*'''"'"^,'''"*J,'™,?"l'^''"^''■ 
Cb^«01.1icn  de  Anliun  H  Opiu  Kbtlhuiionni  ,otir,n„  J^  t    fleVt'n  nJld  St/tlin  IW 

fclnonmi   LibriF,  com   U>,  qoiio  e'l   llwlrhm  *''?" 

Plitonb  oonvenere.    P.rt.lH.  103t,  S".  If.  673.  «*nii.j^:Bir ' 

Tk>aiiMi<oiliaimMeBiUaiiiimD»  IT.ICB-  >MI.  [PrKakcI,  Ber(JiiiiilnJ.    The  Oiorj  of 

UM.!*.   b™  Fom.  «u.  Jwi.  II.  1*  tfip.toiil  Pe«e„f  the  Soul,  proied  on  the      » 

IBM.  AbbB  BCB  Stdaaion  Bonslan  or  inoit  [nmnleMlble  Ktldencpof  fcriptBrsnnd 

Bnmala,  II.    TmViTi  IIS,  Sar  Aoif.Vr-  Tndlllon,  vltb  Fall  lllnRmllana  of  Ihe  Vit. 

rtand*.  I.e.  -Beeret  of  the  Bonl."    I)ii...|,  rtoii.Op(nioni>  on  Ibc  Mme  Bnhjwt.    ByDi. 

MM,  f .  D.  2!.    BL.—  AIk  Airal.  1SS2.  int[  Benjunln  Fnnlilln.  Anihor  ef  "the  RelmlKn 

-i.'^^l!Sj"S?iX°^^.'^.',ij!lt.fw  ""''""»■     tondo1i*SM6  |18M].*^.°pp.  Ifl.! 


>   RkhsbI,    B.     DtK  nO0J,       3W. 


illlpusn,    Ludw.     gllnli.     EIne 

Uberdle Viiilerbllchkrit der Seele.  ... 
nUnng.     Leipiig,   VS/t,  V.   pp.    Till, 


CLUB  nL-^ponxT  or  nm  Bomu 


% 

Mta.  if  •luwiaM«»  C 

Tdtfiii  oaivcnNW  m%  eomctioribat  Anbra 
KiMMplmrlbiM  ■mil—  fU*  ...  dfcrlpt—,— p 
dMnqiM  rid«  ..,  •%  AraUeo Idloaute  ia  L»- 
tlBflM  tramitetw;  apporitit  •ttfe«laa«  Otpitl 
JVflCla,  at^iM  Itoftitolioww.  H if  OMnlbw  pn«- 
mbwu*  ftMt  l^ffdroainii  ad  Rcltotatloiwni  Aleo* 
rani  .,,  Anetwrn  Lad.  Marraedo  . . .  .  Stoau 
PataviLlW^M.    ^. 

Tb«  /VsdrMMW  «M  paM.  MparaMI/,  1mm  MH, 
ll>.  M.»-Tb«aMMflMiMaln«M«4tra««lilMi«rth« 


KAnH  !■  ttec  tiy  O.  nafH.  "  MUto 


AlcfiraB 


Tha 
or 


Koran,  ooai: 


1/  calUd  tha 
tranalatad  ...  firom 


tha  fyrlaloal  AtaUe;  with  aspUaatory  Kutaa, 
Ukrn  tram  tha SMMiimprovad Conincntatota. 


pp. 


To  whieh  U  jpraflxad  a 
hy  (JMirm  sala  ... 

is.,  ii»7,  Sm  -(•.  jr. 

<lfm  rayttotfd.  Tbt  PiaHalMrjr  DImmtm  U 
fetgkljr  lalwaM*.  -  Tbci*  ii  a  acv  tnaMuloa  af  tht 
KaraH.  la  wlileb  Um  Harai  art  ■rraaard  iw  •broaato- 
ftaal  ortfrr,  vHk  aa  latiadaail—  and  Ham,  bjr  tha 
Krr.  J.  M.  laiiraa,  Laadaa,  laU,  r.    JT. 

196*. fk>lcctlo«i  Uom  tha  Knr-An,  eom- 

aiualy  eallad,  In  Kai^aDd,  tha  Kuran;  with 
an  lul«rw(iiran  ConaMatary;  tranaUtad  from 
tho  Arabic.  BwlboNUeally  arraofed,  and  illoa- 
tratfld  by  Ntilaa,  chkfly  from  ttda^a  Edition: 
to  which  la  praJBiad  aa  Intfodaetioa,  takan 
from  ISala*a  iTellmlnary  Maeoaraa,  with  Odf- 
rMtlona  and  Addltloaa:  bv  Bdward  William 
Lnua  ...  .  London,  IMflL  8*.  pp.  Tti^  317. 
BA. 

Ua  tha  Etturrtellaa,  JadgiMat,  Paimdiaa  aa4 

Uaii,  M—  pp.  a»-aix 

1906.  WailfOnataf.  HiatorUch-kritlicha 
KlnlfitniiK  in  dan  Koran.  . . .  Blelafeld, 
1H44,  14>.  pp.  xsl.,  131.    it.,  />. 

1MI7.  MttldelMyThaodor.  QeicUichta  dea 
QiirAiiH.  I'rclMichrlft.  GttCtlngen,  1860,  8*. 
PIi.  xxxli.,  U60. 

IINM.  Avlcrnna  ((uirruntiKl  from  the  Arab, 
Ibn  Hink)t  IIM0-I0S7.  (*<>iiip(>n(Uuiii  <lo 
Aiilitni.  XAWv  Mnrhiul  1  do  DiMiMKsitiuite  mmi 
l«<N'o  lul  (itiriii  rovortllnr  liimui,  vcl  Aiiinia 
rJUH  |Mmt  Slorttmi;  ubi  iiitur  ouctcta  etiiuii  dn 
HrHiinrrtiniio  (Vir|M>rlH  vi  cJiih  MutcriH  UIh- 
tii'iit.  AplioriNmi  XhYlIl  du  Aiiiniu.  ... 
{TmuHlatcii  fnmi  th»  Aiubir,  with  noten,  by 
Audi.  AlimKiiM.]     VviiPtilM,  ir>4U,  4°.     UN. 

llH'iit.  Avcrrol^H  (corruntud  from  tho  Arab. 
Ibii  HomIkI  ,  M  A.i>.  1160.    S«'(>  No.  Ki. 

-■  l.\  .\r.ili  hii«  |\Ii.  writrrii  ou  the  Imniortatltjr  of 
llii«  ^•llll|  A\<TiiM-it  In  n.  d««  Anlnia,  ci^u*  arKunivnta 
tAJiiilii.-it  (idiiienluii  rcnrirn  p.  fCS  ■miq.  Marurtt*. 
Ih>  Ainiiiini  Briitrntia  fitnfprvQdua  Abraham  Koclirl- 
lt'111114  III  llUtorIa  AraliMia  f.  WM  »<<q.  Kt  Ihn  Toplinil  | 
IMillii<ii|iliii4  •(iro^/^sxrac  cditua  ah  Kd.  PoooKio  , 
lOxini.  ilrti-'.)  ITMl.  4«1  p.  119,  l»)  it*q.,  I».  '—Ftthrit.  i 

\  tiij  l>Mi«  iiii»lyN|«  iif  tho  romarkaliia  work  ol  AbA 
IWkr  lliii  'XxiXaxX  above  n'ftfrivd  lu  mar  he  found  la 
llniokiM^«  IliMt.  VrU.  mit,.  III.  17«-ll>H.    B. 

IWHi*.  j  Wrll-cd-dltt  AIoKammad  Ben 
AbdalUU  rl-Khat  lb*  a.p.  I3M].  MUh- 
rikl-ul-Maii'Ab)h'  or  a  CuUn'tlon  of  tb«  imwt 
AtithtMttir  TradltiotiM  r«*KtinUng  tho  Acthtna 
Mud  Sn.viiigauf  Muh'ammoU  ...  .  TranidAtvd 
frtiiii  tho  Drixinal  Arabic,  by  Capt.  A.  N. 
Mntthowa  ...  .  3  vol.  CalcuttA,  180»-10,4*. 
.1..  AH 

Hrr  |«rticularlj  Book  XXIII.,  Vol.  II.  p|K  SM-MS, 
^rtf  \ht  Mohanimraan  eavhatfrfoay.  Thli  work  la  a 
rro'D^UMi  «tr  the  JWaa-thia  af  HoaHa  Ileii  Mraod  «!• 
Hechowt  tor  al-llathavt),  who  <Ua4  a.i».  lia  (al. 
lUii). 


11>T0.  Po«o«k,  Edward.  .. 
IdM,    ^*«o  No.  1666.  not*. 


Porta  Moaia,  dr. 


Oriitaia  ...    .    flat  ad.,  I^ria,  MtV» 
laaa.    U  Uiiya,  17i7-7»,  4*.    H. 

am  tkt  amdaa  idiot  •!  CUr.  -tha  aai 


M.)   4 


la.  iwawf  Adriaana.    Da  BalMnni  X»> 
bamnMdka  LibrI  dnow    Qaonim  prior  ezbibat 
Conpandima  TbooloKiaa 
Oodica  MaaMKripto  AraUea 
▼arnuB,  A  Kolia  Uli 


amtnat  aoanalla,  qaaa  Uao 

trlbaaator.    UltraMcti,  fYM*  tit.  pp.  (& 

188,  (Kfl).    IL'-MiiLim,9r 

A  OOTMa  traHlatlaa.  Baaaarcr.  ma.  r  t 
to  ■iaarakia  imiraa^).  La  Ram.  im.  li^j 

aaa,-LaW.in«.a>.   M. 

1972.  EtmSmwUU  Oal  OUnthw. 
da  l^uadlao  Xoliaaaadaaoi    Upaiaa,  im^ 

4». 

1974.  Mill,  Danid.  DImwtatiqiya  yhgty 
•  •«  Cnria  ■acandia.aoriaQQa  IMaaivtattaaK 
boa,  OratloBibna,  at  Mlieelbuiala  QHeaUlIbw 
anetaa.  Locdnni  Batavoran,  (17110  V4S, 
4*.  pp.  (18),  «1, 147.  H, 
8m DIM.  L  "D9  Mar 
:  pp.  MM, 


aaai.*  pp.S.lM.pavtleaiaitTae. 
laaa«rBlla(a.B^  mq  da  Haka 
rail  BeanNnm  Saitptia  aMgna 
pp.  Um  ar  tha  Atiiailr  u  tha ' 


1975.  Brwckar,  Jae.    Da  PhUoaonlila 
canomm.    (In  hla  JiW.  (VK.  PAIIa*.,  fill. 
dr.  4*,  III.  S-MO,  and  TL  489-488.)    JE 

197fi^  Paatorat.  a  X.  J.  P.,  MmrfKig  da. 

Zoroaatrv,  He.   iTM.    8aa  No.  127fia. 


1976.  Mow«4l*  d'OhsMBy  Igaaca.  Tb- 
blaao  aftnlral  de  Trmpira  Othoman  ...  .  T 
torn.    Paria.  1788-1824;  8*.    B. 

Oa  tha  MobaaiMcdaB  notlaoaeaiMaralaa  tha  flatan 
Itfh.  aaa  I.  IM-IU.  Tho  flrat  part  oT  M.  at^haaa^ 
«ark  waa  tranal.  Into  Oawaaw.  «1tb  valoaMa  aMi- 
tfona,  by  C.  D.  Back.  Lalps.  1788-98. 8". 

1077.  Clndlua*  Ilenm.  Ilcimart.  Mnbam- 
iDodH  Kolif^iun  nud  dcm  Koran  darKeloft, 
fi-Ittuturt  itnd  benrtheilt.    Altona,  ISM,  8*. 

1078.  [Milla,  Charlea].  An  Uiotory  of  Mn. 
bamiiu'Oaiiiaiu  ...  .  London,  18li,  ^.  pp 
xlx.,  4(»'J.    //. 

Sec  particularly  pp.  2TS-28a. 

1070.  Oarcin  de  Taaay,  Jompb  H41iodora 
Doctrines  et  devuint  do  la  roligion  niai)ulnuuic^ 
XIt69  du  Cornn,  HuiviH  dc  l''Kuc«.d(>i;o  muaal* 
man;  tradnit  de  Tarabe.  2*  Oil.  Pari*,  (|R38f ) 
1840,  18». 

Also  appended  to  hii  edition  of  SoTary'a  Freaah 
transtatloo  of  the  Koran. 

1080.  Oelgery  Abraham.  \S'm  hat  MuhaDUBc4 
aua  deni  Jtidonthuiito  auii|^>uomDieii  ?  £iaa 
. . .  RckrUnto  PreiiMcbrift.  . . .  Bonn,  1888, 8*. 
pp.  vi.,  816.    />. 

Tha  lieat  «ork  on  the  aut^t.  On  tiM  latart  Hk. 
MO  pp.  47-49,  M-tO. 

10K1.  Taylor,  William  C^ooke.    The  Illatory 

ttf  Mohanimodani.xm  and  iti*  Sccta.    Luodoa, 
1K34,  l>.  — 3d  tNl.,  ibuL  IWl.Ke.  pp.  xu.,au4 
A  Germmm  trau»lation.  Lelpiic.  IMR.t^. 

1082.  DAUinscry  Job.  Jov.  l((n.  Mnbaa- 
med's  Kcliirion  nach  ihr«r  inneren  Kntvicke- 
luna  und  ihrcm  Einfluaac  anf  daa  Ijrlivn  dar 
VUlkor.  . . .    Regeoitburg,  I8SS,  4*.  pp.  147. 

1083.  mreil,  QustaT.  Mohammed  der  Pn«bet» 
aein  Lebvn  und  aelne  Lehre.  Ana  handacnrift- 
lichen  Qnallan  and  dem  Ktiran  jrearbVpA  aai 
dargvatellt  ...  .  Stattgart,  1818;  8>.  p^ 
xxxtUL,  450,  (ft).    K 


1084         SECT.  II.    E.  3.— BELIEF  OF  THE  ISHAILIS,  DRUZES,  SUFIS,  no,       199Sld 


1984.  IVeily  Qustav.  Biblische  Legendcn  dcr 
Muftelinituiier.  Aus  arabuichen  Quelleii  zu- 
sunuucngetr^geii  tird  niit  jiidischen  Sagon 
Terglic-hen  ...  .  Frankfurt  a.  31.,  1845,  8«. 
pp.  vj.,  2^8.    />. 

1085.  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Tal- 
mud; ur,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Muwiul- 
mnns  cooipiled  frum  Arabic  Sources,  and 
comparer]  with  .Tcwish  Traditions.  . . .  Tran.<(- 
luted  from  th<>(iernmn,  with  Occasional  Notes. 
London,  1S4G,  r>.  pp.  xvii.,  231.     ff. 

for  a  description  of  the  la«^t  Judgment,  see  pp. 
212-.1J:  of  liell,  pp.  232-236. 

1885*.  Schmdlders,  Auguste.  Essai  sur  Ics 
C'cok'ri  philosuphiques  chcz  les  Ai-abes,  et  uo- 
tanuneut  sur  la  doctrine  d'AlgazKali  [a.d. 
1058-1111]  ...  .  Paris,  1M2,  8«».  pp.  xv.,  254, 
and  (Arabic  text)  G4     A. 

Comp.  Sdinb.  Re».  LXXXV.  Sia-358.  where  this  la 
proDoutie;:d  "  na  odnitrnble  work."  Stf«,  further,  an 
euttjr  by  Pallia  in  the  Mim.  dat'Arad.  <U»  Sci.  mor. 
et  pol.,  Savanta  Itrangen,  I.  IJ4-1'J3  (H.).  abd  Rich. 
Oosche,  L'eber  Ghazxllla  Lebeii  und  Werke,  in  tho 
Ahhandl.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  WtM.  xh  licrlin.  18J8.  ii.  pp. 
239-;ill  (//.),  also  puhl.  separately.  Munk,  in  the 
work  referred  to  below,  corrects  some  mistakes  of 
8ctam61dors. 

1085^.  Renaii)  (Joseph)  Ernest.  Avcrroes  et 
I'AverroIsmo  Essai  hLstorique.  Paris,  185'i, 
8».  pp.  xii.,  307.  H.  —  2»  6d.,  revue  ct  aug- 
mentee.  Ibid.  ISGO,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  486.     B. 

An  Important  work.  Ch.  ill.  of  Part  II.  gireM  a 
rail  account  of  tho  opinions  of  Pomponatius,  Creiuo> 
niui.  and  other  sceptical  teaohers  of  the  school  of 
Padua. 

1065".  Maebrldey  John  David.  The  Moham- 
medan Keligiou  explained:  with  an  Intro- 
ductoi'y  Sketch  of  its  Progress,  and  Sugges- 
tions for  its  Confutation.  London,  1857,  8«. 
pp.  iii.,  224.    AB. 

Ou  the  state  after  death,  see  pp.  130-131. 

1986.  Mnlr,  William.  Tho  Life  of  Mahomet, 
and  History  of  Islam,  to  the  Era  of  the  Ile- 
ffira.  With  Introductory  Chapters  on  tho 
Original  Sources  for  tho  Biography  of  Ma- 
homet, and  on  the  Pre-IsUimito  History  of 
Arabia.    4  vol.  London.  1858-01,  S».     H. 

On  the  Paradise  and  Hell  of  >lahootet,  see  II.  141- 
145. 

108O.  Mnnk,  Salomon.  Melanges  do  philo- 
•ophiejukvc  ct  arabo.     185tt.    See  No.  1917^. 

1087.  Arnoldy  John  Muchleiscn.  Ishmael; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 
Rolatfon  to  Christianity.  ...  London,  1859, 
8«.  pp.  vili.,  624.    U. 


3.  Ismailisi  Niuudris,  DrnseS}  Safin. 

1087*.  Roassean,  Jean  Bapt.  Louis  Jacques. 
Memoire  sur  les  Isma^lis  et  les  NosaTris  do 
Syrie  ...  .  — Extraitd'un  livrequi  contient 
la  doctrine  deslsmadlis  ...  .  (Malto-Bmn's 
•  Annalet  des  Voyages,  1811,  8«,  XIV.  271-303, 
and  1812,  XVIII.  '22^240.)    H. 

See  particularly  XVIII.  23ft-07  (on  paradise).  24&- 
249.  A  German  translation,  with  notei  by  P.  J. 
Rnins.  in  Staudlln  and  Ttschlrner's  AreMte  /.  JTfr- 
cAcn^e^c*.,  II.  ii.  2l»-«)6.    D. 

1087i>.  Oralkamy  James  William.    A  Treatise 
uu  SuflisiD,  or  Muhomedan  Myiticitm.  ... 


(Transactions  of  Vie  Lit.  Soc  of  Bombay ^  I. 
89-110,  Lond.  1819, 4».)    A. 

1987«.  Tlkoluek,  Fricdr.  An„  st  Gotttreu 
{Lat.  Dcofldusj.  Simflsmus  sive  Theosophia 
Persarum  pantheistica  ...  .  Berolini,  1821, 
8«.  pp.  xii.,  33L    H. 

1087'. Bluthensammlung  aus  der  Morgen- 

liludischen  Mystik  nebst  oiuer  Einleitung 
tibcr  Mystik  Uberhaupt  und  MorgenlKndisclK- 
insbesondere  ...  .  Berlin,  1825,  8«.  pp.  vi., 
327.    H. 

1988.  Sllvestre  dc  Sacjr,  Antofne  Isaac. 
Baron,  hxpos^  de  la  religion  det  DruKeii, 
tird  des  livres   religieux  de  cotte  secte,  ct 

Sr6c«d6  d'une  Introduction  et  de  la  vie  du 
;halife  Hake m-Biamr- Allah.  ...  2  torn. 
ParU,  1888,  8«.  pp.  vlii.,  dxvii.,  234.  708.  H. 
On  the  doctrine  of  two  aouls,  sAd  of  transmigra- 
tion, see  II.  407-4S0;  on  the  lawt  Judgment,  resurree> 
Hon,  and  retribution,  see  II.  58&-4MS. 

1989.  Wolft,  Philipp.  Die  Drusen  und  ihr« 
YorUufer.    U>lpzig,  1815,  S*.  (SOi  sh.) 

1980b.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridge.  Trans- 
lation of  two  Unpublished  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Ismi'ilis  and 
other  BAfinian  Sects,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  (Journal  of  Ute  Amer.  Or.  Soc., 
1851,11.257-324.)    H. 

1090.  Cl&urcliill,  Charles  Henrv.  Mount 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  Irom  1842  to 
1852  Describing  tho  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religion  of  its  Inhabitants  with  a  Aill  k 
correct  Account  of  the. Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  1853,  8».  BA.^2d  ed.,  Und. 
1853,8*.    H. 

1901.  Chasseaiid,  Geo.  Washington.  Tho 
Druses  of  the  Li'banou:  their  Manners,  Cos- 
toms,  and  History.  With  a  Translation  of 
their  Religious  Cinle.  ...  London,  1855,  8*. 
pp.  XV.,  422.    D. 

The  translation  of  the  RellgioDS  Code  of  th«  Dmsea 
oeouplea  pp.  SftM22. 

1902.  "Wortabet,  John.  Researches  into  the 
Religions  of  Syria:  or.  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religious  Sects.  Drawn 
from  Original  Sources.  . . .  London,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  ix.,  422  -»-.     H. 

On  the  belief  of  tho  Drutes  In  tranamigrntloti. 
future  rewardii  and  puuiiibments,  etc.  see  pp.  a07-Wi. 
S22-327 ;  on  that  or  the  Nusairiyeb  or  Ansayrlana, 
pp.  348,  349. 

100^.  I«yde,  Samuel.  The  Asian  Mystery. 
Illustrated  in  the  History',  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Ansairech  or  Nusairis  of 
Syria.  . . .    London,  I860,  F".  pp.  300. 

See  the  review  by  C.  U.  Brigham  in  tlie  Jfort* 
Awur.  Ree.  XCIII.  SI2-36& 

1002^.  Aueapltaine,  Henri,  Baron.  £tiido 
sur  les  Druxes.  (Malte-Brun's  NouvdUs  An- 
nates des  Voyages  F6vrier  1862,  pp.  136-156.) 
//. 

1002i.  Flelscl&ery  Heinr.  Leberecht.  Ueber 
die  farbigren  Llchterscheinungen  der  Sufl's. 
iZeitsehrtn  der  D.  M.  GeseOsclio/i,  1862,  XVJ. 
235-241.)    H.  ^ 

1002«.  Trompp,  Ernest.    Slnlgs  Bemarlma-    ^ 
gen  tlber  den  Snflsmns.    {ZtitMchrift  der  D. 
iC  (kjeOMAi^t,  1862,  XVL  241-245.)    JZ 
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SECT.  III.  — DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE  SOUL  AND  THE   FUTURE 

LIFE  IN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOOW         ^ 

A.— OOMPRSHBirglVE  WORKS:  ESCHATOLOG Y ;  BIBLICAL  P8TCH0LOGT. 


L  OnBpnheBfiTe  Worki}  Bedhfttology. 

JVMc  —  Work*  oa  tlw  8«eoBd  Advrat  of  Chriffc  aad 
tte  MUl«BBf«B  an  for  tlM  aott  put  omitud. 

lOBS.  Mare«ll««9  Chrfstophonia,  Ahp.  </ 
Cbr/u.  UnlrarMlii  de  Anlma  TnuUtionu 
Opus.    [Venice,  1M6,J  M. 

1004.  BiBSftldy  Peter.  Uber  receptanun  in 
TheoloKl*  Sententianim  <le  Anlmanun  Con- 
ditlone    pout   banc    Vitam  ...    .    Coloniae, 

19B5.  Dasscr,  F.  De  ImaortaUtate  AnimM 
acholaatica.    [IM«.J    Tignrt,  IMt,  4*. 

1006.  B«««solMr«9  Isaac  d««  Ilistoire  cri- 
tiqne  de  Manichto  et  da  ManicMisme.  ...  '1 
torn.    Amstcnlniii.  17SI-Mt  4*.    H. 

Vol.  II.  caQUini  n«eh  eurlMU  mattsr  oo  tto 

Slaloiu  of  Uie  Xanlebsmoa  sad  eChsn  eMMeralng 
0  BSUire,  orifla,  sad  dMtlny  sT  Uw  Mol. 

1007.  Seltmld,  Christian  Friedr.  Origines 
Dc^matuiii  <lv  Kelnu  Ulttmls.  Vitebergae, 
1774,  4*.  2tpr. 

1006.  [Oorrodlf  lleinr.].  Von  der  Ueberein- 
stinimnng  der  irrigon  Vorstellongen  der 
ChrUtrn  lult  dnn  flinatischen  Ideen  der  Joden. 
(In  the  Jki/trOfff.  tur  BeHfrd,  des  vernUi^. 
Denkent,  etc.  17N0, 1. 44-75.)  F. 
tm  partlouUrij  pp.  5e-C4. 

1000.  Oramer,  Job.  Andr.  Ueber  die  Lehr- 
meiniingftn  der  scholiMtischen  Theologie  in 
ihrom  zweyton  Zoitalter  Tom  Zostando  der 
McnMhon  nach  dom  Tode  nnd  von  den  Tier 
Ictztrji  Diiijcoii.  (In  hl«  FnrUfizung  zn  Bw- 
mrt*  F.inl.  in  di<  fifmU.  tin-  Wfit,  etc.  VII. 
T7«»-7-.«:»,  Li'lpz.  17S6,  ^*.,'    //. 

WMy^.  Flugge,  Christian  Willi.    1704-1800. 

•JlH«>.  Kcil)  Carl  Augunt  Gottlieb  (Lat.  TIjcik 
liliiluH).  Do  Ptirtibus  Iloniiniri  (ac(-(>r(linf;  U* 
t\n'  (Mrlicr  (?iiri«tiaQ  Futherul.  —  llueretic«>- 
ruui  do  cadoiu  Ito  Sententiae.  |  Alnmt  1700.J 
((?»»min.  VI H.  aud  IX.  of  hi«  (hmmrnttUiotirs 
dr  IhH-L  Vft.  j-)rclrx.^  etc.  —  .\1'mj  in  hio  Oputx. 
Anui..  Lips.  iS-il.  S»,  pp.  t»lK-(V47.)     H. 

2!K)1.  Beck,  riiristian  Daniel.  Comuientarii 
lilHtorlri  DfiTi'trtrum  Kelipioni'*  ('hri>tiaiiao 
<*t  Kormulae  Ijiithcrine  ...  .  Liprtia*;,  1801* 
>".  If.  S,  i-p.  DW.      //. 

Bee  pp.  ^.'M>-!il5.  "  D;;  futura  quno  B{icraada  ett  vita 
At-)uc  norU'."  r>>a  vcrj  <^plou«  rerercnccji  to  (he  Ut«- 
raturv  of  the  Kufijuct. 

-.X>OlB.  Bretschneider,  Karl  Gottlieb.  SyA- 
tiJiiati.TlH'  Kntwirkeluiig,  rtc.  tS05,  4«  Aufl., 
1>41.    tk'e  No.  or)rt. 

*2(V^'2.  Ouericke»  noior.  Ernst  Ferd.  De 
iVhuliio  Ah'xaiKlriimoCnterhetlcao  Tlieologia. 
...     Ilalirt  Suxuniiui.  IS25,b«.  pp.  viii.,  450.  D. 

200r>.  Olslianseiiy  Ilenn.  ...  AntJquiMimo- 
niin  J-k'ch'siae  Graerae  l^truni  de  ininiorta- 
litr.tf  .\niiiiac  Si'ntrntiae  leceii-^ntur.  {Yjm- 
ter  l'ri»£;r. — Koni}p«l>erp,  IH27,1  4o.  pp.  ISl. 

.\Uo  In  hU  Oi>*utula  Thed.,  p|i.  IC>&-1>H.  (D.) 
Kmli'^iMl  lijT  Carl  I'tlnixitn  in  the  Throl.  Stud,  und 
Krit..  1-W.  pp.  4r»-«.t7.  For  a  translntion  of  Ull- 
msnti'^  {not  "VWrmann"*"!  artlclo.  K-r  th«  Amrr. 
Bibt.  Jtepoa.  for  Ucu  ItfiiT ;  X.  411-410.    //. 

20(V(.  Mattery  Jacques.  Hiptoire  critique  du 
Gnosticltnie,  et  do  non  influence  !<ur  le«  M>cte« 
religieuies  ct  pbiloimpliiqmj  i^eu  ai.x  promiers 
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slides  de  Tire  chretieone.  ...  9»  M.,  nrae 
et  ancment4e.  3  torn.  Strasbonrg,  (tBBa) 
1813  44f  8*.    xf. 

aOOS.  BwrcUiardt,  L6onard  £mlle.  Lss 
Naxortaw  on  Mandai^ahla  rOisciples  de 
Jean),  appel6s  oniimiirement  Zabieae  et  Ckv^ 
tlens  de  8t.  Jean  (BaiYtlnte i,  secte 
Thiee  de  theologie  historiqne  .. 
bonrg,  IMO,  8>.  pp.  114  +.    D. 

For  Uw  BoUnot  of  thli  aect  ooeoenl^  Ike 
UflB.  Me  pp.  40^  41. 106.  lOS.  Tboach  the  XwdsfMi 
buriowed  mm  bmh  Ja4«taai  and  CiLriniaBltj.  tkef 
arc  BM  «A  be  rccardfd  at  CbriatUoa.  aed  do  eat 
■trtetlj  bdoDt  nmirr  the  preaeat  Seoilaa.  See  the 
amt  work  of  Cbvol-oba.  Dt*  a^mhtmr  imd  ^tt 
JbaMMma.  2  Bde..  flr.  Peierab.  ISSS,  H*.  (H.i  TWf 
arc  to  be  «ar«rtallj  dt-tluinibhed  fkwa  Um  Bablaaa  Jt 
HartrSo.  wboaa  uotlooa  aboat  tha  ao«l  ale  denrttai 
>7  Chvolaoba.  ttM.  1.  nt-Tlt. 

3009».  Rlttcr,  Ileinrich.  QeecblchtederchrM* 
lichen  Philom>phie.  4TbeUe.  Hamburg,  ISil- 
4ft  go.    //. 

Vlao  witb  the  dlle :  —  "  Ocaehlehte  der  PhllaaopUs 
...  V*-VUI« TheU.- 

2006.  Maiuryy  Louis  Ferd.  Alfred, 
lee   legendee  pienses  dn    moyen-ige 
Phri>sl84t,8>'.pp.  xxlT.,306.    J7. 

Ob  the  groaa  eoDeiptieea  prevalaBt  te  tkt 


tkff*  oaaecralaff  the  laat  Jadgaeni, 

heU.  the  natare  at  the  eoai,  eia.,  aoe  pe.  TT-M,  IM> 

la,  IJT. 

2007.  DnnelEery  Ludw.  Apolocetama  ••> 
cnndi  Saeculi  do  esscntialibus  NataTae  ha- 
manac  Fartibns  Placlta.  2  pt,  GotUagM, 
lS4f-00,  4*. 

2007*.  Piper,  Ferd.  Mythologie  der  cbrisfe- 
1:  III  II  Kunst.  2Abth.  Weimar,  1847-ftl.  8^. 
//. 

'2>Mf:\<.  Mcnzcl,  Wnlf-uiiK.  Cbristliche  Stm- 
luirk.    -JThcilf.    !:e}£eii>«burfe,  1M4,  t>^    H. 

i^vit  tLt'  iirticIcM  A%(/rr%tekUHg.  Ckristim.  fty^wir. 
Z/diocA.  lltnunet.  IhAle.  PuraUie*.  S€tU,  T«d. 

2i)iKS.  WiKKerM,  Gurtt.  Friedr.  Scbicknale 
<Ier  auuu8tini-<chcn  .\nthropologie  von  der 
Verdauininni;  de>  .'■'eniipeluKiuniimiUfl  anf  den 
Syn«xl(.n  y.u  Oraiij;i*  und  Valence  .Vjy  Ma  xur 
Heaction  dcK  Miinclis  Gottticbalk  Ti.r  ilea 
Au};!ii>tini(>niuti.  (/C*-itrrfirift /.d.  hist.  TfiffJ. 
1H54,  XXIV.  3-4-2:  IS55,  XXV.  •JfiS-3a4:  ISil, 
XX  VH.  llxJ-Ai.;;  atid  1K59,  XX1.\.  471-Wl; 
//. 

200K  Rltter,]leini'iili.  Dio  cbrtstiicbe  i'hi- 
loNophio  nach  ihreni  liegrifT.  ihren  iiu>i«'rn 
Vcrhaltniwen  und  in  ilirer  GeHcblcbte  In 
auf  <lie  neuc«iten  Zeiten.  '2  Bde.  GOttincen, 
l»B8-o»,S«.    //. 

2009.  Ilaber,  Joh.  Die  Pbilonopbie  der  Kir^ 
clienvjiter  ...  .  .Miineben.  IKftV,  8*.  pp.  xii., 
3tVJ  +.     //. 

2000».  StOckl,  Albert.  Ge^cbichte  der  PhUo- 
Bophie  del-  imtriMtinclien  Zeit  nut  npecieller 
Iler^'orhebunp;  der  durcb  Hie  bedingten  «pt'Cii> 
lativen  Anthropologic  ...  .  WUra burg,  1830, 
larpe  8«.  pp.  xxvi ,  .'>.'U.     /). 

Porniing  Bd.  II.  of  h\*  "Die  tpcculati^-c  Lrbrr 
vom  MeiMohen  uud  ihrv  Ucachlcbtr."  to  be  oaapMrd 
la  four  tolumca. 

For  the  history  of  the  Huhject,  see,  furtler, 
the  tillcH  and  referenceH  at  the  t)eKinniug  of 
Claw  111.  i*^ect.  1..  and  nlwo  the  followinpe:  — 
No.  r>2,  Cudwortht  91,  Lajrtont  -.*11. 
Priest  ley }  iMl->,  Douelni  2114.  Dod- 
wellf  ini^,  Chlsl&iiUi  211^  Clarket 
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ini'J.  Millcat  212S,  2125-2120,  Dodwell, 
PlttHyauaCbialmUt  2182,Cottat  226:(, 
Bretaclinelder  %  2:t:H  Hastings «  2:;:V2, 

Martin.  Tho  ^cnernl  hi>tortc.s  uf  LhrtMian 
(1octriiu-M  ni|buUo  bo  consultcil,  {liirticulurly 
thorfeof  MilWbhcr,  Ilandbuch,  4  IJde.  (17«7) 
18JJ-Jy,  Jiiul  LrJtrhuch,  ikl  e<l.  by  ^■ou  Ciilln, 
Hupftld,  nud  Ntudeckor,  3  Bdc.  1832-38; 
Uaunigarten-Cruifiu8,  Lehrbuch,  2  Bde.  1' o2, 
and  (hmpemiium  (Vol.  11.  fd.  by  Hiikc),  2 
Bde.  1840-40;  and  llagcnbacb,  Lehrlmch ^  4t\i 
fd.  1857,  traoslntioii  revised  with  valimblo  ad- 
ditions by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  2  vol.  New 
York,  18«l-fi2.  Among  the  very  numerous 
general  works  on  dogmatic  theology,  some  of 
the  more  valuable  for  their  lefuieucea  to  the 
literature  of  tho  Hubject  are  the  following  :  — 
In  Latin,  those  of  I'etau  or  I'etavius  (neo  No. 
o75S),  ThomasHin  (beflt  cd.  by  Zticcariri,  7  toni. 
Venet.  1757,  fol.),  Gerhard  (nee  No.  2000},  Bud- 
deus  (last  ed.  1741,  4o),  Doederlcin  (f'th  cd.  2 
vol.  1797,  8«),  and  Wogscheider  fSth  id.  1S44-; 
in  Oerman,  Bretschneidor'ri  l/andbuch  (4th 
od.,  2  vol.  1838),  Strauu  (see  No.  1130).  Ilabn 
(2d  ed.,  2  Vid.  1856-69),  and  llaso'.s  Hutterus 
JUdivivus  (9th  ed.l858),  with  his  EvangfUsch- 
proUstantitche  Dogmatik  (5th  ed.  1800).  Most 
of  the  grneral  works  of  thiri  kind,  and  worko 
'  on  "biblical  theology,"  like  tho.<«e  of  Kaiser, 
Latz,  Messnor,  C.  F.  Skhmid,  and  lU-us.-*,  aro 
excluded  from  tho  present  catalogne.  .Set, 
however,  Do  Wet  to  and  Von  Ciilln,  .".us.  1700, 
1774. 

2010.  Sibylline  Oracles  (so  called),  n.c. 
120— AD.  430? 

Tbo  best  ctiiioDH  of  tbo  8ibylll;ic  Oracles  arc  Ihorcu 
of  Aleiaadre.  Vol.  I.  I'nri*.  JHdiH.  \*i\,  S",  and 
Frlcdlicb.  I.  ipz.  XhSl.  k^  (/A)  K' o  an  artlcio  iu 
XXxt  Methoditt  Quar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  lK>t,  XXXVI.  iVJ- 
S2IL    n. 

2011.  ThorlacinSf  Birger.  Conspectus 
Doctrinae  Christiuiiac,  qualis  in  .Slbyllia- 
tarum  IJbris  continetur.  (In  F.  MUnter'a 
Miscel.  //.//ni>iij«i.»,Tom.  I.  Fust.  1.,  1S18, 
8».  pp.  113-rv).)     F. 

Pp.  Ijl-loj  treat  "Di!  Statu  i^kt  Mortem." 
8w  alao  No.  2M2. 

2011*.    Reassy     I'douard.      Le.t    sibylle^ 
chr6tionnes.    {Xouv.  lirr.de  Thiol.,  VII. 
192-274,  Stnwbourg,  ISGl,  J-o.)     //. 
See  fwrtieulai  Ij  |>p.  '.;C6,  'iAl. 

2012.  OrigeneSf  fl.  a.i>.  230.  ...  Opi>ra  om- 
nia .. .  .  [E«l.  by  (.'.  and  C.  V.  Do  La  Rue.] 
Gr.  and  S.at.    4  torn.  Par.  1733-59,  fol.     U. 

2012>.  Haet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Bp.  Origen- 
iaua.  I  Prefixed  to  his  ed.  of  Origen's 
OommenUiria,  Koth..ni.  in  s,  f  1.,  I.  1-J.SO; 
also  in  pp.  79-385  of  thf  Apji.  to  Tom,  IV. 
of  De  \a  Hue's  ed.  »if  Ori^^eri  ,     iJ. 

See  Lib.  II.  Qus^t.  \i.  pp.  IT(;-I^.  cd.  Dc  La 
Rue,  on  ibe  oplitluns  of  On^'-n  "Dc  Aoimi," 
where  ibe  doctiiui;  of  pro-oituncc  \<  trrittcil  of; 
—  Q.  ix.  pp.  'J09-'il5,  "  i>c  IU>.'«iiii4.-cti..uc  Mortuo- 
mm:"  — nud  Q.  xl.  pp.  218--;3I.  •  Uo  PtiPiii*  el 
Praniiis."  The  cont'l<>d{uK  wviion  under  tlU 
head,  pp.  23I-'£ii.  treat*  of  tLr  uuuniugor  alwv 
andaliftMa;,  BbowiD,<  ihat  tbo-c  itmm  urc  cficn 
applied  to  a  period  of  lndefiuit'>.  ont  endlCM 
duration.  —  On  OrlReu'a  lifi:  and  opitiiou*  ^eo  aUo 
Thomaalua'B  Origmut,  Niirnbcrg.  IKi;.  8^  (//.), 
aod  Redetienning'B  Orlgtnea,  'I  Abtb.  Bonn,  liMl- 
46,8^.  (B)  Comparo  t»  )  nrtlcln  by  A.  Laiusi-n. 
CkritiiaH  Sram.  Tor  July  uu<\  Sept.  IbSI.  X.  30J- 
S27,  and  XI.  Tl-&i.  rrpublixbed  in  bl4  Ckunhef 
the  Fint  Thrte  CentMrltM.  B(»ion,  1860.  ff.  iH.) 
Sec  alao  No.  3088. 

2012*.  Doncln,  Louis.  IIi.<<toire  des 
mou^'eniens  arrives  dans  regllso  au  sqjet 
d'Origdno  et  de  sa  dortrino  ...  .  Paris, 
(1696?)  1700,  12«.  pp.  358   r.     U. 

2012".  I«oniniatsoli»  Carl  Ileinr.  Eduard. 
...  De  Origine  et  I*rogre«Hu  Ilacrosis 
Origenianae  Pnrtic.  I.  Lip.'^iae,  1840,  4». 
pp.  tL,  14.    D. 


2013.  Ija«t«iitliis,  (1.  \.n.   S06.  ...    Opera 

...     .     [Jtd.  by  J.  B.  \m  Brun  ami  .N.  Lcnglet 

Dufiesnoy.j    2  toni.  Lul.  Par.  174*^,  4".     H. 

On  tbv  imiuoruiiitjr  or  the  m>u1,  ibc  icsurrectioo, 

auii  the  future  lire,  see  In»tU.    Lib.  VII.,  JH  Vita 

beula;  ou  the  nniure  of  tbc  m>u1,  kcc  tbo  treatiae  Dt 

Op{fleio  Dei. 

2ul4.  Aof^stinasy  Aurelins,  Haint  and  Bp. 

itav  particularly  hi.s  Encliiriiliim  ad  Lauren- 
iiiiin,  and  Ih:  Civiiatc  Dei.  ( Opera,  Tom.  VI., 
VII.,  ed.  Benedict.)     H. 

2015.  Gregory  I.  {Lat.  Oregorlus  Mag- 
hm),  Popt^  fl.  A.D.  390.  Dialogorum  Llbri 
IV.    {Optra,  Par.  1705,  U\.,  Tom.  II.)    U. 

Lib.  I  v.,  coll.  S71-474,  coutaiua  much  rclatlof  to  tbc 
falure  life.  Thc.<a  Dialogues  were  in  tho  middle  agea 
a  aort  orclaaaii:  ia  let^cmiarv  litt-ralure,  und  a  princi- 
pal Bource  of  Ibe  popular  uotion:*  about  purgalorj. 

2016.  Jallanns  Pomerlns,  Abp.  of  To- 
hdo,  fl.  A.D.  OSO.  . . .  lIpoyi'uKrToca»i/  sivo  de 
Futuro  Stcculo  Libri  tren  ...  .  Duaci,  1504, 
8<».  —  First  ed.  Lipnia',  15.J0.  4". 

Also  in  La  Riffnc  s  Blbl.  Patnim,  157&,  fU.,  III. 
611-662  (i7.) :  In  IflRUC  >i  Patrot.  XCVI.  4&&-A24  (5.), 
and  other  like  colleciious.  —  Tbo  flrnt  Book  treat*  of 
Death;  the  second  of  the  .^laie  of  Departed  Soala; 
the  third  ofthe  Rcaurrection.   It  ralRCi  many  carlooa 

3ue:itlonM.  The  work  entitled  "La  prngnottleation 
u  Mecle  advenir,'  publUhed  at  Ljoni  in  1533  (sec 
Panzer,  VII.  .M5ti.  n.  '-XT),  and  ascribed  by  Kome  bibll- 
of^rapbers  to  Ik  noil  (iilbrbauld,  \»,  I  prcsame,  merely 
•  traQklaiioQ  of  this  treatise. 

2017.  Seotas  Erlgena,  Johannes,  fl.  a.d. 
858.  ...  Do  l)ivjni\jno  Natnnie  Lil»ri  quinque. 
kiditio  recognita  et  eiiiendata  [liy  C.  B.  Schli;- 
ter].  . . .  Mona-sterii  (juesti)haloruin,  1838,  8». 
pp.  xxviii.,  610  ir.     H. 

Atao  in  Uigae'a  PatnA.  Tom.  CXXIL  (/}.)  — In 
Lib.  V.  Erlgena  treat*  of  tbc  future  lifo.  strongly  op- 
po-iiii-.;  tbo  gross  conception*  coniniou  among  tbt- 
Fattier^,  of  which  be  says,  "  dam  talla  . . .  lege. 
■•t::i<ef.4cius  haesiio  maximoqac  horrore  ooncassui 
tilubo"  (e.  37.  p.  6&.^\  lie  maintains  tbc  doctrine  of 
universal  rcxtoatiou  in  a  peculiar  foriii.  Some  of  hiit 
poems  ore  appended  to  this  volume,  of  which  Carm.  vi. 
and  ix.  rclalu  to  th<;  dcAceut  of  Christ  to  Hades.  On 
his  evrhatology,  mt  I'hristlieb's  Lth*n  ti.  LArt  d*t 
Joh.  ScotUM  Erigtna,  Uotha.  1860,  ^,  pp.  401-435.    U. 

2018.  Mone,  I'mnz  ^o».  Latcinischo  Ilymnen 
dca  Mittelalters,  aus  Ilanditrhrinen  horaus- 
gcgebcn  und  erkl&rt  ...  .  I**  Band.  Lleder 
an  Qott  und  dio  Kngel.  \  II«Band.  Marien- 
liedcr.  I  III"  Band,  fleiligenlieder.  3  Bde. 
Freiburg  Ira  Breisg;;u.  1H53-55,  8*.    IT. 

Tot  a  coUectlos  of  bjmiis  fro  de/tmetU,  oa  tho 
last  Jadgment.  and  "  the  beaveoly  Jtrusalem."  see  1. 
390-437.  Several  of  thcw  will  sl-'o  be  found,  with 
valuable  notes,  in  K.  I)u  M(Til°s  Po*Mit*pop.  Lat.  an- 
t'.rieureaauXIJ*  .Si.tle,  Tariff  1843,  8".  pp.  131-I3M 
(IT.),  and  1.1  his  />  •  tie* pop.  Lat.  du  Moytn  Age,  ibid. 
l'M7,  Jf .  pp.  I0»-1.'4.    B. 

2010.  HonorinS)  Augustoduneniis  (Fr.'n.t^ 

nor^  d'Autun),  fl.  a.d.  U30.    Do  Cognitiono 

VerjD  Vitaj  Liber  unus.   (Appended  to  Atiga»- 

tlni  Opera,  ed.  Bcned.  VI.  ii.  16n-lS2).     H. 

The  latter  port  of  this  work  treats  of  tbc  state  of 

depirtcd  souls,  and,  iu  partirular.  of  the  blesaedoeaa 

of  the  rishtaoua. 

2020.  Ehicidarinm,  sivo  Dialogus  Snmmam 

totius  Chrii<tiane  Theologiie  complectons. 
(  Appended  to  Anselmi  Opera,  Lut.  Par.  1721, 
fol.,  pp.  457-4«7.)     //. 

Aiao  In  Migne  s  PtHrU.  CLXXII.  110»-1186.  (#.)  — 
Tho  third  Book  of  the  KlwMarititm,  pp.  47&-487,  re- 
lates to  the  future  life,  and  is  an  Important  docu- 
ment in  illustration  of  the  opiuiuua  prevalent  on  tho 
subject  in  the  middle  srcs.  This  trcatis*  has  been 
incurrocdjr  n«';rit>cd  to  An-^'lm.  nnd  w.is  published 
separately  under  his  name,  Pari!>.  1060,  U^,  and  Li^gt, 
lj«6.  W*,»a  well  as  iu  ^arioiu  cdiiiuus  of  his  works. 
It  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aliclard.  to  Linrrano, 
to  (JuUxTt  do  Nogrnt.  aud  to  AVil.inm  of  Coventrv. 
But  tbcm  *4vniH  to  bo  little  rca«ou  Tor  •<nubt  that  It 
l>elonr«  to  Honorius.  See  JTIsf.  Ut.  d^  In  Prance. 
XII.  1B7.  —  For  various  earlv  Ter«lons,  «<  e  I'unrcr.  V. 
289  (Index),  under  LueidariMM;  Main,  Nn^.  M«i3-fUi2, 
uader  Boturiie  Augu^lodimttuie ;  Dublin's  Tf/p. 
Anttq.  I.  343.  II.  .'M7 :  Rnsnet,  art.  Lutrtdairtf  and 
GrA»<«,  Li»krb.  einer  aUgem.  LUerarge^ch.,  II.  it.  Wit, 
in.  It  has  been  translated  into  ItalUnt.  Prtmek; 
$h,  Gmwm,  Dvtek,  /eeloMdie,  Swdttk.  Dmdak, 


^Mtk, 
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riu*  *fn  >olk<fei>v  f~<*  MkkkrUkkrren,  udjpTet 
*f  'let  Norduke  L;:*-r:aaT-iSfaxufau<l  t#^J  C  J. 
BraiKlt.    Kjobenharn.  lS4:i,  ^.  pp.  xxxti.,  1<iK. 
(AV/rt/uie  tAiUl-rifUr.  VII.,     AT. 
With  » leamel  Itiu--j<iuctlfla. 

2»/^l-  Pctra*  Z^/«<»'//-rfw,  Bp.  of  FarU,  call«l 
MoQxJlfr  Stnifnlwrum,  fL.  kJb.  1141.  ...  .'feu- 
teotiarvm  Lib.  I J II.     Parinui,  IMS,  S*.  ff.  (>«>, 

Litt.  IV.,  DiMiAct.  xJiU<-(.,  Illtrinf  ■  bmbj  curioai 
qoeitlo&A  oioomiiAs  tte  reaarrcctJMi  aiid  tb«  fatarv 
•t«te.  Tbi«  v»rk  wf  tk«  "  MMter  u%  8«atencn°  wu 
for  «eQtiir»e<  ti<«  trxt-boofc  of  scbolattic  ib««l«C7. 
Tike  riumlttr  vf  curam^vurim  apvo  it  U  ixotetiM : 
PiU.  in  kit  tr«BiUe  D€  iUuttriUma  AngUae  Sertpivri 
Inu,  ncktJiu  op  <mM  hundred  and  wLtt§  ccatpiin^il  Lr 
KociUta  viitrrs  alube.  An  od.  of  this  wof  k,  sitii  tt« 
Bumata  ThcUcffUa  vt  Tboa»aa  Aauiaa*.  »a<  p-^tL 
t/T  ib«  AtfO^  MlTue  Id  4  rol..  Pads.  1841.  Ur(c  (f*. 
'Z^.i     Older  e>liti(rti*  ftre  Tefy  nuinerouj. 

For  mom*  of  tbc  ommC  Inportaat  eommeatator*  mi 
Prtrr   l>oni ba.nl.  »re  below.  Nm.    ^<a*.  202tib.   -^/:, 
aim*.    :Oir.    ;i;Z7^.     Besides    Uioee.    tbc    following 
writer*,  fjunoai  in  tt^ir  daj.  at*j  be  named,  «h"««  , 
thott^u  coocemios  tbe  fatare  life  will  ><«  found  Id 
ibrir  "  Qortiicm*"  on  the  "Book  of  Senienci-«:" — 
Htariea*    (JoetliaU,    or    Boalcolliua.    Guudavctiti*. 
Ooctvr  SolmnU.  fl.  a.D.  IXW);  Bkbardua  de  MHia 
villa  iMlddlrtoni.  Dortor   SoUdus  et  Orpionu.  a.d.  < 
I'StO:    M^ln*   de    Columna    (Coloonai,   Roni;inu<, 
l>o'.l'jT  FundatUttmuM.  a.d.  1296;    Ri\  rr.uifl.-    Li.l 
ilu*,  A.v.  1.101:  Aniontua  Andreas,  Doctor  DulciJtMw.  ■ 
4.D.  1*)H;  HcTVKu*  .NatalU  <Henr^  de  N'-<lc:ioci.  A.r». 
ISIi:   l'mnci*ra«  de  Mayroala.  Doctor  Illuminatua 
AnttuM.  MagiMter  AhtlrnttiuHum.   ad.    1Mb;  Petru*  i 
Aareolus  (Auriol   or  Oriol).  Doctor  Facundttt,  a.d.  i 
13/1 ;  J(«anoe<  Itauolls,  Doctor  OrdinatltrimuM.  A.n.  I 
\3T2:  and  William  Occam,  or  Ockhaui.  JMxtor  Singu-  { 
larU.   InvincibillM,    and    VenerabllU    Incrplor,    a.d.  ' 
133^1.     For  the  editions  of  their  work*,  ar<-  FabrScius  ! 
or  Cave.  | 

2022.  OCto,   or  OtltOy   PrUintjrnfi/.  fl.   .\.d.  j 
1144.     Chrrnii.nn  ...     .     BiwHca*',  l.%riO,  f.l.       ' 
Alio  fu  Vol.  I.  Pt.    I.  of  DrstisluA'H  Grmt.  ffUt.  , 
muMt..  Krancof.  lbt&.  and  1670,  fnl.     Lib.  VIII.  trrau  I 
."Do  Fine  Mundi,  Antlchrisli  Persccutiooe,  it  Mor- 
tuonim  Knurrrciiotie."    Seo  PIQ^fe,  Gt»tM.  d.  Glau- 
bma  an  Unittrmrhkelt,  III.  ii.  Vt,  d. 

•2at£',.  Hugo  Etlicrlanuv,  fl.  a.d.  1177.  De 
AuiiiKi  (,'oriM>ro  jam  fxiita.  roldiiia*,  ir4(>,  So. 
AUo  "llli  lie  title? :  —  "  Dc  Rojcn'MU  Aiilniaruin  i\b 
InffH*  ■■  Iri  ft:c  f>rfAo'/oam«/ra|>Aa  of  fJrviixii",  15<!J», 
U,\..  II  \Mr,  V:.:A  ,//..;  U\  \.n.\'.\vim*  Bi'.t.  I\it>iim, 
l.-.7r>,  fol  .  VIII.  ZM-A'JH  (//.t,  and  Mi-jm- s  J'atr<.l. 
''("II.  Ii;r-'-'.i>  //. )— lie  mnintaitu  it  at  iit(  n  iiinr 
t>i-  ill  li\tT<''l  from  hfll  nny  time  l/'fore  tbc  ilay  of 
lu'lt'TiKM.t  liv  ni'Titnn-  »•  jiti'I  the  pniyri^  nml  «lm< 
of  ill,-  uriiuu. —  JHeteim'iir. 


XIT. 


tT%ix  a  P.  Joman^  Mariun  ...  .  lBsrrkl«tA.liii, 
161:2,4».  pp.  196  -. 
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cent  <ir  B^auraif;  fl.  A.D.  vl4.  or  iVirr<«- 
VimcCBtlm*.  >pecalaiD  mi-ralr.  Str.  «- 
buarg,  J.  Jfc-ji/*/* w.UTf.',  Urge  it4.  .  4T4  le«\ rs 
62  lines  to  a  pa«^.  2  c^A.'i     B. 

The  vtocii^  of  Liu.  IL  oJ-^  lcatc»>  treats  "I>eX»- 
TJasiaii  '  It  prr^eiiU  t.vb  f.-rat  t».:ae>»  ti.-  botk«.s 
enrreniiu  the  tt.iidi<^  af<r»  on  iljc  tat  jrci  of  tbe  future 
life-  Vio'.ieat  of  &c^(.t;a«  i»  tc-f  prE.er».l  j  rejarCe^ 
as  the  coap.Kr  c'  tbe  iS^<Wina  Mor^t.  ihum^  H 
passes  uMier  ki>  aaae. 

QO^Gk.  BoBa-rentikra,  .^yriK/  and  Oird. 
'oriffinalljfQiuvAiiui  di  Pi«UimxA-y  Z>n(rf(r 
.Srraphictu,  fl.  a.d.  12^.  ...  t>per»  omnU 
...     .    7  tum.     Lvplvni.  1C<>,  lU.     N. 

r>B  tbe  future  life,  see  bt«  Qwm*tio»€»  in  lih.  IT. 
Senumddrum.  T).%l.  xliii.-L.  Ofp.  V.  ii.  M&-UC: 
al»o  hi*  Arcr.io^iMM.  Pun  tii..  Opf.  VI.  iS-M;  his 
DiatA  SaUtia.  lit-.  i\..  \..  liiW.  pp.  317-2;  and  hia 
Somofuiwrn,  <x.  3.  4.  Oyp.  Vll.  117-12&. 

2027.  Thomas  .Ufuinat,  Saint,  calle<l  Doctor 
Auytliciu^  fl.  A.2'.  12^.  ...  Svoima  totivj 
TlifKilo^ae  ...  .  5  pt.  in  one  toL  Colonls 
AgrippiriJ*-,  1622,  UA.     H. 

Lditifios  terj  numerous.  On  the  qcestlona  relat> 
\xi%  to  tbc  future  life.  »>ee  Snpplemett  to  Part  IIL  Q. 
Ixix.-xclx.  pp.  B5-165,  takm  froai  his  coBimestaiy 
on  Peter  Lombard's  Ftmrth  Book  of  Stmtmem. 
(Conip.  No.  3021.)  Tbe  same  wilt  be  foaud  in  his 
Oprra.  Tom.  XIII..  Venet.  I'lO.  4*.  i  £r.)  —  Per  refer. 
euces  to  manj  recent  works  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  seo 
Hagenbach's  Text  bo^k  o/  tMe  Hutoiy  of  Doctrima, 
ed.  bj  H.  B.  Smith,  ^  151.  n.  9,  cr  L  3r7,  38(>. 

2027*.  Albert  as  Magnvt^  Bp.,  fl.  a.d.  1290. 
Commcntarii  in  IV.  Lib.  Sentuutiamni. 
(Opera.  Lupd.  1651,  foL.  Tom.  XVI.)    //. 

On  tb«  future   life,  see  pp.  002-930.    CoMp.  Kaa. 

17,  18. 

2027^  Martini,  Raymnndiu,  fl.  a.i>.  1278i.  ... 
I'ngio  Fidei  adverHus  Mauros  ct  J«da»o«,  cum 
ObstervationibuH  Josephi  de  Voisin,  et  Intro- 
dtictione  Jo.  Benedicti  Carpzovl  ...     .    Lip- 

Kia«,  IfiST,  fol.  pp.  (<)).  120,  iMM  u  .     l\B. 

Rarlicr  edition.<i,  164:2.  I65I.  — On  the  resurreetioo« 

■c€  pp.  2M-'.5H;  '■  Quod  i<mn<^R  Ihant  In  Infemom 
u.s(;u»"  nd  Chri«iuni."  pp  OtS-Cl";  "He  d«*»ce:jsn 
(■hrl>ti  ad  inferos.'  pj-.  hT.5-^76.  The  book  is  fbll  cf 
ilabliiuical  learning. 

2^i27«^.  Duns  S':<.ius,  .Idmnn.-s.  DiKlor  SnUilis, 
fl.  A.i>.  inOO,  ...     In  <iuiitii(>r   I.ibms  >>ntcn- 


2    Vol.   AntvtTp. 


.\lexait(lj;r  dc  Ales  or  HalcH,  />or 
Irrrf'ii'nrliiifs,    ll 


1*230.     I  mv.iHm 
Col.  AKiij..    liVi-J, 


•.•CO. 

/iir     irrrf  n'lirlutfx,    11.     \.P. 
'I'liiM.I'iiri.'t     Siiiiilii.-i.      4   |»t. 

fol.     /;/.. 

P.irt  Hi.  curiiaiii.4  Iti.o  <«p<<culBtion.«  about  the  future 
lif.-. 

21)24.  Oulllrlmus  .Mr\rnu!!  or  Arrrrnus 
( Fr.  CifUillauine  tV  Ann  r'jw  ).  Hpof  P'r{<, 
11.  .\.i>.  riUO.  ...  (>i'<ri  (iiimi.i  ...  ".  2  vol. 
I'arisiiK,  1»>74.  f-.j.  (Mid-,  of  Um«  ,F«>uit  Collriro 
ill  lloston.' 

In  111-*  Mvork  Da  l'nii-rr»o.  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  (Vol.  I. 
;  p.  «yi'J-7ri4:.  the  ir.ith-  r  in-:\t.,(ir  t'lo  futuro  .statp.  S'^e 
K<>  Pr  Urtriftiitiiniiltim  Saiirl<jrur»,  I.  .1I5-3'Z8. 
II<-tiM'u  \io  |iM-:ji<-(  in  tin'  otiipjiiMn:  licll  in  the  in- 
''  ri(ir  of  the  e.irlli.  Hut,  tint  iiunil't-r  of  liie  reprnliale 
iinineiiselycxceciliiiK  th;it  oflhc  elect,  the  (jwhI  bishDp 
1^  seriously  pcrji'.t'M.-*!  by  tlie  qni-ttion,  ■'qiialiter  in- 
'<Tiiiis  cnplet  oniii''^  iliiruiiatd"."  S'"'<'  //i>f.  Lit.  <I« 
la  France,  XVIII.  3TO-37i.     Comp.  No.  06J. 

21)2:').  Monctn   fWinonrtisis,  tt.  A.h.  V2W,     Li- 
b»  i  <iuiii(iiio  udvciHUs  Cathan«  ot  Valden.se:^, 
..    nunc  prinitiDi  rdidlt  ...  T.  A.  KicchiniuH. 
Uoniu'.  I74:j.  fol. 

Dcfenrls  the  doctrines  of  the  rcsurreetion  of  the 
b«Ml\ ,  a  Kcnernl  judgment,  &c.  nKoinsl  the  Catharl. 
Th<'  vnrk  Is  of  ^ome  Iniporttincc  fer  tlio  history  of 
"pliiionn.  See  FIiirro.  Geach.  de*  Glauhena  an  Pn- 
-terhlichkeit,  III.  il.  99-106. 

2020.  fjucas  Tudemis,t].  A.n.  1236.  Do  altora 
Villi.  Ki(loi<|ue  ConlrovcrHilH  a<lvci^na  Albi- 
gtiiNitii'.i  Krrores  Libri  111.  ...     Notia   illus- 
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tiariiin    QiiH'.stioncs 
lt.2u.  fol.     liL. 

See    ii;e    eoiiinientury   uti  Lib.    IV.    Diit.    xlii!.-l. 
Tills  ooc-upieH  Vd.  X.  of  hi-;  Cfj>rrn,  Luc;d.  1639,  foJ. 

2ti27'i.  DuranduH  a  Sancto  Porclano 
(  Fr.  Durand  dc  St.  Pour^aln^  (luili- 
«'liiui>,  l>iH-ti>r  Ju .otliithsiniiiy.  11.  A. P.  ItilS.  ... 
In  S<'iit<'iitiiis  tIm'.  il.tj^iras  I'etri  Lonil',i:i!i 
('otiiiucnt.'u  iortiin  Lih:  i  -inutiior  ...  .  Lt:«- 
(hini,  1. '•'.>.'.,  fol.  pp.  •):.(>  ;  .  //. 
()u  tbc  future  life,  se"  pp.  ^77-960. 

2027«.  Chumnus,  or  NathanaSl,  Nic-- 
l.horii.'^.  11.  A.r>.  i:>*20.     i^oi-  Nos.  1072,  1672*. 

202.S.  Rolley  MuhiiTii, of  I/a}npoU(o/lm  calltd 
U)(-hai<l  Hainpole  if  il.  a.i>.  134v.  Stimn- 
lii.^  ("oiiHcicntia'.  or  Tin-  l*ricke  of  Conr^cit-nct. 

Thl<  eiirio'.is  work  i*  dl\ided  into  seven  part.*. 
treailng.  I.  Of  Mans  Natuir.  II.  Of  the  WoriJ. 
II!.  or  Death.  IV.  Of  Puri:ator\.  V.  Of  the  D«j 
of  Jndstment.  VI.  Of  Hill.  Vll.'of  Heavru.  Thcrr 
are  nunieroii.i  manuscript  copies  of  \Up  |>ocm  in  thf 
Hodleian  and  other  llbr.^rles.  but  i:  doe*  net  apjesr 
to  have  Ihvn  jminl^'d.  For  a  full  ucvt-tiiit  of  it.  «il6 
copiouft  extracts,  bv  .1.  R.  Yates,  see  the  Arrkcotoais 
of  the  Soe.  of  Ant'iq.  of  lAjndon.  XIX  Sl4.-3So  i«.»; 
compare  Wai  tou'i  Uisl.  of  Knglith  Pottry,  II.  ^-43. 
ed.  of  lliMO. 

2029.  Vcglus,  Maplu'ii!?  (//<??.  Maffw  Veffio> 
1406-5S,  Dt*  (Jtiatnor  Iloiuiniss  Novi.Hsiroi*. 
(MttTima  Bill  Patrnm,  lt.77.  fol.,  .\XVI.74^ 
754.)     A.,  n. 

2029*.  Oeorgins  Grmistus,  or  FUtho,  fl.  jl3. 
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14^  GeorgH  Qemisthi  PlethoiiU  ct  Michac- 
lU  Apostolii  [fl.  A.D.  1440]  OratioueM  fuuebres 
duae,  in  qiiibus  de  luiuiurtalitatu  Animi  ox- 
ponitur.  (Jr.  ^unc  iirimuui  c  M8S.  etlidit  U. 
GuHt.  FUllelxip:     Lipsiae,  1703,  8«. 

aoSO.  Dlonysinii  de  Leewia  or  de  Len- 

-Hrl«9  alias  Rifcel  or  Rycfcely  Carilm- 
siensisy  1394-1471.  Quatuur  iiuuirittinia  dijo- 
nisij  cartliiwiensis.  x.p.  [Antwerp,  Math. 
Goesf  1486 L  4«>.  (114  leaves*,  26  or  27  lines  to 
a  page.)— Also  Dclfl,  1487, 1491,  4o,and  many 
other  editions. 

This  work  U  idcntiQeil  in  the  Cataloffoe  of  the  Bod- 
teUn  Llbrarj  with  the  CordiaU.  Sec  No.  :m\.  Dio- 
njaius  U  ceujiuretl  bjr  Uellarmlue  Tor  iualuiniuiii.c 
that  MUli  In  purgatorf  ar«  uot  sure  of  tht-ir  lliikl 
ulrutioa. 

3031.  Cordiale,  hiiic  Liber  Qnatuor  Noui8si« 
morum. 

For  the  numerous  earljr  cdltloDi  and  translation* 
of  tbii  worit,  ci-e  llain.  ^p.  BiU.  art.  Cordiale  (who 
AtseTlhe*  twetitjf  eight  priuicl  ticfo -j  a.h.  15U0),  or 
Pancer.  V.  105.  una  Krunct.  att.  i^uahior.  etc. ;  and. 
for  a  full  aocount  of  Oaxtoii'ii  clidon  (t  the  F^nclish 
oranfltation,  1480,  see  Utbdin'i«  Ty/i.  An(iq  .  I.  7i-K<, 
oottip.  II.  329,  XiO.  Accor1<ni{  to  ihc  Pr<-|i>giie  of  Ihls 
traualation.  the  book  is  called  Tue  CordyaU,  because 
It  is  ao  Important  that  the  urticlcs  trented  of  should 
he  *'  eordiaUg  enpriutcd  lu  us."  Another  title  of  tho 
work  i*  Metfiorare  Noriuima,     The  flrM  edition  nas 

Srlntcd  at  Paris  in  1473  or  1474.  —  See,  further, 
OS.  2030.  3036. 

2032.  Savonarola,  Girolamo  (Ixit.  Hierony- 
mu.'t;,  1452-1408.  Dialogue  Spiritutt  ct  Aniniie 
...  .  Venctii.s,  153S.  —  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1G33, 
12»,  and  GratianoiHili,  1668,  12». 

Ao  Italian  tranihition  Venice,  1547,  8^.  The  vrnrk 
Is  in  seven  Books,  of  w  liicii  (he  sixiti  tivat*  "  De  Vita 
futura."  the  seventh  "Dc  Vita  Pairi«  coele.itia." 

2033.  Dominic  us  de  Neapoii.  ...  Opus- 
culuni  de  tlnali  Judiciu,  do  inA'rnoct  Ghnia 
ParadiKi  quod  Kostiriiini  de  SuiniN  uppellatur. 
[Naples*,  BrrtfioM  Hihing,  I4t7,]  4». 

In  Italian  verse,  though  with  a  Latin  title.  See 
Bruuet. 

9034.  Mar'snn,  Petr.  Orntio  dicta  ...  in  die 
aflcenioniit  de  iniiiiortalituto  aninie  ...  .  n.  p. 
or  D.  [Home,  Stcph.  J*lannck;  about  1483J, 
4*.  (6  leavetf,  33  line;*  to  a  page.) 

3035.  Opas  de  Natur&  Anima;  rationnli.s,  Im- 
mortalitato  Aniniw,  Inferno  ct  Paradi-o.  Vc- 
netiis,  14«4,  fol. 

"  Ouvrage  curicux,  et  fert  rare."— J>«  Btire.  Pan- 
ler,  perhaps  rightlj,  gi\cs  tho  title  as  beginning  "  Do 
Natura,"  etc.,  wittiout  the  word  "  Opus." 

3036.  [Vliederhoven,  Gerardus  a].  Quat- 
tnor  iioiiisiini.i.  [Deventer,  14{»5,J  4».  (02 
leaves,  the  l.-int  blank,  '28  lincM  to  a  l>age.) 

At  the  end  the  work  Is  cilleil  "  Cordfalo  quatucr 
Douissimorum."  Thi<,  and  other  editions  of  the 
(hrdiaU,  as  al^o  of  the  Dutch  translation  entitled 
"  Die  vier  Uicr^te.  '  are  iiseribcd  by  Holtrop  to  (Jcrar- 
d'««  n  Vliedcrhovpii  at  their  author. — Cat.  Liir.  Sarr. 
XV^  impr..  quotquot  in  Bfhl.  Rtg.  Hagana.  etc..  p. 
293.  Home  Oilitiuus  begin  with  the  vorus  "  Memorarc 
D0vi48ima  lua." 

2037.  Sermones  quatnor  nouiiuiimoruni. 
{Antwerp,  Math.  6V^.«,  June  21,  1487,]  4". 
(121  l4?ave<4,  31  lines  to  a  page.) 

9038.  CanaleSyJohanncM,  fVrrarienjti>.  LIImt 
nouiter  editii:«.  Do  ct-l^'.-tti  vita.  ...  In  pri- 
DiiH.  De  naturtt  Aniiuu  nitionalis.  De  ini- 
mortalitate  Aninie.  De  inlV'rno  ct  cniciatn 
Aninie.  De  piirady^)  ct  felicitato  Aiiinie. 
rVenice,  Dec.  19,  I4tt4,j  fol.  (72  leaves,  44 
lineM  to  a  p:ige.) 

See  Panzer.  111.  S5C,  n.  1^7,  and  ffatn,  n.  6892. 
who  give  Ferrarlensls  as  the  Buruamc. 

2039.  Tractntna  d<>  .\]i]mr!tionibuM  ot  Re- 
ceptaciili.s  aniinmiini  cxiitarnni  curporibiiH 
[by  Jacobus  de  CluwiJ  ...  .  Libellus  de 
Raptn  anime  Tundali  ct  eiins  visiono  de  Penis 
infernl  et  Paradisi  gaudiis.  De  spiritu  Gui- 
donlM  satis  horribilis  historia  [by  Joh.  Goblus] 
...  .  Do  Anime  ratiuiialis  iuimortalitHte  ut 
•tatu  oitu  pout  mortem  [by  Gull.  Ilouppe- 


lande]  ...  .  [Cologne,  May  S,  1496,]  4«. 
(Sig.A-K.) 

See  /lafn,  n.  I5&43;  Panxer,  I.  314.  ooa.  274,  275; 
IV.  276,  n.  274. 

2040.  Denyae,  NJc.  Speculum  Mortalium. 
sen  Commeutarius  super  Quattuor  Novissi- 
miH.  Parisiis,  F.  BegimKlt^  1501I,  8«.  —  Also 
Culuuiae,  1532,  8o. 

2041.  [Oillebanld,  ncnnft].  La  prognosti- 
cation du  aiecle  advcnir.   i<i^'{.    Sec  No.  'JvJlO. 

2f)42.  [Werdmuller,  or  IVermCller, 
OthoJ,  1511-1552.  The  IIoikj  of  llie  l-ayihtnl. 
declaringe  breefely  A  clearcly  the  Uesuiic- 
tion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  piust,  and  of 
our  true  essentiall  bo<lies  to  come:  ...  . 
With  an  enident  probatio  that  there  i.s  an 
eternall  life  of  tho  faithfull,  &  euerlasting 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  Translated  by 
Mile»  Coucrdale  out  of  high  Almaine.  Lon- 
don. Huffh  Singleton,  1579,  16«. 

A)<o  in  Co\'erdnlc'!«  RemaxHM,  Cambridge,  Parker 
So:.,  ISW,  8»,  pp.  iy^'£t6.    U. 

204T  Catharinus  {Tial.  Catarino',  Am- 

iMiHiii-i,  Avp.  Upu.«iciil:i,  mji;;nii  <  x  imrto  jam 
cilita  ct  ab  Auct«)ie  rccognita  ac  repurgata 
...    .    Liigduni,  1542, 4«.    BL. 

The  following  arc  among  the  trcatl.<iea  In  this  col- 
lection :—"De  UnivemHli  omnitini  Ikiorte.  et  omnium 
Resurrecdone  Futura  ac  Ju.licio  iliicruo  :'— "  Do 
Veritate  Purgstorii :"  —  •' De  lUnoruui  Prarinio  ae 
Snppticio  Malorum  .Cterno  ct  Vcru  I;;iii;  Inferui ;"  — 
"  De  Statu  fuiuro  Puororum  sine  .Sacramento  decf- 
deotium."  Theycouiniu  many  curious  thingiv.  Cutl-.u- 
rinua  describes  the  Inst  j<i<lgiiient,  ait  Dupiu  remarkii. 
"comme  si  DIeu  lui  avoii  rcvct6  cc  qui  »'y  pa^KcrUk" 
(NouctUe  BibUotk'que,  etc.,  i«  W..  XVI.  7.)  Utibah 
Used  iufanta  will  lie  placed  neither  on  lhL<  right  nor 
the  left,  but  behind  the  Jud(;e.  ^Ulo^  face  thejr  will 
not  lice.  As  to  their  tinal  coudltiou,  Catharirtua  pre- 
sents a  more  cheerful  view  than  moxt  of  the  Cuthotie 
doctors.  He  dors  uot,  indee<l,  admit  them  to  heaven, 
but  supposes  that  this  earth  will  be  renovated  for 
their  abode,  where  tliej  will  live  happilj,  luvi/ig  ^d 
praising  God,  and  i-«H:eiviog  frequent  visits  from 
angels  and  glorified  spirits. 

2044.  Ales(F«-.I«'Oisean},  Pctrns.  De  utro- 
qiio  .le.su  Cliristi  Advcntu,  ac  gcncrali  Jinli- 
cio,  ...  de  Mortuorum  Suscitatione,  do  Ptt>nis 
Inferui  et  Gloria  Paradisi,  Opus  turn  Carmine 
Itiin  Prosa  Oratioikc  scriptum.  Parisiis,  1552, 
4».  — Also  ibid.  1601,  4",  nn«l  1591,  fol. 

2045.  Cartbeny,  Je.^n  de,  d.  1580.  Des 
qttatro  novissiuiesou  ii.'i.Hdeniieresilorhommo 
...     .     Anvers,  l.'7:j,  l(.o. 

In  Latin,  ibid.  I5BH.  16';  Grnnan,  Dillingen.  1507. 
8".  I  do  uot  know  the  date  of  the  original  edition  in 
Latin.  There  are  several  editions  of  the  French 
translation. 

2046.  Le  livre  des  IV  fins  dernieres  de 

rixmime;  h  wtvoir,  de  la  ni«»rt  ct  du  Ju??'- 
meiit  dernier,  des  peines  <l'enfer  et  des  joy»-« 
de  panidis,  trtuluit  du  iatin  en  fianQois  pr 
Jean  do  Cartheuy;  avec  la  <iueiel!e  et  l» 
dispute  lie  I'amo  damn6o  avec  mm  corps,  ml."- 
en  rymo  franQoise.  Lyon,  1592,  IC".  —  AI?*.' 
Troye-s,  160J,  12». 

2047.  Garcaens,  Joh.  RUchlein  von  der 
Seeleu  Orth.  Stan<le,  Thun  und  Weseii  ...  . 
M  umberg,  1561, 12<».  —  Also  Wittenberg,  1569, 
8<». 

204<^.  Pineili,  Luca.  Di.ssertatio  de  Statu 
Aiiini:truui  in  altcro  Seculo.  Ingolstadii, 
1577,  4«.  pp.  08.— i:d.  'M:\,iLid.  1581,  4<»,  pp. 
75;  "  De  altera  Vita  et  Aiiimarnm  in  ea  Statu. 
Libri  duo,'*  etc.  Colonire,  1005,  sra.  12«>,  pp. 
418  +:  iVd.  ItilO,  Vy. 

An  Italian  translation,  Venice.  1C04.  8«,  and  Torino. 
16UJ,  1J«:  French.  Paris,  ltiU7,  lJf>. 

2049.  Barbieri,  Giovan  Luigi.  Delia  morte 
e  deir  anime  separate  di;iIoghi  VIII.  Del 
Panulisodiali^hi  X.  E  del  ^iiftrno  dialo;;hi 
IX.  Bologna,  1581,  4«;  ibfJ.  1002.  1009, 1011, 
80.  — Also  Alesmndria,  15D0,  4o;  Brescia,  1G03, 
8». 
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Toy).   Oranada,   Lni«    de   ( L^t.   Ludorictj* 

Granatenslfl,-    .Silva    i>M:i>n:m,   (pii   fre>- 

queiitfr  in  C<)iiri<>nil)U'«occtirr<-r»';*'»lf'nT.    Ln^- 

duni,  15^2,  ^- — Also  i^alnuiDtic.if.  !.>•.,  4^. 

P»rt    in.    irtrAl*  of  the    F«»»jr   L^«t  Tfcin?*.     The 

treatiae  of  I.ai«  d«  Grmns'la  />e  ^"xVi<>r  Soritti'HU 

mn»  pahtisLe'l  a:  Antwerp  in  1>Aiu  <  «>aj<i-iCtion  ^kkJa 

f»o  ot^j-T^  <  ti  tQe  taice  Mi'jijet-i  l>v  j -ar.  d^-  Ca-ihenj 

a;1  Aerr-*^    I^osi.  Topiari  .'.  alict  <i..I'--  D  ii.in.  j  ic 

r  n    •iTi   Pri*«.-.e.     Ad   iLaitan   :ra'.  ..ui.  •.  .    >tiuce, 

IW'J.  .^ 

•2;i01.  Caper,  or Cnyper  Au/.CuprieitS/, 

I^ur*  ritiii.'O.  ...  liuatU"r  Il';:ij:.iii;.i  Ni-vi-i^i- 
niH,  M«ir-<.  Jndicium.  lufermi-,  ilaii'ii.*  ("u-Ii: 
.■.\IV,    i.oijck.nilnKi.     Coloniac,    loSt,    ^*'. — 

•JiTil*.  Hoii'vraertf  .><tban  I>.')|>tt<U.  De  vSit 
wttr-'*!-.  v.sii  «!..•  «li.<it,  v:iii  liet  iK»rdo«;l.  van 
d'«euw;fh  lev»-n.  v:ni  kW  |>yne  d».T  hellen.  ... 
'1  Aniv. .fj^n,   hy  i.'hriiUoffd  J*lantyn,  15^* 

-i*.  I>J».  •'■■'..'i 

2-)52.  Hamclmamif  Hcrm.  Dc  Recordatiune 
...    'ir-.i:!.  n-     .\(.»viK'*.m'>rum    ...     .     Oldoub. 

i.>s:%  V. 

20^.'<.  Santoro,  Juan    Basil io.     Di9car:$4>   de 

ivs  r';r.(  f.ii:;;ire.i  duU'Iu  vjiu  laa  Almuji.  I'ani- 
plojia.  |.'>>ii,  i/'. 

2364.  Costerua,  Francijiruj).   Libellns  de  qna- 

tnor  Novi-isinii-  hiiniaiia>  Vit«'  ...  .  Crac.>- 
vift.,  lf>x;.  \m:)-:  •j;->.  — Al^  PHderl>orna?,1613, 
I"*,  |.|i.  2»;S:  lianihorTa-.  li*2t. 

A  'Jrrman  trauflutioa.  DillioKen,  1088,  1'/*;  C61a. 
isr.'.  1615.  ir*. 

2050.    .Salazar,    Francisco    de,    1537-159D. 

Afpcto-i,  y  o>ii>«idfrMcione.s  deuotas  h-.bre  Ih 
(|natr<)  .Noui^^-'jinKw.  ABadida^i  a  lo.s  exon-i- 
cius  dfl  B.  v.  H.  I^nnciodc  I>n-ola  ...  .  Iiu- 
l)n»>si<.n  wxta.  Pamplona,  1C60,  '.:>.  —  Barce- 
loDa,  17G*>.  l^.  pp.  .xii.,  322. 

,  First  p'lJ.Jisbci  by  Pere*.  in  hU  .Sumru/i  Thfl., 
Ma/1ri<J,  I'J.''.  Nunieruui  etlhh  ns.  Translati  I  into 
J^tin.  /::'.>  III.  f'<i  ruffnett.  Frenrk.  Du'rh.  Kngl>'i, 
—  '■  ;:.'i  i!.o  :i.i';.  •* '{  nc  Slnn'-i  ■»  C  n^i.-rsjoii.  rrUii-.id  to 
Priuci   :.  ~.  ■— f.-Vrffiau.  aud  JUyrian. 

20Cti.  BroiiHtln,    S'^iiliimis.    Tra«-i:itus    »lc 

qu:'':        I!':.::!!'    '      .  .   -^iiiiis.      Lovaiiii,  I,")'.)^, 

2').',  V  Ilicllino,  C  ■!  :'  !!'..  Pre. li' lie  ^MJ.•..^  i 
<li:a::r"  '.      •      -  .  :  .      s     <>'  •'i.  JtJOl,   i  • 

A    J.'iti.i   I  .i:  f.    ('.,   p--.    ]t.'.',    U",l  ;.    i..  .;, 

IGTT.H';  Uuuijiji...  1    l'r;i-i..j.  i«",l(;. 

20r»7.  Ortiz  Lucio,  Fran;  i.-o.    !)«>  r.s  <|r.atr-i 

N<'\  i- JliO".,    V     I.,  l.iatf*     (iO    la     Villi     l:\l!'i      i;;. 

Ma.lni,  (|«U2,  <!>,;  lolO,  So. 

20.')^.  Escrivn,  Fraiui-co.  Pi^nu.^'n  soi.-i- 
los  <niati  >  .vi'\  iv-:i;iirM,  MvuTtr,  .Iiiy.ii.  ;  ,>- 
lieniu.  y  (.l(>;;.i.  Valencia,  1601,  l-.  — AI^.  ;'. 
vol.  ii/i(l.,  ]t,l(  ,  -I\ 

20.v.».  StephenR,  .T.,  p.D.  A  (loM  Ch.ilu  <f 
Four  Links  i.»  d-aw  Pi^..ir  SoiiN  !•>  liu-ir  «lc- 
Kircfl  Habitation,  or  F.-iir  Last  Thiiii:^,  viz. 
I)i'atli.  wliicli  is  nil.  t  ("ortaiu.  Ju<lKm«'iif, 
u!ii.-h  is  nio~t  Strict.  !I.li,  whicli  U  ino<t  Di- 
innl,  aii'l  Jli-avcn.  wIim  h  i.s  most  Delijrlitful 
...     .     [  I.<<in!lun.  j  r..j).,    "^ 

2J>."»l!'-».  Bos-HC   iLif.    Bessn  i«s),    Pic-rro  de. 

('>';;ii[il  :i  ;is  iIh'oIdi^i.j-.l-'  .-u,-  k-s  (jwatro  tins 
de  nu.iiinie   ...      .      la;  Iv,  ((M)'*,  i^". 

.\  Latin  li:iu5!:if.  '1.  r..  ,mi.  !C.:I.  fc**;  (.'crrwin.  vn- 
tith-1  '•  .S'j(  Irii-Ci,]  ^■J■•^  x.i  i^,  ii  I  ■.'.  i 'tzicu  l);n,-a 
d(.-3  .Mcii.-iohiMi,"  C  .l:ii.  1G17,  ■; '.   (..j-ii.) 

2000.  Gcrliard,     Joh.    ...     Loci     TlH>Mlo<,;oi 

\1>    \'.torc   ip.-<o  revi.^-i     ...     rt    Lo.  is 

itinnni.  :  :•,  aucti.  ...  0  t-  i.i.  (KJIO,  - ',  •■2,) 
l'y-'\,     t.  "t  Hinib.  10.')T,  IM.     /'. 

T'.i:i.  \  111.  lua-.s  "Do  M"iU;."  :i..l  ••!)>  K-  tirrco- 
tii::-!  M  r:t.(ir'iiu  :'  Tom.  1\.  ■•  Di-  '  ■  tr-f  o  .1  ,li.-;...  • 
'•[)<'  (".111  iininintioii'^  .St-M;i."  •I).-  Iifin.,  ->■  i 
Mo:  I.- !!■  •.TIKI,"  "  De  Vit  '  :ii"'Ti;.(.' —  "f !.  ■  I  ^(  .-li- 
t.oa  of  it.M  t  iRiintic  work  oi'  tic:  v.a  I,>r..,,M  m  t;.c>>- 
I"  .jx.'i  14  iliLl  \,\C.'i:\  ;;i,it  itiil.CT.  TuM. >;■■:..  Ill  d- 
■  ■'J.  l.i  J.'  \'  l':iiu'-<  q;i.u(ii.      //. 

2v).  1.  Clg-uiiiiub,  >:;c  il.ius.     CviAotio  Uie.ila- 
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g^cA  ...  ntmni  .4<iam  in  Statn  Innncrntiar 
...  tr*M-t  ims'tfrlali.-*?  Viterbii,  IM>,  4". — 
Ibid.  102 \  A*    -  o   . 

206U.  Rozado.  *.  ■'■.  TratAtSo  ««>bre  us  qnatn* 
Nuvi^-ijuio-.  I  n-.'-irt-H  commun.*  tks:  I*Mire« 
gobre  a  me-'in  »  i...»:eria.     Porto.  I6tt,  M. 

2062.  Mejrfiart,  .'"Ai.  Matth.  Tuba  n«>\i<^aui, 
d.  i.  von  denen  vie;  letzteu  Dinp.'n  »!•.♦>  >I«'n- 
Mrhen,  nerali.b  von  .lem  Tod.  jungsteali*-nchl, 
ewipen  Lelten  und  VerdauuunUs^  ...  .  (.*«>- 
bnrp.  18^,  4«.  •!'.".  .-h.. 

20^.   Callxta«v    ir(H»ri;.     De    IiuiuortAlitare 

Animae  et  I.e-;:rrectioue  Carni.-s  La In^r  nou.< 
neha>?.iiiii.  1627,  U-»9.  4*.  (22  &h.>— Alio 
lt>31,4'. 

20^4.  Cottiuilo,  r.iovanni.  De  rriplici  Stala 
.Vninj.-*'  ratS  ri  li-.  Bononia*,  16!2^.  f»*L — AUi> 
Patavii.  !•  t'>.  f  1 

^y.').  Qnlstorp,  Joh.,  th^  rhJrr.  Qoatnor 
N\ivi.'»sinui. diu-  i->t.fUuf  luid  fUnlVii.  1  Ytiligten 
vom  To«It,  jUn^r-tm  <jeriil:l.  Ili.>r..  uud  f  wrijcer 
S^'FI-keit  ...  .  Kot'tock,  1629,  K  (Sa  sb.)— 
ILi.l.  loci,  IC-U. 

2^'»'.  Rader,  Matthapo:'.  Quatuor  Novi-i^iina 
Ver;?n  difiietp*  iajnlm  acatalectico  et  catmlec- 
ticu.     Monachii.  1629.  32«».  —  Ihiti,  \f4^,  1^. 

2  '7.  Schelbler,  rbrisitoph.  Manuale  vom 
iwigen  Lebeii.  bbllijHrher  ViTdautmni.-ts.  und 
j  .!jp«ten    liericht.     Frankfurt,    1629,    lt3S, 

IGoii,  S^*.  (40  ph.) 

2')«vS.  Besse,  Louis.  Con.«iderati<m:»  thfolo- 
;:i.jijo-»  .'•iir  1»M  qnatre  fins  de  Fhoniine  ...  . 
l>  a-.ai.  !<i32,  .v*.  pp.  020,  ff.  12. 

2iV^9.  Bolton,  Kobert.  M'.  Bolton^  Ia»t  and 
learned  Worke  of  the  FiUiie  I...u»t  Thinjr*, 
Death,  ludjcement,  UeU,  und  Heaven.  With 
hi.'^  .\.'isise-^^rmon.s  ...  .  Together  with  th« 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Authnur.  ...  The  4th 
Kd.  London,  {\mU  -  -)  U>"»,  4».  )..  '262  -. 
//. 

*' Diiplnjin/  Ktvai  l-o*  u'es  f*X  lniaKia:ii ion. '—;>•. 
WiUianw.  —  .\  Ihitch  ".i  ii>.i!lt>n.  AtuM,  l(j-* :  o".'^ 
man,  Kmnkfur;,  \^'t^    t". 

2't70.  KelleJ.  !"iv..-..'.  aj;>  .n;uii..  of  Div- 
nitie.  JM  -■;  I"'  i  ^  \^\\•^^.\  it-  f\  fOaJiii 'I  -U 
laru'f  the  l.-t.tir  ■  \  tio  .-<'r.u-  in  lur  »h  ii;Hi.i- 
ti'.)!!.  Sep.irali..!!.  I'.iriii  iilar  Judgeimiit.  ami 
Coinluct  to  IJteriiall  Bli.-^se  or  Ti»rmerit.  Cain- 
bri»l::r.  liN>-I,  f"l. 

2  71.  Ka{;i»cflMs,  .\ntoniU'. 
iiiaru:  '.    in     hai^    \  ii.i.    et     in 

2  72.  Ayala  Fr. ynrclo.  .Ii: 


Do  Statu  .\m- 
alia.     NeajxJi. 

::    de.     Po>!ii- 


.{.I..  I.4fv3-i33.    // 
Keli>'io  Me^lifi 


nierias  .i.i  lioni''.'.     Ma.Ui'l.  !(>:>♦.»  v-. 

2'j7r>.  Liii  MotJsc  Iv  Vnyer,  Frano-i!-  de. 
I\'tit  dis.ovr.s  rlin.-tirn  de  riuimorlalit<'  >i<' 
I'anie.      I'aris.  i{J  i().  '  '. 

Al><>  ill  his  O-.'nirc-.  o    « '1  .  I'H.'J. 

207.>    Bro^vne,  >.r  'ihi-nm'!. 
Lon.l-.n,  1(512,  \2  . 

Sc'  pariicul.'u  U  .;  ."•;■(, 0.  >>:M.(>rr.ii.<;  tNiiti-'a*:  •» 
liiio  one  (wiMi  !..»  CKr.yhan  }.!<.rils.  .  tc  \  l{.vi<»:>. 
1-fi.' [1"^'IJ.  ''•"•     ■  f'       Th'-  v\.  fh  Was  IkC-ii  tfai..-...*  .ii 

207'.  Gesenliis,  .'iKtu.'^.  Quatuor  NovisMiaii. 
mit  itlirln-ii  KM|>nt't.stiickeu.  \\  itteiuU-r]; 
[Mrauns.hw.'i-j:^  .  MU2,  12*.    4  r/r. 

207o.  Frlcdllel),  Phil,  lleinr.  K«.v^iatoh».ii,». 
exhibrns  Loeo-;  do  .Morte,  Ke>urre«-iiour  Mor- 
tuonini,  extrt.'Dio  Jiidicio,  C'ou.-iinunHti.  n- 
Sei'uli,  Morte  H'terua  el  deni-juc  Vita  letetu.-i. 
Stral-Mind   I«l;j.  4<*. 

207."'*.  Sanljert,  .loh..  Vie  elder.  Curru<  Sim*^ 
(»rii.s  amplifuat  ur*,  da^  ist,  vuiu  Tixlo,  j^iipstt-n 
(Jericht,  ewi^icn  Leben  und  ewi:;er  Verdiiuuu- 
niris.     N'iirnber;;,  I64.'J,  S*. 

207.'j'>.  FromoiidiiiA,  Libertu.««.  PhiKk»»nlii« 
Christiana',  etc     1049.     Set)  Nu.  SU. 
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2070.  Sbepbcard,  Shepherd,  or  Shep- 

pard,  Wiliiam.  Of  tbe  Fouro  Lust  and 
ifii'att'Nt  Things,  Deatli.  Jiidgcnient,  Ilcnven, 
and  Hell.     London,  1049,  4«. 

2077.  Bautliusaley)  Jacob.    Tlie  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plain  and  brief  Dis- 


courbe  of  the  Light   Side 


C  Dfvill, 

•<  Sin,  and 

(     Hell. 


<   vun,  iuul   > 
t     Earth     ) 


the 


Dark  Side  •{  Sin,  and  V  as  also  of  the  Resur- 
rection and  Scripture.  London,  [16^,]  S*. 
BM. 

12078.  Seacer,  John,  M.A.  A  Diacoverio  of 
the  World  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrii>- 
tiircH.     London,  IttfiO*  8o. 

2079.  Barry,  or  Barrl,  Paul  de.  Pcn.^^ez-y 
bleu,  on  Moyeu  court,  facile  vt  a«sur6  de  m? 
sauvur.  fin otlier editions,  "RfiflexionsMurles 
qnatro  fins  derni^roH."]     Paris,  1652, 16». 

Often   reprinted.    Nott\-vUe   M..  Lyon   et   Paris, 

2080.  Ambrose,  Isaac.  Ultima,  the  I^AMt 
Thinjp*  ...    .     London,  ltt54,  4«'. 

AI«o  in  bis  Prima,  Media,  rt  Ultima,  Lond.  1659. 
40,  8th  %'A.,  Gla^nw.  176S;  and  in  his  CompUat 
Works.  l.ond.  1C74,  fol..  pp.  .T6»-474.  {H.)  —  \  Dvtch 
traniilatiou.  Ama(.  168ti,  4^ 

2061.  Hlldebraud,  .Tuach.  Do  quatuor  No- 
vissinii^.     IlelniKtudii,  l(t54,  4«. 

a08K  ITirblte  {Lat.  Anglns  ex  Albils), 

Thomas.  State  of  the  Future  Life.  London, 
1654, 1'^.    DM. 

2082.  Birckbeck,  Simon.  Of  the  Foure 
Last  Thingri  —  Dciith,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.    London,  1055,  sni.  8". 

208'i».  Ferrari,  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
quatro  NovitMtnii.    Genova,  ltt5tt,  8«. 

2083.  Liongland,  Thomas.  Quatuor  Novis- 
xima:  or.  Meditations  npj>M  the  Four  Last 
Tliiutxs  ...    .     London,  IttST,  12». 

2084.  Dtlberr,  Job.  Micbncl.  To<lt,  Oericnt 
und  Hiille,  in  etlichcn  Predigtcn.  Nilrnberg, 
1«58, 12».  (30  8h.) 

2085.  Titlnt,  Gerhard.  De  quatuor  Novissi- 
Miis.     Helmst.  HMO,  4».  4  ffr. 

2086.  [Rust,  George,  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Kei^olu- 
tion  concerning  Origen  and  the  Chief  of  liin 
<>pinionR.  ...  London,  Ittftl,  40.  pp.  13C  +. 
Also  in  Thf  Phenii,  Vol.  1.  (Lond.  1707,  8«>), 
pp.  l-f'.').     //. 

Tre.itinc  parlicularly  of  his  opinions  coocerniuK 
the  pro  existence  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection,  and 
universal  restoration. 

2087.  Stanlhurst,  w  Stanyhnrst,  Gui- 
lielmus.  Veteris  liomiuis  i>€r  expensa  Qua- 
tuor Novissinia  Metamorphosis  et  Novi  Oeue- 
ny.     AutverpiR\  16(tl,  H«.  pp.  338  +, 

AUo  Coloniae.  16«-.'.  l-.^-'.  17M.  lv«,  and  other  eds. 
Translated  into  Putch,  Chman,  Prtnch,  and  Italian. 

2087».  [Pullarton,  Joseph].  The  Turtle 
Dove,  under  tlio  Absence  &.  Presence  of  her 
only  Choice  ...  .  1.  Ushered  in  with  the 
Nicodemian  Paradox  ...  .  2.  And  seconded 
with  a  Sur«'ey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 
...  .  3.  And  a  Glimriug  of  the  First  and 
Second  Kesurrection  and Generall  Judgement : 
closing;  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  from  what  we 
were  ti»  what  we  are,  and  from  what  we  arc 
towaiii  what  we  shall  be.  . . .  Edinburgh, 
HMU,  >^  pp.  •J.")'-.. 

See  GrilViili's  BiU.  Anglo- PoUica,  pp.  361.  34t2. 

2088.  Nessel,  Mart.  Kxercitatione-ii  niisccllae 
de  Morte,  Jt:ie  Sepulturae,  Immortalitate 
Animae,  Kesurrectionc  Mortuorum.  Judicio 
cxtremo,  Coiisummatione  Saeculi,  Suppliciis 
Inferni  et  Praemiis  Vitae  acternoe.  Franco- 
fcrti,  KMM,  ia<». 


2089.  'Worst,  Octavius.  Anastasis  iEterni- 
tatis,  scu  Animie  lationali.s  Immortalitas, 
Beatitudo.  Pu'ua,  secundum  Meutem  Sancti 
Augustini.    Uoniae,  1G65, 4". 

2089*.  Baumann,  Michael.  Ix^tzter  Dingcn 
Postillrt.     Niirnberg,  Ift«8,  4o.  (146  sh.) 

2000.  Ilautln,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissimis  Iniprobo  acerbissimis,  Probo  sua- 
vibu!4.  . . .     Insulis,  1071,  8«.  pp.  400  -f . 

2001.  Mannl,Giov.  Rutti-stiu  I  novissimi  delP 
uonio.    Bologna,  1671, 12W. 

2092.  Denck-Ring    der    Ewigkelt.    Prag, 

1680,  120.— Aug.^juirg,  MTi,  V2f>. 

2093.  Izqulerdo,  ."^ebastiano.  Considera- 
ciones  de  los  quutro  Nouinsimos  del  Hombre, 
Muerte,  Juizio,  Inficrno,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
l«72,12o.pp.  oOl. 

An  Italian  translation,  Roma,  1G73,  12". 

2094.  MuscBUB,  I'etrus.  Libclluis  de  .sterna 
Beatitudinu  et  huic  opposita  Damnatiouc.  ut 
et  do  Morte  et  Resurrectione.  Kilonii,  1674, 
4».  (14  sh.) 

2005.  Beverley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  Tlie  .Soul  in  its  Likeness  to  God. 
its  Nature,  Operations,  and  Everlasting  State 
di.Hcoursed.     I.rf)ndon,  1676,  »».  pp.  317  +.     6'. 

2096.  [Nicole,  Pierre j.  Essais  do  morale.  4 
tom.    Paris,  1671-78,  12«». 

Numerous  editions.  The  fourth  vol.  contains  n 
trcatlne  ou  the  Four  Last  Endi  of  Man.  —  An  Engliak 
translation,  ."td  ed  ,  4  vol.  London,  l«H6,  8**.     H. 

2097.  Bates,  William.  Considerations  of  tiit- 
Existence  of  God,  und  of  tljo  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Kecompencesof  the  Future 
State.  . . .  Tlie  "Jtl  Ed.  enlarged.  . . .  London, 
(1676,)  1677,  bo.  pp.  328  -i  .     /: 

Also  in  his  ^ork*,  (1700,)  I7£l,  fol.,  pp.  1-45.     H. 

2097*.  [SohelHer,  Job.  ].  Sinnreiche  Beschrci- 
bung  der  vier  letzten  Dingen  ...  .  Neys.-*, 
1677, 10.  — Al.so  Glatz.  l'.^'.».  S». 

PublUhed.  like  his  ottier  works,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Johannes  Angelut  Silesiiia. 

2008  Collard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  a  Fatal  I'erivKl ;  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  tlic 
ftiture  State  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678,  8«. 

2099.  Masenlns,  Jac.  Orthodoxi  Conciona- 
toris  antiquiHuovi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fine 
Ilomini.s,  et  Quatuor  NoviKsimis  ipsius  multa 
complectens  ...  .  Moguntia?,  1078,  fol.  pp. 
266  f. 

An  AuctariutH  vxi*  publ.  ibid.  1C87,  ful.  pp.  118 -f-. 

2100.  Lia  Coniielllerc,  Pierre  Meherenc 
de*  Traitehisloriciuc  et  thi'ologique  toucliant 
r«3tat  des  &nie.H  apres  la  mort.  Ilambourg, 
(1680?)  1690,  8". 

2101.  Tomkinson,  Thomas.  Trutii's  Tri- 
umph; or,  A  Witnej»s  to  the  Two  Witnesses 
[i.e.  Muggleton  and  lleevesj ;  ...  wherein  the 
Fundamentals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discuKse<l 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
scribetl  by  the  Author,  with  some  AIteration>. 
1690,  and  printed  by  .Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1S23,  4".  pji.  xv.,  477. 

Parts  VI.-VIII.  of  the  volume,  np.  321-477.  treat  of 
"the  Souls  Mortality,'  "the  bctil's  TormentK," 
and  "  the  8idnt'.s  Jiys  in  Hcu\eii."  The  author  maiu- 
taiuB  the  souls  nioitalit>,  ;iiid  the  ctcrual  puui»h- 
nicnt  of  the  wicked.  The  nork  is  a  curious  xpecimeu 
of  the  Muggletonlau  liieratuiv. 

2102.  Bates,  William.  The  Four  Last  Things: 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally considcr'd  ami  npply'd:  in  several  Dis- 
courses. Limdon,  ItiOl,  8«>.  —  Manch<'c<ter 
[  Eng  ],  1838,  Vy.  pp.  \  iii.,  4.3(>.     T. 

Also  ill  bis  Works,  ilTO:».)  I7M.  fol..  np.  .364-477. 
H.  —  Often  reprinted.  A  Dutch  iranslaUon,  Uirccbt, 
1779,  8°. 

2103.  FaaolcnluH  ra riorum  ac  curiosoruui 
Scriptorum  theologicoi  um  ...  de  Animae  pout 
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■jll'.  MIlloH, 'llji.iii  I-.  Tlio  .\;m;i.  ■  Ii.iii.  r- 
t.i!ii\  -i  uii-  ;•.■!. I  .i-'i  I  ti-il.  .■iii'i  [••.i\--.j  I'l-iu 
till  :  .1  ijiiiiM  -.  :iliii  111 -I  r.illiii-.;  Ill  A"  -wtT 
I  •  ^il.  11' -iwiirv  i.|ii»ti-l.ir\  li|.»-.-i;i  >i-  ...  . 
t»\t ml,  I7U7,  ^  .  |'i>.  \M>'.  ;i<'4  .  — >il  K-i\., 
l.::i-. 


'.'Ill      I'nIii-lcliiN, -I'-li    .Ml>.     I'<'<ii:''i>   ... 
,i.    .  .     .  11.1!,. I, I    \iiiiii,i    I. Mil.  I'M    ;         I  'I.l     :.\:.-'.  'WliKby,  i».iiiii-I.     I!t-i1«rii."i<  --n  .-..ini* 


ii|.  I    1 1 1 1 

nir.f.  :■  


/■|..      .'    J  .  ■'■(  '.»i  I  .J     l.lli. 


\--ci  ii.ii-    itui  ujijiii-iii- (Il  Mr,  |»,.;\\i':|.  ii'D- 
l. ;•:.'<!  ill  a  !;•:.  k  «iiUI  iilc<l.  Aii  i.|ji?l<>hiiy  l)i»- 


•  •••1 


L— CmtlSTIAK 

I   FklKhWHl   ini) 


don,  nOI,  8.. 
3121.  Korrla,Jr>hn. 
cuiicrniing  tb«  NM 
Suiil.  ...  OccuLDne 
Epl.tuturj-  Dincourw 
dun,  I1DK,  8<.  pp.  1 


ma.  Di>dwell.  [ 


'"TJiiKl^*i^»''iM 


irlw«n  Soul  ud  Splrll.     1 
London,  IIOI.  S°.  It.  11,  p 


lin^nrii 


ng  ui  Kipllcn- 
baDl>loeil>nf 
frj'Dtaan  ...  .  Ullh 
W  of  ■  Letter  In  Mr. 
DD.  And  an  EjiptMtn- 
i  lu*  ln>ult>  o?  Mr. 
dvk  and  Mr.  CbUliulL  ...  Londgn,  ITOH, 
»•,  pp.  1B7. 

■«  BM.  tf  lU  Wtrti  V  at  LtrwU  br  Jimt. 

S34.  Nvrrl*,  John,    A  Lelter  to  Mr.  IViil- 


>.»    II.  Tim.  I. 
Mlllra  Peculiar 


That  ia,  Tbe 
ImmorlaDI/,  u 


Kffj 


,iB8onl;  pnnredfmiii 
Ibe  llaij  acHpIu^e^  ami  Patbere  aninxt  Mr 
Clurli'ii  Bold  Avisnlnn  of  Ilia  taaVt  Nainni 
iDiiiiorlalitj,  ...  iH^lnvaVindicnltonorHr 
Doilwell'a  ISplalolarir  Ulwounw  flmn  all  lb< 
Aapcraloni  uT  llie  (orwaM  I'relendvil  An- 
■wi'nr.    With  aune  Aninii  ' 

of  t'leCbunb of  KnftlauJ.'. 


I...    By 


•   IVmliyl,.! 
KBduu,  IISN, 


Ughl.  u  the^   i-oUlB  lo  Mr. 

ariEoSMi.  London ' nss. s* 

tUI.  pitta,  Jobn.    A  Defence 


Impiortallty 
rtfaeAufmad- 


...  being;  a  Rep];-  li'  a  tale  Tract  InlltuJed: 
Some  Teellmonli!!  of  Jnilln  Martyr  ...  . 
Landoa,1108,a*. 

>m.(Pltti,  JohnorJoH-pliri.    IniiDurlalllx 

Jex»  rhrlal,  eollalKl  bjr  Ilie  IIol>  liplclt  In 
Baiillnui  prowl  lu  be  a  Calbullck  Ducfriiip 
bribe  llnrTemlCawmtaClliellaly  Falhen 
of  Ills  Int  Foot  CnilnrEca.  Belnic  a  VliHlka- 
lion  vt  Mr.  Dudwell  aalnM  that  Vtit  uT  Mr. 
dark'*  AiBwer,  vliicb  cuBFem  iIh  Fathcn 
...    .    ^al>r(^jr|er<i(lheC>iqRliot  £ng- 


SUB.  Dadwall,  1I< 
coanl  of  llio  t:terM;iL  i.iTwai 
of  all  that  iHvr  of  ll»>  li 
IiBWiirlalllv  MCHHTll]'  r 

Kalnn  of  Ifae  BoDli  tbrniB 
cara'd  In  thoa*  Bevardi 


TLa  Scripture  Ac- 


F!|.[!wliiK  (uirllFulnrly,  1.  How  mnch  nf  thii 

hy  the  Reielillgng  uf  the  Umh].    wLerein 
lI.E  T«tln>onl«  nl»of  St.  IreniFui  Hiid  Trr- 

■lun,  IIOS,  8-.  pp.  »3. 
2\Xi  Teatma,    Aaron.     La  Fonnidiiiante  do 

B.rc  Is  (orp.. '  -J  loni.  Lond'rM.'l7M-l'«!""."" 

ma}  ToppltM,  ?.  IT,  UaKHallodi' Anima 
tiumwlsir;  IV.  Itallonlbni  ci  P8.  Tlwloglii 
.^lacripliimdlTlnaaemunniata.  JonxcllSS, 

»..pi>-w- 

21»1. 'Wright,  John.    SomoRomarkiionMr. 


■aSoiil. ...    London,  IIM,  B<.  pp. 

Tbumat,  lflIH-1132.    A  Virer 
tiio  other  World.     In  ciirhl  Dia- 
dinhnrgb,  177$,  f. 
I.  ntchud.     Fifleen  S«nn<M»  on 


■IIS, 


^IheWnaliBonl.  ...  Beltut flrel.' 
lG>.pp.(i;],clxilir.  O. 
3ias.  PalloBla  PtalUntliropl  li.-denker 
vuR  dcui  (Iciifclilnliw  ikT  nlii^iiclilrilEDei 
— '-    {in  tlinQmBim  Alia  ErudUammSx 


ni4i : 


iwhllcl 


»?^"iM  Z 


nd  Ktvjskcll.    Frankhirl  an  der  Oder.  Illg, 
:.  [Collnol,  ,   [A>   AIM].     Penxn-y 


main  vvnlnta.  AccHliint  rjiudeai  EpMolii 
duB  d*  ArchndiieUii  PMLoniphlcl).  [Kdltwl 
by  f.  WnkiuHm.]  Londlnl,  1.L-7,  M  iip.  (tj. 
3lt,(*),l6t.    [T.— Kdilio  wcDuk    I«>dl^ 


K-a,  8..  pp.  B, 
1.  Lond.  kJS,  ». 
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•ji-i-'-T.-        ^>  ■ 


ar     t-^l    •.'•--    ■..  •   '.'.•^rirr-^r^  r.  Tn .-.•*- 

;.i-  •:  .i    Mr     J     I*»na.*.     L  r<  .  -     l-.». 

^;  f>.       ■•  —  "-Ti:.  /■.»'/.  ir':'.*. —.,  ^    ■  .-.'.    It 
'Hi.'.   94^yef'  — ;.:.      [--*.■■.;■..-.    r. -l-  .•  r- 

:,■••  "  .,  ■  y  .  :*-.i*  .  ..  rf  ..*".'  .  Sii. 
IT:'*.  :  ■•       If  ,\ '.  '  »:■'•.      X I .•■ ' 

V.  .-  ••      4/    .'-    .-  -■.•  .  r-.     ■  :Tii.--   ■ 

,.«:     •  ."     •   '.  •     i'-    l.«   -•    Or    I  A  ■  ■    ■ .        •    -ll 

.\  ,';i»-fcoT«M.-:.-r,f.    ■  »  .1.  Fi.-.*  lTi*-i»i,f'.i. 

V«M    Vrr;     j*.    X4  ex.  c«a.ri;a4  tt.  I>.  ..-r.j  ..  ■:.*, 

'*      l,\  '-•   t>  .-.iiw>  ••.  I  ■r'A".  4i   r.A'^:.    fcf  •-•  -* 

/Uf.    r,i^'.*«i'.  '  aa4  ■  L»  T^ikTV.' .:u  :■"  z.u— .». 

f /i.r  -'  rw.  ,f.».   Jv-: -n  in  Nrw-Er.arli.-.-l,  ITM, 

riiSii  *  t  Ii«  •■ir^*-rit.rirn.  '  Rfjp.  ^  .-.  ^  .»I.  i{  l-;*;. 
In  ■,;.;i'-:r. -r.  ?•-  iiirti*-'.       J'  r  ■ .  172^,  -l-. 

/.  •.  .f.  .    t  Mi4..«ilMmit/g  Sam.   Ac-".  I'li.  4'   -p. 

2147.  Materiality  .lli*,  ',t  M  rttl^rr  ^.f  th* 

A^iJ  '  f  Maii..i:.'I  j*-  .-ftr-i'-n*--*  ».tfi  rii*r  lJij«lT. 
4**#-rf'rrl  an'i  j,r  .*'•!  frvfj*  tii*  11  Iv  ^•■•'  f  tnr.:-« 
of  th"   OI'I  arifl   .N#:U'  T^tAm^-nt.     Mj'*;.-..:, 

ti  /fi  .'iii'l  it  U'txhw^u*-.**  ott«-rly  r*-ji.«-.  fil!  the 
K«-iiirr*:''l.\»ii  'f  th*:  D*:a«l.     Iy:*tl  •:».  1721^9  ^'*- 

2147*.  I)lii<|ul>iltlone«  fli'f.Iv,':.;^  .!-  An^rii.t 
M'jiiir  ita  a  < -/f  J.-.. ' .  .:)i;^  V«i.i  ii-'j::-  a'l  hx;i- 
rri'Ti  D*-!  «:»  ff-N-rna  .""aluf^  k  Tl.*-*!  -^Vt'  !»««•!■- 
riliiM  val'lc  inclytiH  imMk**  <]«-f«:n-«e  iiiin«' 
(iiit'fri  oh  ArsriitiH  ntonini  Pr;(-«t;intiam  in 
iiMitii  iY[iM'^  ri,i,-;'"*if  nt«jn**  in  'In-w  r«>Il<-i - 
fi'pfiit"  'll^trihi'M-.  Kdil*'l  l»y  •'Tji-.lr.  I'?r. 
('ilixfij'4.  J  M'l.  Fraufofiirti  i-t  Lip*!;!'.  WMU 
1'^. 

f  '.ik*:  'S<-  i».<    !•  l"'I  r  ff'-ni  C:i.  Pa^llr*  fatito^pie 

4f   U    h.U.t.lh   ,-tf   .1'  1 1    y  (If.   d'.  JMU.    Thi.lf.gi". 

I,i;:<-,  I-.Vj   -'    ■■   *.*l      I-  (.      •    i- r».'    ■ir.i':-    ..'■■■.'.n 

■.  11.  I  .  t  '••  .  '    ■•■  •    '  ■•    s  .  A  .', : 

'Jli-.  OIlyfT*-,  «..-  r/.  .  7i..  Tru'li  .,f  a  l>:tii:.- 
>l;iN-.  a:,  I  "I  i'-  I' ip;  :.<  ••\  ;i  JI»'j' '•:;i' r. 
I   ...  .  .1..  Ji.Ti,  '     li    ••'.     //. 

■2l\>    KwnUl,    Will),    r.tn^t      XrV    I{.:if.  li- 

fiifi-'  II  .  .1  •I,  \ '..  Ii'iti-ii  <li-i  ^.V^  i;.'i»tit, 
Aiif'i-t'-  ,11  ■'  :  'l'';'ll'  II  illi'l  J.  t;u'  t' II  <ii- 
1  K  I.;       1..-.  r...  •:.  17:W,  •— .  '' JT  .-li  ,. 

A   liiii'li  ■,  •  ■  •>•..  Ari'i.  ]'.'>■,,  >^'. 

21'/".  VVudh,  i'  :i  :■  .  \'\iil>  ■>•>],',. \i  a]  K'-ay-*  oil 
N.ui'i  .'III  J-  ■■  ,".!/..  >j»i' r-.  ^iil..;.ir"<-.  ll'-'ly. 
.■^jiliii,  ..  !  Ill  all-  I(|ia-.  I'fi  j»«-t  ii.il  (  »ii-'l'  IIS-  ' 
III--,  ria>  ■■  an  1  Mi>lioii  of  .-pi  lit.-,  tin-  ni-jNiit- 
in^  ^' ill,  lln-  I'  ■  iirri'tiori  i.f  the  II'mIv  ...  . 
'!"'•  u  I. I'll  is  iil'i'iii"  (I,  A  I'.iM-f  Si  li<-nu'  nf 
Oiif.il  .•_•,  ...  .  Tl.f  I'.l  i;<l..  (•  iiiT.cil.  lj..n- 
«l'»ii. '17:^, ■  I7;;i.  '  ■.  pj..  .\iii.4<iH^.    JL\.— 

i;i..I.  CirrriK'*  I  liiiiia-.  IJj/.  K<tnr  I)i-r(»ur>«"< 
•  111  till-  f.iiu  I.a>t  '^lli:l^.^;  viz.  I>«';ith,  .'ml;:- 
liii  lit.  IIr:i\i  11,  a;ii!  11(11.   ...     A   ii'W    rdit'i.ii 

(■Ml.  (till.         I.mImIiiI.,    (1734,  •''1,1     IT'.'i.     1-".     pp. 

>.ll.,  •_'.l.    //. 

A    Ci-Tinnn    t  nii-l  illim,     Unllc.     lT:i:.    >^'\    UuUh, 
Aiiisl.  17»t*    '". 

•Jl.VJ  LettiT  Ai  ti.  a  Di-i'l;  or.  A  I)iHc<mr<«« 
upmi  the  NatiiK"  i>r  Mat:,  lli^  Statf  in  tlii.M 
l.itr,  lilt  |)",it  li,  ai.il  what  lii>  i<4  iiiiiiH'iiiattly 
alliT  HiMlli.      Loii'l'iii.  17IM, '^".  I>1>-  -I*'. 

'Z\U'.\    Iloiiaiilt,  l.i'iii-,  ////■  .\l>>)f'.     !,«->:  i|(iiitr<>  J 

liIlK  4ir  rii(i|iiiiii-,  ii\(c   lies  I  ('•llcxiiiiis   (apulilcM  . 
lie    toiiihcr    hv    prilu-uiH    \r-*    pIiH    c  lulurri.s 
...     .     I'lirin,  I7;il,  i  J". -- Ni'UVrllc  cd.,  icvu<'  j 
ft  r«>ii  l^;iM«  par  >1    ''Met,  l'"i'ti|;i.'i(>,  I'-lo,  1-'". 
\i-i.\  oricii  ruprlDlcJ.  I 

'y*  < 


T.    -m-^:.    U--    i.:i>^«L  TL  ■    I.  «:iT. 


TV  Jr-:  •■ 


•1- 


Lcnt&i 


-1  .• .  Wlcftmiaaji,  F'C-r     E'^-  Tc^r^rH    =  - 

it-,:  i»rrai*£t/*i-L   ■_  -  ^t— 1«  ^"-i  A«fcf£>tt»!*aT-.r 

I73C  ■!•.  pt-  :!:- 

II '.7.  Xvrmtori.  Lt'I'-r-:..-:.  A&t..Bl>>.   De  Pv:»- 

'."orp«,ftai  h*-?-.rrT'  •.-■.i.r.  Ja«tu  -l  I*h>  rillau 
Lib«r.  adverfiL?  Tl^  cuar  Bcrr«;i  ..  Llnca 
*i*  .'^tatn  M'rrtU'.rcEi.  ...  V-r- c«.  ITSS '^- 
■4'..  *h.  —Ed.  '^L*.  V.fr*r:i«   17.'.'.  •-. 

A'l  ItUEL'rtaliMtiiriu  Mrth'O.  •i.L'.laatira  ckc«>> 
I' _■  r  '■xp*'n:*c*.  —  li-.'f..  .*■.-.•*.  lllinaaa. 
PrvjU'.;  1719,  -t*.  pp.  -^  -. 
2i:.-.  'Watts,  I.*aac.  Tt^  Wc  rM  to  Cob;«:  or. 
!»:*<:■ -anKts  on  the  Joy*  kt  S'.-r- w»  ,..f  De- 
[j..rte<l  S'.>aU  at  Ihe.ith.  ai^'i  tbr  <ik<<cj  or 
T'rrjrof  the  Ri>j?nrTt^tk'n.  Vrtcrvto  JL3>  prv> 
fix'<l.  An  ljf!>a\  tuwani  the  Prv<>f  «.-f  a  ^ep*- 
T;at-  .^;.-itr  i.-f  .*>«. ul.>  .ifter  D«ath.  ...     L^Liioa, 

1759,  ^-  pp  i'«.'. 

N'laercos  e^.  Be;riatMl  fo  t  '«ot.  B«L.*.oa.  9.  E. 
174*.  ^.  S.  —  A  C<rH«.<«  tnuiaiioe.  •ic^  prcfMi 
t  J  S.  J.  Baaiii(«rt<a.  U&lie.  1T45:  Sa  Ini..  ITJA  r. 

'21.V*.  Pallu,  .Martin.  L«<*  fin.«  drrni^re*  <l» 
rboiiini.-.  rati*.  1739,  1>.  pp. 'J^V  —  &•  ed, 
revijH  ...  ft  aDzmentet^.  i7ii</.  177S,  ia».  pfL 
riii.,  41(1.     A1.40  later  e«iition4. 

A  Oerman  tni::«laxloa.  Aofsbarg.  KM  £*. 

21fiO.  TumbfUl,  (;»-i.rire.   LL.I'.    ChrUtiSB 

I'hilif^opliy :  «t.  Tht>  i  hri.-tma  L)<< trine  coo- 

irerniug  (iod.  iTt^Mjit-nce,  Virtue,  anil  a  Fut:jre 

Htate  ...     .    2  vol.  L4.n.|on.  1740,     ' 

The  "ubje*:?  of  »  t  .••jri-     ii'-    i»  tr  ■  i:«  1  ia  Ac-..  It. 

[.;..  .>j-4f;».  .n  :  ■  ■  •   :.-.rv. 
21' '  •.  BaIc^tri<'ri.     .:.•,-;..    •     i.-    "   :../.r;i 
-   pla    i    ipiattii'    >'V  >     la;    .".  .     f.i:-.;         i^  i-a 
;rioriio  (J>-1   II.'  -••.      \\;i'. /»a.  17  Si,  !-■-  pj-  '•    •. 

•21»".l.  SciiubcTt,  Joli.  Kni-t  V.  r:.:  : ':  ui- 
iiii'i  >rl>ijftnia.->i;.;«"  (ifia;;- k<  n  v.  ii  t\ii.;iu 
Ivl'-'i  uii.i  \i>u  ili'iii  Z;:<i  .;il  'Iit  >«»l»ri  i..ili 
.1.-:m  T.-l.     .1.1. a,  .1742.  4;;.    1717,4-.     .^  -lu 

2KVJ.  Mayer,  .U'h.  Saiiiinlm..:  alti-r  >..l 
U'-iw-r  Lu'ilrr  vi-n  tier  \  i«i  li;/tiii  llii:;;iii. 
al>-«<>iiil<  rli>  ii  v.'ii  (Icni  T«kU'.  .\  .,i  ::LK'ru',  1744, 
V".  —  •J' Autl.,  il,ui.  17o2,  ^^. 

21«kJ.  Schubert,  .1<.h.  llniHt.  (M*l.ujk<Mi  v.n 
cN'ii   Ift/tcn   /.<Ml»ii.  besti-hetul  in  7  ><  lii;l':»  :'- 

JiMui,  1744,  4r  lj£/r. 

2ir>4.  (Jc'ilank'H    voii    dtji    li-t/trn    />itcti 

nnd  dt-ni  T.^lr.     .Nna.  17-11*,  4'\  ij;!  >h.i 

21i"4».  Welnaclit,  Matth.  .Vniina  imnnTta- 
IiH  ill  Coipi'itr  riiortaii  tlH'olo;^ico-t'<iriM'»»i'r- 
histicc  cniilormitir  ad  PrtijHvsitiiiiioni  otinat- 
tani  a  F.ibiann  Papa  vt  Ianuu"  .\.  pii'|-.i-itA 
...     .     I'ni^r.M'.  1711,  4'. 

210r».  Drleberf^e,  .loh.  Libri  diu-.  Mim-  ■!•' 
IJoiiis  Niivi  KtM'.l.'iis  I't  Kniiiro  H' ii.iJi'ii" 
.^tatu,  .\ltcr  lie  i;a[itisnjo  ct  .*«.  I'l-iiii.  \k»- 
^t*  Icxlanii,  174((,  i". 

2ir.ri.  Iluiiolt,  Kraiuif<ou<.  Cl;ri-itlicl:«*  Sittin- 
l.j'lir  iilMT  di«'  fvaii|k;«'li.»<lM«  W  ah:  lieitei:- 
FUnrior  Thi-il.  Letzti-.  i:n«l  »K  r  Chii.-liu: 
woriiin  f:fliaii<li'li  wird  von  dt-m  Ttnit,  <uitt- 
li<lK'n  (JrricJit,  cwifji-r  lloll  d«  i  lU»j«tMi,r»i.:'r 
Itelolinunf;  ini  IIiiiiiii«  Inich  dcni  ^r.teu 
ChriHtcMi.  In  M'ih*  uiid  f<iln  ntxiij  Trt-Jij?:** 
...    .    Au^l•urg,  174tt,  fol.  pp. 'lOO. 
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The  wboie  work  la  in  six  roU.  Several  eds.  hare 
been  published,  ouc  m  Oratz.  lHi2-44,  iu  21  voU.  V*. 
UuDoU  wtts  *  celebrated  Catholic  preaciicr. 

21G7.  Neuinelster)  Erdmanii.  Liii  tlieolo- 
gi.sches  Gutachtcn  vom  Aafentlmlt  der  ul>- 
geschiedenc'u  Seelcn  ...  .  BrHunschweig. 
1746,  S*.  pp.  16.  [1747, 4»,  according  to  31ouHel.J 

2168.  Scbabert,  Job.  Ern8t.  Von  dir  Be- 
kannt«chaft  der  Seclon  nacbdemTodo.  Jena, 
1740,  40.  2  yr. 

2109.  CanZ)  Israel  Gottlieb.  Herrn  Johann 
(iustav  Hfinbeck.s  neiinter  un<l  let/tcr  Tlicii 
•Ut  Hftrachtunjifn  Uber  die  iu  der  augxpur- 
gisciienConfeHsiuncMitbalteDe  ...  Wabrbuitou 
. ..  furtgesetzt  von  Israel  Gottlieb  Canz.  Ber- 
lin, 1747,  4o.  (9()  8h.) 

This  part,  which  is  bj  Canz,  treats  of  the  Last 
Thingsi.  Therv  is  alM  an  Appendix  on  the  sleep  of 
the  Hiiul,  in  opposition  particuUrljr  to  Hejn.  See 
Kraft's  yetu  Tktol.  Bibl.,  II.  202-227.     B. 

2170.  Meyer,  Job.  Das  Andenken  der  abgc- 
Rcbiedenen  8eelen  an  die  biuterlawtenen  Ver- 
wandten  nnd  Bekannton,  aus  Yernunft  und 
Schriffl  ...  .  Breulau,  1747,  4.o.  (10  eh.)  — 
Ibid.  1754,  80.  pp.  148. 

2171.  Gemlaclite  [so  Htrrich;  Vcrmiscbto, 
(Jriisse\  Gedanken  von  des  Mcnscbeu  Geisto, 
seiner  KrscbaflTung,  ...  Verderben,  und  Wie- 
derzurecbtbrin^ung  durcb  Christum,  und  der 
Audfabrt  dea  (lelMtes  aus  dum  Leibc.  Frank- 
furt und  L4!ipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  132. 

2172.  OlearluB,  Bei^.  Christoph.  Ton  den 
Erinnerungon  der  abgeHcbiedenun  Suelen  an 
unsern  Erdboden.    Jena,  1748.  (2i  8li.) 

2173.  Dannell,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  krMftigen 
TroHtgriinde  der  cbristlicben  Religion,  die 
iscbrecken  des  Todea  zu  be^iegen  ...  .  Nebst 
eiuer  Vorredc  Urn.  Ileinricb  Mcene,  von  der 
Tu<Ie^fnrcbt  der  Gl&ubigen.  Ilelm.stiidt,  1749, 
8«».  (14  8b.) 

2174.  Itti'Wf  Edmund,  Bj).  Com^idcrations  on 
tbe  Theory  of  Religion  ...  .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  the  U«e  of  the  Word  Soul 
in  Holy  Scripture:  nnd  the  State  of  the  Dead 
lui  tboro  described.  Tbe  Otli  Kd.,  corrected, 
ami  much  enlargrii.  ...  Cambridge,  1774,  8®. 
pp.  ix.,  4H  4  .     /'. 

ApiMfudix,  pp.  a(>7-435,  with  a  Postscript,  pp.  437- 
444.— First  cd.,  1745 ;  with  Appendix.  1749.  New  ed., 
London,  1820. 

2174*.  Dens,  PetruM,  1690-1775.  Tractatua  dc 

qiKituor  Novisdiuiis.     \^ln  Migne'8  Theol.  Cur- 
sus  compktiUy  Vll.  li»>>U-lt>14.; 

2176.  Schaubert,  Job.  Willi.  Der  Zuntand 
de«  Meuseben  uach  dem  TihIo,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...     .    Jena,  1750,  4«.  pp.  24. 

2170.  Meerhelm,  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelo  nach  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  1751,  4».  pp.  IU. 

2177.  Oporin,  Joach.  Die  Religion  und  IIoflT- 
uuiig  im  Tude  in  ibrem  ZusanimenlianKe  be- 
M'ie?$en  ...     .    Giittiugen,  1751,  8».  (KJ  hIi.) 

S«e  Kraft  s  Seuc  TkeoL  BibL,  1753,  VIII.  ;i»-4tf. 

2178.  Pneumatoplilll  himmliscbcd  Ge- 
sichte  vun  der  mentfchliclion  ."-^ele  . . .  liammt 
einer  binlanglicben  und  ge;;rundeten  Nacb- 
richt  von  ibrem  Zuslande  uach  die:^cm  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  t*.  pp.  214. 

2179.  Stange,  Ueinr.  Vukkmar.  Scbrift-  und 
vernnnftma^iKC  (iedanken  von  dem  Zu:$tande 
der  Seelen  nacli  di-in  Tode,  sowobl  der  Fn»ni- 
raen  und  (iliiubtKen  aU  dir  tii;;liiubigen  und 
Gottlo>en.    xN.  idliuuHt-n,  1751,  -i".  j)p.  117. 

2170*.  Scripture  Accuuut  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered!.     1754.    See  No.  39t>4. 

2180.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  Immortal itate  Cbristi  et  Chriatianoram. 
Hal.  1755,  4«.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Cvoese,  Job.  Melehior.    Heilaame   Be- 


trachtungen  de8  Todos  und  der  Ewigkeit  anf 
alle    Tage    dcs    Jabrt;.     4«    Antl.    2    Tbeile. 
Breslau  und  Leipzig.  (1755,  00,  03,)  1767,  8o. 
A  Dutch  trau->Iatiuti,  Lvideu,  I77S,  «<>. 

2182  Cotta,  Job.  I'riedr.  Recontiores  qiue- 
dam  Controversia*  de  Statu  Auima>  post  Slor- 
tem.  [Hesp.  Gott.  Imm.  Sieg.  Mezger.]  Tu' 
bing«,  1758,  4«.    BL. 

21So.  Fa-w^cett,  J.     Dialogues  on  tbe  other 

^^orld...     .     Loiulun,  1759, 8**.  pp.  170 -,  .   6'. 

2184.  Sembcck,  Job.  Gottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
Vor8ucb,  die  Veruetzung  der  begnadigten 
Menschen,  an  die  Stelle  der  verstossenun 
Engel,  scbriflmAsHig  zu  bewoisen.  . . .  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1759,  8<>.  (19  Bh.) 

A  carious  book,  for  an  analjsts  of  wbieb  one  may 
tee  Kraft's  Neve  TKeU.  Bibl..  AnhariK.  1759,  pp.  48^- 
498.  or  Kruesti's  A'eue  TheoL  Bibi..  1760.  I.  457-4W. 
Hell,  according  to  the  author,  i!<  located  at  preseut  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  after  the  rcsurrcotion, 
this  globe  wilt  be  converted  into  a  sea  of  fire,  tlM 
eternal  abode  of  the  lost.  Tbe  consummation  of  all 
things  will  take  place  when  the  uunibcr  of  the  saved 
bai  become  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels. 

2186.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorenz  Szem- 
beck's  Vorsuch  ...  bescbeidentlicb  unter- 
Bucht  und  gepriift  von  J.  L.  P.  GUttingen, 
1760,  80. 

See  Emestis  Ntue  Thtoi.  BiU.,  1761,  II.  75&-7S1. 

2186.  Henno,  Francii^cus.  Tractatua  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatore,  de  Quatuor  Novissimis,  et  de 
Cultu  sanctarum  Imaginum.  Duaci,  1700, 
12-. 

2186».  Lietter  (A)  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  bis  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  his  Appendix 
concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  London,  1700,  8^.  pp.  37.  U. 
Comp.  No.  2174.  Ascribed  bj  Home  to  the  "  B«v. 
Mr.  [John?]  Bristead." 

2187.  Clemm,  Heinr.  Wilh.  Schriftmttssige 
Ik'trachtuiiK  iiber  den  Tod  der  Menschen  und 
ibtcM  Zu-'tuiiil  nacli  dem  Toile.  Stuttgart, 
17G1,  tP  pp.  133. 

2188.  Kocken,  or  Koken,  Job.  Carl.  Die 
Vertrefllicbkeit  dt-r  rlu  IxtlirJKMj  Religion  aos 
ibren  Tro8tgrUnden  im  'iVxlc,  und  atis  der 
I^bro  von  der  Uudterblicbkeit  der  mensch- 
lichon  Seele  . . .  .  Zwey  Si'ndschreibeu  ...  , 
Hildesbeim,  1701-62,  4<>.  i2.i  8b.) 

See  Ernesti's  Aeu«  Theol.  Bill..  1762,  III.  9I1-«I9. 

21^9.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
...  de  NoviHHimi.s  ...  .  [I.  De  Morte  uatu- 
rali.  2.  Do  li«-8unectione  Mortuorum.  3. 
De  Judicio  extrcmo.  4.  De  CouHummationo 
Seculi.J    4  pt.    Tubingae,  1762-63,  4». 

2190.  Kern,  I'hilipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Toclten  leben,  w«'il  Jesuw  im  Himmcl  berrscbt. 
Ilildburgh.  1762,  ^'».  pp.  62. 

2191.  Pontoppldan,  Krik,  the  younger. 
Tractat  om  >jn  ieiis  OdiKklighed  samt  donn 
Tildtand  efter  Doden.     KjUbenliavn,  1762,  S^. 

2192.  Scbrift-    und  vernunftmii&dge  Al»- 

bandlnng.  1.  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  niensch- 
licher  Scelen,  2.  von  ilercn  Beftnden  im  Tode, 
3.  von  dcren  Zustand  gleich  nach  dem  Tode 
birt  an  das  j(ing!<te  Gericht.  2»  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagon,  (17t^>)  UiiO,  8».  pp.  329  +. 

See  Kmesti  ft  Seur.  Theol.  Bibl.,  1768,  VII.  •J47-«W. 
A  Swedish  trauilation,  Westeras.  1760,  .v>.  The  taal 
three  chapters  of  ibe  wi>rk  were  publ.  at  CUristiauis, 
1847,  W,  pp.  36,  with  the  title :  —  "  I.a>cx»  out  SJelcna 
Tilstand  uiclteui  Uodcu  og  Dommcn,"  Ktc. 

2103.  rBlyth,  Francis].  Streanjs  of  Eternity ; 
...  In  Twelve  Discourses,  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  Man;  and 
the  different  Reflections  to  be  made  thereon 
...    .     London,  1763, 4«>. 

With  an  Appendix,  paged  separately,  containing 
two  Diseoorsca  on  a  Middle  State.  The  aatlor  i»  a 
CmtbaUe. 
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IS  SECT.  in.    A.  1.  — CHRISTIAH 

i.  EwaldiJoh.LTiilw,  dMrADft'nttl 


ft-  VtprwAchlJunq  tan  dsD  chrinlpn,  uf 

wprdchkiDKVii<>verdeoptt«iHl[iia,  licl  Ibmkio 

'urluld,  iluur  U.  Vemny.    Amitcrdiiiii.  Kli, 


XiSR.  CBpntKewcomt.  On  tbe  Fntarc  Liro 
or  Mop.  ,Iu  l.i>  Cri(io.l  ff™Dr(-..  =K.  Vork, 
INOt,S«,  ll.K(t-3S0.)    ff 

3X10.  ChatCKnbrlkDd,  Fnwi.'aia  Angniin, 

It.  B«iul«>  di^  k  rcliKiun  Qhr«lJ>nne.    6'<ul. 
P«i  K IS02. «-. 

nui  eUllow-,    Tru>lali4  <au  £uUa.  Dwi*,  Gir. 

■UR.  luUsi.  nid  gwiitL— «B<  vuilnulvlj  Fi,  I. 

Lli-  Tl.  -lajik«n^l«  ^  rkw  riQbvte   wr   la 

Xsqo.HBallOiDtMfiillB'iDaiia.  Aiuulcfatcn 
Bd.  Ill.urhlii  /-WiOfrn.; 


3S3I.  Rylcrt.  Rnli 


in  (Frlfdr.).    B«ln 


B«.  pp.  Ivi..*lM. 

B«  Kniid*.  ■VpiMjiv.  I.  SAB.  33B. 

133!.  Tanner,  roiiiad.  Eiir  eni'ter  Stick  In 
dia  KwigkctI,  Oder  BclruUIniiRDii  liber  dio 
Tier  krillrn  mago  >I«  MeoKlicn  ...  .  S- 
ABfl.  AmnbnrE,  (lit  iHl.  IMH,)1SB1,  e-.  pp. 
lU^  6»t. 

3333.  PanBdartr,  Joh.  Angait.    U«bar  Tnl, 

.iXldl"!^"   <loXnl.^l^R^I(«^  f.p'T-'"! 
IIS.     C.— 3>   Aug.,   <(<3.    (1816,)    loss,    S°. 
(IT  .h.) 
2ZH.  Belt,  Wllliun.     Dijcounei  od  Dwlh, 
Judgnuiiit,  llwTKii.iindUflll.  LondonllMM, 

MJ&.  Tlsbcl,  Kiirl  Ft.  F.    Ubw  dip  Uniurb- 

llcbkxtt  .l*r  S.'pIp,  denZiwUnduMen-r  Vor- 

SS3?ta5!"sicirdul,'"l8(H(,  I.  4yr".  ■ 
3330.  Bcnnl,  Emet  Oolllleb  (Lai.  Thsnphl- 
lus).    QuHj  Id  nngtDdii  ImDicrtallullii  D«- 


L(^dorr°'illl4"'l2 


Elnlgs  Iloden  ...    .    Uliu,  lltll,  B>.  Orr. 
3343.  HMMr,  Jnh,  Jaupli.    PrtKHgtsn  ttbar 

heii."'pnignKh,  B*."  W.  8°/r."° 
32M.  Thaofttn,  cdar  ron  dpin  Zuituidn  nuh 
drm  TixU'.    tnH.kfiirl  i..  »..  IMJ,  S-,  up.  19B. 

unwDraJiiludlgh'^enT  OraiUDgan^  IHlll,  6>. 
Jl.0.10, 

334B.  Heblo*,  V.  E.  Inm  \tttl  en  irl)  ihUmi 
HinlBU  brl"f  nn  l^uliu  wu  de  CorJuIherDo 
dm.'wM'.'B'.  Jl.  iW. 

lUI.  Seolt,  RDncII.  An  AnHljIiHl  Inroti- 
gstliniur  llia!<crlpli]niiaiilm>(>f  Ilie  I>xtII; 
to  Kliich  l>  lidded,  an  KxplHutkiu  of  Itaa 
Tcinu  Bhoul,  IladiH,  ud  U>h>unl^  u  im- 
ptuj'tdbytlisljcrliilnnivrciten:  In  ■  Gurlf- 
orLectnm...   .   London,  ISia.G*,  up.  xilv,. 

Me.  F. 

2Z4T>.  Buthls,  l3eorge.  Th«  JonrnoT  to  Blur- 
nity:  ur,  Tbe  I'Kth  Ihrangli  DehDi,  Ibulinivs, 

don,  IK^".  /.^  *t  lal."*0."  ""*''  ' 
2M8.  Fracthlnking  airlilkoa'  Quvln-ly 


3US>.  Scripture  D«triuB<T)ia)i>rH>I«rl>l. 

Ism,  l>jBl«/DiKn.     PbilwlelpblB,  ISM. 
3Ue.  KhSnl,   J*k.   Bud,     FutrnpredlgWu 

UlKrdleiierlelitgnltlnge  ...    .   Wlmi.lliU, 


22U).  BSasay  (An)  on  Ihti  Blute  of  (be  Boal 
Bdrr  Dtiilli.  Ediuburgb,  llttS,  S-.  PP.4B.  O. 
imi.  IVhalalj',  Rkbiiid,  ^bfi.    £(«)•  OD 


mi.  Disk,  Tliomu.    The   Phlluiophx  of 
Cum™   Siale.  ...     (OlMgow,    ISMJ    "- 
I      Yurk.  IW9,  1».  pp.  a08.     "       ■'--  ' 


Ptallad. 


nil*.  Happaeli,  Lortni  Phllipp  Qottfrled. 


(««,)  IBIB,  1».  pp.  189.    n. 
3X)».  Eladala,  SamneL     DHtfa,  Judgnml, 
Dtbar  Poesu.    Uwdant  |gil,».  Si— Sdad..  i 
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2283.  Reflexions  podtiqnee,  ciriques  «t  piid- 
fiqueri  8ur  Dieu,  snr  Time  et  sur  r6ternit6 
...    .    Lyon,  188t>,  80.  (U  8h.) 

2284.  Tracy,  Joseph.  The  Three  Last  Tbinf^tc 
tbu  Kesurrcction  of  the  Body,  the  D;iy  of 
Judgment,  and  Final  Retribution.  ...  Bos- 
ton, 1839, 18».  pp.  104.    U. 

2285.  Cturlstelljlce  overdenkingen  onitrent 
den  dood,  den  staat  der  afgescheidenheid  on 
de  ecuwigheid  ...  .  Leideu,  1840t  &**.  ft- 
1.00. 

22^6.  Bsciiatolof^ey  oder  die  Lehre  von 
den  letzen  Dingen.  Mit  besonderer  RUcksicbt 
auf  die  gaugbare  Irrlehre  vom  Hades  und  der 
WicderbringUDg  aller  Dingc.  Basel,  1S40» 
9fi.  (10  sh.) 

2287.  Kern,  Friedr.  Heinr.  Die  christllcho 
Kscliatologie  und  Prftdestinationslehre  ertfr- 
tort  ...    .    Tubingen,  1840,  8o.  pp.  156. 

Tbe  article  on  Eschatologj  was  Qrit  publiehcd  in 
the  Tfthinger  Ztittckrift,  1840.  Heft  3,  pp.  3-119.    B. 

22K8.  Maler,  Adalbert.  £xep:etiHcb-dugma- 
ti.sche  Entwicklung  der  neute«itanieDtlicben 
Kcgriffe  von  Zw»,  * Avaaravi^  und  KpCori^.  . . . 
Bosonders  abgedruckt  aus  dcm  zwoiten  Bande 
tier  Zeitschrin  fUr  Theologie.  Freiburg,  1S40, 
h«».  pp.  92.    D. 

22S9.  Scholand,  J.  M.  Das  owige  Leben, 
<Hler  Unsterblichkcit,  Hinimel  und  Holle, 
KUctcerinntTung  und  Wiedersebeu  jenneit.'*. 
...    2  Biindchen.    Berlin,  1840,  8*.  (19|  sh.; 

22'.K).  Ijangc,  Jobann  Peter.  Beitrlige  z\i  der 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen.  Meur<«,  1841, 
12».  pp.  vi.,  279.  (Vol.  II.  of  his  Vermischte 
SrJirffUnA    D. 


.1    D. 
^y  A. 


Nuticed  oj  A.  Fischer,  ia  Zellcr's  TAeol.  JaMrb., 
1843,  II.  60T-«1&.    D. 

2J01.  En&mons,  Nathanacl,  1745-1840.  ... 
Works  ...  .  Kdited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.  6 
vol.  Boston,  184*2,  8«.    D. 

On  tbe  faturc  state,  see  Serm.  Izxxi.-Ixxxv.,  Vol. 
V.  pp.  &Sl-6:n,  Inoludiog  two  MrmoDS  against  Uoi* 
vcrsallsm. 

2201v  Nork,  Friodrich  or  Felix,  originaUy 
8elii<  Korn.  Bibltsche  Mythologie  des  alten 
und  neuen  Testaments.  ...  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart, 1842-4S,  8o.    F. 

Od  tbe  "  rtibliitche  Voratellangen  too  dent  Zastond 
tier  Soele  nach  drtn  phjsiscben  Tode,"  see  II.  Sli- 
332.    See  No.  1397,  note. 

2292.  Courtenay,  Reginald,  D.D.  The  Fu- 
ture States  their  Evidences  and  Nature  con- 
sidered on  Principles  Physical  Moral  and 
Scriptural  with  the  Design  of  showing  the 
Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation  . . .  London, 
1843,  8<».  pp.  viii.,  438. --2d  ed.,  xHd.  1857,  8«. 
The  author  maiDtiiins  the  sleep  of  tbe  soul,  and 
argues  against  its  natural  Immortalltj. 

229.3.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.  Tankar  om  Mennis- 
kosjiilens  Tillstiind  efter  Dtfden.  Bidrag  till 
Kschatologien.  Uppl.  2.  Stockholm,  1843, 
8o.  24«it. 

2293*.  Robinson,  Edward.  The  Coming  of 
Christ  us  announced  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31. 
(BiblioUi.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  531-567.)    H. 

2294.  Domer,  Isaac  Augost.  De  Oratione 
Christi  esclmtologica  Mattn.  xxiv,  1-36.  (Luc. 
xxi,  5-30.  Marc,  xiii,  1-32.)  asservata.  ... 
Sttittg.  1844,  80.  (6  sh.) 

2295.  LileHtensteIn, .    Darstellnng  der 

biblischen     UnHterblicLkeitslohre.      (Theol. 
QuartahcfiH/t,  1814,  XXVI.  537-574.)    D. 

2290.  SeHermer  Hessllng,  11.  J.  Herin- 
iwrin*;  aan  dood,  graf  en  eeuwigheid.  Am- 
siordani,  1844,  8*.  ft.  0J8O, 

2297.  Smltb,  John,  if^.  Sacred  Biography : 
illustrative  of  Man's  Threefold  State,  tlu* 
Present.  Intermediate,  and  Future.  Glas- 
gow, 1844,  &>.  5«.— New  ed.,  1347. 


2298.  Georgll,W.  Ueber  die  eschatoloidachen 
VorstellungeuderneuteiitamentlichenSchrift- 
steller.  (Zeller's  TfiroL  Jahrb.,  1845,  IV.  1- 
25.)    D. 

2298*.  Thomas,  John,  M.D.  "The  Things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God:"  an  Essay  illustrative 
of  the  Unscriptural  Character,  and  Heathen 
Origin,  of  the  Popular  Traditions  of  the  Age. 
concerning  Immortality,  Heaven,  and  Hell 
...    .    Richmond,  Va.  1845,  8o.  pp.  43.    O. 

2299.  Casuvall,  Edward.  Sermons  on  the 
Seen  and  Unseen.    I^ndon,  1840, 8*.  10».  (kl. 

2300.  Kling,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  {Monatschrift  fur  d. 
f:vang.  Kirchf.  der   Rheinprav.  u.   WestphaL, 

1846,  8.  n.  9.  Heft.  S.  94-12^.) 

Kling  is  also  the  author  of  the  evchatotocicaJ  arti- 
cles in  Herzog's  Beal-Kncyklopidit  fCr  prot.  Tkeol. 
u.  Kirche.  vt  which  13  vuU.  liii\e  nlreudy  been  pub- 
lished. Hamburg  und  Gotbu,  1H54-60,  9*.    D. 

2301.  Cochrane,  James.  The  World  to 
Cotne.     Edinburgli,  1847,  8*?  5». 

2302.  Montgomery,  Robert.  The  Church 
of  the  Invisible;  or,  The  World  of  Spirits;  a 
Manual  for  Christian  Mourners.  4th  Ed., 
revised  and  enlarged.  London,  (1847,)  1852, 
32*.  :U.  Cd. 

2303.  Sehnmann,  Adolph.  Die  Unsterblich- 

kiMt<lehre  dus  Altun  iin<l  Nunen  Testaments. 
Biblischdogmatischentwickelt  ...    .    Berlin, 

1847,  8o.  pp.  vii.,  *J0O. 

Sef  Uipx.  Xeptrt..  IMH,  XXI.  471-478.    H. 

2304.  IVetxer,  Heinr.  Joseph,  and  "Welte, 
Bened.  Kirchen-Lexikon  oiler  Encyklopiidie 
der  katholischen  Theologie  und  ihrer  Hills- 
wissenschaften.  ...  1"-XI"  Band.  ...  | 
XII«  Band.  ErgKnzungen.  ...  J  General- 
registerband.  13  Bde.  Freiburg  im  Breis- 
gan,  1847-60.  80.    H. 

8«e  partloalarty  tbe  artioles  S^eJe  (X.  I-Il),  Am- 
InuicMaf,  SetUnmandtrung,  llaterialUmuM,  br  Fr. 
W6rt«r;  0«Ut,  hj  O.  C.  Mayer;  Tod,  by  Klots; 
FtgfmtT  (III.  929-934),  Bimmsl,  Holle.  by  Bonlf. 
Gams;  HdUen/akrt  Chrittt  (V.  28S-301),  JUmfrti*.  fagr 
Fucbs;  AMfenttkung  der  TodUn,  and  Gerieht  (Iv. 
445-457).  by  P.  A.  Staudenmaier.  There  i<i  u  f\rmek 
translation  of  this  Kncyclopssdia. 

23C5.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Die  Lehre  des  Nenen 
Testaments  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode. 
(Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1847,  VI.  390-409.)  D. 

2306.  Ham,  J.  Panton.  Life  and  Death;  or. 
The  Theology  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Human  Immortality.  Bristol,  1849,  18o.  pp. 
168. 

Reprinted  in  the  BMe  Examiner  for  Aac.  and 
Sept.  1852 :  VII.  ll.'UI44. 

2307.  Harris,  J<«n)mo.  Tbe  Future  Life:  or, 
Inimortsility,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Port- 
land. 1849,  !-'•.  pp.  288. 

Tbe  writer  is  a  Uoiverffalist,  and  denies  tbe  rMur- 
reetion  of  the  body. 

2308.  IVIe  das  Jenseits,  oder  das  Reich  Gottes 
in  der  andem  Welt.  FUr  gehildcte  Katholi- 
ken,  namentlich  fUr  Studircnde  der  Theologie. 
Salzburg.  1849,  S«>.  pp.  17u. 

2309.  Bathgate,  V.'illinm.  ^.tcmitas;  or 
Qlimpses  of  tlu!  Future  Destinies  of  Man. 
London?  1850?  b». 

2310.  Crosby,  Alpheus.  The  Second  Advent : 
or,  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the 
World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the 
Oeneral  Judgment?  ...  Boston,  1860,  12>. 
pp.  173.    H. 

2311.  He  hart.  Job.  Alb.  Ludw.  Die  sweite 
KJchtbaro  Zukunft  Christi.  £ine  Darstellung 
der  gesammten  biblischen  Eschatologic  in 
ihren  Hauptroomenten,  im  Qegensaz  cu  vor 
handenen  AufTassungen  ....  Erlangen,  I860, 
t«.  pp.  xiv.,  246. 
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t&  tv   ^  r.^  KUPTTX  XLIX-  »;:    ta»*    L«t«r* 
t.«i.';   ij    ft*  lUrr.  J-ifta    Hal**.   M.Jk.  ... 

o,'*t**-   iO    >i*fs.   xxiT    .kxtoi   xxT.      £(».>' *^t. 

Sn^  ErelC,  JgI.  D»-  %!U.  M  .*t^  *:  P.«cr- 
lif-M   .. .     .     P«.iertF;rbA«-.  l^iL,  **.  i-f^  IA». 

U.ft4  '^Tf   <t.ri«tlKrb«n    L'ai«terbii<Lk<p:t«Ietnp 
.    .     .     \  K/co  Vet fMB«T  ▼<» :  J««iL'*  Jer  Lei^*<er 

2314*.  Mltebelly  TIkjom.  Th«  Goop^^I  Crovn 
of  Li/-:  *  .*>tt*ni  <A  PbiKMophical  TheoJc^y. 
. . .     \\\Anj.  l^Sl,  1>-  pp.  XT»i ,  Ti:i ,  417. 

Cr^  i'A.  f.%.  II.  •€  U«  faiJeraR<ltMc  S'-ftte.  (p.  3»- 
li.  ra.  IV.  •r  u«  flcr.^-Aral  Ar^tb«n:  •«  :&«  Ca 
</-.&•■  I...*  .-•»•«  '.f  Ut*  f»fa4.  p^  7>-^l ;  Ci-  V  rf 
It.'  jw  ,xmr^  I^Kt-ni*  *f  laauortaii:,* .  p;*.  *i-l3; 
C;.  '•  il.  c^  xsjt  y^'.t^re  »»4  bbratj'jo  of  l''»tarc 
l';»t.i.tM>«t,  ^.  1^-Z««.     Tkc  «biAAr  u  a  E>a>rBe 

VtV:  l^'oody  WaJtcrr.  The  Lut  Tbi&ir*:  «n 
Kx4:ii;:.Ht:  .>;i  <>f  the  Itoctrioe  of  Scriptare 
•y:>Ur»:ruiUK  th«  K«3»UITCCtiOD,  the  Src<>nd 
<^/Uiiiii;  of  ChrMt,  and  the  MilleDtiiuni:  with 
•>{»<<UI  riffrroMK^e  to  the  Mcond  Edili'^n  of  the 
l;«v.  Oavi'l  Brovo**  Work  on  the  second  Ad- 
ir.;nt.  ...     I»ridoo,  IHSl,  ^  pp.  xxri.,  412. 

271^1.  Alf^er,  William  Roan^erille].  The  EptA- 
tlt-  io  xUn  \{*-hT*:m*:  itM  I>'#ctrine  of  the  Lo^t 
TJjinjc-.  'fhriUian  Extm.  tor  Sept.  1852; 
LIII.  li>7-17^./— Fanl'k  I>«ictrine  of  the  Lut 
Thifjjf*?.  a//iV/.  March,  \S^\  LIV.  2rr2-247.) 
—  ivt^-r'n  Dr<trine  of  the  Last  Thing",  iltnd. 
««-pt.  1H53;  LV.  217-231.;  — The  Aivx^lyptlc 
Ih^Xxutf  of  the  Lajdt  ThingM.  (IfAd.  Julv, 
IH^VI;  I.VII.  1-zs;     /f. 

i'il^A   .lentlnk,    .M.    A.      Mrtrnn-.Atli,*.      Ik- 

rhri-t<  1>  l;«'  |i<-r  «]fr  laiitj»to  <liri(r«-ii.  .\rn>»t. 
IK.V2,  -  . 
2r;l7.  MoC'ulIoh,  J.  H.  AnnlytiV.il  Itiv*-- 
ti;itiJ  i'lti-i  « '.II' <i  iiiri^;  tlif  (.'r<'<Jil»i|ity  <jf  the 
••''■r  ij't 'Ji'',  J'li'l  "f  til*'  li»-li;;ii>iis  >\-itciii  iii- 
';il'.it'»l  in  fh'-iM  ...  .  2  vol  iJalfiniorc, 
IS.V2,  - 

V' I  If  pp.  46.'>-««<9,  trctK  ».f  •' fh"  hiirii;in  vii!. 
nn.I  '  ti'  ^  >iri"'i  <  •j>i'-<i lions  ii,i|  l,i-  .'»■  1  iti  ii-  •■vi-t-iic-, 
liiiiii"  •  ilii '. ,  &.■.'  lif.  anlji-r  iii:iiiit:iiii4  ihe  sk-op 
of  'li'-  'oi.i    ,11. .1  ii.f  clc%iriiciioii  of  tin:  »i-  kr-d. 

ZUi-.  jMlriM-Iel,  r.irl  Lurlw.  Die  /iikiinft 
•ici  Mill ■•  hlii'it  uikI  ili«^  L'riiterMiohkrit  <i«T 
Scclf  i.fli-r- ilic  l.,«'|ii».f  voii  <l<'n  letzteii  Diligfti. 
n<Tliii.  isr>2,  ^'.  pp.  viil.,  22S. 

AI-"  v.lili  iiii-  liili; :  —  "  Die  Kpiphfinie  'ler  cttijcen 
r<M   i.iil..  .'.k'!!  .l.M  (J'lNti".   ...     3'»  (J.  spt;.ch."    Th.' 
tir-'    .ml    -rcoh<l    UiiiloKucJt  were  jMabli.«h«l  in   IHli   | 
at..!  1-17.  I 

2;Ul».  Sliiori)  Mi>8c8.  Ob.scrvjition.H  on  Mat- 
tlifu  J  I:  'J'.)-oI  siml  the  i'urnilel  ruHtta^cs  in 
\l:iiK  iui<l  i<Mk«',  witli  Heinurkri  on  the  Duublo 
S-ri^f  of  .''I  I  ijitnn*.  {Jiiblioth.  Sacra  lor  April 
an. I  .!  u  1 V ,  1 H52  ;  I  ,\ .  32<»-;i5&,  44H-4»;8.)     //. 

231U*.  ,  llnllou,  Ilo8ea,  'Id].  Condition  of 
M<Mi  .\i.fv  |)r;ith.  {Vniversaliat  Quar.  for 
•Fun    |V"»:j;  X.  2\)-r)l.)     11. 

'l.VliK  Ilryant,  Alfred.  The  AttractionH  of 
xhv  World  to  Come.  ...     Now  York,  IS53, 12*. 

pp.  ;jiis 

Till-  title  Imrdly  dettcribei  the  work,  nblch  treats 
of  liiinioitalitv,  the  liitermcdiato  Stnte,  the  Itesur- 
iii'tl'tii.  I  he  liny  of  Judgment,  Future  HappiDcsa, 
iiiil  liMiin;  I'lini^hmcnt. 

•j:;.!  \  Chandler,  8.  C.    The  Theology  of  the 
7.S0 


BSl^fl^. 


Kbie  ...:  wish.  &  K^r?  ?•}  tk» 
\<v  T  wfc.  K;!.  1---  9^  4*L 
K^araiBi*  -!»•  \  I'ur-i.    nmr^  " 
tarn.  JBiru.fi».  it  "Ste  «'ii<Btf. 

2E3.»   Bilker^  J-  •».    Ast. 

Dnue»  4«  JI*t5K^'?a.  . . . 

FP'  xr-_  i  -L 
•22^    I«  Che  Sti«E  l3iak:rt»I*     'KrT->v  oC  De^ 

ftev  aarf  ^um.        .\>v  Emj^rmdtr  fw  Am. 

<«  ^  te  fatsTt  •it*  a»«*  afcvs*  ka 
fiM.^.    Kffc.    ;/r. 


Leterait*   «f   la 


Netucbesu  Liae  Retbe  T,m  Preidiftee  «a4 
BctncJimafeo  ...  .  E^riia.  MM*  >•.  ff^ 
1*1 

224.  8ck«rkel,    Charier. 
C'Ckk'asiBattam    dcs    teapi 

2^  JtATbiMk,  OnrakL  Ueber  rnMerbUek- 
kett.  cJce  ^yWc^er-Kede  am  SI.  Dec.  tSi 
gefaalteo.     Letpzi^  ISiU  '^-  PP^  '^ 

23:^  B^  T.  D.  Christiaa  Pnx^pcct*  of  tke 
Workl  to  Coeie.  '  CSruiiam  (MAMrrer  §L.r  Jmm. 
and  Marrh,  IthSi;  ai^o  >&  Litteir*  Lirimg  Amt, 
Noa.  ^64,  56h.  Jd  ;!er^  VDl.  eM-«&7.  and  UL 
104-108.1    BA, 

2327.  CocltraBe,  Jame*.  I>b>coar»e»  on  tte 
Last  Thinga:  Dr»th.  the  K«r$arreclion.  tha 
Spirit- World,  Judgment,  iltemity.  LoodcMi, 
l»S5,  ^.  pp.  347. 

2328.  George*  Nathan  D.  Materialbm  ABt»> 
scriptaral :  ur.  The  Doctrinea  ol  Ge^irge  Siom 
refuted.  [New  York,  1»^— ,)§  !>.  pp.  49. 
( TraeU  of  the  Trad  Soc  of  the  Mlttk.  Eaim. 
Churck,  Nol  450.) 

2329.  Hastings,  Uorace  Lorenzo.  Forty 
Qneationson  loioiortality.  [New  York.,  IM— vj 
1&».  pp.  4.     H. 

2330.  The  Old   Paths:  or.  The  PrimitiTs 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  ecibracin|c  C«>|>io«s 
Kxtractif  from  the  W  riting-  of  l^iiuitirc 
Christian)*,  with  .\rpunR-nl!«  and  Kfuiarks. 
.New  York,  [cop.  IV»5,,  l^".  pj'.  >*<^r».     H. 

2:i.'Jl.  Scriptntf  ."-«^in  her.  No.  1.     T)ii-  IK*- 

tiny  of  the  W  ickni.  .No.  2.     Tho  >:  iw  if 

the  Dead.  ;•  .No.  .'i.  The  C*>nim^  of  .T»^o« 
Christ.     |i     No.  4.     The  Judjruitnt.  No.  ^ 

I'lain  Jruth.«.  ,  No. r..  The  i{»-~nrrettu>n  ef 
the  Dead.     [New  York.  1S5— ,    \>.  pp.  •«.     //. 

23G2.  Martin,  Thomu.H  Henri.  La  vie  future. 
—  Histoire  et  ap».>lo^ii-  .i«-  hi  o.<nrine  ehretJ- 
enne  8ur  I'autre  vie.  I'jiii>.  i>^,  12».  pp.  iv.. 
'M\.     D. 

Defcods  the  doctrine  of  rtern.il  puuisliraeai  a(&iBSt 
Reynai.iJ.     See  No.  ■lUf*. 

2.^%'{.  Chriatmas,    Henry.      Kchoes    of   the 
Universe:  fronj  the  World  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Spirit.  ...    4th  ^Lnf;li>h'  Ed.    Lon- 
don, (...)  IJiStt,  \'29.  pp.  wiii.,  o,"^   .  .     BA. 
()n  the  imi)iortAlit\  of  the  soul  and  the  nature  liS 
§ce  pp.  3^7-353. 

2.3:U.  Breaker,  J.  M.  C.  The  Ftiture  State. 
[  Ki'view  of  \Mi:iteiv.j  (CAriVfian  lirv.  for 
.Ian.  IHo7;  .\.\n.  \-M.) 

2:m.  Brigt ,  .1.  P.  De  Flj^chatologie  of  leer  der 
toektiniende  ilinjren,  volgens  de  scliriflen  dc* 
NiiMiwen  Verbotidn.  ten  pejichitti- en  uitleg- 
kniidit;  ondnzix-k.  2  din.  Tiel.  IS5i-5\  ^». 
p[».  xvi.,  247;  viii  ,  477. 

23.'i>.    Brown,    Hichard.     Byeways    of  th» 

Uiblo,  a  bcrie.H  of  Coniributions  on*  the  .Num- 
ber of  the  Kiphteou>«,  the  Lost  or  Savwl, 
Heavenly  Recognition,  Salvation  of  Infant*, 
...  the  Intermediate  Slate,  ...  the  Locality 
of  Heaven,  &c.     Londitn  7  1H57,  12«>. 

See  Kdwurd  Howelia  Stltit  CmUlooHt.  Liverpiwl 
(18U1 TJ  »o,  No.  60J.  »  • 
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2335^.  Globertlf  Vincenzo.  Delia  protologia 
...    .    2  vol.  Torino, oiw Paris, [I85T-58,]16». 

H. 

On  the  future  life  mo  II.  47i-M9,  *'  Palingeaeiia." 

23.36.  Karsteuy  11.  Die  letzten  Dinge  Zehn 
Vorlcsiuijjen  an  die  Ochlldetcn  in  der  Gc- 
ineiudu  ...  .  3«  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (1857,58,) 
1861,  12».  pp.  xil.,  304. 

Bee  Leipz.  Mepert.  for  1850,  I.  (S0-71,  aud  ThtoL 
atHd.  M.  KtU.,  18&9.  pp.  74;^7»4.  —  A  Dutch  tniuU- 
tlon.  Amait.  IBSO.  9*. 

2336».  Meyer)  K.  J.    Kritiacher  Kommootar 

zu  dcr  ciichatologiHclicn  Rede  Matth.  24.  26. 

\"  Theil.    Dio  EhileitunK.     iYankAirt  a/0., 

1857,  8«.  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2336^.  Solierrery  J.  Da^i  ewige  Leben.   Zchn 

Predigten  ...    .    St.  Gallon,  1857, 8«.  pp.  xiv., 

223. 

2337.  Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton.  Athanoaia: 
or,  Foregleams  of  Immortality.  ...  Boston, 
American  Unitarian  Jsxociaiion.  1857,  12». 
pp.  xii.,  340.— 4tbed.,  «Wd.  1858,  i2«>.     H. 

2338.  Altliaus,  Aug.  Die  letztcn  Dingc.  ... 
Verden,  1858,  H».  pp.  iv.,  138. 

Sea  Leipi.  Reptrt..  IbbS,  LXII.  194-196. 

2339.  Blanc  hard,  Joobua  Pollard.  Tbo  Fu- 
ture Life:  an  Kxaniinatiun  of  its  Conditions 
from  the  New  Testament.  ...  Uoston,  1858, 
8».  pp.  32.    H. 

Favorii  the  doetrine  that  the  wleked  ara  to  be 
annihilated. 

2S40.  Danneolcer,  Anton  von.  Noun  Fas- 
ten-Betrachtungeu  liber  dio  Ictzton  Dingo 
dcs  MeuHcbeu.  Tubingen,  1858,  8«.  AT.  3,  pp. 
113. 


2341 


Grant,  Miles. 
Bible  Vie^'of 


What    is    Man?    or   a 
his  Creation.    The  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Death  and  Hell.    Boston,  1858, 
16«».  pp.  3'2. 

2M2.  [Hildreth,  Betsey  P.I.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or.  The  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 
guished; being  a  Scriptural  View  of  each  in 
this  Life,  and  after  Death.  . . .  Lowell,  1858, 
!«•.  pp.  78.     //. 

2343.  Hoppln,  James  M.  The  Fnture  State. 
{Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1858;  XV.  881- 
401.)    H. 

2344.  I<e«slug,  Tb.  Be  HofTnung  des  Chris- 
ten geniii-sM  der  biblischou  Iloffnungslehre 
...    .    Stuttgart,  1858,  8«»  pp.  vi.,  128. 

2&45.  RudloflT,  J/.r;.  Grn.  Karl  Gustnv,  von. 
Die  Lehre  voni  Munschen  nacb  deist.  Seele 
nnd  Lcib,  sowohl  M'&Iirend  des*  Erdenlcbens, 
als  nacii  xeinem  Abscheiden  aus  dcmsell>en. 
Begriindet  anf  der  gSttlichen  Offenbamng 
...    .    lA>lpzlg,  1858,  S«.  pp.  x.vi.,  426. 

Reviewed  by  Scboeberlein  In  the  Tkeol.  Stud.  n. 
MDrtt.  for  I8G0.  pp.  145-166.  Se«  alto  Lelpg.  BtftrU, 
1859.  III.  I87-1H9. 

2346.  [Storrs,  Georgel.    The  Watch  Tower : 
1    or,  Man  in  Death;  and  the  IIopo  fur  a  Future 

Life.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  State  of 
IVlan  in  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  Life  here- 
after. ...    By  Homo.    New-York,  1868,  12o. 

pp.  96.  /r. 

2347.  TVesty  Fricdr.  Botrachtangen  liber 
einige  cschatologische  StcUen  der  hciligen 
Scbrift.  ( TheMl.  Stud.  u.  KrU.,  1858,  pp.  248- 
298.)     H. 

8348.  HIToody  George.  Future  Life;  or  Scenes 
in  another  World.  ...  Now  York,  1858,  12>. 
pp.  359. 

234na.  HastlngSy  Horace  Lorenzo.  Tracts  on 
Imniort.ility.  ...    New  York,  18511, 18».    H. 

Comprifing  Noa.  2S29-S1.  4398.  4442,  with  cxtraeta 
ftrom  Hilton  and  Bp.  Law  oa  the  lUte  of  the  dead. 

2349.  HeqnembourSy  C.  L.  Plan  of  the 
Creation;  or,  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  inhabit 
them.    B<MtoD,  1859»  la*.  pp.  aiM- 


Maintains  that  all  other  worlde  are  to  be  peopled 
from  thii  earth.  The  author  farora  the  doctrine  of 
the  destrootion  of  the  wicked. 

2350.  King,  W.  W.  The  Doetrine  of  Immor 
tality;  its  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  1859,  8«.  pp.  16. 

2351.  Liandels,  William.  The  Unseen:  n 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....^ 
1859, 12«.  pp.  276. 

2352.  Liarroque,  Patrice.    Examen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chrdtienue  ... 
2»ed.    2  torn.     Paris,  (185».)  1860,  8«.    H. 

The  author  (Tome  I.  pp.  29:)-S40)  earnestly  eppoM*- 
the  dootrlnea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
eternity  of  future  puuiihmeut. 

2353.  licey  Samuel.  Eticbatology;  or,  flic 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  aud  the  Resurrection. 
, . .    Boston,  1859,  l'>.  pp.  xii.,  267. 

2353>.  Roe,  William  M.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
in  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modern 
Materialists  are  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 1859, 12».  pp.  172. 

2354.  Spleer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rehi- 
tious.    Albany,  1859, 18o.  pp.  211. 

2355.  T6noia.gl,¥.,tfieAbU.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres v5ritt>M  do  la  fui :  [in  four  pitrtsj  1* 
De8tin6o  de  IMiomme  ...  .  Marseille,  1859, 
8«.  pp.  xxxvii.,  5^. 

2356.  Toeel&l,  E.  £tndes  sur  les  trois  mondes. 
consid6r^  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  trds- 
sainte  Trinity  ...  .  Lyon,  1859,  8«.  pp. 
xxviii.,  336. 

2357.  Fy^Cy  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  rog>trd  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Nature  of  Christ 't(  Kingdom.  ...  New  York, 
also  Toronto,  1859, 18«».  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coon&be,  John.  "The  Soul  and  the 
Kingdom"  reviewed:  or.  The  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
briefly  vindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1860,  8*.  pp.  82. 

Maintains  the  iileep  of  the  soul,  and  the  destrac- 
tlon  of  the  wicked. 

2359.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destiny  coiinidered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  11*  Whence  am  I?  Why 
am  I?  Wliitber  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  wiii  give  me  Aid?  London, 
1800,  sm.  80.  pp.  110. 

2360.  Boys,  Thomas.  God  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Fnture  ...  .  London,  1800,  sm.  8*. 
pp.208. 

In  very  blank  rerae. 

2361.  Cremer,  Herm.  Die  eechatologische 
Rede  Jesu  Christ i  Matthiii  24.  25.  Versuch 
einer  exegetischen  Er5rterung  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1800,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  256. 

2362.  MaffiUre,  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Things  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  1800,  sm.  8*.  2«.  6cf. 

2368.  Trail,  William.  Unseen  Realities;  or. 
Glimpses  into  the  World  to  Come.  Glasgow, 
1800,  sm.  80.  pp.  904. 

2363*.  I<.y  Y.  N.  The  Scripture  Teaching  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  ny  Y. 
N.  L.  ...    Boston,  1801,  12*.  pp.  36. 

2363b.  SeHolts,  (£.  A.  H.)  Hermann.  Die 
Voraussetzungon  der  christlichen  Lehre  tod 
der  Unsterblichkeit  ...  .  Gttttingen,  1801, 
»•.  pp.  xii.,  248.    r. 

Denies  the  nolvral  immortality  of  the  sool ;  lavera 
the  doctrine  of  the  deatruotlon  of  the  Ineorriglblj 
wicked. 

2363«.  liUtHardt,  Christian  Kmst.  Die  Lehre 
TOO  d«D  letsten  IMngen  in  Abhandlnngen  mtl 
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4».  fpu  xvL,  WB. 

t^mtmt*  Tarn  fltar), 
Ctarkhta.    BHrsAtmoa  dbo'  «•  Tier  Icto- 
Ua  Mf>4MliiMriiiB;To<.qtncfct,HlaK 
Ml  ud   HHI*.    Mmth  4m  KIrcWavfltan, 

nt  Bafluitte.  <BMthM— y)  rraapcr.    U 
yto#t<r— itoiiiMli    niwtii    ftifre.  Vmrta^ 


vmxf ,tktAkki.  Lm 

SHtiooft  rtllcfriuai  rinhMt  Ml  |M« 
■ort  M  I'lmMrtslftf  ...    .    Nu 
It*,  pp.  ML 


2MI.  B«»i>  Maga—  fri«df. 
^oIokImp  ez  teem  Serlptam  rfe  oollMta.  it 
Diet*  eliM  da  AofaM  •iMqae  FAcaltatllNH 
itlcetitUi  eollccta,  ^mmU  mtqwm  McpliesU  iliit 
...    .    T«bliiCM,lfi|Lt».pp.948.    F. 
A  am  mum  tnmdukm,  Ifnpwt.  MY.  r. 

fl06.  'Wafmar*  /oh.  Irtedr.  PiqrdMlfMte 
biMica  i^«ci>"*"  It  U.    Oawlirng  tnt^t 

3S60.  ••llarf  OMTf.  rH«dr.  AnimadTtnlo- 
nam  ad  Pwj€hiAogmm  Butim  Piub  I.-TU.et 
tilt.    KrimDfM,  inS-8T«  4*. 

2387.  CmmmrBf  Qwh.  Jnlliia.  Tovodi  doer 
cbrifitllcheii  Anthrupologto.  Berlin,  ITSlf  8*. 
\th. 

'SWiH.  Mflneht  Juh.  Outtlfeb.  Piychulurie  do« 
ticui'ii   Ti^tomenU.    Begeotburg,   1802,   8*. 


m^VKL 


i«^.  pp. 
ifc,  Joh.  TbbiH.     Ui 
•IcBlthr* St«ttcvt,M|^»Li^ 

tot  £«tp&  J^vc.  IMH  IT.  tt-M. 

Sn.  B«sh«  Ocorfe.    The  Soal;  or,  Ab_  b- 

ST  Into  Scriptural  9i     '   ' 
4  by  the  Uw  of  the 
.etc,  viewed  in  its  I 
trioe  01  the  Renrrection.  *.•    sit 
ttll,  1>.  pp.  141. 

am  MkL  Jhpwrt.  XVHL  Hi  1, 

tBA.  ■all—,  iIoeei^  M.    The  ir«w 
it  Unce  of  the  eeTenl  T( 


■eat  unge  of  tbe  eeTermi  Tenae  tnmmnm 
flplrit,  8oal,  and  UU.  (MvenmUM  OMr. 
lor  April,  Itttt  VII.  UB-IM.)    A 


ally  in  the  CMd  TM.!    (AiU^eal  At 
Oct.l8Mtad8ar.TI.«74-7<XL)    AM. 

Sre.  Dalltsae^  Frans.  Bnteaa  «v  bMI- 
aehea  Pqrchologie.  Ldpdc,  i8Bi»  ».  pp. 
TliL,440L 

■m  £«^  J^vc.  IMS,  un.  t^ 

S8T7.  Krwaaaat  J.  Geo.  De  MoCkmibM  h^ 
choloflcia   i*aaUnie.    Diwertatto  ...    .  S- 

■aeri8M,8*.pp.TiL,88.    F, 

Sns.  Ovmmtf  Milee.  The  8oaL  What  b  ttf 
A  Bible  View  of  ita  Meaaing.  Boitoa,  tM^ 
10*.  pp.82. 

2379. Tbe  Spirit  in  Han.     What  la  it  F    A 

Dible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boaton,  ISIt, 
10*.  pp.  32.  ^ 


B.  — DEATH. 


.Vote.  —  The  worlis  plaoed  bert  trWt  Uit  ralgcet 
from  Jtty  difTeront  polnU  of  viow,  and  mmny  of 
thom  might  bo  eluiod  undor  othor  heads.  Two  or 
threo  hsvo  been  admitted  whieb  belong  imrelj  to 
phjiiologj.  For  other  works,  see  Upenios,  BUtti- 
9th*ea  lUalU  Thtologica,  art.  Jfor*. 

1.  General  and  Miioelltneoni  Worki. 

'i.'pu).  Cyprlanua,  Ocilios,  a.d.  253.  De 
oont(>niiirnila  .Morto  Opuscnlnm.  Colonise, 
161H.4-. 

Hrveral  Utrr  cditloBt.  Also  in  htM  Op^ra,  ed. 
BaluB.,  pp.  na-Xid.  (H.)  Thie  trcatbe  U  more  com- 
moniT  rniltlrd  I*t  MortaUlaU.  An  KnglUb  transla- 
tion by  HIr  ThoniBi  Klyot,  I<ondon,  lftS9, 8*;  (TcniMK, 
by  A.  Haoherl,  Hultbaoh.  lOt.  IP. 

'i381.  Ambroalua,  Abp.  qf  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
974.  l)ti  Bono  Mortis  Liber.  {Oprra,  Par. 
10H<V-1NI,  fol.,  1.  389-414.)    H. 

2381^.  Rupcrtua  7>((Yi«ti«<«,  fl.  a.d.  till.  De 
Mtsiitathini*  Mortis  Ubri  II.  {Operas  II.  862- 
876,  Par.  IrtSH,  fol.i 

AUo  In  Mlgnt's  P^ttroL.  CLXX.  I67-3M.    M. 

'2a»iy  Ara  Morien<ii. 

Kor  tbo  rerjr  naueroui  early  cdltiena  and  traasU' 
tlona  of  tbU  work,  see  Haln.  Pauier,  Branet,  and 
Orsue.    Ree  aUo  Noa.  tflS-VT. 

S882.  Raulln,  Jean,   1443-1614.    Doctrinale 
78S 


Mortis  . . .  de  triplici  Morte  ON-porall  acflicet, 
Culp<*,  ct  Gchenne  ...  .  Parldis,  1(18,  8*.— 
Also  Liigduni,  1019,  4*;  AntT.  1612,  4*;  f^ris, 
1620,  4*. 

2383.  Marcelllnoy  Yalerio.  II  Diamerone  . . . 

ove  con  tIvv  raicioni  si  moetra  la  morte  non 

esser  qual  malu  clie  il  senso  si  perenadr,  cun 

nna  dotta  lettera,  oTer  discorso  intomo  alia 

lingna  rolgare.    Vinegia,  1M4,  also  1666, 4*. 

2«c. 

"  Dlaloco  Mniita  eon  ramma  dottrlaa.  ed  la  y«> 
gala  fkreUa,  raro.  "—CaBarM. 

2383>.  Kjrapcnningy  Ilenr.  Aqua  Vit«  de 
Fontibus  SaWatoris,  hoc  cat,  Doctrina  efan- 
gelica  de  MediUtlone  Mortis.  AddiU  est  be- 
mortalitatis  Anima>  ...  Aaeertio  ...  .  Aat- 
Terpise,  Plantiny  168S,  8*. 

2384.  Pflael&cr.  Mosee.  Lehre  rem  Tbdt  and 
Abstorben  des  Alenschen,  in  awtUf  Prfdlgtca, 
nebst  einom  Anbang  von  vler  Leichenpredlg* 
ten.  Tubingen.  1689, 8*.  (20  sh.)  —  Alao  Uip- 
xig,  1603,  8*.  and  Fraukfart.  1007.  8*. 

2384*.  Ollaeenti,    or    OllaaamU,    fkbia 

l&M.    8ee  No.  G12. 
2386.  Onstf  Pedru  de.    Primera  Parte  de  bs 

Poatrimerias  del  Honibre.    Madrid,  IMt,  M. 

2S86».  Jcnlaob,  Haul.  Sieben  Prcdlgtea  nm 
TMt  nud  Sterbeu.    Leipaig,  MOT,  4^. 
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2886.  Tulce)  Thomas.  Diacoarae  of  Death. 
London,  16lS,  4«. 

238e».  Crooke,  Sam.  Death  mibdued,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  in  a  Sermon  on  Ho«ea 
xlif .  14  . . .  now  pablished  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  1619,  8«.    BL. 

2887.  D.,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
SouIoM,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, ItflU,  8*. 

2388.  Helnsliui,  Daniel.  Do  Gontemptn  Mor- 
tis Libri  quatuor,  Yersu  et  Prosa.  Lugdnni 
Batavorum,  1021.  sm.  4*.  ff.  4,  pp.  190,  ff.  12. 
BL. 

An  edition  of  the  nme  dnte  In  imnll  8>.  Alao  In 
hU  J^MUMto,  AmsU  16tf,  ini.  VJf,  pp.  i61-365  (H.), 
and  other  ed>.  —  A  DuUk  truulnuon,  by  Jac  von 
Zcreoote(IS2S?i. 

2388*.  Colcy  James.  Of  Death  a  True  Descrip- 
tion, and  against  it  a  Good  Preparation.  Lon- 
don, 1629, 12*. 

2389.  Featley,  or  Falrolongb,  Daniel. 
Ilexatexium,  or  Six  Cordinb  to  strengthen 
the  Heart  of  every  faithful  ChriHtian  against 
the  Terrors  of  Death.     London,  1637,  foT.  6«. 

"A  enrieiu  work."— XowiuIm. 

2390.  Albreelity  Georg.  Dulce  amarum :  der 
bittersUsse  Todt;  oder  ErkUrung  dcs  Articals 
vum  Todt  und  Absterben  des  Menschen,  in 
Micben  und  fUnfoig  Predigten.  Nordlingen, 
1544,  4*.  — Also  NUrnberg,  1662,  4».  (145  sh.) 

2390*.  Drellncourt,  Charles.  Lcs  consola- 
tion!* de  r&me  fiddle  contre  Xe^  fray  curs  de  la 
inort  ...    .    Paris,  1651,  S^. 

An  BnaUth  translation,  lltta  ed.,  London.  1724.  8«. 

B.  502+.    H.    The  work  haa  also  been  translated 
Lo  <3lsmia»  and  other  modem  lan^ages. 

2301.  Grlebner,  or  Grlbner,  Daniel. 
Christliche  Todtesgedanckun ;  odcr  dreysKig 
Predigten  vom  seitTichcn  Todt  der  Menschen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1679,  4*.  — Also  t6ui  1685,  4«, 
and  1695,  4*.  (144  sh.) 

2892.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    London  ?  1688,  8°. 

2808.  Slierlock,  William.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Deatli.  . . .  London,  1689, 
»•.  — 12th  ed.,  Und.  17^3,  8«.  pp.  (6),  362.  H. 
—  16th  ed.,  ibid.  1715  l  27th  ed.,  iUd.  1755,  8*. 

G. 

A  WMk  tranalation.  lOOI.  8*;  — Oermait,  Letpilg. 
!•»&.  80.  «lc  i  —  Pr*nek,  AmsL  ITOe,  «*,  4tc. 

2894.  Feuerleln,  Joh.  Conr.  Novissimorum 
primum,  daii  Kndo  des  menschlichen  Lebens; 
...  in  sechzig  Predigten.  NUrnberg,  1694, 
4>.  (181  sh.) 

2394*.  Bnndeto,  Carlos.  El  espejo  de  la 
muerte,  con  mujr  curiosas  emprcssas  emble- 
maticas  ...    .    Amberea,  1700, 49. 

2395.  [  Aftf^U,  John].  An  Argument  proving, 
that  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal 
Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  passing  through  Death,  though  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  cotnd  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Death.  ...    [London,]  1700,8*.  pp.  103.    If., 

BA. 

Also  In  "A  Oolleetlon  of  Tracts  written  by  John 
AsgHI,"  0t€.  London.  1715,  8*.  —  Vor  an  acoonnt  of 
this  curtoos  book.  Cor  which  ihc  author  was  expelled 
both  from  the  Irish  and  the  Kngll«h  House  of  Com' 
mens,  see  AUibonc's  Diet,  of  Sn^.  Uuratun.  and 
Colerldce's  lit.  Bmmalnu,  Lond.  BM.  H*.  II.  a8O-807. 
In  hU  TahU  lUk.  Jalj  SO.  1831.  Coleridge  also  sajs 
«r  the  work,  in  which  be  flnd«  "  the  very  soul  of 
Swift,— aa  Intense,  half  telf-deoelved  hamortsni.*'  — 
*'I  acareely  remember  elsewhere  snch  nneommon 
•kill  in  leglo,  such  lawyer-like  nenteneaa,  and  yet 
•neh  a  snap  of  common  sense.  Bneh  of  his  pnra- 
graphs  T«  In  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  between 
the  preoeding  and  following;  so  that  the  entire  acriea 
forms  on«  argament.  and  yet  each  ia  a  diamond  In  it- 
self. '  Some  ma;-  regard  this  praise  as  rather  ex- 
•rnvngnat. 


A  Oamum  traaslntlea.  with  a  prefkoe  by  J.  G. 
Priu  or  PrtUtts.  Ldps.  1702,  W. 

2396.  Prits  {Lat.  Prltlus),  Joh.  Georg.  De 
TrauHlatione  in  Yitam  aeternam  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiae,  1701, 4o. 

2397.  De  Immortalitate  Hominis  contra 

Asgilllum.    Lipsiae,  1702, 4». 

2398.  Rlttmclery  Christoph  Heinr.  De  No- 
menclaturis  Mortis  emphaticis.  Helmst. 
1710. 

2399.  Pfiair,  Christoph  MatthMns.  Schediaama 
. . .  de  Morte  Natnrnli.    Tubingw,  1722,  4«. 

"  In  primls  ob  lectionem,  ernditionem  no  Indlelum 
commendnndnm."—  WaUh. 

2400.  Teller,  Romanus.  Commentatio,  ad 
Naturam  Mortis  reciuiri  Mentis  a  Corpore 
Suurratrii',  non  solam  iidXvvtv^  Occasions  Loci 
Act.  XX.  10.    Lii>siff},  1722, 4».  Zgr. 

2401.  RejrnoldSy  John.  A  View  of  Death: 
or.  The  Soul's  Departure  from  the  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacred  Poem,  with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  Composures.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1725,  4».  pp.  128  +■  i7.  — The  8d  Ed., 
Lond.  1735,  sm.  8«.    G. 

2402.  Aaglll,  John.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  l)y  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
firom  the  Dead.  ...  Part  I.  London,  1727, 
8».  pp.  280  +.    H. 

2403.  Itampe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Botrachtungen 
von  dt'iii  Sterben  und  Tode  der  Menschen. 
Lc'ipxig,  1781,  8«.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhaudlung  drr 
roinen  Lehre  unseror  Evangelischen  Kirche 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  dem  leiblicheii 
Tode  des  menschlicheu  Oeschlechts,  wider 
den  Democritum  Redivirum,  und  andere  So- 
cinianische  Schwttrmer.  Budissin,  1788,  8*. 
^gr. 

2406.  Selkwberty  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  Vernttnftige 
und  schriftnuisigo  Gedanken  vom  Tode.  An- 
dere und  vermenrte  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipzig, 
(1748,)  1749,  4».  pp.  (16),  196,  a2).     U. 

2406.  Carpovy  Jacob.  De  gonuina  Notione 
Mortis.     Vinar.  1744,4*. 

2407.  Mayer*  Joh.  Epistolische  Betrachtun- 
gendesTodes.  2Theile.    NUrnberg,  1744, 4». 

2408.  Newmamiy  Sam.  Betrachtungen  Ubcr 
die  eigeutliche  Ursache  und  Absicht,  warum 
Qott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhlngt. 
Prenzlau,  1748, 4«.  pp.  67. 

2409.  HQllery  Georg  Theodor.  ...  PrUfnng 
der  Betrachtung  fiber  die  eigeutliche  Unsache 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  Uber  di« 
Menschen  verhiinget.  Frankfnrt  und  Leip- 
aig,  1749, 8«.  (7  sh.) 

See  Krafts  iffms  neel.  AIM.  V.  244-S4a.    B. 

2410.  Ooesey  Joh.  Melchior.  Die  wichtigsten 
Abschnitte  der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  in  einigen 
heiligen  Reden  ...  .  2*  Aufl.  BressUunBd 
Leipzig,  (1749,)  1763,  8*.  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Balkrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schrift-  und 
vemunftmJlssige  Beweise,  dass  die  SUnde  die 
eigeutliche  Ursache  des  Todes  sey,  gegen  die 
nenesten  EtnwUrfe  vertheidigot  ...  .  Leip- 
zig. 1751, 8>.  (13  sh.) 

2412.  Stiilklkery  Carl  Gottfr.  Philosophisch- 
theologische  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  Furcht 
fiir  dem  Tode,  nebst  denen  . . .  Mitteln  dage- 
gen  . . .    .    Leipzig,  17M,  S".  (11  sh.) 

2413.  Crnslus,  Christian  August.    De  Reli- 

2uiitf  Gentilismi  in  Opinlouibus    de    Morte, 
bmmentatio.    Pars  I.,  II.    2   pt.    Lipsiae, 
17M,  4*.  (4  and  3i  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  von  den  Ueberbleibasln 

des   Heidenthnms  in  den   Meynungeu  iwm 
Tode.    Leipzig,  1766,  8*.  8  gr. 
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2464 


Death:  or,  Why  should  the  Atheist  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  Londou,  1852. 
!&>.  pp.  10.  — Also  New-York,  1856,  12«>,  and 
Philad.  1858,  16«. 

Bcprinted  fivm  Tht  Betuoner.  No.  1!)3. 

2450.  IVagner,  Uerm.  D<>r  Tud,  beleuchtet 
vom  Standpunkte  der  NaturwissenscUiiften. 

..    2>Aufl.     Bielefeld,  (1855,)  1857,  le«.  pp. 
108. 

A  Dutch  traniUtiou,  by  J.   L.   Terven,  UCrsoJil, 
ISM,  HP. 

:i450*.  Schopenliauer,  Arthur.  De  la  mort 
et  de  son  rapport  nvcc  rindcstrnctibilite  du 
rStro  en  soi.  [Trannlatod  from  the  German.] 
{Revw  Gernuzniqut,  18ttl»  XIV.  513-534,  and 
XV.  341-366.)     BA. 

2.  Dance  of  Death. 

2451.  Pelgnotf  l^.ticnne  Oabriol.  Rucherches 
historiqucH  et  litteraires  hut  lets  Daniioti  dcs 
Morts  et  sur  loriji^ine  des  cartes  k  joucr; 
ouvrage  ornd  de  cmq  lithographies  et  du 
vij^nettes.  Dijon,  et  Paris,  182tf,  S».  pp.  Ix., 
367. 

2452.  Doucey  Francis.  The  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  WcmhI 
with  a  DiMsertation  on  the  seTeral  Represen- 
tations of  that  Subject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  ascribed  to  Macaber  and  Hans  IIul- 
bein  ...  .  London,  1833,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  262  +. 
//. 

2453.  Massmann,  Ilans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Lite- 
ratur  der  Todtentiin/.e.  . . .  ( Aiis  dcm  "  Sera- 
pcum"  besonders  abgedi'uckt.)  Leipzig,  1840, 
8o.  pp.  135.     H. 

2454.  Fortoul,  Uippolyte.  La  Danse  des 
Morts,  dessinee  par  Ilans  Holbein,  grav^e  sur 
pterre  par  Joseph  Schlotthauer,  expliqu^e 
par  Uippolyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  [1842,]  16". 
(8  sh.  and  53  plate*.) 

For  the  ooutcnts  of  Portoara  EMaj,  sec  R.  Wei- 
(cl's  KuntUager- Catalog,  Abth.  XIII.  no.  12361. 

2455.  Kisty  Nikulaas  Christiaan.  De  kerke- 
l|jke  architectuur  en  de  doodendansen ;  als 
proeve  van  het  humoristisch  karakter  der 
christelgke  kunst  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
Hervorming  heeft  voorbereid.  Met  5  lith. 
platen.    Leiden,  1844,  8*.  fi.  3.00. 

4455*.  Naumann,  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  selnen 
Beziehungen,  ein  Warner,  Trttster  und  Lustig- 
macher.  Als  Beitrag  zur  LIteraturgeschichte 
der  TodtentMnze.  Mit  3  Tafeln  Abbildungen. 
Dresden,  1844,  1>.  I  th. 

'IXiS.  Massmann,  Hans  {or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Die 
Bascler  Todtentttnze  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebst  ge.Mchiclitlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleicnung  mit  den  Ubrigen  dentschen 
Todtentilnzen,  ibrer    Bilderfolge    und  ihreu 


gemeinsaroon  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einemAn- 
ange :  Todtentanz  in  llolzschnitteu  des  Tdnf- 
zelinten  Jahrhundertrt.  ...  Mit  81  Abbildun- 
gen auf  22  Kupfertafelu  und  mit  27  lithogra- 
phierten  Blitttern.  Stutt-iirt,  1847,  1C«,  pp. 
127,  ff.  xiil.  -Yy  atul  .\bbildungen,  4«.  (J. 
Scheible's  SchaUffrUJ)^r,  Y«  Theil.)    H. 

245G».  Scboltx  Jacobl,  J.  C.  D&  neder- 
landsche  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1849,  sm.  h^. 

2457.  lianglols,  Eustache  Hyacinthe.  Etu<ai 
historique,  philosophiquc  et  pittoresque  t<ur 
Ics  Danscs  des  Morts  . . .  acc()mpagn6  de  <  in- 
quante-tiuatre  planches  et  de  nombrenses 
vignettes  ...  suivi  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  ('. 
Leber  et  d'une  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  le 
rafime  s^jet.  —  Ouvrage  complet6  et  public 
par  M.  Andr6  Pottier  . . .  et  M.  Alfred  Ban- 
dry.     2  torn.     Rouen.  1852,  8<>.     F. 

Tbo  most  oomprebenaire  work  on  tbe  tobj«et. 

2458.  Kastner,  (Jean)  Qeorges.  Les  Danset 
des  Morts.  Diri.ser  tat  ions  et  recherches  his- 
turiques,  philosophiques,  litt6raires  et  musi- 
calcs  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  ou  qui  ont  exists  tant  en  France 
qu*k  r^tranger,  accompagnees  do  la  Daufe 
.Vlacabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  et  musicale  et 
Instrumentalc  ...  et  d'une  buito  de  planches 
repr^sentant  den  snjets  tire.s  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses  des  morts  des  .\1V',  XV',  XV1«  et  XVI I  • 
sidcles  ...    .    Paris,  1852, 4«. 

2459.  fHayers,  William  8.  F.J.  Holbein  and 
the  Dance  of  Death.  (Atlantic  Monthly  .'or 
March,  1859;  111.  265-282.)     //. 

See,  furtber,  tbc  bibliographical  Dictionaries  <>r 
Ebcrt,  Bninct,  Aod  Grasne,  under  "  Doom  Macabre," 
"Holbeiii,"  '  MrriaQ."  au«l  "Todteniani,"  Kiurd'a 
HM.  df  Uvrea  poffulaires.  IT.  2t(9-3S4.  and  Or&ii»e  ■ 
Lehrbneh  9iner  uUgejn.  Lit0rarg9tehickU,  IL  li.  14C- 
149. 

2460.  Dan^a  (La)  general  de  los  Muertos. 
[About  A.u.  1350.]  (Apiiended  to  Ticknoi's 
nut.  of  Spanish  Lit.,  New  York,  1849,  ^•', 
III.  45(M74;  comp.  I.  89-91.)    if. 

2461.  Borupf  Thomas  Larsen.  Det  menncs- 
kelige  Livs  Flugt,  eller  Dikle-Dands  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  lercrige  Stykker,  og  Samtaler  iniel- 
lem  DUden  og  Personerne.  ...  3*  Oplag. 
KjUbenhavn,  1814,  4».  pp.  80.    H. 

2461*.  Holb«ln,  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  oder  der  Triumph  des  Todes  uach 
den  Original-Holzschnitteu  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  H[elmuthj.  3Iagdeburg,  [18S<(,]  fol. 
46  lith.  plate*.     H. 

Tbe  text  It  ft-om  ibe  Augtburg  edition  of  1M4. 

2461t>.  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Luu- 
don,  John  Jiu**eU  Smitfi,  1849,  sm.  8«  or  ir.o. 
pp.  iv.,  146.    F. 


C— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


1.  OomprelieiiBive  Works. 

jfoU.  —  On  tbe  happinesn  of  th«  Intermediate  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Sibylles  c^lebr6es 
tant  par  Tantiquitd  payenne  que  par  les 
saincts  P^rea,  discours  traltant  ...  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositions  que  ces 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  touchant 
P^tat  des  hommes  bons  et  mauvais  apr^  la 
mort.    Charenton,  1(I49«  4o. 

iMuedio  1661  witb  tbe  tiUe:  —  "  Traiti  de  la  cr6- 
ane«  de*  Pires  loucbaai  l'6tat  des  iniea  aprte  cette 
vie  et  de  I'origioe  de  la  prttre  poor  lea  niorta  et  du 
purgatoire,"  etc.  — "A  rare,  but  valuable  work."  — 
Br«Uch.  —  An  Bng/Uth  translation  by  J.  Davie*, 
Lond.  IMI.  fol. 

2462>.  Asscmaaly   Qios.    Sim.     Bibliotheca 


Orientalis  ...    .    3 torn. in 4 pt.  Ronue,1719- 

28,  fol.    H. 

Bee  the  "  Dinertatio  de  Rjria  Ncntoriania.  S  XVI. 
De  Butu  Animarum  Corporibun  exutarum,"  in  Toni. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  cocxUi.-xlix.,  wbere  will  be  found 
■ome  «erj  cunous  matter.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  p)i. 
312,  Zti,  82S,  S3-2,  SGO.  Bee  alao  tbo  extracU  from 
Dionysius  Bar-Ballbl,  ibid.  II.  165-167,  and  from 
Oregorina  Abulpbaragina  or  Bar-liebrsos,  II.  SM, 
»6. 

2463.  Banmgarteny  Siegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doctrinae  de  Statu  Animarum  separatamni. 
\Re*p.  B.  O.  Dreckmann.]    Hal.  1754, 4o.  pp. 

(8. 

2464.  [Blackbume,  Francis].  An  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Controversy  concerning  an 
Intermediate  State  and  the  Separate  Exiht- 
ence  of  the  Soul,  between  Death  and  th.« 
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iW*.  Tract  at  tt*  k:-::  ii:u*  ir  K^::.- .rr  .- 
::  n-  >!--.:'-.:-.  riiii  diUTA  I:.  A.  Mi.  « 
Srrxf.'.  n-  .V  -7  Or.:;..  Til.  -"^t-.T  K.  : . 
InX.  V-  H. 
'isr.'}.  Tofttado  L.-.  Tostatias  ,  AI  n^.-. 
Bp.  •/  A'l  .  1400-114^.  Ik  A:.::i.ali:s  *— 
f^vrati-.  KxTv.Zi.-^Mr  VA.'..-  lt*^»-|  TA^ci;*.  With 
trt-dt.-T  by  Barth-  '..  rii-yll-i  a::i  J..h.  Tritt.— 
ruin-,  in  tL»-  'f'iuvi  Ut^'-itfjicum  tripariitua*. 
Dua'  ..  1*J2].  ^:. 

K.t  ■  :a  L;i  O^-rf^u  Jr^t.  XIV..  Vri«*tia.  ITiS.  fo:.. 
;■.  Ji.  «:  -^^i^.  ."♦■v  F:u|:s'-  G*tth.  dfs  Glmiihnu  an 
L'liMtr'At'.htc.t  III.  \i.  1T.-1T4.  «fco  c*::*  ii  -a^frr 
>irL<.-l  trr»'..-«^. 

2471.  Jacobufi  de  Clnfta^.-de  Erfor- 
dla,  -r  de   Paradiso,   't  dr   Grny- 

trode,   '^r  Jnnterbuck,  f'i'',-/^i*n^..-. 
'lrwtttii-«  «I«-  Aninial>u-  (•^uti^  .i  roriH.ril-u*. 
^i^-  <1»-  A)>pHritionil>us  Aniniaruni.   IJur{:«li>if. 
Ii'.'!,    f  .1.  ("26  If-avc**,  iUl  Iin<*s  t<>  a  yiief.  •     A. 
S'-'T  Ham.  u.  1049;  PanMtr,  I.  7<C.  n.  1      Haio  d«- 
•  ;i^>->  '  izht  olbrr  Mitioua  of   lhi4  »c:k    {>uLU«h<-i 

'JITJ.    Blancard,    or    Blanckart     .La'.. 

Caudldun.,  Ak'X.     D«r  i:«t.'il  i:ii   :.oJ'.>:»- 
rurii  •'..itim  a  Morte.    Culuuiue,  i.l^l»j  ^ 
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2C*.  BlrflKrav    I»:tKu»ar.      Ecfri^rrlua   r\ 

Ck:.c-.;..a  X«-".r:.j  'r,"  t  U> lai.  in  i^ i.    i>Stiia 

C.rjK?^  fsi  <•:  i»j*^i  Di'<<r!!*<':ixn  a  C-rj^  .■■.-  u  vi- 
"l^r.     it«a  Of  St^j'ClTur*,  Je  Vita  a<:rm»  -I 
IrJ-TTL-      ..     .     a::  J.:  :    H.-t  -r.  1:*  vra-itT^a 
A-Ti  -    »-    161 0.-     -    .,-. 

:4~  Zeilfeldcr.  V.::  F.-..':...t  ^.y  1  -n 
i!  _•■  .  -.  :.  :  ^•■:.•.  uj.  ii  uvu^  Ai-srhj'^i  y  a 
in  L"-.;-.  \   r   i«rra  j..i.,r*ifii  Ta^-.     L^ip:.. 

.■r~  HuBmluA,  Ni.-  Ii.«i.ui.-(;i->  Sv  IKr.j- 
:  -  .*.  :..«  >;i:;;  j-r-t  M  riciu  ...  .  i:'-i- 
A  .'.  -:  ^-r:.      \v  .ttrU.  1621,  4. 

_-"'  Vo*«Im*, «i' rn.'-'lu*.! -ha!.!.;*.  !>•  5:-:3 
\:..v..it-  »  C  •]' Tr  «". ;-ir.ita-.       Iti  his"   r>.'»'" 

7-.,'..,  I62\4';  f'i.'-i,  vi..m-r::?--   f? 

2-i"^'2.  Gerl&ard,  .^  b  D.»  Statu  .iiiimtnua 
;.e>t  M  .r:.m.    J- ..    .  1633. 

24S\  GlUoll.  <;:■•>.  T  :u.  IT.ju^-aat;  •  ua:«.- 
r.tl.*  lo-.'*liiiati«.>:ti>,  €ju  ti:i  \*.*-x  L-  anin*-  Mtni  :;» 
.\:.:::.a  rftti'.»n»l:H  ?r|wvrat-*\  h.»U-:  ati  0T|'-«* 
<-.r.:ui  it  a*l  riiter.iudam  cum  illo  Ini'-cca 
r^tavii.  163^  4^ 

*24M.  Stengel,  Carl.  D<^  Stata  Aniiuarcn 
J.  "^t  >h'rt-m.     Aui;.  Vind.  IM^,  li^.  'T  *li. 

24'n5.     Amjrranty     or      Aaalrawt      l-' 

AmyralduB  ,  M>.<3>>t'.  Dir^-.^ur^  Jv  Wyi^' 
di.-*  ti-Jtrli-s  a|>^e^^  la  uv^rt.  Saumur.  IM6«  '•  - 
—  AN>  1*,'".  'f'^. 

.%    Dutch    irmrtlatico.    rtrrcht.    !•<>.  aol    AS'4- 

tb«  tiUr  "  The  KridcDce  of  Things  aot  Srr«.    U* 
doo,  X.D. 

-24SC.  Franc  kenberg,  Abraham  xon  I^' 
Kranriscu;*  MontannAu  Schrifft-  ur.J 
i:taatxrnsuiji«4>i^v  lUtracbtung  von  di-m  '"^ 
ilt-r  Sci^IoTi,  wie  'wonn?'  nit*  von  d^m  U'it* 
abge&chiedeu.     K.Onigst<^n,  IMd,  1>. 
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2487.  IVelMri  Christian.  Dissertatio  de  Anl- 
nia  separata.    Vit«b.  I6469  4«. 

2488.  Stenf^eiy  Georg.  Indicium  particiilare, 
Hominibun  statim  post  obitam  Mort«m  im- 
peudena.    IngoUtadii,  1653,  8*. 

2489.  Callztuai  Qeorg.  Do  Statu  Animarum 
separatarum  praeMrtlm  beatorum,  et  de 
Gultu,  qui  ei«  convenit.    Helmatadii,  165S,4o. 

Bepriuted  Id  IMS,  with  a  preface  aad  appendix  bj 
ma  MO.  F.  U.  CaUxtoa. 

2400.  [IVI&ite  (Lot.  An^iiui  ex  Albila), 

Tbuataa].  Villicatiouis  bxub  de  Medio  Anima- 
rum Statu  Ratio  Episcopo  Calcedonenai  red- 
dita  a  Tboma  An^^o  ex  Albiis  ...    .    Pari- 

aiis,  1653,  8*. 

Alee  appended  U  hla  S»»u»  Buedmmt,  Ool.  A  grip. 
IflS*.  8**.  Among  Ihe  aliai««  of  thU  Mr.  White,  ve 
And  llM  names  Btanekl,  Ctmdidtu,  Vihu,  MaeUot, 
and  WUUam  Miekmarth. 

2401.  [ ].    The%iddle  State  of  Sonls,  from 

the  Hour  of  Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
If.  p.  1660,  8*. 

A  trm&alaiion  of  the  above.  See  Blaekbame'a 
jnUeHMU  Vitw,  2d  ed.,  pp.  96-134. 

2492.  [ ].   Exception's  duorumTheologorum 

Parisiensiura  [Henry  Holden  and  another] 
adrersus  Doctrinam  Albianaiu  de  Medio  Ani- 
marum Statu,  et  aliis :  cum  Responsis  ad  eaa- 
dem  ...    .    Londini,  iWi,  8*. 

2493.  If  orton»  John,  Minuter  at  Ipswich  in 
New  England.  The  Orthodox  Evangelist. 
Or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  Great  Evangeli- 
cal Truths  ...  are  briefly  diHCussed  ...  . 
As  also  [pp.  337-3661  the  State  of  the  Blessed, 
Whert ;  of  the  Condition  of  their  Souls  from 
the  Instant  of  their  Dissolution ;  and  of  their 
Persons  after  their  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1(IM»  4».  pp.  366  -f.    H. 

2494.  IToetiuSi  Panlus.  De  Anima  separata. 
Tr^jecti  ad  Uhonum,  1056,  4*. 

2495.  Zeisoldy  Job.  ...  De  Anima  separata. 
JensB,  1057,  4o. 

2496.  If  iemaniiy  Sebastian.  Disputatio  de 
ReceptocuIiH  ct  Statu  Animarum  soparata- 
mm.    Jense,  1658,  4«. 

Alao  in  the  Fa»cie%du»,  eto.  VoL  11. ;  see  No.  2108. 

M97.  IV.,  S.  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Bened.  XII.  coucoming 
the  State  of  Departed  Souls.  Paris,  1659, 
12*.    BM. 

2498.  Fraaelseiui  de  Sanctst  Clsura.  or 

OiventriensiSj  originally  Christophtr  IJA- 
▼enport,  1698-1680.  The  Result  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle-State  of  Souls ; 
wherein  is  asserted  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of 
their  Relief^  obtainable  bv  Prayers,  Alms, 
ike  befwe  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Paris, 
[1660f  j  8». 

2499.  'White  {Lat.  Angliui  ex  AlbUa), 
Thomas.  Notes  on  F.  D.'s  Result  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle  State  of  Souls. 
Paris,  1660, 12».    BM. 

2500.  Meisner,  Job.  Dispntatlones  dus&  de 
Statu  Animarum  separatarum.  [Rup.  1. 
Reinhold  Derscliau ;  2.  Pet.  Qarbrecht.]  Wit- 
tebergsB,  1661-62.  4*.  (14  sh.) 

Also  In  the  Fa*eietdu»,  ete.  Vol.  II. ;  see  No.  310S. 
Usoher,  in  his  A«w«rl«s*iM  Sammtung,  eto.  pp.  1- 
3M  (see  Mo.  2542),  givea  theie  dlsserutlons  to  G«r- 
wutn,  with  the  titles :  —  "AbhADdlunc  von  dem  Mlttcl* 
Stnad  der  absesehiedenea  Seelen."  aud  "Abhand- 
lung  von  dor  SceliKkelt  der  mit  Ihren  Ldhem  noch 
nleht  vcreinlftpn  Beelen."  Tbcrare  also  reprinted 
by  Habort  Beckers ;  fee  No.  2S70'.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  giving  the  Latin  titles  correetly. 

2501.  Vrslnias,  Job.  Iloinr.  Tom  Zustand 
der  gUubigen  Scelcn,  welche  durch  don  Tod 
abgeschieden.  FrankAirt  am  Main,  1668,  8*. 
pp.  784  -I-. 

Ldeeher  extols  the  learning  and  ability  of  this 
work.  The  author  endeavors  to  show  that  the  ancient 
liatln  chureh  agreed  with  tlie  Latheran  in  regard  to 
ths  stole  of  depaitsd  aools. 


2502.  Unonliuii  Olof.  De  Anima  separata. 
lJie$p.  Isaac  Wallmo.j  Upsal.  1665, 4o.  (2sh.; 

2603.  IioelBi,  Isaac.  The  Soul's  Ascension  in 
State  of  Separation ;  a  Sermon  on  Phil.  i.  23. 
London,  1670,  8«. 

2604.  Placet,  Francois.  L'estat  des  imes 
s£par6e8  ...    .    l*aris,  1670, 12*. 

2606.  [Artopoeua  {Germ.  Beeker),  Job. 
Christophl.  Anonymi  ccgusdam  seria  Dis- 
quisitio  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum, 
postquam  discesserunt  a  Corporibus  praner- 
tim  Fidelium.  x.  p.  or  n.  [1670  f  J,  12*.  pp. 
214.  — Also  LIpsisB,  1702,  (lo. 

I  take  the  title  from  Clement,  BM.  curieiMe,  I. 
360.  But.  as  given  bv  Walch,  It  begins  with  the 
words  "Seria  Diiquisltlo ;"  bj  Piaeoius,  with  the 
words  "  De  Statu  ADlmarum."  Placeios  gives  a  fhll 
aeoonnt  of  the  work  in  bis  Thsatr.  Anon.  p.  71,  call- 
lag  it  '*  liber  novarum  multarum  partim  et  monstro- 
sarum  opinionnm  plenns."  Bretschnelder,  on  what 
authority  I  do  not  know,  gives  Artob*  as  the  surname 
of  the  author.  —  See  No.  2109. 

A  OermoH  tnin-<la(ion,  bv  "  P.  A.  B.,"  was  publ.  In 
1725,  8*.  with  tlie  title:  —  "'Kinea  Anonymi  emstliehe 
Untmnehnng  vom  Ort,  Zustand  und  Mben  der  See* 
lea,"  etc  pp.  172. 

2606.  Bebei,  Balthasar.  Examen  Seriae  Di«- 
quisitionis  de  Statu,  Loco  ct  Vita  Animarum. 
postquam  discesserunt  e  Corporibus,  praeser- 
tini  Fidelium  ...  .  Argent.  1671,  12*.  pp. 
208. 

Also  fai  the  Faaeteubu,  etc.  VoL  I. ;  see  No.  2108. 

2607.  Reinlcliiif,  Theodor.  Das  Leben  der 
Seelen  im  Todtu,  oUer  . . .  von  dem  Zustandc 
der  Seele,  wann  sic  vom  muiischlicben  Leibe 
geschieden  bisit  an  den  jtlngsten  Tag  ...  . 
(LUbeck,  1672,  99,)  Leipzig,  1722, 12o,  pp.  128, 
to  which  is  added  Job.  Rascher's  Kurzer  Ent- 
wurf,  etc.  pp.  129-191. 

Also  in  the  /"oseiciiltM,  etc  Vol.  I.,  and  in  LAs- 
oiler's  AtuerUsene  Sammbmg,  pp.  266-S74.  See  Nos. 
2108,  2542. 

2608.  Diirry  Job.  Gonr.  De  Statu  Animarum 
humanarum  post  Excessum  ex  hac  Vita  ...  . 
Altorfli,  1674, 4<>. 

2609.  SelkOttel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Vorstellung,  wie  es  mit  Lcib  und  Seel  des 
Menscben  werde  kurs  vor  dem  Tode,  in  dem 
Tode,  und  nach  dem  Tode  werde  bewandt 
seyn.    Braunschweig,  1675, 80.  pp.  200  -f. 

2610.  Hacemeler 9  Joachim.  Meditatiosab- 
batbicaae  Statu  Animarum  ...  postquam  a 
Corporibus  disceraerunt.  Francofurti,  (1080,) 
1683,  4«. 

2611.  Baler,  Job.  Wilh.,  the  elder.  Ventilatio 
Tov  wov  et  Status  Animarum  separatarum  ad 
Vitam  naturalem  rursus  ordinatarum.  Jens?, 
1681, 4«.  pp.  36. 

2612.  En||elm«ikih|  Job.  Friedr.  De  Ubi 
Animarum  a  Christo  et  Sanctis  Viris  resusci- 
tatarum.    x.p.  1681,  4».  fT.  11. 

2613.  Elurenbercer,  Statins.  De  Statu 
AnimsB  separatsB  Tractatus.  . . .  Helmstadii, 
1683, 4*.  (3C  sh.) 

2614.  OAntlker,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Reoor- 
datione  Animas  separatSB.    Lipsise,  1664, 4*. 

2516.  De  Animaa  separatse  Adpetitu   et 

Ih^>pensione  ad  Corpus.    Lipsiss,  1686, 4*. 

2616.  Falefcy  Nathanael.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
ma separata.    Vitembergae,  1687,4^. 

2616b.  mroollaatoii.  Job.  De  Anima  sepa- 
rata. 3  pt.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1688,  4». 
BL. 

2517.  Cappel,  Louis.  De  Hominum  post  Mor- 
tem Statu,  usque  ad  ultimum  Judicii  Diem. 
(In  bis  Qnnmentarii  et  Nottt  Crit.  in  V.  T., 
etc.  Amst.  1680,  fol.,  pp.  243-268.)   H. 

Cosnpare  pp.  290-241,  which  treat  of  "  Oloria  et 
Felleltat  post  Mortem."  —  See  Blackborae's  Bittmi- 
ctl  rtem,  ad  ed..  pp.  48-47. 
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2kSi.  9f«|rer9  J'^  rri«ir.  Diwtrtitio  4«^  C.«- 
4::.-.?.*  .'•^^s--  -•-*:•  -liaa  *a  Ljar  Vttam.  Gryp— 

4eT   -^i*o   r.ar.h  't.*^!*r«   L*b««.    '17—?^  J?*. 

I>nb«,  mit  CofhWriM  . . .  <i<r  b«nlij;«ii  ScLri^t 
ood  di*:^  IpeaMiniDten  y;o<tJW*llcea  Alterthar.4 
SIM  LJcbt  ir«:*t<!>ilt  darrb  etlicb«  Wahr!ie:c 
■nJ  GerecblijfkHt  •ocfa'-B'l*  eranzeli^h* 
Cbniteo.  Anutiprdun,  Kfrj,  *•-  pp.  4«  -.  — 
S*iw  td.,  enlarged,   ^  Leipzig.^  17:3.  8».  pp. 

J,  P.  Gine  i^  Itla  Qn%Krwt  wDUtmm,  pvM.  ■■'icr 
tJM  e.uA«  «/  ti-^lATiem-t  Irrsarat  rm^wfl.  p-  tl.  <X  «■,-;  . 
^f.ttjy.t  Ui  it**  Lbst  J.  W.  Fvumtt-m  ft»4  C  K^-;c- 

n.'M  Ifr**  pT»»/xfc;j;'j.  liAve  ■»-rited  li  n  GA.:1:>'i 
Krald.  »«  H.!,-'r:  B«r.k<rr*.  JTtJXJktfalirn^nt.  et-;.  I. 
IZ.  ft  AC.  lu  til*  »  -T«  tt«  «.t*ri»fMi:*  «,-»•.-;  U  iv- 
"tr'Url  u  a  i.atf;Mtfrj.    He*,  turxiutr,  JfyUM.  .fftU. 

!.',_• .     Cirrber, 


^'iiri-tiari" 


The'.-l'>fi:i*'"h*»'« 


<-.Ij'  — 


<<Ia  >:!>..: 


.  •■  1  %    ti  d'-rn   L' 


r.  I'll  'i'fii  -\ !  -.'j.'-J  %  ti  u«'ni  !.,■.:>-•  a^.- 
/ij  ''hri«*»  .11  •];••  '-...^'T  f  r«ti  i',-  k.ni:;i-.' 
.|ril,<-y  *-irt'"«  Ari'-fi".  nii  *^'hrift  >,n  d'-:n  n.]::- 
■'•rn  Z!j-t:nr!--  (i»-r  S' '-l'-  rjii'^h  i!jr»-rn  -\b«?^  hi  — i 
•  ,•  '.'in  L'il-  Au.-f.  1703.  j.''-l'.''i:ft  wirl. 
i-r..:ikfii'-t.  IT  >i.  ^  .  p;,,  14^;. 

Afj'.  I.T  ••1  \t;K>Ai.u,  l'£i,  f  lit  tli.,,  with  lL< 
ftljlU'/.'   «   l.'.ILl--. 

'JIiT,.  Campbell,  An  \ii\m\i\.  Up.  of  jUrdrtn. 
'Ill'-  li^triti'i  «.f  a  .M»il'll«»  htittft  bftwiM-n 
l>*.ifh  aii'l  tli<-  l;<-iirr>-«  ti<>n:  of  Prayers  fir 
ill*-  I>«-.i«l :  ijfi'l  tin:  N'-'f-f^ity  of  I*iirilic.iti->ri; 
I»l;i)tily  [(r<.\«l  ftoni  tlj*,-  II<»ly  ?^rriptur«;-< ; 
aii'l  th<-  Writjii;;^  '.ftli'-  Ynth'Tn  of  the  Prirni- 
1iv«'  rhiirih:  ;um1  si.kri'iwhHl>rf«l  by  HJ'vrra! 
...  Gr«-;it  l)ivni«'H  <f  th<'  Chiirrli  of  Kn^Liu-l, 
aii'I  othiTi,  hirirt-  the  Il<'r>rniatioii.  To  whi'li 
i-i  ni\i\i->\,  an  Af>|M-ii'lix  coiiC'Tiiiii;;  Iho  Do-ci-rit 
nf  th"  S»ul  of  Chri.'.t  into  Il.ll  ...  .  Tf>- 
;r«fh'-r  with  tho  Jiul^liUTit  «if  tin-  II«'V«.toii<I 
1)1.  Ilirkc.i  roun-niirn^  thi-«  I{<«.k  ...  in  th«j 
fir  a  Kilition.  And  h  Msiriu.-'ripl  of  ...  l{i-,hf'i» 
<»v«thI,  niKifi  fh«-  .^iihj«"t  of  a  Midfih;  .*^t;if«' 
A«  .  iifV<T  lii'fon'  [(rinl«<l.  ...  Iy>n<i'in,  17'Jl, 
f«;l.  \>\).  xxii.,  '.'A'J.     IK 

11(1.  Ovfr.ns  ••  Pra<l<cilfin'*«  ...  do  Patrum,  k 
riirlntl.  Aiii;:i.a;  ii  t\<:  A  Jii'i.riito"  (>':<:u\i)-  yy.  'iff\- 
■t:f,  —  Tin-  (ir-t  «<J.  of  CuniplK  lis  work  w.ui  pul.luhid 
aiioiiyiuoijHly,  Hitii  tbc  tiilc:  — "Some  rrltnltlvc 
I»ixtilfifi  o-slxi'l.  or  lh«*  Iiitonufdi-i't!  or  MlJ'Mo 
Htiitc  of  Dcpirtcd  Soulii,"  e<c.  Luiulun,  1713,  fc". 
PI.,  xvl..  JLX  ,  170.     BM. 

T.>1S.  [Du  Pin,  LouiH  EllleH].  Analy.^o  <!•• 
i  .\i)o<mIv|»>o  ...  Hvrc  df;H  DissertaliouK  ...  . 
■i  vol.  I'arJH,  1711,  12".  j.p.  7:i3. 
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Bit**    «''    llrfUBIl  ■!         Ji*     *-<*"  9(3      !»     «4 

Jri 

Tneta.:  v-.m    £ai>rAr.ti. 

a.  «di  «taie  Xrk«3s.:7:!«it  v  -a  A»ar 
5.r  lTi5:  .\X-\-  ^-i  *c  *?^ 

f  9-  -PR  — .     <;. 

."-in  rt  K<-^crs«a:<.un  Liber.    1718  «]r  fTSL 

C:^-;:.  C«ciLb«rA,  ArriubaU.  A  l»iik>Mpkk»l 
K.em*d  2i.«Ls.    Luoip>c.  inSy  ^*.  C  2L  pp.  T*:. 

^uicc    Aruoup  *^\*rxiM  p«jet    Sf<^rt«^  ...     . 

U«  rc»4^rwaM.    £«  3K^  :&&.  341^ 

2;CC>.  Z«li»»  Adam.  Disqmmtao  de  Loo»  Aw- 
i^wt  mto  Mentis  a  CorpDre  penitwi  «cf«ra:v 
...    .      .4€f.3    Eriid^    Smppiem^   llt4,  VIIL 

11*-127..     H. 

AU.  ;p.  17%-lSL 

253r'.  EjrilKe,  Cbr.  Dispatatio  tbcokr^ica  de 
Auijx^boa  bu  mK>rtn'jmm,  inter  Coelicca  cwBb- 
u.  /raotibos  in  pria:-"i  S-paratione.  [Ptm*. 
llelor.  Klaasin^.^     Lip<ia<r,  I724«  4'. 

.7.  l¥erm*dorfV  Gottlieb.  I>i?*ertaii».-  oe 
Anini^mm  eeparat^tram  frtatn.  earan-Iemque 
cuia  Vivij  Cvmuicrcio.  Vit^lwrgst,  17S3,  ■*•• 
pp.  fA. 

X.-o  Ui  Ml  D.tp'ii-ziiyntj  A-  xd     I.  5.T    ;:  7<-}q. 


A    « 


.rr:.a--:_ 


::: 


n-.  i;j. 


o'  tr 


•\»   —  .% :«« 


V.itlrti- 


.ilu»<r.'e..,^iie  .Sami»/ui«j.  {•;  .  .1 


>-c».-^. 


St-rr  No,  i*.. 


•Jj.l'/J.  Gerdea,  bani*  I.  Di?piit;itii..  •!»'  Ji;.!:.:.v 
I'<rr:<i,l  '.r:  .K'^.iniaruin  a(.\>rp«.'r«-.>  ;♦  pirutantCi. 
Dni"!hnrj:i,  17*27,  4". 

2.'>4  '.  Al«trin,  Ilrik.     Dv  -\uini.i  •ju-ju-  \amsX 

|:it.l   1.   ■■■    I.lHtiuMC-.       I'p-Al.   I72V,  4    . 

li,;4l.  "Watts,  iMiar^.  An  lX*aY  i-.-watvI  tb* 
I'l'^-f  of  a  r^<-parat«'  State  of  S-i:'.!<  }.etM«T!. 
D<Mth  and  the  Ki'.'jurrectiori,  and  tli'-  G  u.- 
nj«nc«*ni«-nt  of  th<'  Crward*  of  ^'ir•I;l•  inJ 
Vicr  iiniii«Mliat«.'lv  aftr-r  Dt-ath.  ...  l^.n'!  n, 
173*2,  K  p.p.  R4.     H. 

8cc  So.a  Acta  Erud..  Suppl..  VII.  lOl-lOT.     *J. 

2642.  Lidsctier,  VaWntin  Trnst.  Au.'t-rleT^ihP 
Saiiiinlwti'.;  'h-r  IK'-Jtcn  nn<i  neufm  Schriffrcn 
Vojii  Zu«tand  d«.T  .^vrle  nach  dem  TikI  ...  mit 
(•in<-ni  Vorl>oricht  nnd  lK>-st>nderer  .\iL!>r.^hniDg 
vtTint'hrt  ...  .  D!>.'-sd«-n,  1735,  ^.  pp-  (<^s 
70".  nJ4). 

rontenlit.  1.  Loschcr's  '•  V.->rt>crlcht.*  CO  p><n. 
k1v.ii(5  n  kkct'  h  "f  tr-  :..«>".fm  I  i?tcrr  of  or>ia!oa«  on 
ifo  .sill  jf^ct,  wi:h  tlie  I.'.  .;.■  „rr.— "J.  Jio':.  M.^isncr* 
■•.Vl>:.au'lluiij5  vnn  d  r  S^m  ii^k'-ii  di?r  cil  ih-i.3  I>r< 
b<"n  n  «;h  iiiclii  \crciiii.;tru  S<vlen,"  j.p.  l-^».— ao^ 
.".  1  <  ■•  \blian<lluii;;  von  dom  Mitlcl^t.AU'1  c^Njjchtc.- 
^•..■D.'  pi>.  »>-:«.».  — 4.  Th«.i.  Rcinking^  "l*- 

I  ■  ;i  'lir  K»vlcij  im  Tf«.l'»."  pp.  2u>-3Tl.— 5.  <;.  vTeTDS- 
dorfTs  ■■  Schriftma»-iKP  Gedanckeo  von  d^ni  7.b- 
•  •rir:.le  <lor  obzf*cbici!oncn  S^elco."  pp.  STS-StS.  —  6- 
Loschcr's  '•  M'kdcrholung  dcr  Lrfrhre  vom  Zn."rt»iwS 
d.-r  at>?o<<cbiedpnfn  Sccicn,"  pp.  52&-T0O.— 7.  Indextl 
u!. J  Errata.  TJ*  pa^i  *.     Sec  below,  No.  »J7»*. 
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2543.  BaumelsteryFriedr.Chrifltian.  rrogr. 
de  Qua<»itione,  nnm  Anlma  poMt  Murteni  in 
Curpore  adhuc  commorotur?  Gorlitii,  I7S8. 
fol. 

In  oppoBitioo  to  Vltrlariiu.    8e«  No.  2&3I. 

2544.  Tresenreuter,  Joh.  Ulr.  PrograniDia 
tic  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Ck>rporo  neptira- 
tarnm.    Coburgi,  1740, 4*. 

2545.  Simon,  Friedr.  Thcod.  Eus.  Aufricht  i^^cs 
Bvdencken  Uber  dio  Lehre  vum  niittlern  /u- 
stande  dercr  vum  Leibe  abgeschifxlenen  Seo- 
len  ...    .    Erfurt,  1741,  4«.  (11  Bh.) 

lu  opposition  to  Tmeoroutcr.  See  Ilcrricb.  SyUogt, 
p.  87,  and  Zcdler'*  Vni»er$atL«x.  art.  TrtMnreuUr. 

2546.  Spelscr,  C.  N.  An  Murtuorum  Aniuin? 
Bciant,  uum  rolictia  in  his  Turrit  bene  wl 
male  sit?    Lipsite,  174*2,  4*.  2gr. 

2547.  Krlnneraiigeii  Uber  Tresenreuter 
Progr.  de  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Curpore 
8enaratarum  und  dio  dariiber  erschiununeri 
KchriftrnMsuigen  Botrachtungen.  Schwab. 
1744,  8«.  pp.  32. 

2548.  Hod^Oy  Walter.  Sheol,  being  a  Brief 
Ditwertation  concerning  the  lUaco  of  Departed 
Souls,  between  the  Time  of  their  DiM<olution 
and  the  General  Kestirrection.    London,  1744^, 

Also  appended  to  bit  CkrUtian  Plan,  2d  cd.,  Lon- 
don, lifii,  9>. 

2649.  SchrlflmliAslf^er  Unterricht  vom 
Aufenthalt  der  aligcHchiedeneu  Seelen.  NUrn- 
berg,  1745,  8o.  pp.  48. 

2550.  Scli«b«rt,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  dem  Zeit- 
Yertreib  der  8eclen  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
1746,4«.2|;r. 

2551.  Zelblch,  Carl  lleinr.  De  SUtu  Animao 
Christ!  a  Corpore  separatae  illiusquo  Praero- 
gativia    Commentatio    ...    .     Witembergiic, 

1746,  4«».  pp.  84  +. 

2552.  Schubert 9  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  dem  Vcr- 
langen  der  abgeschiedencn  Seelen,  bey  den 
hinterlassenen  Leidtragcnden  zti  seyn.    Jena, 

1747,  4«.  2gr. 

265'>.  IVeclUy  John.  A  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Death  and  Judg- 
ment. . . .    London,  1749,  8«.  ff.  3,  pp.  55.     G. 

2553.  ReglMf  Balthasar.  Of  the  Inturracdiute 
Stato  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection; 
on  2  Pet.  ii.  9.     London  ?  1751,  8«. 

2554.  Coi^ectures  philosophiques  sur  lo 
s^Jour  des  &mcs  de«  d^c^des.  Vrancfort, 
1752,  8».  pp.  24. 

2556.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Vemunft-  und  schrift- 
mils-Higo  Uedanken  Uber  diejeuigcn  Blenschcii, 
welche  bald  nach  ihrem  Tode  wiedur  nuf};*.!- 
wcckt,  und  griirttentheils  sweimal  gestorben 
sind.     Marburg,  1752,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2556.  Bahrdty  Joh.  Friedr.  DIssertatio  de 
Hedii  Animarum  post  Mortem  Status  ftg- 
mento,  ad  1.  Cor.  iii.  12-16.  Lipsiae,  1755, 
4«>.  pp.  16. 

2657.  €(oddard,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
London,  1759,  8«. 

2668.  Peclutrd,  Peter.  Obseryations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  with  some  Ko- 
raarks  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ooddard's  Sermon  on 
that  SubjtHTt.  . . .     London,  1756,  H".  pp.  64.   //. 

2560.  Remarlu  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State;  or  the  HappincM 
of  Righteous  Souls  immediately  after  Death, 
fully  proved.    London,  1756, 8*.  6d. 

Ascribed  bj  Home  to  "  Dr.  Booth."    Comp.  Xo. 
39C7. 

3560.  [Blaelcbume,  Francis].  No  Proof  in 
the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of 
Happiness  or  Misery  between  Death  and  the 


Resurrection.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Qoddard's 
Sermon...  .  To  which  are  added,  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April,  1756.  and  on  a  Paragraph  in  a  Sermon 
of  Archbisnop  Tillotson.  With  a  Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  some  Remarks  upon  a  late  Trea- 
tise relating  to  the  hiteruiediate  State,  kc. 
London,  1750,  B'^.  pp.  74.  //. 
Alao  In  hix  WorkB,  Vol.  II.     H. 

2561.  Baobner,  Gottfr.  Von  den  zweimal 
versturbeneu,  und  von  dem  Ort,  wo  sich  deren 
Seolcn  in  der  Zwischeny.cit  von  dcni  Tage 
ihrcs  Todes  bis  su  deren  Wiedererweckung 
zu  diesem  Lebun  aufgehalten,  nach  der  Schrift 
und  Vernunft.    Jena,  1756,  4».  pp.  190. 

2562.  StelTey  John.  Five  Letters  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1757,  b».  YV'  127. 

Letiers  I.  and  II.  aru  on  the  Inbertuedlate  Bute. 

2563.  DmrwMon,  Benjaniin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Doctrine  of  un  Intermediate 
State,  being  RemarkH  on  3Ir.  Stcfle's  Letter 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death, 
and  his  Brief  Defence  of  the  Same.  (Ap- 
pended to  his  lUustration  of  Several  Text* 
of  Scripture,  1765,  8o,  pp.  237-299.)     //. 

Originalljr  publ.  in  the  Monthly  Rev.  for  May,  1767. 
XVI.  402-411,  and  the  Gratui  MagaxiM  for  April, 
176a 

2564.  Morton,  Tliomas,  D.D.,  Hector  of  Bat- 
singham.  Queries,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Law;  relative  to  what  he  has  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separate  State :  with 
a  Few  Remarks  c»n  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Peckard's 
Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate State.     Lincoln,  1757,  8«.  If. 

2565.  Packard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State,  in 
.\n»wer  to  tl>e  Rev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  . . . 
London,  1757,  r.».  pp.  73.    //. 

25tiG.  StelTe,  Jolwi.  Two  Ix'tters  on  the  In- 
tcrniedintu  State;  containing  Iietter  I.  A 
Candid  View  of  the  A]ipendix  written  by 
Edmund  Law...  .  Letter  II  A  Brief  De- 
fence of  the  First  of  the  Five  Letters  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  kc.  ...  London,  1758, 
8».  PP.84+.     G. 

2567.  Dtsconrae  (A)  upon  the  Intermediate 
State.  Shewing  that  all  Righteous  Souls  ... 
are  immediately,  upon  putting  off  their 
Bodies,  with  Christ  in  Joy  and  Felicity.  . . . 
London,  17C0  (I759?J,  fiV  pp.  24. 

Ascribed  br  Uornc  to  '*  Dr.  Booth."  Comp.  Nu. 
2569. 

25t}S.  Scbubcrt,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Visione  Dei 
ante  KetturnTtionem  Carnis.     Uelmst.  175tt, 

4".  (2  8h.> 

2i>68*.  Pontopptdan,  Erik,  the  younger, 
1762.     Set»  No.  2U»l,  etc. 

2569.  Tscheffge jr,  Siegmund.  Versuchelner 
Betnichtung  Uber  den  Zustand  der  Seelen 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Lcibes  bis  /ur  allf;en>einen 
Auferstehung.     Freystmit,  1763,  4'.  pp.  90. 

2570.  CbappeloMT,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  the  Stato  of  the  Soul  un  it's  Im- 
mediate Separation  from  the  Bo<ly.  Written 
by  Bishop  Bull.  Together  with  Home  Extracts 
relating  to  the  same  Subject,  taken  fi-om 
Writers  of  distinguished  Note  and  Character. 
With  a  Prefoce.  . . .  Cambridge,  1765,  8°.  pp. 
xi.,  120.    H. 

2571.  Mestcrton,  Carl.  De  Anima  humana 
seiiarut.'t  a  Curijore.  [ICrsp.  Joh.  R.  Reinholm.J 
Aboae,  1766,  4«.  (1  sli.) 

2572.  Top«rser,  Joh.  Von  dem  Zustaude 
der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen  vor  der  Aufi'rste- 
hnng  der  Todten,  nach  don  Oriinden  der  Ver- 
nunft und  der  gOttlichen  Offenbarung.  Leip- 
zig, 1766,  80.  pp.  180. 

2673.  Jones,   William,  </  Nayland.    Three 
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•ioSS.  BroMrny  Prof.  John,  D.D.    The  Dead 
in  Christ;  their  State,  Present  and  Futnr» 
...    .    2d   Ed.   Edinburgh,  (18ft*i,)  1867,  18*. 
)p.  172.— Reprinted,  New  York,  18&<5,  12»  or 

MaiDtalni  the  doctrine  of  en  Intermedlete  itete. 

2589.  Had«s  and  the  Resurrection;  or.  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  London, 
1852, 12>.  It.  6d. 

2590.  «!.»  W.  II.  Hades  and  Heaven.  (Kitto's 
Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852;  N.  8.  HI. 
36-60.    Comp.  pp.  483-496.)    D. 

2591.  I«atkemttUer,  (L.)  Paul  (W.).  Unscr 
ZuHtnnd  von  dem  Tode  bis  sur  Auferstchung. 
. . .  Ein  Fragepuukt  xwischen  dcr  protestan- 
tidclien  und  katholischen  Kirche.  Leipxig, 
1852,  8».  pp.  xxn  103. 

2592.  Plaoe(Tlie)  of  Departed  Spirits.  (Church 
Rfv.  for  July,  1852 ;  V.  232~2b±)    BA. 

2693.  MajruralUeny  Yal.  Ulrich.  Der  Tod, 
das  Todteureich  uud  der  Zustand  der  von  hier 
abgeschiedenen  Seelen.  Dargestellt  aus  dem 
Worte  Qottes.  Berlin,  1854, >.  pp.  xiv.,  215. 
D. 

2594. The  Intermediate  State,  and  Christ 

among  the  Dead  ...  .  Translated  from  the 
German  bv  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  SchOu. 
London,  1^  12>.  pp.  184. 

2595.  Blakemaiiy  Phineas.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  l>etween  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. . . .    New  York,  1855, 12»  or  18o.  pp.  114. 

2696.  fPhUltps,  Dan.  WilliamJ.  The  Inter- 
mediate State.  IChrittian  Sev.  for  July, 
1855;  XX.  381-409.)    BA. 

2697.  Orlflin,  Nathaniel  Herrick.  Place  and 
Cunditiun  of  the  Departed.  {BiblioUt.  Sacra 
fibr  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  163-172.)    H. 

2697*.  Montayu,  Oeorge,  6tA  Duke  qf  Man- 
chester. The  Intermediate  State,  bv  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    Umdon,  1856,  8*. 

2698.  l¥alk«r,  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
Angels;  the  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Father:  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18«. 
pp.  212. 

2699.  M<Cau«laiiid|  John  Conyngham. 
Ttuths  for  the  Timcf.  No.  I.  On  the  Inter- 
mediate State.    Dublin,  1860,  l».  pp.  110. 

2699».  Intcnnedlate  State  (The).  (Preiby- 
terian  Quar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1861 ;  X.  241-262.) 
H. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  SooL 

JVote.  —  See  also  the  preceding  sabdivision,  and  the 
Index  of  Salgscts. 

2600.  Calvtn,  Joau.  Psychopannychia,  qua 
refellitur    quorundam    Imperitorum    Error, 

3ui  Animas  iiust  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultimnm 
udicium  dormire  pntant  ...  .  Aureliae, 
15S4.  — Alw  Basileae,  1636;  Argentorati, 
1545,  8*.  AT.  64,  and  1668,  8^. 

Alio  In  hit  TruetatmB  ThtotogUl,  Amst.  1657,  fel. ; 
Qm.  Tin.  SSS-M6.  (H.)  A  iVeHc*  tranilatlon, 
Oritena.  1&S4 ;  SHglUh,  Londoo,  John  Dajft,  IbUl.  (P, 
with  the  title,  "A  Tr«tttiM  of  the  loimortelitj  of  the 
Senle,"  «te. 

2601.  LiatBy  or  LuBy  Renhardus.  Erythropo- 
litanuM.  Gonfhtatio  eonuu,  qui  Animas  Boor^ 
tuorum  dormiro  asserunt.    Basileac,  1560,  4o. 

Alio  lu  the  Orthodoxograpka  of  J.  J.  Orjnaaa, 
1M0.  rol.,  II.  171H-17,»  (iT).  «ith  the  tiUe:  — "Bom'  I 
nvs  Chrlitlenonrm  . . .   uee  non  luocineta  Declare- 
tio,  de  oommDni  omnliuB  Honilnam  la  Nouinlmo  Die 
Beaorrcetlone." 

2602.  Morey  Henry.  That  the  Soul  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Explanatinn  of  the 
Grand  Myttery  of  OodlineUt  1660,  fol.. 
Book  I.  Ch.  vi.-  X.) 


2003.  Fawity  Jac.  De  Psychopannychia.  Ar- 
gent. 166S,  4*. 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satislkction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  fur  departed  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  not  . . .    .    m.p.  1667,  So.    BM. 

2605.  PikH;  Christoph  Matth&us.  Dissertatio 
de  Somno  Animarum  post  Mortem,  contra 
Dormitautios.    Tubing»,  171tt,  4«.  pp.  16. 

2605*.  [Watts,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State.  1782.  See  No. 
2641. 

280A.  Fineke,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Animorum 
e  Scholis  Christianorum  exterminando.  Halu, 
1746,4*.  (4sh.) 

2607.  Helm,  Joh.  Sendschreiben  an  Herm 
Doctor  . . .  Baumgarten,  worinne  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watts  Meynungen  vom  Schlaf  der  ab- 
geschiedenen Seelen  bescheiden  gepriifet  Bind 
...  .  Frankfurt,  1746, 8*.  pp.  181. — 2*  Aafl., 
Halle,  1749,  8o. 

Bee  Herrlch,  Sffi/og;  ete.  pp.  87,  86;  Kraft's  JVime 

2608.  8elftub«rt,  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,  4*. 
(4  sh.) 

2609.  [Blelelce,  or  Blelke,  Joh.  Achat 
FclixJ.  Die  wachonden  Seelen  derer  mit 
ihron  Vttern  Eutschlafenon,  nach  Binleitung 
dee Heynischen Sendschreibens an  ...  Baum- 
garten in  Halle  vom  Seelcuschlaf  ... 
FrankAirt  und  Leipxig,  1747, 8>.  pp.  104. 

2610.  Setdel,  Christoph  Tim.  Sendschreiben 
an  einige  gute  Freunde  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
Holmst.  1747, 8>.  pp.  30. 

2611.  Simonettl,  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
tlber  die  Lehren  von  der  Unsterblichkelt  und 
dem  Schlafe  der  Seelen.  2  Thelle.  2*  Aufl. 
(Berlin,  1747,)  FrankfUrt  an  der  Oder,  1751, 
8«».  pp.  ne,  208. 

In  oppoeltiou  to  Bern.    Bee  Kraft's  Nnf  TktU. 
BM.,  1747,  IL  M&-146.  end  17i8.  lU.  »-«.    B. 

2612.  "Winter, ,  preacher  at  Birkenioerder. 

Aufgewecktcr  Uy])uuiwychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  BannigarteiM  Siegm.  Jac.  Beant- 
wortung  des  Sendschreibens  J.  Heyns  vom 
Schlafe  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen.  Halle, 
1748,4*. 

Alao  in  hie  TktcL  Aedeniea,  BammL  YL  BaUe, 
1748.  pp.  271-0S6. 

2614.  Selftub«rt,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  gravi  Er- 
rore  eorum  qui  Aniums  Defunctorum  Sensunni 
expertos  obdormiro  statuunt.  Helmst.  1751, 
4».  2gr. 

2616.  ri>«  Rosejr, ].    Abhandlung  vom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  elne 
Widerlegung  der  libor  diese  Materie  abgefass- 
ten  Schrift  des  Abts  Seidels.  Halberstadt, 
1754,  80.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Setdel.  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Vertheidi- 
gungseinee  Sendschreibens  vom  Seelenschlafe, 
gegen  die  Widerlegung  eines  Ungenannteu. 
UiUlc,  1754,  8».  pp.  160. 

2617.  DiaplleMlftrin  hber  die  gute  Sache 
von  dem  Znstandc  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode, 
als  einer  Beantwortung  [of  ScideUs  Vertheidi- 
gung  seine*  SmdscfireiUns,  etc.] ...  .  Frank- 
(iirth  und  Leipzig,  1755, 8*.  pp.  881 

2618.  K«  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ver- 
fiisscr  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode,  welches  in  diesem  Jahre  als 
eine  Widerlegung  des  Herm  Abts  Seidels  xu 
Halberstadt  heranurekommen,  von  K.  Frauk- 
ftart  und  Leipxig,  1754, 8».  pp.  36. 

See  Kraft's  JVmm  Th«oL  ^OL.  1756,  Z.  Mt-MO.   H. 

2610.  [Du  Ros«3r,  — J.  Von  dem  Znstande 
der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  eine  Autwort 
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auf  die  Bnwllrfe  dim  nngmanntni  lu  dtm 
TracUt :  Bchreiben  an  den  nnmuumtMi  Ver- 
..    .    Halbentadt,  nM»  8>.  pp.  1S8. 


oTEzltti 

ReMi 

pp.8. 


K«  Zwcitca  Bdmibeo  an  den  nngenann* 
Utn  Yi  rfiiinr  der  AbhaDdlonx  rooi  iJcblafiB 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tbde,  too  K.  Frankfort 
nnd  Lirlpaig.  17M,  8*.  pp.  TO. 


«mc  Ton  dem  Bdilafe  der 
Seele  narb  dem  Tom,  alt  Widerlegonc  dee 
Abtd  Seidera  EinwOrfb  Tom   Seelenacblafe. 

1  BtUcke.  Frankflnrt  am  lUjm,  I7i5«  S*.  6fr. 

R«  Dam  Lntber  die  Labre  rom  Seelen- 
■cbbif  ge^aobet  babe.  In  elnem  8end«chrei- 
ben  an  den  nngeaannten  Hm.  VeHkaaer  der 
Atihandlang  ram  Bcblafc  der  Baden  nacb 
dem  Tode,  welcbe  an  Halbantadt  beranaicv- 
kommen,  anwiederqprechlid  emicacu  too  K. 
FrankAirt  and  Leipsig,  I7U,8>.  pp.  32. 

9S22.  Be^rcla*  daee  die  Seelea  nacb  dem  TDde 
weder  ecblalien,  noch  wacfaen.  llalle,  iW, 
8*.  pp.  Iflw 

3833.  Vemskjry  Oeorg.  Die  Oeechicbte  den 
Menacben  in  aelnem  Zwiadieaanetande,  Tom 
Tode  an  bi«  an  neiner  Aolbratehanc,  . . .  nebst 
der  Widerlepina;  der  Beelenicbutfiw  ...  . 
Rnetock  nnd  Wkmar,  I7U,  8*.  pp.  490  +• 
(32  sb.) 

Bee  Krmfl't  JKnm  IWA  MM.,  IIM,  XL  flI.«B. 
<A.)  AIM  «ith«iM  tka  BUM  ar  tke  amkor,  uadcr 
Ite  tlllt:-"Ocwklektt  4m  Itawcbea  bia  n  MfaMr 
Aiifenteliiuii,"  BtiMw  md  WImmt.  17tL 

IBM.  [HerlMtt  Kic.  Friedr.].  Temnnft-  and 
acbriftmlbHrige  Anmerkangen  ;;ber  die  gecen- 
aelcinen  Griinde  filr  nnd  vider  den  Seeleu- 
•rhlat  weldie  UieUa  in  dem  Sendedireiben 
dee  Iterm  AM  Seldel'a,  tbclls  in  der  ibm 
enticegenfeeetaten  AUmndlanf;  einea  Unge* 
nannten  enUtalten  dnd.  Lbh^  t7My  tt*. 
pp.3n. 

982S.  Miller,  Job.  Steph.  Die  UnKbnld 
LutbcTH  ill  der  Lebre  too  dem  Znatande  der 
S't'lo  nacli  tlom  Tode.  wider  die  Besehuldi- 
(nin^,  alM  ob  dereelbe  ein  BeelenticliUUer  gewe- 
Hvn  -vy,  (TtTcttet.  Jena,  17ft7«  4*.  pp.  39. 
See  .W  3621. 

2r»2«>   I>at*  Luther  die  T^hre  vom  Scelen- 

hchl.ifL*  nic  gcglaubt  babe,  welter  nnd  mit  ilen 
Miiikittcu  Urilndcn  enric^en.  Joiiii.  1759,  4". 
Pl».  54. 

lo  answer  to  a  L>>lt«r  publ.  In  the  Xeue  Enrtitrrun- 
gen  der  ErkenntniM4,  eic.  (Leipt.),  8i.  H.—Uerrich. 

2027.  Baatholmy  Chriisttan.  Lispotatiu  <U> 
^XO'"*»'*'»'X^*-    I'art.  I.-III.    Havniae,  1762- 

202S.  Terancli  eine«  Bcweises,  <la«»s  die  Seele 
don  Meiix-lieii  nach  der  Trennung  vom  l^'ibe 
nicht  nrhlafc,  M»nderu  8icli  lM»wu<st  8ey,  auM 
Clottert  Wort  nnd  g<^iKtlicbl•n  Krfahrungen 
walirer  Christen  gefUhrt.  llalle,  1775,  b". 
pl>.  «i2. 

VtZl  Obacrvatlonaon  lit.  TlioClironolog^' 
of  J«'rrli»tun;.  ...  IkU  Tlie  Kvidenre  which 
iSeawtn  ...  aff(ird«  uh  with  renjiect  tu  the 
.Nature  ...  of  the  Stml  of  Man.  4th.  Argu- 
nirntN  in  Su{)|M>rt  of  the  Opinion,  that  the 
Houl  \n  Inactive  and  ITnconiMriouM  frum  Death 
t»»  llw  |{i>Nurrection,  dctivtHl  fryui  Scripture. 
New.Y(»rk,  1795,  •■'.  M>.  141.    6'. 

2C.30.  Kenrick,  Timothy.    DiRConrse*  ...    . 

2  vol.  J^.ndon,  1K05.  ^". 

Mfnuoua  ii.-iv.  (I.  .1-79)  are  on  the  ilite  of  the 
dead.  The  author  luninula*  ihat  the  mxjI  dias  with 
the  UmIj,  aud  i<t  reaiurt-1  to  life  at  the  rpsurrvcdon. 

aCSOa.  IVoodward,  John.  A  8hort  Kxixwi- 
tion  of  the  (Vet-d:  the  Queftion  considered, 
U  Death  a  TeuiiK>rary  Sleep?  London,  t8JM, 
8».    JiL. 

;K31.  Pearce*  John  H.  An  Attempt  to  an- 
■wcr  the  Question,  Ilae  Man  a  Oonscions  Bute 


J.    Paw 
Gatberad  and  OatiMri^g;  or,  Tka 
Doctrine  eoooanlaf  Maa  te 
lMt,19>.pp.l5S. 

MalBlalM  Ikat  an  has  ■• 

MOUMmmtmr 

2633.  PMrt«r»  J 
Dead.    (JMMM  Omar. 
XXXILIU-IH)    ML 


2834.  Heftvea,  Hall, 
Suul.    (KiCto'a  Jomrn.  ^ 
IMS;  X.fi.  IT.  56-79.  Oamp.p^< 

Malatolas  Iks  elSiV  ar  «lH  BsriL 

2035.  IVebb.  C.    The  SeaaRdlltT  of 
SuuU  conaktered.    I«ondon,  ttj^  1^ 
192.    O. 

268G.  Gmuialljrt  Ara.nMBaaP^«adr 

A*<T.  KathanM,  Jf.P.    ADetatawl 

of  tbeDead  ...    .    Hald  ...  la  the 

of  Indianapoiia,  In  tha 

Keriaed  bj  the  Pnrtlaa.    L0Oi*T|]le,flKlft. 

pp.306. 

Dr.  Plaid  mslBUlu  tks 
dMdIackalaiervBll 


a  DeioentofOhrirtiBloSiteilUhi 

JToii.  —  Tliis  salgeet  beleags  iiiiaiJpiHy  •»  CW 
toloty.  and  the  fUlowiag  tmaa  aie  «a^  a  I 
fpoBi  the  copieaa  and 
latlBffteit. 

2637.  DIetelmairy  Job.  Ai 
Dogmatis  d«  Deecenan  Chrlatl  ad  Ii 
rana:   cam    Praelktione   Job.  Baltb. 
boldl.    Korimbergae.  I741«  6*.  (1« 
2da,  emendatior  et  anctior.  AltorflL  I7il»^ 

Sm  A'«mi  A«U  Emd..  SmwmL.  VH  Xn-tSkmt 
Rniesti-a  Srue  TkeoL  BikL.  Itis,  in.  i»«-n4.    M. 

2638.  Semlcr,  Joh.  Ailoni.  De  vario  et  i«- 
ptri  Veterum  Studiu  in  reci»lemU  HisUrii 
l>etcenHni!  Chri»ti  lui  Inferua.  [i*rogr.^  BsL 
1775, 4«. 

2C39.  Tolbortliy  Job.  Carl.  Epuft«i]a  perte- 
raliii,  qua  quantum  Error  A|iuUinarir  ooe> 
tulerit,  ut  Dogma  de  DeMreu^u  ad  Infcra 
SymlM^lirf  Fidei  in«iereretur,  paucU  drtrlaratar. 
DrniiHvigK,  1795,  H*.  pp.  8. 

2t'A'K  Clanaei&t  Joh.  Dc^:niatii!t  do  IkKtnm 
Chri!>ti  ad  Inferos  Historiam  biblit'aui  al^o* 
cccIeHiasticam  tvmjwsuit,  varii&que  ul»er«*" 
titinilius  critici^-philol^^icis  iUosUravit  ...  • 
Ilafniae,  1(^01,  >">.  l>p.  87. 

2041.  MTaaf^e,  Georg  llolger.  De  Aetate  l^ 
ticuli,  quo  in  Syniln^lo  Aptwtolicotraditur  Je« 
ChriHti  ad  Inferos  Det«censiu.  ...  Haaaia^ 
1SI6,  S«.  pp.  174.  __ 

Reviewed  lir  F..  W.  KolthoO  in  the  ^«JM.  /  mm- 
KritiJt  lot  Jnlj.  1n17.  coll.  108-112.     B. 

2042.  rBallou,  Ikxea,  '2ii].  Hibtorical  Skcttk 
of  InterpretatiouH  of  1  Pet.  iii.  18-2^,  and  ir. 
G.  {I'n  lit  relist  ^ar.  for  April,  ItBI;  3L 
221-24H.i     //. 

2643.  Hutdekopcr,  Frederic.  The  Belief 
of  the  yir!<t  Three  Ccutariea  concemia? 
Christ's  Mission  to  the  Underworld.    Bwtoa. 

1854, 12».  pp.  xli.,  187.     //.  

A  work  of  original  and  careful  ins-jreb.  A  w** 
edition  vas  priratelj  printed  at  Mendtille.  Pa-  tiBm, 
V.    B. 

On  the  history  and  literature  of  this  ««b- 
Ject,  see,  furtni*r,  Bretscbneider,  *y*fra. 
Eniwickcluny,  etc.  pp.  698-600,  and  bdo«. 


<   b*  «H   Bkh.  VufcH.  lain 
nef  UrnhmmtOx.    CUnbrfiR*. 

*.    BL. 
*MB.  Vark«r,BolMrl,aHlSaBltanL>!iwh. 

Da  Vncnuu  Jan  CbiMI  ad  Inti-nia  uXrl 

SAIiivr.iiblfocviHfliaibrdoibchHII.  Anal. 

MI.  OmU«,  WilUu.     liMte-I  BUMrr;  gr, 

u  AiHvcr  Id  ■  R;(Mi  Puphtot  of  cCriit'i 
DHuni  IdId  IMl.    Ab«dHa,l«N,l>. 
Mfl^  P«ar*am,  John,  Jr.    An  bpariilen 
Bf  ■haCrmL  ...    LoodMh  INf.  4*. 

nWM  (t  CkilM'i  "Pllim  !«•  mA-'u  lr«M 

MM.  Sakfekrd, BOdr.    DaltanHaaiiMI 
•d  Intani  Ub^u    Upsto,  IM4,  iiL  ^.  pp. 


I>nniuii   ChrUII  ad  1: 
tKl'.  H«dB,  Uclnrich  tob  tmr.    Da  Da- 


halnM  da  U  K*efea.  Cbiln 

IM  tMou  d'lbn^lB.  afillin^l 
£■■1  mr  La  natqro  da  rnw;  M^ 


...    Btmaa,  I7«8, ».  p 


Ulkmaadaeulcm.  [Ami,  Pet.llali*rkcini.] 
Ul-«.WII,4'.4f>-. 
■no.  IilchtlbOt,  John.  A  DlMHina  Dinn 
tba  Fwirlli  ArMtla  oT  tha  Apoalollc  CrwI. 
(Wirjlw,  Htrrpa'a  ad.,  II.  1S41-13U,  Loud. 
lBM,M.;orntm>u-aad,n.3-3ll.)    U. 

anl.  Smith,  Itlflinril.  i/Cini'l^n.    A  UIIit 
...  t»  Dr.  H<'M.  llKDimmd.  r.mrcr e  1I'<- 

K'nilfd  ^itla  Ifrlli   t<Htrt1.cT  with   Dr.  IUdi- 
mond'i  Aii-wrr.     Londuii,  1«M,  K*.    BL. 


Kl.li.'>.  iv,  a,  111.     INr.p.  J.  <l.  l.lK-i 

MT3.  HleniBnii.Habaal.    DlnH-rml 

Janas.  IBM),  !•.  pp.  30. 
1BT4.  Mclaavr,  J.'li.    Tnclatut  de 


snt.  Vruittke,   Wllhulin. 

Il.w.'i>.iitlirl.ll  «l  latfn* 
ID.  |f-r».  J.  U.  Nniua 
HM,*.P|K*>.-AI-.1I1«. 


..]     Llp- 


vanuia  rarfprDni,  bl  oa  noB  iwajqaTB  jm 
manim  jHtcnin  BaalllsdlBa  la  HiaAai 
Coflcatl  ...    .    TaBatiH,  lin, ». 
1M».  Iisttarc  laiilivlcha  apcltaall  allana 
trnnriU  tn  II  ■Iinia'  Okmnnl  Cadoald  a  I 


iiiC'*?*""""' 

3«g«.  Qsctha,  . 


I  '  SOtte.  Humaelit.TnminuciMiirta.  DaAi 


HTa.  Lkarbaali,  t> 

IMl  IllD-n-i  )lH|nlal>, 
iWr:.  DHmnaei 


AUvrlK,  1100,  I*.  4 

tJamnlali.   DtRmlalio  n 


.aibiliir<^qi,lTtl,4<.p| 


u   Abruliaa 

ania  CklMI 

Modem  «|»Tllb 

twlae  VLK 

«iL<  DaL   1 

VOL.  Ha™,  IIM 

4«. 

Sm.  Lcltara  .1 

chL»ri«.  nciilva  •!  '. 

Moiuiclil  Clllrn 

n*  iTfO  I>r  Aula-baa 

-t 

C«ii,DpolL 

IIM,*^- 

A^KBrHcKITT 

AHFiM  1.1  —^ 

j.kTakviB 

Dita— T-eitl. 

eu.  KlaillDB, 

reh 

^Rjdoj^^ 

s,r!itf 

dLUlFiLL   poltuB  qaau    upadiUL      ttlan 
n«l,4*.  Spr. 
mm.  Sahala,  Job.  Trladr.      Tmraafl-  ■ 
•chrtriBtaalC*  Oadaaka n  Ten  der  BWa  ■ 
il^nUlliHiTiiartatt.    BalKOnt*. 
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9714 


(l«  DMcenra  Chriitl  ad  InfutM.    [Prva.  J.  F. 
tirouer.]    Hal.  1777, 4*.  pp.  45. 

The  author  oppowa  the  eommoa  view,  and  glvM  a 

tolerabljr  complete  bUtory  of  oplolou  on  the  eohjaet 

to  the  time  of  Luther.— A-eleeJk. 

aOOl.  Ocrt«l»  Heinrich  Gotthiit  Diasertatio 
Theologica  IKKtrinam  de  Descetur  CbrUti  ad 
Infero« Nora Rationa illrstratam sistens  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1783,  4*.  pp.  48.    F. 

2092.  Dr«sde,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Inqniritar  in 
verain  Mentem  Loci  1  Petr.  iii.  18-20,  ad  in- 
telUKendum,  ubi  Cbriatna,  post  soam  e  Mor- 
tuis  Kesurrectionem.  ad  mam  usque  in  Goelnm 
Keceptionem,  degerit.  Vitebergae,  1801,  4*. 
(2  Bh.) 

"  Maintaliu  that  Ohrift  during  the  fortj  daya  after 
hU  resurrection  reoeetedly  went  to  hell,  and  preached 
repeotanee  and  rorgiveoeM  of  tine  to  thoM  who 
perlehed  In  the  Deluge."— JtretwA. 

2603.  Haoker,  Job.  Oeorg.  Aug.  DeDcflcensu 
ml  Inferos  I.  Pet.  iii.  19.  20.  ad  Provinciam 
Messlae  demandatani  referendo  Diasertatio 
...    .    Dresdae,  1809, 4».  pp.  38.    F. 

2894.  Horalejr,  Samuel,  Bp.  Hosea.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes  ...  .2d 
Kd.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  first  pub- 
lished, on  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  Lon- 
don, 1804, 4*.  pp.  1.,  226, 18.    H. 

2895.  IVeber,  Michael.  De  Descensu  Christ! 
ad  Inefros  e  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  19.  tollendo  inque 
Adscenaura  ad  Superos  mutando.    Vitebergie, 

1805, 4o.  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  euppUee  wpii  r^y  Otdv  after  W9f«ii9tif, 
tnm  ter.  18.  and  understands  ret;  iv  pvX.  Mvttfk.  as 
•  daHn*  commtodL"— Breach, 

2606.  Pott,  Darid  Julius.  Yariae  Interpretum, 
de  Descensu  I.  C.  ad  Inferos,  Sententiae  n(v 
cnndum  Temporum  Ordinem  enumerantnr  et 
breviter  dyndicantur  ...  .  (Excursus  on  1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  in  his  JEpiilolae  QUliolicae,  etc. 
II.  281-340,  ed.  alt.  Gotting.  1810,  8o,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Fasc  2  of  Koppe's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.) 
H. 

30OT.  Honey  William.  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
scribed, especially  the  English  Miracle  Plays 
...  .  With  Kngraringa  ...  .  London,  183S, 
8*.  pp.  298.    H. 

On  the  Descent  into  Hdl,  see  pp.  lSO-147.  See 
also  the  Gorentry  Mysteries.  Ludut  Cbv^ntrta,  ed. 
by  HalUwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  1841,  tP, 
pp.  9a,  330  (H.),  and  Tike  ChttUr  Ftaif»,  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  same  Boolety,  Vol.  II.,  IfMT.  pp.  TI- 
BS.   H. 


IT*.  Descent  (The)  into   Hell;    a   Poem. 
London,  189tO,  8o.    BL. 

By  J.  A.  HerandT    See  No.  NVTb. 

3607^.  Heraud,  John  Abraham.  The  Descent 
into  Uell,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  18Sft,  8».  ts.    BL. 

9008.  K6nl«,  Job.  Ludwlg.  Die  Lehre  von 
Christi  HOllenfahrt  nach  der  heil.  Schrift, 
der  JUteeten  Kirche,  den  christlichen  Symbo- 
len,  nnd  nach  ihrer  vielnmCusenden  Bedeu- 
tung dargestellt  ...  .  Frankftirta.M.,1842, 
.▼i.,281.    D. 


literature  of  the  sul^Ject  la  given  pp.  MO-MS. 


9>.  pp. 
Tda 
.-Berlewed  in  Zeller's  rfteoL  Jkltirh..  18il  pp.  HS- 
T80.  and  by  C.  K.  Odschrl  in  the  Jakrh.  /.  letss.  Kri- 
ftt  fbr  Sept.  1842.  coll.  3S»-S50.    H. 

S0OO».  Bibllopliilns,Sincenifl,|»*eaMl(m.  Die 

Leipiiger  111*1  igiun>tfi-affe:  Wie  dOnket  curb 
▼on  die  noilen&hrt  Christi?  ...  Yon  8inct>- 
ms  Blbliophilus.    Magdeburg,  1844,  8>.  pp.  80. 
See  Le^.  JE^pert.,  1844.  VI.  MO-WO. 

SOOO.  Ackermann,  Constantin.  Die  Qlau- 
benssiltxe  Ton  Christi  llOllenfabrt  nnd  von 
der  Auferstehung  des  Fleisches,  vor  dem 
Bichterstuhl  nnsrer  Zeit.  ...  Hamburg  uud 
Gotha,  184A,  12*.  pp.  47.    2>. 

X700.  Tlftoden  xan  Telmen*  E.  M.  Ilet 
Kvangelie  an  de  dooden  verkoudigd  ? !  K<*iic 
proeve  om  do  loofenaamde  nedenlaling  >-un 


Christus  ter  belle  tot  deraelver  b^jbeliebo  be- 
teekenis  en  hooge  belangrr^kheid  voor  de  leer 
des  heils  terug  te  brengen.  Nijmwegon,  1845, 
8».  Jl.  1.80. 

2701.  "Wexela,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aaben  ErkUering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  min  Anskuelse  og 
Bel^endelse  angaaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
UeWede  og  Muligheden  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  DMen.  2det  Opl.  Christiania,  (184ft,) 
1847,  8>.  pp.  168. 

2701  Vlelaen,  Olaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livet  Ac.  Med  Ilensyn  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgivne  Skrift:  "Aaben  Erklsering 
til  mine  Medchristne."  Frederikshald,  1840, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

2702*.  Ctoja,  Ant.  La  discesa  di  Qes^  Cristo 
air  inferno.    Roma,  1840a 

2703.  Moltr,  Jakob  Andreas.  ForsOg  til  en 
Fremstilling  af  den  hellige  Skrifts  LRre  om 
Kristi  Nedikrt  til  Uelvede  og  Muligheden  af 
Omvendelse  efter  DOden.  Stavanger,  1847, 
80.  pp.  56. 

2704.  [Frotlftinglftam,  Nathaniel  Langdon]. 
"  Uc  descended  into  Uell."  {Christian  £ram. 
for  May,  1861 ;  L.  401-416.)    H. 

2705.  Lord,  William  W.  Christ  in  Hades. 
A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  1851, 12».  pp.  183. 

2706.  Gilder,  Ednard.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erscbeinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todten. 
In  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mit  der  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  1858,  8*.  pp. 
xii.,  381.    D. 

Conttnta.  "  Klnleitung."  pp.  1-15 ;  "  Die  blbUsolM 
Lehre."  pp.  14-lM;  "Die  Oeachlchte  des  Dogmas," 

B>.  in-aOl;  "  Degmatische  Schlnaserorterung,"  pp. 
2-S81. 

2707.  Zemaelft^rltB,  Carl  Ad.  Gerh.  Ton* 
Petri  Apostoli  de  Christi  ad  Inferos  Descensu 
Sententia  ...    .    Lipsiae,  1857, 8».  pp.  68.    F. 

2708.  Mueneelter,  Joseph.  ()n  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  (BiUioth,  Sacra  for 
April,  1850;  XYI.  309-353.)    H. 

B^eeU  the  doetrine  of  Christ's  deseent  into  hell, 
and  also  that  of  aa  Interaaedlats  plaee  ftir  departed 
splriu. 

2709.  KOrber,  Johann.  Die  katholische  Lehre 
von  der  Htfllenfiahrt  Jesu  (Hiristi.  Landshut, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  476. 

2700*.  Teipel,  Friedr.  Ueber  die  HOUenliUirt 
Cniristi.   {Theol,  QuartaUchrifl,  1800,  Hen4.) 

2709^.  MUea,  James  Browning.  (Christ  preach- 
ing t«  the  SpiriU  In  Prison.  (BiUioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1803 ;  XIX.  1-31.)    H. 

i.  FargAtoryi  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

2710.  Forbes  (Lat.  Forbeaiua  a  Coree)» 

John.  Instructiones  historico-thcologicss  de 
Doctrina  Christiana  ...  .  Editio  noTa  ...  . 
Amsteliedami,  (1045,)  1702,  fol.  pp.  785  -f  • 
(Opera,  Vol.  II.)    H. 

See  Lib.  XIII.,  •'  Do  Purgatorlo,  et  8nm«flis  pre 
DefWloUs,"  pp.  M4-4&8. 

2711.  Allaoci  (Lat.  Allatina),  Leone.  De 
ntriusquc  Ecclesia*  Occiduiitalis  atquo  Orien- 
talis  in  Dogmuto  de  IHirgatorio  perpetua  Con- 
sensione.    Uoma;,  1055,  8". 

Also  la  Migoe's  rheoL  Cmnua  eosyrfetiM,  XVIII. 
M6-440,  Par.  1640,  4«. 

2712.  i^uenatedt,  Jc^  Andr.  Exercitatio 
de  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium  et  Latimc  Dissen- 
sione  in  Dogmate  de  Purgatorio.  [Betp.  Job. 
Diecmann.]    Witteb.  1071, 4*. 

2713.  HOpftier,  Joh.  Oeorg  (Jhristiao.  De 
OriKinu  Dograatis  Romanorum  Pontifldomm 
de  I'urgatorio.    Halae,  1792,  8«.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Edgar,  Samuel.  The  Variations  of  Po> 
)>ery.  ...  2d  Ed (Dublin,  1889,)  Lon- 
don, 1838,  8*.  pp.  XX.,  551  -h.    F. 

Ch.  XYL,  pp.  463-4BB,  relatw  Is 
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.i*     A- :wen^.  IJIS,  4« 
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r.Z\    W'e.brl,  .T  J.  .  lll»-14*'9.     r^rra;  .  E.-  y-'^tli  .f  tl  »-  .n-.i..   r:    lur  .  f  niM:nt?  ^-aJ' 

r-..;.    .       .    ^niu.   iil-:r.rr.*  ...     .     In  1...  \    Tl- th.^r^  •;> J   ^.   i-.-nt.-ih -f  punrat^fT 

\..'.:>    :       -.r.r:...     .      VI.    I>.-    Pur^.-^;- r:  ■  ''  "''lii' '""^    Ic't^^'    .^^.^ 

..     .     I.,    .-.au  .-t  I>nf..<tnAnimxruT:,  j.M  ^.,      » ^^Ji!" 'rf    '";':'. '^•.     .. 

1.  *r.'  V. ♦..:,.     ..    .    'Withai.r'.-fHr.-l.vLi:l!irr.  -••^-  *^"««»»  J  !»i«.  ;1-    '•--     A    *..s.utAfv.:a 

—  Ij.i-.i'  ••    1. '■_*:_•■  »''•                             '  '^  I'lir^^'.-ttorvc  ...   i  •  ur.lcti  in  Jo  ihrr  !■«*• 

S  •  /'t  2^r   Vl"  1-S1.  n  ITS  —  T*.- lunou*  wri-ir-n  •       •       ^''^  ArKt  in  ai.^UiT  to  John  Ka*tril: 

''.  '■  •         r   *•    r  •<>  p'^rr  vrt  s-f  c  .::.-:-.<-l  :r.  r  i*  tht-  •'•■^  u  I  to  Sir  T.  .M-rr;  the  third  to  John 

0,'i  '•  't.    .-   •.,;«.  «>   p:-   "-■'^'^i     O'.  Ll.  r-^M  Fi'Ji.r.  Bp.  ,.f  i:.«li, -;.-r  "     x.  p.  or  iv     L- 1>- 

r-,.    ^'    ,.<       i~      ,m        a.1     F    .   wii  2T-';C».  .\n  oTlirrl    kranin^t  RAfitellBaoMd 

-  -;  I    •«•■"! ^^i^tf!'   '^■.i^-'f^m'  »»•»•  ^uh*e.h.  .  .  l.Mlu.rkrto  l.i.  f.r*t  U4f. 

Atlorno,  './    Adorna,  S^ttnt.   1444-I.»10.  ^^  p  ..^  j,  v- 

.<Mi..„  .  nil.  -i   .s:/.  r„//,/|,-,„<  t./  fJrufHt.)     Tial-  *     R,.pnu,-j',„prth(r  in  the  IT^rtj  oT  TW^*;^  fi 

t  if'.  <:.  I  |'«irtfHt'.ri<»,  Frttk  t-i.  br  RumtII.  Lool.  IWl.  >»*.  lu.  (a-t4:     * 

i"..i.».-i  .i-h  '•;'■*«'*'"'' >»fr  'VJf*"**"''  •  27IO.  Here'l.fpvni...th    h    IvtHl    bok^.  th»t 

;'.,J    I'oA    >^ r>Aa  %  Le,  krurtM  du  ckr.t,'H.  KUin.  H|H-;iktlli     of    purr-itoTV*.    ...      .     ,|n     Trl^.i 

'.■••:   I-".    A  6>mai«  traoWation,  AogitHirc.  1774.  f .  Uiihl.m.  /?*y*rrf   H  yr.  >.n.  '  1^3 — 1\  ¥. 

.  I  1  I'U.  3/*.  pp.  M.  8«-r  IHbdio  •  TV^.  ^Nftf.  III.  :<«7.  o  MM. 
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2741.  Blomevcnna,  or  I<etdensls«  Pe- 

tros.   Amertio  Purgntorii.  CoIonioB,  1M4,  l'>. 

2742.  lilvre  (Lc)  dea  marchands  ...  .  [Fol- 
lowed by  a  "Trnit*  da  Pargatolrc"!  x.p. 
i.N>ufoiiat«nj,  1594,  le*.  — Another  ed.,  n.p. 

For  details,  aec  De  Sure,  BibL  liutruetive.  I.  400- 
403.  The  Bnt  part  of  the  work  ia  "  uuc  .oaijrre  trds 
vive  conirc  plu<<ieur:i  doflrmes  de  la  croj.-mce  Ro- 
maine. '    Ttie  laul  part  aMail*  Ibe  doctrine  of  Pur- 

274^3.  CochlnuB,  Joh.  De  Pargatorio  Ani- 
niaiuiit  J)(iie,  contra  N'ovai*  Sectan  quie  Pur- 
gaturiiim  negant.  Ingulstadii,  1644«  8"-  — 
'Aim.  Paris,  1544,  16«». 

A  FirencM  traaslatlon,  Ljoo.  1583,  10*;  Gmrmam, 
Ia(oIalad(.  1583,  8i>. 

2744.  .KptnuAy  Joannes.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio,  SatisfactiunibiiM,  RemlMione  Colpas  ac 
Poena*  ...    .     Lomlini,  1549»  4«. 

2745.  Glambiallartf  Pier-Fraoceiico.  Lez- 
sioni  del  8lt«>  del  purgatorio,  dela  caritk, 
degli  influMi  celp.*«ti,  del  ordine  dell'  univer- 
ao.    Firenze,  1551,  8«. 

ir4fl.  Tavemer,  Job.  Do  Purgatorio  Ani- 
marum  pcmt  banc  Yitam  expiandaruin.  Pari- 
Bii»,  1551,  80.     IJL. 

2747.  Chjrtrmns  {Gfrm.  KochlialT),  Da- 
vid. De  .\niniarum  Iminortalitate  et  Purga- 
torio Pontiflciurnni.  Yitebcrgae,  1552,  8o.— 
Ibid.  15S4J,  1590,  8«. 

2748.  Vlrety  Pierre,  ho  retiuiucat  in  pact  Axx 
purgatuire,  fait  par  dialogue  ...  .  Geneve, 
1564,  So. 

2749.  Ochlno,  Bernardino.  Dialogo  del  Pur- 
gatorio ...    .    N.p.  1656,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  130,  and 

"  Ce  volume  eat  undo*  pliucuriruxdeccux  A'Ockin, 
ci  un  des  nioina  aMcu\."  — Dc  Bure,  Bihl.  iMMtrtic- 
five,  I.  4.10.  q.  v.  —  A  iMtin  traoslation.  Zurich.  I&55, 
V :  German,  do. ;  French.  1550, 15C3,  t»».  Also  trana- 
lated  Uiio  EngiUh  aud  DuUk. 

2760.  Smith  {Uit.  Smytlieeus),  Richard, 
D.D.,  1500-1563. 

Tblf  writer,  accounted  by  Catholics  one  of  their 
ablest  chaiiipinti«.  ilrfendod  purgatory  in  hi<i  "  Bouc- 
ller  of  the  Ca!h«like  FuTth,"  etc.  Lood.  1505,  in  hia 
"De  Mi-taj»  Bacrillcio,  'efc.  Lotanii,  160SI,  IP.  and 
hU  "  Confui.i(iocorum  quas  Phil.  Mclancbthon  ohji- 
cit."  etc..  ibid,  \bffl,  W*.  The  full  tiUea  are  tro  long 
to  be  gh(*n  here. 

2761.  Camcrarlnsy  Bartbol.  De  Purgatorio 
Igni*  Dialugi  II.    Komap,  1557»  4*. 

2762.  Verratus,  Job.  Maria.  Tnictatus  de 
Grntia  ot  LIIhto  Arbitrio;  de  duplici  Purga- 
torio pro  lluniinibu!!  clcctin:  de  SuflTragiia  .. . 
Defuiiotorum.     Yenetiiii,  1558,  8*. 

2753.  T«ron,  Jubn,  «%itonoy».   TboHvntynge 

of  Piiijpitoiyo  to  death,  inado  Dialogo  wyso 

...    .    1^ Hid. Ml.  Jhnn  T»/S(ialf,  1561, 8o.  ff.  397  -i-. 

See  prodlu's  Tfp.  AMiq.  IV.  M). 

2764.  Gr« n lc r,  Nicnluji.  Catholique  probation 
^    du  piirgatoire  et  sufTragcts  pour  lea  fiddles 
tresnKi*:«c7..  . . .     Paris,  1562,  8». 

2755.  Ilcrvct,  Gentian.  Trait6  du  purgatoire, 
aiiquel  !K»iit  contenuefl  lea  opinions  des  iiou- 
veaux  6vang61i8tes  de  ce  temps.  Paria,  15tf2, 
S». 

2766.  Tit  alts,  Andr.  De  Purgatorio  Sancti 
Patricii,  Ilibeniioc^  Apoetoli.  Tractatulua.  Ye- 
netiiit,  1562,  8o. 

2767.  Medina,  Mip:uel  de*  De  Igne  Purga- 
torio.   Ycnetii.s,  1564. 

2755.  Alan,  Allen,  or  AUjrn  (Lat.  Ala- 
Bus),  William,  Card,  and  Abp.  A  Defenao 
aud  Declaration  of  the  Catholike  Churchiea 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayera  for 
the  Soulea  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  S*. 

S760.  Benoit,  Ron^.  Brief  diaconra  tonchant 
le  fondemeut  du  pnrgatoire,  dee  indnlgencea, 
pardons  et  de  satiafaction.    Paria,  166^  8*. 


2760.  Peltanns,  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Purgatorio;  de  Aniinamm  Scdi- 
bua;  do  Yita  functorum  SufTragiia;  de  Chria- 
tianorum Sopulturia  ...  .  lugolatadii,  1666, 
40. 

2761.  I«ntlier,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phi- 
lippi  .MelanchtboniM,  und  loh.  Brentii  fUrneh- 
me  Schrifften,  wider  dio  alte  grobe  Lligen  der 
Papiaten  vom  Fegfuucr,  weicliea  die  Jeauiten 
wieder  auff  die  Bahu  bringen.  Frankfort. 
1570, 4*. 

2762.  Fenclit,  Jac.  YIer  Leich-  Predigteii 
voni  Fegfeuera-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  ErlSaung,  etc. 
Cttln,  1574,  8>. 

2763.  Neun  und  dreiaaig  katholiache  Prt*- 

digten  vom  Fegfeuer,  Ablaa,  etc.    Cttln,  1575, 
4». 

2764.  Adeodatns,  Andre.  D^monatration 
chreMtienne  et  religieuHe  du  purgittoire  ...  . 
Poictieru,  1576,  am.  8o.  —  Alao  Paria,  1680,  8». 

2765.  Peltanns,  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 
Satiafactiono  ct  Purgatorio  Libri  duo.  ... 
Colonia?,  1676,  4o.  pp.  534  +. 

2766.  Fnlke  (Lat.  Fnlco:,  William.  Two 
Treatises  written  againtit  the  PupisteH  ...  [the 
second  being]  a  (^nfntation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  k 
Prayera  for  the  Dva4l.     London,  157?,  8*. 

2767.  BrlstOMT,  Rirhard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
in  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Pnrgatorie.     Louaine,  1580,  4o. 

2768.  Fnlke  {Lat.  Fuleo),  William.  A  Re- 
Joy  nder  to  Bristowe's  Replie  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrole  of  Articles,  und  Booke  of  Pnr- 
gatorie. . . .    I^ondon,  1581,  8o. 

2760.  Valverde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignis  purga- 
torius  jKist  banc  Vitani  ox  Gnecis  et  Latinia 
Patribus  Orthodoxis,  Hebraeorumqtie  cloctis- 
sfmiactvetustiaaimisassertua  ...  .  Patavii, 
1581,  4*.  With  a  now  title-page,  Y'enetiis, 
1690,  40.    BL. 

"  Ouvraga  tr^  curieux,  A  dont  lea  Exemplalrca 
•ont  fort  rareK."  —  De  Bare,  BIbt.  Inatructivt.  no.  450. 
The  Tol.  eoDtaioa.  according  to  Dt  Bure'a  deiorip- 
tion.  "Ignis  Piirgatorius,"  etc.,  pp.  (8).  168:  "  Kx 
Sanctis  Patribu*  Gnomologia,"  pp.  (24),  I6»-2SS; 
"  Pro  Ignc  Purgatorio  ...  .^pologeticuni."  38  leaves 
not  numbered ;  and  "  Rcipouaio  ad  Quaestlones  .  . . 
Wrnze«lal  a  M'ertiowltjc,"  efc,  39  leaves. 

2770.  Bellarmino,  Roberto,  Cbrd*.    Disprta- 

tiono.4  de  (.'ontnAcrsiis Christiana*  Fidel ...    . 

4  it»m.    Culonias  Aprippinw,  162S,  fd.    D. 

Uif  Purgatory  see  Tom.  II.  pp.  390-416.    The  first 

ed.  of  this  fkmoua  work  was  publinheil  in  S  vol.  In 

golsiadt.  1681-09L  fol.    Backer  enumerates  twenty- 

Jice  other  eda.  between  that  date  and  1628.  and  iinll  a 

dosen  or  more  have  been  pnbl.  since.    \  German 

tmnalattoa  of  the  treatise  on  purgatory,  Meintx,  IGtti, 


2770*.  Mtcrlnns,  Gcorg.  Fegfeuera  Ungnind 
griindll^   erOrtert  ...    .    Strasaburg,  1582, 

»». 

2771.  Fenner,  Dudley.  An  Anawere  untti 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion ...  especially  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Pnrgatorie,  Images  ...  .  London,  1588, 
40. 

2772.  Iienssens,  Joannes.  De  Fidelinm  Ani- 
marum  Purgatorio  Libri  duo;  do  Limbo  Pa- 
truni  Liber  tertius.    Lovanii,  1584,  80. 

2772».  Mtlandront,  Fortunio.  Del  purga- 
torio, e  degli  i^uti  che  ai  (anno  per  le  animo 
dei  morti.    Siena,  1584, 4*. 

2773.  Vtstni^er,  Alex.  Alte  neue  Zeitnng 
von  dem  tiuMersteii  Troet  und  letxter  UUlff, 
der  Uberauaageplagten  Feelen,  ao  die  Jeonlter 
und  andere  naplstiache  Lehrer  ina  Fegfeuer 
aetzen.    SmaJcald?  1587. 

2774.  Benott,  Ren4.  Denx  traits  catholi- 
quee ;  le  premier  est  de  I'oxistenco  dn  porga- 
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limlms Ffttmin, ihcwlng  ...  tbat Christ de- 
■e«nd6d  not  in  Sonle  to  Hell  to  deliTor  the 
fathers  fWnn  thence.    London,  1904, 4*.  BL. 
ByABdravWlUMT    ■MKo.m&. 

2603.  ParlMSf  Richard.  An  Apologio  of  Three 
Teetiniouiei  of  Uolj  Scripture,  ocmcemiuK 
the  Article  of  car  Creed,  tit  duomded  into 
HeU.    London,  1697, 4*.    BL. 

SOM. The  Second  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

Joynder  to  a  ReplT  made  aipdnit  the  former 
Booke,  lately  published  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  UmlNMnastix.  London,  lOvT. 
4>.    BL. 

a06&.  I¥tll«t9  Andrew.  LddoromaBtiz :  tbnt 
is,  A  Scourge  fen:  a  Rajler,  containing  a  Full 
...  Answer  to  the  Uiicfanstlan  Raylfngn  ... 
▼anted  by  one  Rich.  Parkes,  aMinst  tlir 
Author  or  Umbomastix.  Oambrmge,  1M7« 
4*.    BL. 

S0OS.  ParlMr,  Robert.  a«tfS«»ibrd,  Hugh. 
De  Desceusu  Jesu  Cnristi  ad  InfcnM  Libri 
quatttor,  ab  Uugone  Sanfbrdo  inchoat  I.  Amst. 
nil,  4*.    BL. 

9007.  OttUd,  William.  Umbo's  Battery;  or, 
an  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  of  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  1919^  12*. 

9007«w  Pearsom,  John,  ^p.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed.  ...    London,  19S9, 4*. 

MaaMrMu  •dltloaa._8st  •■  Art.  ▼.,  wharv  Um 


9079.  Ijmeivs,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  VIndieim  Jib- 
sertatkmls  Garpaorianss  da  Desremm  ChrtaH 
•dlnftroa.    UpsisB,  179S,  4*.  pp.  48. 

la  aasvsr  to  C.  Eaas,  who  ■ppoooi  Um  SHliB  of  a 


•ohket  of  Chrlat'o  '* 
wlta  gmt  tasraisg. 


lato  BcU"  U  tioottd 


9008.  B«klt»rd.Heinr.    Da 
Libelli 


ad  Inferoa  Ltbellns. 
106. 

"Mslatalas  tks  dsolrias  of  the 


Christi 
Lipals^  1694,  am.  8*.  pp. 


ForBsla  of  Oob* 


9000.  RIckard,  Jacob.  De  Dascensu  Christi 
ad  Inferos  contra  Noratorls  c^Jusdam  Disser- 
tationem  de  oadem.  [/¥«(.  Pet.  Habcrkom.] 
OissK,  19n,4*.  4^. 

9070.  Iitgifttfooty  John.    A  Discourse  upon 

the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed. 

(Workg,  8trype*B   ed.,  II.   1341-135^  Lond. 

16M,  fol. ;  or  Pitman's  ed.,  TI.  3-36.)    ff. 

Opponet  Terr  Ti(oroa*lj  (be  eonunon  notions  of 

CatboIIea  and  Proteatants  on  the  sut^ect. 

2671.  Smtth,  Richard,  of  London.  A  Letter 
...  to  Dr.  Hon.  Iliunmond.  cunccruliif;  tlio 
Sence  of  tliat  Article  in  the  Creed  He  de- 
tcmded  into  Hell;  together  with  Dr.  llain- 
moQd'8  AnMwcr.    London,  16iU,  B«.    BL. 

9672.  CarpsoVf  Job.  Benedict,  ihe  jf&ungtr. 
Diuertatio  du  Descensu  Christi  ml  Infcrufi  ex 
Ephex.  iv.  9,  10.  [Resp.  J.  0.  Luciiitf.]  Lip- 
sl«j,  I6»7,  4«». 

AIM  in  ht.«  fll$«.  Acad.,  pp.  840-711.  —  "  MaluUlni 
th«  commoa  doctrine  of  CoJov  and  otheni."— i)re(«eA. 

8073.  Nlemaniiy  Sebast.  DitsM^rtatid  do  dii*- 
tinctia  Pontificiornm  in  Inferno  ClRMibns. 
Jenae,  1689, 4*.  pp.  30. 

2674.  Mcisncr,  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Descensn 
ChriHti  ad  luferus.  Witebergse,  1690,  4». 
6yr. 

2675.  Francke,  Wilhelm.  Diuertatio  de 
DeHceuKii  (  hrinti  nd  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  iii.  18, 
10.  [Frttt.  J.  O.  Neumann.]  Vitcbergac, 
16iM,  4«.  i)p.  30.  —  Also  1702. 

"  Malnutni  (hat  Cbrlat  eoaqoored  the  Devil  and 
HtfU  merHorle.  rations  €tcfuMUoHU,  and  noti/lcatorU, 
ratioiu  promulgationi»."-'BrtUch. 

2676.  I«aurb«ch,  Is.  De  Descensus  Christi 
od  Inferott  Miijestate.    Altorfli,  1700, 4«.  4yr. 

2677.  Dfunmer,  Jeremiah.  Disputatio  Theo- 
lofcica  (le  Christi  ad  Inferos  Descensu.  ... 
Siib  l*rK>ffidio  . . .  Ilermanui  AVitsii  ...  .  Lug- 
duui  Batavorum,  1709, 4*.  pp.  24  +•    M. 

2678.  Haae,  Cornelius.  De  Descensu  Ghristl 
ad  Inflina  Loca  Terras.    BreouM,  1199a 
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2079^  [Kiac,  Peter,  Lord].    The  HIstonr  af 

the  Apostles  Creed:  with  Critical  Oliaerv»> 

tious  on  its  sereral  Articles.     The  fld  M. 

London,  (1796,  . . .)  1711,  8*.  pp.  HO),  41&    H. 

Ob  Cke  Dtoeont  of  Christ  late  HoU.  ooe  pp.  !»• 


9080.    ItUify  Thomas.    Disaertatio  de 

Selio  Mortuis  annuntiato,  ad  1  Petr.  It.  fc 
ensp,  1719, 4*.  pp.  66. 

*'  Irancdlnan  sidrltuaUtor  inatals  praaflmar."— 
"  TlM  aneknc  aaa  OMidem  opInlOBS  «a  iho  onlfrct 
aro  eoptonslj  stntrd  and  dlscvaaod.  Alas  ispilniH 
In  bii  nmnltmttvmm  nooL.  p.flia^.'*— JmhA. 

2G81.  'Webar,  Juh.  Georg.  Doctrina  tntlor  de 
Dt>w-eiistt  Christi  ad  Inferos  ...  .  UpsiaL 
1761,8*.  (Osh.) 

2681ft.  Httda,  Ucinrich  wobl  der.    Da  Ile> 

s^nsn  Christi  ad  Inferos.    [/>«■«.  J.  B.  On*- 

xov.J    Ilelmstadil,  17M,  4*. 

9081K  Tlphalgme  de  la  R*eba.  Charits 

Francois.  Les  visions  d'Ibrnhim.  itbllosa|ihe 
arabe.  ou  Essai  sur  la  naturo  de  VAmo;  rm^ 
tion  d'nn  voyage  aux  LImlies,  oa  Dlgamns 
phtloeophlquea.    2  vol.  Paris,  1779, 8*. 

An  earlier  od.  was  pnbl.  at  AwoHrdsa  Is  IIHt 
with  the dila,  "Los  bitmiraros  pfeaoospMfasa,"  m. 

2882.  Faaaonl.  Lilwrata  De  Ptomm  ta  8hM 
Abrahae  Beatitudino  ante  Christi  Murlam. 
. . .    Romae,  1769*  4*.  pp.  332  -f-. 

8eo  AToosBe  W.  fNik  to  /t^sMo,  im,  XSO,  W- 
In,fll-«1A,«U-«M.    JL 

988S.  OadMUety  Giovanni.  De  Stata  Biati- 
tatls  Animarum  Sanctorum  Antral  TMa- 
menti  ante  Christi  Desrensum  In  Inferai;  6s 
Veritate  Purgatoril,  et  de  non  rstardata  Ail- 
mamm  JnsUnum  Beatitudlne  In 
Ooelestl  ...    .    Tenetiis,  1796, 8». 

2089*.  Iiettare  teologiche  spettantl  alia  < 
troversia  tra  il  signor  Giovanni  Cadonici  a  0 
Padre  LII>erato  Faseoni  . . .  intomo  alia  beatl* 
tudine  de'  santi  patrinrchi  nel  smo  d* Abnaao. 
Yenexia,  1768,  S*.  jip.  52. 

Bee  KevHU  let.  pub.  in  /lErnuo.  176S,  XXIT.  SH- 
fin,  003-6.  649,  660.    B. 

2684.  Cadonici,  Giovanni.  Aurelii  Augas- 
tini  quae  videtur  Seutentiade  Beatitate  Ssnc- 
torum  ...  Antiqui  Testament!  ante  Chrirti 
Descensum  ad  Inferos  . . .  contra  UaerctictMi 
...  Purgatorium  ...  impugnantea.  YenetiliL 
1765, 4*. 

2685.  Ooatlte,  Joh.  TI'olfKang  worn.  Foe- 
tlsche  Qedanken  iiber  div  litillenfahrt  Jcsa 
Christi. 

Pint  pabl.  in  a  periodical  entitled  />«r  SftMtn, 
Franknirt,  1700:  tben  in  tbo  ed.  of  bU  Wnt*  la  t 
Tola..  Btnttsart,  1896-S7.  8».  It  la  hl«  fini  prialil 
poem.  8oe  Wentel,  Atu  ITeimora  feM«M»  I)v** 
p.  11. 

2686.  MamaclftifTnmmaso  Maria.  DeAniaui- 
bus  Justorum  in  Sinu  Abrahao  ante  Christi 
Mortem  expertibus  beatae  Visionis  Dei.  9 
vol.  Romae,  1766, 4*.    A. 

2687.  I<attera  d'un  chierico  regolare  al  F. 
Maniacbi  contro  la  sua  opera  De  AnimabM 
Justorum  ...  fetcl.  Cosniopoli,  1766,  0^—* 
Also  Brescia,  1777.  8*. 

Ascribed  bj  aome  to  Martlne  Nalall.  hj  othvs  a 
Urbano  ToaetU. 

2688.  Kleallnif,  Joh.  Rudolph.  De  Vi8.  oal 
Concertationem  de  Deecensu  Christi  ad  la* 
feros  componere  voluit  Dominns  la  Grave, 
difflcili  potios  qnam  expeditA.  BrlaB|^ 
1769, 4«.  3yr. 

2680.  Schols,  Joh.  Friedr.  Temnnft-  wU 
schriftmissige  Gedanken  von  der  HSUe  aad 
dsrHSUsi^AriChristL    Balla^llM^K 
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de  Deflcenmi  Chriiti  ad  InfutM.    [Prmt,  J.  F. 
tiruuer.]    Hal.  1777, 4».  pp.  45. 

The  author  oppeaea  the  commeo  view,  and  givM  a 

(oltrably  oompleta  hlitory  of  oploloos  oo  th«  aal^t 

to  the  time  of  Luther.— JfreCteik. 

aeoi.  Oertel»  Heinrich  OotthiUl  DisserUtio 
Tbeologica  IKKtrinam  d«  Deacensv  Cbristi  ad 
InfeiXM Nova Ratione iUretratam sistens  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1783,  4*.  pp.  48.    F. 

2092.  Dreadey  Friedr.  Wilh.  Inqniritnr  in 
verain  MeDtem  Loci  1  Petr.  iii.  18-20,  ad  in- 
tellig«ndum,  ubi  Christns,  post  snam  e  Mor- 
tuifl  Kesurrectionem.ad  8uam  usque  inCoelum 
Keceptionem,  degerit.  Vitebergae,  1801,  4*. 
(2  sh.) 

"  XalBtaln*  that  Ohrlst  during  the  forty  di^*  after 
hU  resurrection  repeatedly  went  to  hell,  and  preached 
rtpeDtance  and  (orgireoeat  of  alna  to  thoM  who 
perished  in  the  Deluge."— iVraCsc*. 

2603.  Hacker,  Job.  Oeorg.  Aug.  DeDeflcensu 
ml  Inferos  I.  Pet.  iii.  19.  20.  ad  Prorinciam 
MeMiae  demandatam  referendo  Disaertatio 
...    .    Dresdae,  1809, 4*.  pp.  38.    F. 

2694.  HoralejTy  Samuel,  Bp.  Hosea.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes  ...  .2d 
Kd.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  flmt  pub- 
lished, on  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  Lon- 
don, 1804, 4*.  pp.  1.,  226, 18.    H. 

2603.  l¥eb«r,  Michael.  De  Descensu  Christi 
ad  Inefros  e  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  19.  tollendo  inque 
Adscensnm  ad  Superoe  mutando.    Vitebergie, 

1805, 4*.  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  suppUoa  wpii  r^y  Gt^  after  wftvdtlt, 
IhNB  Ter.  18.  and  understands  rat;  iv  pv\.  irw4^.  as 
a  cbUtovs  commtodL"— Breach, 

2606.  Potty  DaTid  Julius.  Yariae  Interpretum, 
de  Descensu  I.  C.  ad  Inferos,  Sententiae  ho- 
cunUum  Temporum  Ordinem  enumerantnr  et 
breviter  dyudicantur  ...  .  (Excursus  on  1 
Pet.  iiL  19,  in  his  EpistoUte  CUUiolicaey  etc. 
II.  281-340,  ed.  alt.  dotting.  1810,  8*,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Faac.  2  of  Koppe's  ed.  of  the  N.  t!) 

a. 

TOSft.  Honey  William.  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
scribed^especially  the  English  Miracle  Plays 
...  .  With  EngraTinga ...  .  London,  183S, 
8*.  pp.  208.    H. 

On  the  Desoent  Into  Bell,  see  pp.  iaO-147.  Sse 
alao  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  lAtdms  Qtv^ntrta,  ed. 
by  HalUwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  IMl.  8<*. 
pp.  n»,  830  IH.),  and  JTu  ChttUr  Ftdfa.  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  same  Bootety.  Vol.  IL.  1M7,  pp.  TI- 
BS.   M. 

S607*.  Descent  (The)  into  Hell;  a  Poem. 
London,  1880,  8».    BL. 

By  J.  A.  Herand  T    8m  No.  MVTb. 

2607^.  Herand,  John  Abraham.  The  Descent 
into  Hell,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  1885,  8".  ts.    BL. 

9008.  K6nl0,  Job.  Ludwlg.  Die  Lehre  ron 
Christi  HttTlenfahrt  nach  der  heil.  Schrift, 
der  JUtesten  Kircbe,  den  christlicheu  Syuibo- 
len,  und  nach  ihrer  rielumfitssenden  Bedeu- 
tung dargestellt  ...  .  Frankftirta.M.,184*i, 
8>.  pp.  vl.,  281.    D. 

The  literature  of  the  sntjeot  la  given  pp.  M0-X8. 
.-Bericwed  in  Zeller's  rheoL  Jakrh.,  1842.  pp.  77S< 
no.  and  by  C.  V.  0«schrl  in  the  Jahrh.  /.  wisa.  Kri- 
ftt  tor  Sept.  1S42,  ooll.  3SS-860.    H. 

S00O».  Biblloplillne,Sincerus,i)iftMlon.  Die 

Leipciger  KciigionHfraffe :  Wie  dUnket  cucli 

Ton  die  UOIIen&brt  Christi?  ...  Yon  8iuc(>- 

ms  Blbliophilns.    Magdeburg,  1844, 8".  pp.  80. 

See  Lttp*.  Rtp0rt.,  IflM.  VI.  200-300. 


h  Ackermnnny  Constantin.  Die  Glau- 
benssiltxe  vun  (Thristi  Htfllenfahrt  und  ron 
der  Auferotehung  des  Fleiachet,  Tor  dem 
Bichtenttuhl  nnsrer  Zeit.  ...  Hamburg  und 
Gotha,  184A,  12>.  pp.  47.    D. 

X700.  Tlftoden  van  Telmen,  E.  M.  Ilet 
Kyaagelie  an  de  dooden  verkondigd  ? !  Eciic 
proere  om  de  MOgemamde  nederdaling  vun 


Christus  ter  belle  tot  derselver  b^beliebe  be- 
teekenis  en  booge  belangrrykheid  voor  de  leer 
des  beils  terug  te  brengeii.  Nijmwegen,  1845, 
8».  Ji.  1.80. 

2701.  IVexela,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aaben  ErkUering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  min  Anskuelse  oe 
Bel^endelse  angaaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
Helvede  og  Muligheden  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  DMen.  2det  Opl.  (Hiristiania,  (1848,) 
1847,  8*.  pp.  168. 

2701  Nielsen,  Olaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  LiTet  kc.  Med  Hensyn  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgiTue  Skrift:  "Aaben  Erklsering 
til  mine  Medchristne."  Frederikshald,  1840, 
8".  pp.  80. 

2702*.  Cioja,  Ant.  La  discesa  di  Qesii  Cristo 
air  inferno.    Roma,  1840. 

2703.  Molir,  Jakob  Andreas.  ForsOg  til  en 
Fremstilling  af  den  heilige  Skrifts  Liere  om 
Kristi  Nedlkrt  til  Helvede  og  Muligheden  af 
Omvendelse  eAer  DOden.  Staranger,  1847, 
8".  pp.  56. 

2704.  [Frotlftinglftam,  Nathaniel  Langdonj. 
*'  He  descended  into  Hell."  {ChriMtian  Eatam, 
for  May,  1861 ;  L.  401-416.)    H. 

2705.  I<ord,  William  W.  Christ  in  Hades. 
A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  1851, 12».  pp.  183. 

2706.  Oildery  Ednard.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erscbeinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todten. 
In  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mil  der  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  1858,  8«.  pp. 
xii.,381.    D. 

Oimumu.  "Klnleituog.'*  pp.  1-15;  "  Die  bibUsohe 
Lehre."  pp.  14-120;  "  Die  Oeaehiebte  des  Dogmas," 
pp.  127-iOl;  "Doginatlsche  8ehluseer6fteniag,"  pp. 
m-481. 

2707.  Zemaclft^ritB,  Carl  Ad.  Oerh.  Ton* 
Petri  Apostoli  de  Cbristi  ad  Inferos  Descensu 
Sententia  ...    .    Upsiae,  1857,  8*.  pp.  68.    F. 

2708.  Mneneelter,  Joseph.  On  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  IBxtiioth.  Sacra  for 
April,  1850 ;  XYI.  309-353.)    H. 

B^ceU  the  doetrlne  of  Christ's  dneont  into  ball, 
and  also  that  of  aa  InteraoMdlatc  plaeo  ftir  departed 
spirits. 

2709.  KOrber,  Johann.  Die  katholische  Lehre 
Ton  der  HOIlenfkhrt  Jesu  (Thristi.  Landshut, 
1800,  8>.  pp.  viii.,  476. 

2700*.  Telpel,  Friedr.  Ueber  die  HOllenliUirt 
Cbristi.   (Theol,  QuartaUchrift,  1800,  Hen4.) 

2709^  Miles,  James  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
ing t«  the  Spirits  in  Prison.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  180§;  XIX.  1-31.)    H. 

i.  FargAtoryi  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

2710.  Forbes  {Lat.  Forbeaina  a  Coree)» 

John.  Instructionee  bistorico-theologicie  de 
Doctrina  Christiana  ...  .  Editio  nova  ...  . 
Amsteliedami,  (1045,)  1702,  ful.  pp.  735  +. 
(Opera,  Yol.  II.)    H. 

See  Lib.  XIII.,  -'Do  Purgatorio,  et  SuSkvgUs  pre 
Defunetls,"  pp.  024-668. 

2711.  AllaocI  (Lat.  Allattua),  Leone.  De 
utriusqnc  Ecclusiw  Occiduutalis  atquo  Orien- 
talis  in  Dogmato  do  Purgatorio  perpettia  Con- 
sensione.    Itonift.',  1055,  8«. 

Also  in  Mlgoe's  rheoL  CWmu  eoayrfetiM,  XVIII. 
M5-««0,  Par.  1840.  4*. 

2712.  I^nenatedt,  Job.  Andr.  Exerdtatio 
de  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium  et  Latinic  Dissen- 
siono  in  Dogmate  de  Purgatorio.  [Betp.  Joh. 
Diecmann.]    Witteb.  1071, 4*. 

2713.  HOpteer,  Joh.  Oeorg  Christian.  De 
Drigine  Dograatis  Romanorum  Pontiflcioram 
de  Purgatorio.    Halie,  1792,  8*.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Edyar,  Samuel.  The  Yariations  of  Po- 
pery. ...  2d  Ed (Dublin,  1889,)  Lon- 
don, 1838,  8*.  pp.  XX.,  561  -|-.    F. 

Ch.  XVL,  pp.  462-iai,  rslatw  «•  pwisloty. 
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Atr   L't.  Ji^'t  BiM.  tUtniHiftf  in.f,  \KA',  I. 


27^/*.  ValTer^ei  277(1.  B«llarMlB« « 
^]-,.  l*«h«rt  >41.  Traits «  JOU,  Dca- 
eonf  ^'^.  9ler%%  'Ltr*,  Trmet»{  ;:*«-. 
Pcrria  f  j-h  i,  HjUJ  i  a<vJ  :::o,.  Pimats. 

t71*>.  K»«tratln«t  f>m*tQmtin»pt>IHr.nMt,  fl. 
4.A.  i^7^  Tr»/t«ta4  adTrfROji  «-"«  qoi  dirtin: 
Anim^t  iit«tirn  atqo«  «  O^rpftnUnn  mAnX*- 
•ant.  rt'in  if^rwhi  a^|n*  oMatU  pro  ii«  D'ri 
pT'iril/o*  ...  javari.  6^,  m»(|  Ltf/.  Hn  L. 
All*rri  r/>zA  AIUtiiM],  Ite  mtriutqwt  ErrUs. 
tMj-.yi.  uhnut  Ori^nL  <U  Pitrg.  Om^nrU/tu^ 
K/Mim-.  1  ♦-#:.,  %•.  Iff*.  Zi'^hhl., 


7'jm.  XXVII    at.i  ta  M;cKc  rUaC.  CWr«««  cMi^ 
riM   Xl'IM.  Wl  :,14. 

TV.*.  Joannes  >'P»rwio-)^  Dainaac^wi,  *lth 
r«'fit..'     Ii**  11^  r|tii  in  Fide  ♦h/rmlernnt :  qrj"- 

m/j'lo  Mi*«iH  ♦■t  Klff^fiKjayDiaa^J'i^**')''!^-  ''*''• 
fiml  Ltit.  (\u  i*mnti\jt  Drnmaiiceui  Oprra,  Far. 
JTl'i,  W..  I.  J[»K+-M<7.;    //. 

A:«a  paM.  •'-ii«r»t«lj,  VcMt.  ISll.  fT. 

272r).  Ilmrlco*  SalUri^nnt^  nr  Hcnrjr  of 
flaJtrc|r,  ft.  4.D.  lUM.  !'np<'r  FfirKatoriM  .«'. 
f'Htrir-ii,  (If  '|ii«Mlani  Milito  noinin#?  <iwc;-n, 
(|iii  (l«r(luctu4i  fiientt  ji^r  PccruM  Infemaleif. 
(Ill  TIkx*.  MafMiiiKliAin'a  FInrihgium  ln$ul;^ 
Siin'lonim,  Par.  1^24,  foi,.  pi>.  H;»-l(lO:  aLto  in 
Joh.  CoIkhiiiih'h  Tritidit  ThaumaturtjK  Actn, 
I>.vj4r.ii.  1*'»47,  f«I.,  l>«-ing  Vol.  II.  of  hU  "  Acta 
Haijr  t</r  iifii  Ilil»«*rr)irt-."  i 

Oil  '»'•  AJnglisk  aii'l  AVewA  »»-r»l'>n«  Brni  for  Hi? 
tUtrj.  '*■>•   \Vrii(l.l«  .%.   I'jtriikt   thirgat'/rg.    \,\,.  fiO 

ZTJI.  Marie   dr    France,  l.'Jth   r«nt.     ■'[.«• 

|iijririitiii#-  (!■•  >  liiit-l'iiti  i<  «•.  I     i'\   |».ii<<iit  'I«-' 

iM-iiji-  <jii«-   •nut  cri  l'iu;:;iti)in'.     (In   )i<r  l'<»'- 

/'■!,  ••(!.   11.  -1''  Ko<iu«-furf,  furix,  I'^'i-i.  "',  II. 

Ill    l.'»  ,     //. 

Ti'Zi.  'KuK<'ntcnH,  MarriM,  Mit.   "f  K},hr. 

fti:,  \\.  ^.li.  I  IIjU.  Ilfpi  TOW  Kn.diif,a^'<v  m.'po';. 
!>«•  I'm -nil. rid  Iiriic.  rA|ip<Mi(lcc|  to  NIlnH, 
M<ji.  iif  Thif  :iih,nirn.  \)v  I'liniiitu  \':\.\nv  lir.- 
Iliaili,  ttr,  |,ii;:<l.  n.'it.  ir.^O,  4r) 

27ir>.  Flori-ncr,  '••mnril  of.K.i>.  H3.H,  1439. 
r<M    ill     ;<'i'.fi  'if  ilil<  ('oiincll  ofi  the  qii«rstion  of 
i>.ii.    ft.i  V.    "•  r„,,filia.  I'd.  Coletl,  XVIII.  -,2^-34,  Gjj, 

ill-  :,;     // 

27'J."..  AVrHNrl,  .luh..  14Itt-14SU.  Farrapo  Ho- 
niiii  '1  hi'  I  '^iiiiriini  iibrtrima  ...  .  ]n  Ikm- 
\,i\nu    li;irt;itur:  ...  VI.   In*    PiirKatorio 

...     .     I)«'  hitiitu  ct   Prf'fi'Ctii  Aniinriniin  [m^t 
Imnr  Vltiim  ...    .    [With  a  pri'ffwr  I»y  LutlHT. 
-  IJuMil.a.-.  l.VJ-J,]  Ko. 

Sec  J'.inrr.  VI.  -^3.1,  n.  4.19.  —The  v«rlou«  wrItlnM 
fif  \\  <•   ••  1  r<-lii'iiiK   lo  purRMlory  iire  coIlw(r<l  In   hi* 

Ofi-r.t     (JiniiiriK.    IrtU,  4"»,    pp.    KM  Mft.1.      On    Ills    |KTII- 

ll'ir  ■liMiiini*  irmMTiliix  ibN  iiuf>J'«<i,  ncf  I'llnmoQn 
Joh,ii,n  nrstfl.  rw.  lUiiib.  IH3I.  h",  pp.  3f.^-37j.     D. 

iTJt  C'nttnrlna  (Flrachl,  L,il.  FlUca) 
AtloriiOy  or  Adorna,  Siiint,  1447-1510. 
((►(Ifii  rnlli'il  ,S'/.  i'othnviut  of  (Jniou.)  Tn«t- 
iiito  ill!  I'lir^atoriit, 

I'iil.ll«lin>  with  Jut  Hork»  ami  life  (hj  Marabolti) 
nl  (iriiiia,  III  WW  ;  In  FrtHrk.  Colifgnr.  IfiOl.  iil*o  ap- 
l<- ti'l<  •!  10  A.  S4|{iilii  «  Lm  kntret  du  rhrifien.  AlaU, 
I  '  'rt.  1H-.  A  Grrman  translatloo,  Aunburg.  1774.  tf, 
.  :il  1^4 1.1.  3r>.  pp.  »i. 
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ir-J7.  RAcl«a,   a:^^^ 

?»icraf  Scr.f  tan?  {.€-.<»:  .r^tEi^* 

praf«rat«Bi  o^rs^itcr   a4T«rf«9 

...    .    PStfMiM.  UM,  >:  afao  »KdL  UU.  ^ 

2:2s.  iMlaaia,  lAdorw  «e.   TlhflBii  mi  ■ 
Catb'>4scanub  Libn  V.  ia  qcxlwa  L  dp  Ifw 
lof'-mi.  IJ.  d»  Pcrsaiflriix  IlL  dr  Xerfto 
manam    Porpit/jrii,   rt    Cofritioai^ 
B««titiMlriiu  fonirv  ...    .    9f««fiDteai, 
£'1  —  Al*>  Pa^oA.  1^23:  Lt«w.  15c9.  l^Ml 
-  Oamyi  Ma^^^lfter  c«  cvrirKX.  rsr*  «c  tr*«  1* 
rt*^fc*  4e  ccsx  ^ 

272!>.  Bodenstein,    nr   Yom   Ci 
•  JL/^Car•lo•tadUma,Aa4rv•«  Swk4p«L 
i^rmc-n  tocd  ^tacd  dt-r  citrutglaabi^ro  S 
T'-n  Abrahams  Scb4MM  nod  Feclirar  Jcr 
t''-^-hi«'<lr»Mi    Seelen.     Wittembrrr.    raboal 
IJ«,  4.. 

'.T:/^.  Hoclurtraat,  Jac.  De  Pnrsatorio.  m 
•I*-  Kxpiatione  Venialinm  pubt  Sfortrm  Librt- 
las.    Atjtverptjp,  1^25,  <•»* 

2731.  Schatx^er  •  Lat.  Saagerms.,  GMpar. 
V<  Di  Frjtfrur  tJ«T  ▼(>lk6mBcr  Rarni^Ofr  dtr 
aamw^wttlteii,  <bui  dnrcb  die  (timftbb«af 
Chrinti  daa  Feyie^ler  oil  anatigele'cbt  t*t ...  . 
MLocben,  Uanm*  Schob$aer,  152S,  4*.    BL. 

27.'r2.  ITalnfl^B,  Bartbolonuras  ArmmUM 
de.  Pnrgatunnm  contra  LnthrraBoa  per 
{'criptnrani  et  Kationom  probatnm,  eC  de  U- 
IxratioDe  Animarum  «*x  eo  per  Saffrairia  Vi- 
Toruni.  ...     HrTl>i|M>li.  1527,  ^. 

2733.  'Wcrstcnataa,  Job.  AdTerm  Latbe- 
ranuc  .Srctac  Henatiiin  qnendam,  de  Pureato- 

ri.i  rt  alii-*  .. .     .     ("<i|f)niae,  152X,  ^•. 
■J7'>4.  More,  Sir  T]i>-n):\'<.    Th««   Hnjipli ca'T"n 
«f  -  .iil\s  ju  I'iir;^at<)r\\  iu:iJ»«  by  «yr  Tbiraia* 
>l'<r«-  kiiv^Iit  ...     .       Lonuf'ii,    H*i/.'»^rm  Ha*- 

our  I.V21*?  f  1.  ir.  4;. 

Sre  liil-iin  •  T]f}>.  Antiq.  III.  S-J.  883. 
■JT.'V).  Lnttier,  ^lirtin.     Kyn  '»^^i»•rm^fT'^um 
f»-^fewr.     Witt«inb#ii:.  1530,4*. 

Ti'.'X:  Eck,  .Job.  ('hri«tlicbe  Erbaltuop  <i«?r 
Sti'll  \\vT  CfOsrbrifTl  f.t  (la>  F«-^f>-ucr  »ie.irr 
I.iitber.'i  LiLst<Tl>U<IiK-,ri.  '  .Autr-burK?' 15J0, 
4<>. 

.\  iMtiH  tran>laiioo,  Aniwrrp,  IMS.  li*. 

2T'>7.  Raatell,  .'<  Im.  A  new  lH>ke  of  imrfca- 
t<»rv  ...  «l«'iiv«ir.l  in  to  tbr»«  ilvalojrv.  •"  The 
fyrntf  rlyali'^^i-  t:<-.ttrth  of  tb«'  nianu-lluu<« 
fxistenH  of  pixl.  *  The  soroml*"  d>.iU»«f 
treatcth  of  the  iiniii<>rt:tl\  to  of  niariuy!*  Miale. 
^<  TIh*  tbvnb-  <lviil<u(  tr»>atetli  of  pnrjratcffy. 
fLon.Ioti,  (Vt.  lit.' 1530,'  f.'I. 
See  DibdlD's  Typ.  A^itiq.  Ilf.  97. 

27.'is.  Frith,  Jolm,  <\.  l.'»;;i.  A  di!»putacynii 
of  purjrntoryo  ...  iWuidcwl  in  to  thr«  bokes 
...  .  [The  flmt  In  answer  to  John  Kastcll; 
tin-  H.con*!  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  John 
Fi.Hhff.  Up.  of  lUKlustfr.]  N.  P.  or  D.  [Ii"n- 
don,  not  far  fruiu  1530],  8«>. 

27;J0,  An  otlxT  l><*k(' Rgaiu<it  Rastell  named 

th«»  Sulwedyi"  <>r  buhvarko  to  hi»  fyrst  bokf. 
N.  P.  or  r».  y. 

Ropriuled  Ingeihrr  in  the  WorltB  »/  TvndaU  vU 
FHtk.  rd.  bj  Ruuell.  bond.  1851.  8«».  IIJ.  M-24:.    B 

2740.  Here    iH-gynnt-th    a    lytell    boke,  that 
Npcaketli    of   pur(faforve   ...     .    [In    Tfr«e.J 
London.  Itttttrrt  Wyr,  N.n.  [IW— tl,  ¥. 
Bi-v  Dlbdln  •  7V/>.  'ahH^.  III.  \W.  n.  IO(M. 
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2741.  Blontevenna,  or  I«etdeiMls«  Pe- 

tnis.   Afwertio  Furgatorii.  Coloniie,  IM4f  1^. 

2742.  Iflirre  (Le)  dea  marchands  ...  .  [Fol- 
lowe<l  by  a  "Trnit*  du  Pargatolre."!  n.p. 
INeiifchatel?],  I5S4*  16*.  —  Another  eU.,  n.p. 

15«1,  »•. 

For  deUiU,  wc  D«  Bure,  BihL  Instructive,  I.  400- 
402.  The  Brat  part  of  the  work  1«  "  uiic  xatjrre  trda 
vIve  com  re  plu>leur«  dogmas  de  la  crofiiuce  Ro- 
iiuin<r.''  Th«  \wn  part  aiMili  iba  docuioe  or  Pur- 
gaiury. 

:r43.  Cochlaeuay  Joh.  De  Pargatorio  Ani- 
niartiiii  Igiic,  contra  Novan  i<«ctaji  qua;  Fur- 
Katoriuni  negant.  Ingolstadii.  1644,  8*. — 
'A\m  Harh,  1544,  l»>. 

A  /VftteA  traaalaltoD,  Ljon.  1503,  10*;  German, 
Infolsudt.  1583,  8". 

2744.  JRpknuUf  Joanmrs.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio,  SatiHfactionibuH,  Remimione  Culpas  ac 
PoenR>  ...    .     Londini,  1&49»  4*. 

274^.  Glantbullarly  Pier-Francesco.  Lez- 
Kioni  del  silo  del  purgatorio,  dela  caritji, 
degli  infltiMi  cele.««ti,  del  ordine  dell'  univer- 
■o.    Firenze,  1551,  b«. 

2740.  Tavemcr,  Joh.  De  Purgatorio  Ani- 
maruiu  p(»Ht  hanc  Vitani  expiandarum.  Pari- 
siiif,  IMl,  8".     JJL. 

2747.  Chjrtraeua  (Grrm.  KochhalT),  Da- 

TJd.  De  .\nimariini  Iminortalitato  ct  Purga- 
torio Pontiflciurnm.  Vitebcrgae,  1552,  8<>. — 
Ibid.  15S0,  1590,  &>. 

2748.  Vlrety  Pierre.    Le  requuKat  in  pace  <\n 

{»urgMt<>irc,  fuit  par  dialogue  ...    .    Geneve, 
552,  S». 

2749.  OclilnOy  Bernardino.  Dialogo  del  Pur- 
gatorio ...  .  N.p.  1556,  8*.  (T.  3,  pp.  130,  aud 
fr.  4. 

"  Ce  volume  est  an  des  plaa  eurieux  de  ceux  d'  Ocktw, 
ct  un  des  moina  »»*ricux."  — De  Bure,  BIbl.  Iiutnic- 
tive,  I.  4.10.  q.  v.  —  A  I^ttin  tranMatlon,  Zurich.  1555, 
fr* ;  Gertnan,  do. ;  French,  1550,  1&63.  Vf.  Alto  traoa- 
lated  inio  BngU»h  and  JhUck. 

2760.  Smith  (Lat.  Smythnua),  Richard, 
D.IK,  1500-1 5ti3. 

ThN  writer,  accounted  t>jr  Cathoilca  one  of  their 
ablest  ehaoipinn«,  drfendcJ  pur^atorj  in  his  "  Bouc- 
llcr  of  the  Carholikc  Farth,"  etc.  Load.  IfiM,  in  his 
••De  MUm  Bacriflrlo,  ''ttc.  Lot  anil.  1862,  8*>.  and 
hi4  "  Conriiiatio  corunt  qua  Phil.  Mclanchtbon  obji- 
cit."  tie.,  ibid.  \i»l,  t^.  The  foil  liUea  are  tno  long 
to  be  gi>(*n  here. 

2761.  Camerarlusy  Barthol.  De  Purgatorio 
Igne  Diulugi  11.    Komfp,  1557,  4*. 

2762.  Vcrratus,  Joh.  Mnria.  TrnctatUB  de 
Gratia  et  LiluTo  Arbitrin;  d««  <iuplici  Purga- 
torio pro  UuniiuibuR  cIoctiH;  de  SufTragiiH  .. . 
Defuuctonim.    Veuotiifi,  1558,  8«. 

2753.  Veron,  John,  Sentmoyt.   The  Ilvntynge 
of  Pur)pttorv<'  to  death,  inndo  Dialogo  wyse 
...    .    I/'UkI "'11.  Jhnn  T'/sftaU,  1561, 8*. ff. 397  4-. 
Bee  Di'udln'.  7>|>.  AfUiq.  IV.  S4«. 

2764.  Grenlcr,  NicoiuN.  Catbolique  probation 
51    dn   piirtratoirc  et  sufTragtfS  pour  le«  fidilefl 
treniKuf^ex.  . . .     Paris,  1562,  8*.  ' 

2755.  Hcrvet,  Gentian.  Traits  du  purgatotre, 
auqut'l  Mint  contenuea  les  opinionn  de«  nou- 
vcaux  6vang6li8te8  de  ce  temps.  Paris,  1562, 
S». 

2756.  Vltalla,  Andr.  De  Pargatorio  Sancti 
Patricii,  Ilibemifl?  Apostoli,  Tractatalus.  Ve- 
netiii«,  1562,  8*. 

2767.  Medina,  Mipiel  de.  De  Igne  Purga- 
torio.   V<*netli»,  1664. 

275.>.  Alan,  Allen,  or  Alljrn  (Lot.  Ala- 

nns),  William,  nird.  and  Abp.  A  Defense 
aud  Declaration  of  the  Cathofike  Cliurchies 
Doctrine,  touching  Pnraatory  and  Prayers  for 
tho  Sonles  dejMrted.    Antwerp,  1565,  8*. 

2760.  Benolty  Rend.  Brief  disconrs  touchant 
le  fondement  du  pnrgatoire,  des  indalgences, 
pardons  et  de  aatisfliction.    Paris,  156^  ^• 


2760.  Peltannsy  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Purgatorio;  do  Animarnm  Sodi- 
bus;  de  Vita  fuuctoruni  Snffragiis;  de  Chris- 
tianorumtJepulturiii  ...  .  Ingolstadii,  156§, 
4». 

2761.  leather,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phi- 
lippi  .Melauchthoniri,  und  loh.  Brentii  fUrneh- 
me  Schrinten,  wider  dio  alte  grobe  LUgen  der 
Papisten  vom  Fegfuuur,  welches  die  Jesuiten 
wieder  aufl*  die  Bahn  bringen.  Frankfurt, 
1570,  4*. 

27C2.  Feuoht,  Jac.  Vier  Leich-  Predigteii 
voni  Fegfeuers-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  ErlSeung,  etc. 
CUln,  1574,  8«. 

2763.  Neun  und  dreissig  katholische  Prt^ 

digten  vom  Fegfeuer,  Ablas,  etc.    Cttln,  1575, 
4». 

2764.  AdeodatuSy  Andre.  Demonstration 
chrestienne  et  reiigieuse  du  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiers,  1576,  e»m.  8«>.  —  Also  Paris,  1580,  8». 

2765.  Peltannsy  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 
Satiafactione  ot  Purgatorio  Librl  dno.  ... 
Colonia*,  1576,  4«.  pp.  534  {  . 

2766.  Fnlke  {Lat.  Fulco;,  William.  Two 
Treatise.4  written  againot  the  Patpiatcii  . . .  [the 
second  being]  a  (>)nfntation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  it 
Prayei-s  for  the  Dead.     London,  1577,  8*. 

2767.  Bristow,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
in  DefeuKv  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articrlcxi, 
and  Book  of  Purgittoric.     Louaine,  1580,  4*. 

2768.  Fulke  (Lat.  Faloo),  William.  A  Re- 
Joynder  to  Bristowe's  Keplie  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrole  of  Articlcii,  und  Booke  of  Pur- 
gatorio. . . .    I^mdon,  1581,  8o. 

2769.  Valverde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignln  purga- 
tonus  |)o.'<t  banc  Vitani  ex  Grascia  et  Lntinis 
Patribus  OrthodoxiH,  Hebnet)rumqne  doctia- 
simisct vetustissimi.sassertus  ...  .  Patavii, 
1581,  4«.  With  a  new  title-page,  Venetiis, 
1690,  4».    BL. 

"  Ouvrage  tr^  eurieux,  ft  dont  lea  Ezeuplalres 
aont  fort  raren."  —  De  Bure,  BlU.  Inatntctivt.  no.  430. 
The  rel.  containa.  according  to  Dt  Bure'a  descrip- 
tion. "IfDis  Puigatoriu*,'  ««..  pp.  (8),  168;  ••  Rx 
Sanctis  Palribui  Onomologla."  pp.  (24).  169--A0; 
"Pro  Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Apologctlcum,"  3H  Icftvea 
not  numbered ;  and  "  Rcspousio  ad  QuaeatJones  .  . . 
M*cnze«lai  a  M'eriioaitx,"  efc.'A  leavea. 

2770.  Bellarmlno,  Uoborto,  Oird.  Dispyta- 
tiono."*  tie  (.'oiitn^vursiis  Ciiristiansc  Fidei  ...  . 
4  toni.    Coloiiiw  Aprlppina%  lfi2S,  f  )1.     />. 

Oi  Purgatory  ace  Tom.  II.  pp.  390-416.  The  Aral 
cd.  of  this  fkmous  woric  was  published  In  S  rol.  In 
Rotstadt.  1081-02,  fol.  Backer  enumeratea  twenty- 
five  other  eds.  between  that  date  and  1C28,  and  iinll  a 
doxen  or  more  bare  been  pnbl.  since.  A  6'eniiaM 
translatiea  of  the  treatlae  on  purgatory,  Meintz,  IGU*, 

2770>.  Ntcrlniu,  Georg.  Fegfeuers  Ungnind 
grundlich   erUrtert  ...    .    Strassburg,  1582, 


2771.  Fenner,  Dudley.  An  Answere  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recantii- 
tion  ...  especially  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorie,  images  ...  .  London,  1581, 
4». 

2772.  IsenssBUS,  Joannes.  De  Fidellum  Ani- 
maruni  Purgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
tnuii  Liber  tertiUH.    Lovanii,  1584,  8*. 

2772».  Mllandronly  Fortnuio.  Del  purga- 
torio, e  degli  i\)uti  che  si  fanno  per  le  anime 
del  morti.    Siena,  1584, 4*. 

2773.  Utxlnfl^er,  Alex.  Alte  neue  Zeitang 
Ton  dem  Kusserxten  Trost  und  letzter  IlUlfT, 
der  iiberaussgeplagten  Heelen,  so  die  Jesnlter 
und  andere  poplstiache  Lehrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
setzen.    SmoJcaldr  1587. 

2774.  Benolty  Ren4.  Deux  trait4«  catholl- 
qaes;  ie  premier  est  de  Toxistence  do  parga- 
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fttiai  fa  litoo  ftofccrti  liilnfBi  d« 

3777,  WmWMtnif   BML     ¥■•■•■   ••    nvnicno 

2779. Coatm  ljpMMi,yip>t<»fl— 

Wmlflkmr  .,.    .    Vvs.llil,4*. 

277*.  0*i«Bif  telth.   OffBtio:  QbI«mb  Ai 
pwC  MarUm  rft  MaiM^  coBtn  Bellaraiinnn 
vet«tat«rfui   fmnatmU  OfUktm.    Witteb. 

ii0i,4». 

27M.  SmttflUfcf  «r  SMrtlMb  rial,  •mill- 
▼!««,•  Matibcv.  Dt  Panaturio  adversaf 
BrllanNfaaai.  Luadiai,ll0it4*^AlwllaiKiT. 
loo,  K 

'jmtP.  Taa4UBlf  TwaiMn  IM  porsMarlo, 
Ma  peiM-, « iiafllragL    BolofBa,(lN0,/16U,4*. 

27111.  Caraty  '/rCalU^r  (LmLCm^mtmmm*), 
IfcfTfl  Vkrtr/r  (hilaM>.  L»  purKftUAre  prouri 
par  la  p&nA«  d«  IHca.    Para,  IMt*  8*. 

27II1*.  SaaraSf  Fraadteou  OoauBantarlonui 
ae  DlaiHiUtkiaaai  la  TarUam  Partem  Diri 
Thnmm  Tfma«QaarCa«  ...  .  (hia«  da  novo 
ill  l^iri^m  «iUtam  ...  .  LofdoDl,  (. . .)  1903, 
f'fl.  |i|».  H*i4  t. 

Im!|«41m  <!Mr  "  Dhy ftiaiw  4«  Parauarto  cc 
Haffr««tl«. '  vhkh  ■«/  •!««  b«  feaod  in  bU  Opera. 
XIX.  4«3-bl5.  V*«ct.  iflM.  ful. 

'JT^'J.  Thyrfeuay  ivtruit.  ...  IK-  .^pparitio- 
iiiliVH  y<|*iriMiiitii  TrHrtHtiiNdiio:  quoriini  pn'itr 
.i;;it  (le  ApimritloiiilfVii  imiriiri  <fi'n«fri*t  hpiri- 
tvviii...  .  Cam  dupliri  Api«cii(lic4Mli' i<|iiri- 
tiiiim  IniH^iiiiliUH  k  Cultii,  (l<><ino  I'lirpiturij 
VcritHto.  . . .  Culonlao  AKriiipinae,  10^,  4». 
pp.  4wi   1  .     //. 

Till'  Apiicndlx  oa  Purgatorj  cmbrmce*  pp.  m-129. 

J7h.T  IlanaTary  AiimiidiH.  Kcfutatio  Kntii^ 
until  ...  iNiiitinrionim  ...  liiiprimiH  KolMTti 
H<'lliiriiiiiii.  iiru  I'lir^ttirio,  in  qua  ohitiT 
Kiuiiciwi  Tol«!ti  D<N>trina  (If  Indulgent iin  ... 
<*xiiniitiiitnr.     Itt0],4*. 

'J7h>.  "W ynoehif  Alb.  Dcf4>niiio  pro  LibriM  do 
i'iirt(iit<>tiii  ...  ('ardinulln  Ik'llHrinini  a  Kh<!- 
tiii'ibiiN  I'lMnanit'DNibiiM  aducrHUM  Kabulaui 
V  it<'licrK<'nHfni  I't  Luthuranum  MiniHtrum 
!<ii«ri'pta.  . . .    INNiiianin,  ( 160*i,J  K«.  pp.  384  f- . 

ThU  work  Mwtnii  to  b«  Mcrlbed  hj  the  MM.  Backer 
to  I.udovicua  Kogi-riot. 

1>7H.>. MiniKicr  doliranii,  nIvc  Colloquium 

Kbi'tornni  PimiiarcnHinm  du  Purgatorlo.    Pus- 
nuniii'.  1002,  »•.    BL. 

•JIM.  Dn  Jon  (7.^/.  Junius),  Francois,  qf 
fiouiffrf,  IMA-IHO'J.  ...  Aninmducntiuneii  ad 
rontioiiiTHiani  noxtam  Chriiitinim'  Fidei  ... 
di*  I'vrK'itt'rio  ...  .  [AgainHt  Bellamiinc.] 
I  Ili>ldi'll>(TK?J  Ajmtl  }\irum  Sanctandrtanum, 
1603,  ^'^  pp.  \Hi, 'i-Jli  I  .    //. 

AliH)  to  hU  Optra.  Uenev.  lOU.  fol..  II.  1421-lMS. 
H. 

-•'7K.'>.    Dn    Moalin    (Lat.    Mollnaena)^ 

Pirrrc,  thf  rUlrr.     Ln'ii  (>aux   dv  SiloA,  pour 
ctftvhidrc  lo  fvu  du  purgatolra  ct  noyer  lei 
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icit        ftampaar 
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ncTTv  Virt«r 
ctlefBwA 
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tarirka 
proaTcla 

2i90l    IHi 
Plena,  Oc 
SOotaoar 

DOJCr  IM  I 


deftloi. 


K«nlln    (laf. 
cMcr.    Acuuiwfiat 
otciadre  le  frn  4a 
hi 


eoHeUcr  porti^ids  [D. 

dCfrndaet  par  trois  aaerito 

ftu  ...  la  femrmmim 

4'iMUt  ...    .    La  Bacbelle,  liM.8>L— J 

lOiS,  &i,  aad  Gcatfa,  M14,  ICOB,  iSl,  ti. 

2791.  Rafftna,  Joh.    Liber  da  ladajy^W^tt 
Pargatoriopootlflcio.  FkaacoCadr' 
4*. 

2792.  Dngandif  Claade.     La 
fld^lee  dtfuucts.    Poictlera, 

2792i.  Pnrgpatolre  dec  eatboliqaee  eoatra  It 
d^bonleiovut  dra  caojc  do  Lac  da  Qcaiia 
1«M,8». 

'i71i3.  Becanus,    )Iartiniu.    De   Pargatorio 

<  ulviniiftaruni :  rum  Appendice  de  PuroAai- 
iiiaiuui  iKwt  hunc  Vitam.  Mo^ntia,  109i^^< 

27M.  Bndivus,  Joli.  Wahlfkrth  der  ChrM- 
glanbigrn  .^•.clcn;  das  ist:  Korae  Erina^ 
rung  der  gTauMaravn.  doch  nit  ewig-wihrra* 
den  Strafe  des  Fcgfeaent.  Freyb.  in  Brii«i 
1010, 1>. 

27wr>.  HcUse,  ScbafitiaD.  Tr««  QiuMtkwct 
lipfviter  dirK'UMha*  ...  .  Item,  Luth<H:aoilBt 
Aniniarum  Pnrgatorium :  ubi  nivnDiliil  de 
Origino  Animw.  IngulKtadii,  1010,  S*-  PP* 
179   h. 

A  German  translatioa.  1612,  4*. 

270(1.  Illalrc,  .T:in]ucf«,  xirur  dr  Joujfar.  Lp 
purgatoirc  <lcf<  Aincf  catlioliquefi:  oik  mt  raoih 
Ire  lu  Ni>in  qnv  uvuh  dcvuHM  avoir  de«  nuirtik 
PariH.  lOPi,  b». 

27(17.  Hobjr,  Sir  Edward.  A  Cnunter^Snarl* 
for  iHlunaol  RabNbakfh  . . .  being  an  AiMvtr 
to  a  H.  Catholic,  who  writ4w  hlnudf  J.  fi. 
London,  lOlS,  4". 

2798.  [Raclill,  Jabal].  Porgatorie*  Trioaiiih 
over  Hell,  niaugre  the  Barking  of  Cerberaa  in 
8yr  Edward  Ilohyes  CounterNuarie,  deacribcd 
in  a  litrtter  to  tuo  sayd  Knight  fhna  J.  K- 
N.p.  161S,  4«. 

2799.  [Floyd,  John].  A  Treatise  of  Pnrp- 
tory.  In  Answer  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby. 
[ Publ.  under  the  oMumed  name  of  Daniri  i 
Jeau.J    St.  Omem,  lOlS,  4«. 

2800.  Barply  Dinias.    De  Purgatorio  Igae.! 
tra  Luthenun  et  alios  Sectarkw. 
lOlt. 
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aMO>.  OurrlUo, 


Mvtlo.    MLadon  de  la  > 

•  •-  ^  imprvfiou  .  - .  KDsdLdA  i  la  jwatre  uuft  ! 
ApoloKla  poreL  mlimoituEDr.  AtdU  de  H«^ 
urH.  iniS,  4*.  a.  xtU  IW.  (BDd  ApuL)  vll.29. 

M)I.  Nlck-Oroona,  pindaii.     A  Cirry-    '      ,         ,     ■ —'-;^ 

Kntlt.    Id  Amwer  of  u  Loud  LitwlT  l.ti.|y  !     -i*^  IMS.  if. 


bl.LDn|lMlieroulTa)-,-..ru,il,elHuud.  {Trad 
forlieTima.ttc.  Nu.7;t.  LundoD,  163«,  » 
pp.80.)    ," 


SiriaM  bjr  Iilsl  HmIiII  agnliul 

llgbio*  Cornrunniirle;  etjtttuLcd  l-nrgnEonnh 

TrlBBipb  Hier  IIdIL    Dlgesleil  In  Fomiij  or  « 

HegliwbiTgi.'  Londua,  lau,  4>,    Bl. 
Wi,  B*e*BU,  MarlJniu.    De  Ontione  pro. 
D«niiicli(   Ifiiialola  ...    .    UogumlK,    ISIS, 

3803.  OoBtales  d*  I>«Mld■^  Jii*n.    Tn- 
lu  alnuu  dri  parcatoria.     Sidiuiuuia,  1611, 

MM.  Wusr,  Cup.  Da  PHrgalorfo.  Baallua, 

lflH.4', 
»0b.  Virom,  fVanfoli.    PreuieJi  du  pnrga- 


I  2S1'.  MoBlAllwK,  or  HontBli-B*,  Jua 
P(ra  (l«.  VIdu  y  iiurgalucio  del  ilorlcwi 
San  Palricln...    .    (laUrid,  IS9I.  *.-Kfr 

prlnlfd,  1«6«,1J3»,1772. 

2817'.  O'SnUlvnn,  Plilllp.  PatrititDaDBcu; 
•IvB  ybri  dwfiii,  <|uibiii  de  D.  PUriUI  Vila, 
Putgatiirio.  Slimcalii  ...  agllur  ...  .  Mb- 
trill.  I8M,  4-.    BL. 

au,  Amdiva,  Pilrui.  ...  Dtrttm  detnr 
PuRaturiuDi,  i-I  nii  illud  alt  p«r  Igsem. 
KoiDE,  I<tt3.4>.  pp.  (4>.  m—tbtd.  m7,*>. 

2§ie.  Bonnrara.  DT  Bnmilerei,  Han  d«. 
L'advucal  dM  aiuss  du  pur^cMre.  on  mrnraBH 

lacIlM  pour  Ici  aider.    »  M Llnli., 

IStl,  ^t4*.  pp.  IM.  — 3<  4d.,  itid.  tB33,  24*. 


MM.  Le  Clan, 

Pari),  1«lll,  12*0 


heritJqnei  i 


Pugatorio  ponllAcio  . . .    .    lUrpnrKl,  ira. 
».  8or. 

"  hIMai  n  pnrlniu.-— rwii. 

aiO.  Fkbrl  (Lat.  Fabar),  Fillppo.  IHgps- 
lallo  llnnlogicn  ...  da  Pirnllanlia.  pHcato, 
Parfcalorlo.  flnffnwili.  lDdula«ntLl>,  si  da 
PmlntinaliuDe.    Vanclila,  laU.rol. 

Ml<^.  Viroii,  Fmncoli.  Le  pnrgalolr*  et  In 
prUra  pour  Iva  fldilta  trApuvfin  prouvda  par  i 


'  ,     (Irliiduii,  1WJ,4>.    BL. 

2821.  RItter,  Stfiph.    D*  Irnl  Purntnrlo  Pa- 
^  pUtlro.     JIarburgi,  mil,*.. 

■■     2822.  Brlgnole  Salt,  ABbnIa  Olallo.    Ia 

toloiiupi  per  l«aniniHiloH*argalorio.  OcBorn, 
"        1014,  aad  1fi36.  4-.  —  Baloena.  ISSB;  Napuli. 

Mm  AntonladHBlBtlTldada.    SJlrada 


iaUg»r*.d..qu.l», 


Madrid.  l«eo, 


Faiii,  lesa,  i». 
MO.  Onlld,  Wli: 
dm.  IMS. 


..'.    Tradnidot'en'^eii^ai 

S24.  Andreii  dl  8.  Toini 

del  purgalorio!    0*no»»,  IBlif  4^. " 

Tr^llfoDlbna  tt' Pargalotia  ronlrn  Aiitl-£,L 
larmLDom  Aidaail  ...    .    Vilnit.  IttM,  tol. 
S2A.  Arondlna,  Pstmi.  ...    De  Pur|»lcirl< 
lRB«  adyer.n>  Barium  ...     .     Gr.  tai  lal 
Koma,  1(W7,  *;P1',(^^!;  <?);„,  _ 


M  flcio  Paplilaruin  Pnrpalorlo.  oder  p»b.li- 
■cfaer  Irrwtdcli.  Vlleinb.zr™.  IflJt,  4-.  B^.  i 
.,— AlKLsipllg,  ia2S,  1«30.8-.  I 

■14.  ThBmm,  Tbeodnr.  laali  Pnrgatorii 
pDBtiDcll  FaluQi.     Tubing.  fBU,  4-. 

■It.  ITaahar,  or  Vahar,  Janm.  Al^    Ab- 

Halonal  in  IralaoU  [raipanlDC  the  anllqnilT 
d  Ibe  Komlili  doctrine]  ...  .  Lundon,  lUt, 
4>.  — Al«  1«31,  4>,  1«8A.  4>,  and  la  tail  WMt 
Mrfa,  DaUJD,  lt4T,  <(c.  »>,  Vol.  HI.    S. 


A  ■  S&BOIK  Tt ,, 

Job.  Bhp(.  'WUa).    Legalin  RcclHii 

Ui  furpilorll  ...    .   'arc 


f/m, 


.    BupplM  Ubellne 
.     Autv.  Ia(1.2t>. 
lie   liala  Ib  'I  T«C*- 
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-.1  ;••. -ct-.   ^•'•-     i->«*-r-    MM. ''*  ^_r.-juw«  •  -n  i-   •«-.      .r;.'  ..;a»   at  *i»^:  _» 


«ie#r»^kvxMu«»i.T«'»M«d^»^  Ci-TMC^    ?i*.i^.ne,    « 


^V-'r^-VTi-     l^tt*'  -  1*11,  i--*  is- !.   H»«tl»,    .■«!.-. o*-       AerwaS^ 

tj;-/...     .      y.v./j^.  Jii#t««  <i«*w»ia*.      11*;=.-  2v:L  C«rm«r«*.  MtjfLi  c.   Vcj-bc|«|v 

»•**»  •-  -  PP  •'T-  ~  ;      l>.<;r.     A  BeplT  to  tLe  TiadxaXiY^  Aw^w 

m'jit.  l^  0*-3iitn    Aahnarmn    I»arg*ton:.  Uti]j  publickt  aipuivt  a  L^:t4r  in  vUdi  die 

OA'r^Wb.  1M4, 1'^.  M-r-c*  of  a  Bidl  axxi  C<«Dril  cx«»rcrs»^  tbe 

luitt   "t   ft«<"ari'>».      Mrma«>U-ni   W»  rtpLaJla-,  l>.x..  Bobj'Ct  A.  Trmitr  <hi  iiartrmtoirr.    Ijtm, 

IMS  '  ^  -  AIf->  II«rlm>ta/iit.  ICil,  iK  lOei,  y.  —  AL-^  GtrDeve,  It.^  &». 

S^*:;:.  I>«llle     /y/.    Dallirvstt    •7«^n.     I>e  '  '2^</i.  GrvHftsel,  GnnUoiur.     rvvneris.  nr* 

y*jfitUfi  i^Xi'UfXutii\f\^  Ilvioauii^.  Lil>:t  VII.  Adbortate*  .iLruui'  in  Igt.ll'O^  expiaUvritf  de> 

Auiiit#-l:M-'Uui:.  1M9,  4*.  fip.  TJI>  -^.     //.  tent»  aJ  Murlale^-     Au«i<m.jii :.  IMf,  S*. 

283K    H.Jor,  Job.  Tobi«.    De  Onition.   pro  ,^J^.t£3ti«CT.  1^  •''"*^  *~  ^^^ 

I><-fuii«  ti..  limlia   Ilnjr.  OnHiuni   •!    \  ul;.'ii-« 

Pui.aHirum    a/     >I-^leraU*runi.     Jew^'.  1649.  2fe5'-  3fe«**n»«r,  IWnh.     B]blu<^  Feiwr- 

J,  J^  "a^^t  <«frr  cnparthrTbicbe   Hrwr^nf^  wel- 

.1..   J-u  _...;•:.     ..     .       /V        .\'Ka]..  II.  ..,a„.  <-l<-.- k.in  H-gfeoi-r  ^<'>  ^     Mtirchc-n.  I«il, -t*. 

\.\i,l\.  ...iX..  l.i  f>  (•  r.  UfVJ^ -i  .  J"".'".  Ilantlu,    .T.-?r.:juc«.     I*Tari- iiiium   Yum- 

li^.ir-     iMii-.u.no     ...     Di..»-rr.iri.>.     l'ia-:.J.-  'J';':;'      •:f»^^^«^»  *"i"-^'r"*"tur      i-'^'aiu  16«, 

(ii'ir^-)-'  (  .ili\f<>.    ...      Iii-»Tijntur   \\u<\\'    >    ;i  ^  "  •'- ■        ' 

Fri'l«r,'.>   f  !';<•.  «;<•  .r^ii    F.  Culixt    .  <»ffTi'ii^  'J-.'-C*.  MannI,    <ii<'%.    natti-ta.     Prcdiche    del 

.f'hiiii    -      'Ii!.;'i.iiiiii     ...    '•j'[»"-ili»  .       H«  Ini-  j  :.   ^.i;-j .  •.  "Wn-      •.  .  u  t :  ._:L-;ni«>  di  varj  di-*- 

.■?ta«lii.  Ui.*>0.  4-.  <  .-i    I  >r   a:ut"    '3'!!'    a:)ii:.«'    i.tl     purpilorio 

284).  TrolC**    Li-'.-iri-iu"  .  t  tht-jl.-.'i'|i;.'.  t.»u-  •••    •     N  •  n-'-ia.  IGCti, -:-.  —  Al.v..lk.h.pia,  IGTS, 


'li;iiii    1  <';it   'I'-  Hni<'"«  aj»t«-'  la  iii"rt.<'ii   \'')U 


f  1. 


fait  V'.ir  r<.ri;:iii<-  «t  r.iJ.ii-  «Iu  i>utc^atoir»'  <1<-  l'*'.','.*.     Rainart,    r.riLt-iro'.      Xa-*    c\tU    i!a 

rz-trli-*'  i<>i/i:iin<-.     Haiui>^>ur;r,  N.i'.    10 — ?j  >'^  ,       piu\:  i;..ii .-.  f..i,:cc>  <!.iii-  lt->  ^acr^St--".  pUvt*?  dn 

j<I».  4J<i.  Sanviur...     .     Lvou.  1669,  >"- 

2H42.  Caldrroncle  la  Barca,  I'.  «)r(..  1001-  ■-^•■''.  3Ilcl»aeli«,  Ant'.;i.»-.   Oct:4vc-s.ic^nv.rni 

lOHl  ?     Kl    I'm  ;zat<(ri'i   'i'     -:'.ri    I'aTririo.     'In  .       oii  .Triiioii-*  tr*?.— jir-'i>t»-»  a  t-xritrr  If.- tuieil'-* 

lii-^   ('omrilini,   Ala-lfKl,   MUi.   \'>,   II.  'J20-27.'>.;  j      an  -1  outs  (J«'S  ftiiu'.-f  «Iii  purjr-itojrf .  ...     A>i- 

//.  I     KiKMj.  1071,  s».  pp. -' a,  i./j  7. 

S.^-  Tlrknor  .  Ih*t   0/  SpnuUh  /.ifrraturf,  II.  ?M-    \  o^/^^      BanOJI   >•    VelaSCO,  .TlIAn  de.      IVr.- 

.    !      cion  pt>r  hm  auiuuM  tiel  pur^nitorio.     Matriti, 


'J>i;;    C'oiirill||^f   IltTiii.     I)*'   l'mv;atoiio   Aiii 
iria<J\i  I  nioiH-H  III  .l<t.  .Miilniatiiiiini  ...  liel- 

iiM-ta<lii,  lOol,  4'. 

'IHil.  Keddf  .I'mI'^us.     I'rcilikuiitcn  Fii^c^wor 

...     .    (  olln.  (...I  lOol,  l-Jr 

2Ht.'».  Ilomierloii,  FraiirJHru!*.  ivi'T/yopo?  twv 
il/o\ti'>t'  T(-iy  t»'  Kaftaprrjpito  rt/xcupov^fVcui'.  I'.iri'', 
I0.')1,  S". 

2H4('i.  Avcndano,  Sohantianode.  Spcmhini 
Spiiiiuiilc  tit'  lliiiniiiifi'  \itn?  Mii-L-rii.H.  nc  iiii- 
ri-*  Mortis  KtTcctlliu.-*,  <•»  dlfTnsi'  do  F^xrellentiiH 
IMin.'jit.iril.     HotniL',  1652,  fol. 

2H47.  Htaveley,  A.  Jiidox  [Tmlex?]  Kxpur- 
;;iifoiiiM:  <ii  a  Soriiioii  oil  Purgatory.  Ijon- 
doii,  1055,  4".     HJU. 
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1672,  S'. 

2Sr.'2.  Sau1>ert,  Job.,  thf  ynuyujrr.  Di-^^ti^-vK* 
<iuuniinlani  I>K'orujii  ,S.  ^k■ripturat•  pro  I'nr- 
j:;atorio  ct  J^iti.-fartioiu.  pro  Moituorum  INv»t»- 
lis  a  l*oi)tificii."j  pas.«im  citatoium.  Altirffii, 
1072. 

28(V>.  Albert  de  St.  Jacqaes  ioripinnnf 
Chriatoplie  Merclcr  1.  Liiinierc  aux  vivaitf 
par  roxji^rioiirc  dr-  nnnt'<,  »in  diTers»<nii  Rpl"*- 
ritioiis*  des  fiuKs  du  jmrgatoire  ...  .  Lvon, 
1675,  So. 

2862*.  Vaug^hton,  Jobn.  Tlie  Roman  Calhi*- 
lick  convertod,  or  a  Tf«»tlniony  against  the 
PaplHtH  Imaginary  IMirgntory  ...  .  LoD<k>n* 
I6f  6,  4«.  (U  »h.) 
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2863.  I>«atselimannr  Joh.  Piirgntorhiin 
extinctum  [or  exuMtum?J.    Witteb.  1077*  4«. 

2S63».  Kcpplery  Lorenz.  Snbaidiiiiii  Aiiinia- 
buH  in  Purgaturio  luentibtis  onuii  jure  <lebi- 
tum,  adtiinbiiitum  in  Lege  vetcri.illustrHtum 
in  Lege  nova,  et  Seutentiiii  SS.  Hati  uui,  Ilis- 
toriis  etiam  ifcentioribuH  declaiutnui.  ... 
Salisbmgi,  n.d.  [I077?j  8©.  pp.  y68  -f. 

A  Gertnan  tn(Q!>liition.  eoUtlcd  ''SceleD-HOlff, ' 
«lc.  id  eil..  Laodshui.  1737.  Bfi. 

2804.  Kortliolty  Christian.  ...  DiKntiiHitio- 
nes  Anti-Baruiiiana>  ...  .  Kilonii,  l077t  4o. 
(47  ah.)  — Also  ibid.  1700,  and  Uamb.  Itt88, 
1708,  4«». 

The  Mcond  Disaertation  treats  of  prtjer  for  tlie 
dead,  and  tbe  third  of  purgatory. 

2S66.  [Steno,  ^ieUj.  Catholischo  Glauben.^i- 
Lebie  voin  fegefuucr,  luit  kluruu  ZctiKuiditen 
ana  deni  heil.  .\ugiif)tiiio  beweliret :  nebenst 
Entdeckung  vier  grober  IrrtUUujer  des  Dor- 
achtfi  ...    .     liannover,  167H. 

28C6.  Baler,  Job.  Wilh.,  the  ddn-.  Disscrtatio 
de  Purgaturio  Pontificiurum,  utruin  clariii 
Testimouii.'i  8.  Au;;uHtini  solido  prubari  poH- 
ait?  Scriptori  Anouyniu  Pontilicio  [X.  Steiio] 
oppo8ita.  [Iiesj).  W.  C.  Schumann.]  Jeuae, 
1679,  4"».  pp  5u. 

2867.  Seberxer,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorium 
exuntum,  contra  Papintiut.  [Jiesp.  Ueinr. 
WohlersJ    Lip^ias  I07»,4«. 

AUo  in  the  FascictUu$,  cic.    See  No.  2108. 

2868.  Dt<ooursc(A)ag3iinst  lUir^atory.  Lon- 
don, Brabazwi  Aylinrr,  KSSO,  4\  pp.  ."T.     //. 

Included  by  Wood  aiiio.ig  (he  lubUomloiM  of  Dr. 
John  UartclitTti  ;  but.  he  tuyd.  -'  itritorteu  to  be  written 
by  Dr.  Joh.  TiUot«oa.  —AtJietuB  Oxou,,  ed.  Blias.  IV. 
791. 

2869.  HtiberlliiyOeorgllcinr.  De  Purgatorio. 
Tubingft>,  1685,  4«».  it^r. 

2870.  Advice  from  a  Catholick  to  his  Pro- 
testant Friend,  touching  the  Doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory.   16.S7,  Tio.    BM. 

2871.  [IVake,  AVilliam,  Abp.].  Two  Diti- 
couraes:  of  Purjratory,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead.    London.  1687,  4^.  pp.  71  +.    H. 

Alto  in  M*  CoUection  ofMeveral  Ditcourxta  ugaintt 
Poptni-  l^ond.  16M8.  40  (B.),  and  iu  ihn  PrttervtUivt 
ogainU  Pop«n^  Lend.  1788,  fol.,  Vol.  II.    U. 

2872.  [Brantston,  John].  The  TcxtH  ex- 
amined wiiich  Papists  cite  out  of  tlie  Bible 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory.    2  pt.     London,  168S*  4».  pp.  577- 

640.    H. 

Appended  to  some  rolume  (Voin  which  the  prceent 
eopy  U  separated. 

2873.  I  Jolinson,  Samuel].  Purgatory  prov'd 
by  Miracli'H:  collcctt-d  out  of  Konian-Catlio- 
lick  Autliont.  With  Konie  Hemarkable  His- 
tories relating  to  BrittMh,  English,  and  Irinh 
Saints.    Witli  a  Preface  concerning  the  Mira- 

clen.  . . .     London,  1688,  4«.  pp.  44  4 .    // 

The  object  of  thin  curioas  coUeetioa  la  to  ridicule 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  Catholic  miracloi 
generally. 

2874.  RoHlguoll,  nr  Rosslgnoll,  Carlo 
Gregotio,  1631-1707.  .Maruviglie  di  Dio  nell' 
auinie  di'l  puriruturio,  incentivo  della  pietk 
crisliiina  a  sulhiigurle.  'I  pt.  lloma,  (183U,) 
1S41,  sni.  1^«.  pp.  vi.,  382,  436. 

A  German  trnnslation.  Angtburg,  I7W,  17S5.  1773, 
»',—Frtnch,  Paris,  1800,  Vfi,  pp.  x..  886. 

2874».  Retonr  (Le)  des  morts  pour  demandcr 
Ic  HccourH  de.^  vivaus.  Toulouse,  1694*  12o. 
pp.48. 

AIm  appended  to  Leuitlei  Dufresnoy'ii  TniU  ki*t 
et  (ioym.  turles  Apparitiont.  1751    I'^,  Tooie  II.    A. 

2s7-4^.  Mcudez,  Francisco.  Corrospondencia 
del  catoiico  Hoy  D.  Carlos  II.  it  las  tristes 
voces,  que  dan  desde  el  purraitorio  las  almas 
de  sns  sohladoe.    Megico,  16v5,  4». 

2875.  Natale,  Antonio.  II  pur{i;atorio  inon- 
dato  dal  sangue  del  diviuo  Agnello  per  lo 


c<»pio^e  indulgcnse  dcgli  Ordini  regolari,  e 
per  altre  Industrie  giovevoli  nil'  anime  de' 
fedeli  defontl.  Palermo,  (16117,)  1703, 12».  pp. 
197. 

2876.  Natale,  Antonio.  .  U*  sette  fonti  del 
Salvatore  spalancate  uiln  universale  pietk  do' 
fedeli  per  riufresco  delle  iininie  del  purga- 
torio.   Palermo,  (1697,)  1703,  12'».  pp.  156. 

2877.  A.  M.  D.  G.  Tesoro  delle  copicwc  in- 
dulgence tanto  per8onali,«iuanto  per  raniine 
del  purgatorio  concedute  da'  Soninii  Pontelici 
alia  Compagnia  di  GiesCk  rnccolte,  e  rioi  dinarc 
in  comi>endlo.     Palermo,  1697,  32«.  pp.  117. 

Translated  luto  Latin  (1732)  uud  SpauUh  ill-'-ti). 

2878.  Allegatunio  Iheologica  in  dife^a  ilrll' 

anime  del  purgittorio  ...    .    i'alcrinu,  1701, 12". 

2879.  Gratianua  Artliensls.  Nccessitas 
qtiffirit  Pauiim.    Lucernn'.  1700, '"». 

Designed  to  excite  syiu|iu(hy  lor  tbe  poor  souls  in 
purjcotory.  See  Bern,  a  Boaonln.  Bibiiotk.  Script. 
Capuctn.  vVeuet.  1747.  rol.>.  |>.  tlO. 

2^^).  (Sctiermer,  Joh.J.    Die    nothvrendigo 
VoUendun.c:  <ier  geistlicnen   Keinignng  oder , 
Ileiligung  entwoder  in  wler  nach  diesem  Le- 
ben.    Bremen,  1703,  8«.  pp.  72.  — Nevr  ed., 
enlargeil,  1704,  17u9. 

2880*.  Mondeg^al,  Michel.  Dolorum  Libri 
IV Neapuii,  1706,  8«. 

2881.  Nemnanii,  Joh.  G^org.  Poiretismu^ 
fanaticns  in  Doctrin&  de  airoKoBdptni  An{nin> 
ante  et  post  Mortem  dettnitus.  llifi'p.  J.  fc. 
Daschizki.J    Witoberga^,  1707,  4o.  pp.  120. 

2881*.  Boneta,  Joh6.  Grttos  del  purgatorio, 
y  medios  pant  acallarlos  ...  .  Leon  ilo 
Francis,  1709,  S«>.  — Also  .Madrid,  1804,  8». 

2882.  IVetstetn,  Joh.  Rud.,  the  younger.  Do 
Vanitate  Purgatorli.  [iicgp.  L.  DeggelerH 
BasileK.  1709.  i  th. 

28S3.  I«e  Qulen,  MicheL  De  Purgatorio. 
(In  the  Vth  of  bis  Diss.  Damascen.^  prefixed 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  Damtiscentis,  Par.  1712, 
fol,,  I.  Ixiii.-lxxi.)    H. 

2884.  Deacon,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Koine  concerning  Purgatory  pix)ved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Ti'adition,  and  in- 
consistent with  tlie  necessary  Duty  of  Praying 
for  the  Dead.  a.n  practised  in  the  Ancient 
Church.    London,  1718,  S«. 

2885.  NotI,  Aiiibro;;iu  da.  I  .«anti  pensieri 
di  sufri*ttgaio  le  aniniu  di-l  ptirgatorio.  Ge- 
neva, 1719, 8*. 

2886.  RouaiUt,  Loui<«,  the  AbU.  Du  purgii- 
toire;  de  la  li^xueur  de.s  tounnens  «iue  j^oul- 
frent  Ics  &mes<|ui  y  nont  deteiiue.s;  do  la  com- 
passion que  Icjt  vivaus  doivent  lour  porl-v 
...    .    .\vninches,  1787, 12". 

2887.  Mang^eart,  Thoma.<4.  Octave  d<*  .^ci- 
nions  pour  les  mortx,  nuivi  d'un  Trait6  tlit-'- 
logiqiie,  dogniatique  et  critique  sur  le  purgu- 
toire.    2  vol.  Nancy,  1739, 12". 

2887*.  CoUet,  Pierre,  1603-1770.    De  Purga- 

toiio.  (In  r^Iifiue's  Throl.  Curtut  comjAelui^ 
XVIII.  267-3C4,  Par.  1S40,  4».) 

2888.  Iftberlus  a  Jesn.  ControversitB  scho- 
lasticiHpoleiuico-historico-criticie.   ...     8  vol. 

Mediol.uii,  1743-57,  f  1. 

Vol.  I.  coniaini  "  Traciatus  de  Purgatorio,"  oCc. 

2889.  Sclittbert,  Joh.  Krnst.  Vtm  der  Sce- 
lenreinigung  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,  4". 
2firr. 

288<H.  Azevedo,  Manoel  de.  De  Catholicas 
KccU'nia'  i'iutate  erj^a  Animas  in  Purgatorio 
degeiiie^.     Komse,  1748,  fol. 

2800.  0*I<airer)r,  Murtagh,  pswudott.  Purga- 
torv  proved,  illustrated,  ar.d  set  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1762, 12».  If/. 

A  piece  of  humour  intended  to  burlesque  the  Irisb 
Uuiuaa  OathoUo  PriesU."— ifeiKAIy  Rec. 
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farpUorio.    Heiddbcrgae,  1722*  -I*. 

2^1.  Plaxmrn^  Benedetto.  11  pori^mtorio.  istro- 
zk/oe  cAt«<rliictka  deilo  stato,  e  peoe  del  i-nr- 
^Xttnu,  e  dr*  reic<^  spfirctftatici  da  Dim  ia 
qa«-^ta  Tita  ...    .    ^Icraw.  HM,  4*.  pp-  ^^^ 

3^2.  S«Mflac,  C.  De  Prccibn*  pro  DefoDrtu. 
KegioAoati,  I7M,  4*. 

289>.  C««t«,  Yictorioo  Joae  da.  Yida  e  pur- 
vnt..no  di  9.  Patriciix    Ltet.  fi$7,  -^ 

'^  jcx  Port  Ay  Enrico  di*  De  liniruanim  Orient. 
Pnp«tantia.  Arccdiuit  Ex«rcttatiua^ 
doc  ia  <|iianiin  prima  lorocati*)  Sanctomm 
adTerraa  TbeodaricxuD  iladupaniam  in  altera 
VuTf^Vnii  Teritaa  . . .  aateritur.  MediolanL 
ni<  ■«•.  pp.  xxxTi^  380.  H. 
Pp.  211-m  treat  «l  psrfatary. 

2E*»L  Rlkclr«   da   Rocka,  MaooeL    Soc^ 

oofTu  du»  fiei.4  Mm*  cbuiKjrca  du  almas  aantatf 
...    .    U<.bua,  I7M, I*. 

2895.  KftelicryJoh.Christopli.  Ponttftdonun 
Ipnin  puTK^UjriUA  ipnunun  Precibos  extinctiu. 
Jen«>,  nSf,  4*.  (3  ah.) 

28W.  OlaacdOy  Joaa  de.  Xemorial,  qve  con 
laoientablrs  sollotoa  y  tiemoa  gemidoa  pre- 
•entan  las  benitas  y  afliicidas  almas  del  Pnr- 
gatoriu  ante  la  piedad  Cbrix*  iaoa  j  catboUca 
dev'X-i'in  ...     .     Mailrid,  1701. 

Set  irr{(kt-i  A.  P^tridi*  Purgmtmrp,  p.  113. 

2S07.  Xcrx,  Alojsins.  Fra|(,  ob  dan  Gebeth 
nitd  Opfer  fttr  die  Abgcatorbene  erst  in  spi- 
tern  Zeiten  auji  Inlerease  der  11b«te,  l>enannt- 
lich  Gregorii  dea  sjebendeo  sey  eingfrnhrt 
wurdfn.  Augi^burg  and  Innabragg,  [1707,] 
4*.  pp.  43. 

2S9S.  Klipfcl,  Kogelb.  Tractata.<t  theolofd- 
cus  de  I'reiibii-*  pro  Defanctis.  Fribargi, 
1773.  4o. 

2S99.  Fletcliery  or  de  la  Flceliercy  Juhn 
(William  .  Tin-  l^-t  <'lM-<k  to  .\ntin<>ii)iani!<m. 
—  \  r>.I»-iiii<;il  K-'-iN  oti  tlif  Twin  Dix-triin'^ 
of  Cliri-t  i.iti  I IIIJM-.  f«  <  t  ;.iii  ari'l  a  Df.itii  l'ur;;a- 
t^iiv.     Loii'iiMi  •   17T'»,  J  >. 

AI-o  In  hu  Hori-.  11.  lM-i>r#.  Amer.  ed.     H. 

29<^Kt.  Vttlle,<Mi-I..  liiK.della.  Kiv'^'H'imt-uto 
apok»ji»'t'(«>  'l«'l  I»^^r^;atul•it•.     .\j>li,  17i^2,  H>. 

2901.  Rosslgnolt  Jean  Joseph.  iK-.s  peint-s 
du  pill  t:ati 111 H.  Turin,  IHOH,  S"  pp.  xx.,  312. 
(Cturm,  W  lUoueil,  Vol.  I.; 

2902.  Devic,  Alex.  Raymond,  Hp.  nf  Bdly,  l». 
1767.  I'iiiix  (Mtuvenir  dt'samesdu  purgatoiri; 
IH^ndant  r<»<  tavt*  des  mortH  ...  .  "JJ*  ed., 
iiu^tn(M)tc-(.'  dt'  phisieurK  nieditationd  ...  . 
L)oii,  IHfiU,  lb°.  pp.  xii.,  392. 

290.^.  Butler,  All»an.  .Vovomber  2.  All 
SouN.  [.\ii  K^say  on  Purpttory  and  Prayer 
for  thf  l)»'ad  ]  {Lives  of  tht  Siiinti,  London, 
IHlo,  so,  .\I.2tUt5.)     //. 

2y<>4.  Ralllea,  Thomas.  Purp»tory  and  Prayers 
for  tlir  Diiul,  H  Lw  ture.     L«mdon?  1821,  S*». 

2904».  AVIttmann,  Ge%K  >Iicliael.  Ein  Go- 
iH'tliiuli  Tiir  di<'  HiiiuMi  Svflen  iiu  Fegfeufr. 
...     AuK>*bnr^.  182*2,  1-2°. 

29(M»>.  Valletta,   .     DI.'*rorsi   huUo  stato 

dcllc  aniiiK-  ptirganti  nclla  vita  futura.  Rouia, 
1H30. 

29o4e.  Sanibncy,  Louis  de,  the  Allti.  Dis- 
coui"<  •'iir   la   i»iet6  enviTS   lf»  niorts.     Paris, 

is:n,  ^".  |.;.  H). 

2'.»'i'i.  Ill-It  zf^er,  Fran/.  Xav      Dixiertatio  ... 

(^iii'l  «!■  I-  •■:   I  «rU'Hi;i  Catholica  de  Puiuatorio. 
%«  ul>in  ui  i>.iiiiiiiii,  1S^>5. 
2'Ji '\  Purgatorlo  (11)  aperto  nlla  jiirtk  de" 
vivcnti,   utiMia   Ureve  quotidiauo  esvrciziu  in 
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•oiliew  delle  anime  dH 

dal  fraaceee.     Veoesia.  tfOS*  1^- 

Tracts  ijr  the  Tteca,  by  3f4 
tbc  UoiTenity    «»f  Oxftir^     (>'< 
voL  LosmSoo.  KV4-I1,  ^.     H. 

3C«L  79  (iB  v«i.  nr..-.  pMi.  iB  mrr.  I 

a,  Tbc*«iore,  At  AkkL    Le 
gatuire.      Tnut«   histai 

2  loca     Paris.  t8S7-»»  1:>.  4 

aer  'DasK  voa 
Seite  betracbtet.     Too  eiaei 
lingen,  I^M,  l>.  I  tk. 
2»10.  R«marMa  r«   Mr.  [J.  R^   Neraaa's 
Doctrinir  uf  Pnrpitory:  l^'a  C«M>atTy  Clargy- 
mao.    Ox&jrd,  IMI,  ^.    BL. 

2911.  Rlasc,   Andre.      Da    panpitoira.    Gre- 
noble. 1VI2,  ^.  (3  *b.>  40c 

2912.  HarcMa  ^muh  rogar  al 
auimas  del  porgatvrio  ...    . 

2913.  Deaaaoaltna, .  the  AbU.    Le  par- 

extotre  wage  ...    .    Grenoble.  1MS»  ^.  Pf^ 
48. 

2£>14.  Hall,  William  John.    The  Dwctna*  «# 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Prayji 
the    Dead.    a«    maintained    ia    the 
Charcb,  examiiwd.  . . .     London,  IMS»  ^.  ff- 

416. 

2915.  Manacl  de  la  dirotion  aox 
pnrgatoire.     l*aris,  1MS»  18*.  (6  sb.) 

2916l    HoAaamB,  Christ. 

Beticha&eubeit  uud  Lage  des  Fegefei 
sowobl  auM  kUren  Slellen  der  betligen  Scbrift, 
als  aus  Vernunft{;;Ti^nden  bevicsen,  gtsrbil- 
dert  und  beatimmt  ...  .  lleilbrana,  IMSw 
8*.  pp.  iii.,  22.  — 2*  Aofl.  ibid.  1M6,  G». 

2917.  Prajrera  for  the  Dead,  london,  TWerjr, 
lS%i,  1>.  3f.  tW. 

2918.  Porgatorlo  El».  De  sa  exL^lenria, 
de  SOS  pcuns  y  del  deber  de  orar  por  W  fieb* 
difantos;  por  el  autordel  AUnay  la ConfiR«i«a. 
aunientailo  ci»n  jteit  mrilitariiHie^  \M  P.  Mar- 
tin de  Kosi  ...  (Birn  d»-*|wrtnr  La  UevKiwi  k 
sMi^Mrrer  la.-i  ulin:i'  del  purzJitoi  ii'.  y  dt  v.iria* 
or:i4-i'  iif^  V  pra(-tica>  i^ira  e»ta  devuckia. 
Madn.l,  1M5,  lt>.  4  r$.  9  mrt, 

2919.  Ronssel,  Nai>«»lei>n.  Le  parpitotre. 
Pari-   IV|:»,  1.".     1'  -i..) 

Tr  .a-  ..I  il.  ..iid  (ubl.  n*  No.  423  «  f  ib«  Tncu  tt 
the  Tr^c!  >tKa-t3r  of  ibe  \l«tho<li»i  Kpl^.  ChaKfc  la 

ih>*  I  .  ."> 

JlO).  Ackermann,  J«>s.  Tn>st  der  armM 
Seehii.  iJelilii  uii^en  uml  lUispirle  fil>er  dro 
Zu'<tand  <ler  ."^i  elen  in»  Kejrfeuer.  Smint 
eineni  v»dlHtandij;en  GelH'tl»urh.  '>verBiehrtt 
Autl.  Kin!«ie<leln,  (. . .)  lS4tt,  1S».  i>p.  atX»,  and 
otie  pldtf. 

29-21.  Pnrf^atory  Openc*!  to  the  Piety  of  the 

Faithful;  or.  the  M<»nth  of  Noreniber  con- 
MHrratetl  to  the  Kelief  of  the  Souls  in  PurpH 
torv  :  to  which  is  al'so  ad<l«>il.  a  Perpeta*! 
i^uffrape,  a  Uaily  Fxercifio,  and  a  Novena  fnu» 
the  Italian.     l>*>ndon,  i$4H,  24*.  pp.  IM.  Is. 

2922.  Rock,  Daniel.  Hierurgia,  or  Traa^oU 
Htantiation,  Keliot  und  Purgattvy  a.-<  Net  ficth 
in  the  Holy  Siurifice  of  the  Mi»$4i.  expounded, 
and  the  Use  of  H(>ly  Water,  Im«):eo,  Ac.  >l- 
lustrateil  ...     .     2d  Ed   London,  • . . . )  1^1,  J". 

2923.  Semalne  de«  inorta,  on  Priere*  p»>nr  I* 

ftoula^t-nient  des  JunoM  du  parpitoire.  '^ 
^•dition  ...  .  Clermont-Ferrand,  (...)  1S5S, 
32».  (1  Hh.) 

2924.  MarshaU,  Rev.  William.  The  Doo 
trine  of  Pur^;at»irY :  Patriarchal,  Perpelo*! 
and  Univerwil.  Sriptural,  Patri»tical,  Pro- 
tentantal,  nnd  Uational.  .'ith  Fd..  revised 
...     .     Loiidim,  (...)  15^,  12*.  pp.  78. 


SECT.  ni.    B.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  ~  nw  ju»irjEA«criOjr. 
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8925.  Mareelllny  ou  TRxisteDce  du  parga- 
toire  et  du  devoir  de  prier  pour  lea  morta, 
anivi  d'uD  petit  traits  sur  les  peines  et  le 
aoulagement  des  fld^lea  d^fuDts.  Par  I'auteur 
des  Piaidoyers  aur  la  confeMion.  3*  £d.  Lille, 
(1856, . . . )  1869, 18*.  pp.  105. 

2926.  Frantx,  A.  Daa  Oebct  far  die  fodten. 
in  Hfinein  Znsammealiange  mil  Cnltus  una 
Lelire,  nach  den  Schriftendes  heiligen  Angu9- 
tinuM.  Kine  patriatiache  Studie  ...  .  Nord- 
hauiten,  1857,  8>.  pp.  176  +.     F. 

2927.  Conftrerle  de  pridrea  pour  lea  morttt, 
Stabile  4  Looh.  Acte  h6roique  de  charltd  & 
regard  des  saintea  Amea  du  purii^toire.  9* 
M.    Lille,  (. . .)  1859, 18o.  pp.  26. 

X928.  Ran^on  ^La)  dea  Amea  dn  purgatoirc. 
Kecueil  dea  prierea  et  dea  ezercicea  de  pi6t6  | 


auxquela  r£gliae  a  accord^  dea  indnlgeoceM. 
aTec  rindicatiou  dea  Juun  qui  en  sout  fkvuri- 
ate.  ...  Toulouse,  1859,  32».  pp.  X., 606.  1/r. 
60  c. 

2928*.  OornejTy  Archer.  Restoration;  or. 
The  Completion  of  the  Reformation.  London, 
1861,  H«? 

.  Mr.  Qurney.  though  %  nienib«r  of  the  Choroh  of 
EoKland,  here  mAiutaiaa  Uw  doeUioea  of  the  Beai 
Presence,  the  Kuchuittlo  SaerlBce,  ukd  Prajer  for 
the  Departed. 

2928^.  Daude,  F.  F.,  iht  Ahhi,  Manuel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  enverx  lea  &mes  du  pnrga- 
toire  ...    .    P^ria,  18ttl,  32".  pp.  vUi.,  408. 

2928".  Stlrm,  Carl  Ileinr.  Darf  man  fUr  die 
Yerstorbenen  butcn  ?  (Jahrb.  fUr  DaUaehe 
Theoiogie,  1861,  VI.  278-C08.)    D. 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


JVbfe. —Under  this  head  are  also  plaeed  works  which 
diseuaa  the  question  of  an  ethereal  body  or  rehi- 
ele  of  the  soul,  not  separated  from  it  bj  death. 

2929.  Cadworthy  Ralph.    1678.    See  No.  52. 
In  Chap.  V.  Seet.  III.  ef  hie  InUtUetual  3p^«m. 

Codvorth  hu  diaoaeaed  at  length  the  oplolonn  or  the 
aacleat  heathen  phlleeephem  and  toe  Cbriailim 
Fathers  reapeeting  "the  hodr  of  the  «oul."  See 
Harrisen'a  edition  ot  Gudworth,  III.  2M,  et  Mqq., 
and  the  elaborate  dlaaertatloa  of  Moaheiu  on  the 
aaiM  anl^eot.  Htd.  pp.  27ft-«)7. 

2929».  ClansiiritSy  Bened.  Gottlob.  De  iUis, 
qui  Aevo  Apostolico  in  Pauli  Epistolia  obvii 
Carnis  nostrae  Resurrect ionem  negarnnt. 
Hal.  1744, 4«.  Zgr. 

2930.  SjrkeSy  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Flesh, 
was  first  inserted  into  the  Public  Creeds.  . . . 
London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  52.     H. 

2931.  Rvtiierfbrtlhy  Thomas.  FourChargea. 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  EsHex. 
...    Cambridge,  1763,  ^.  pp.  05. 

The  fimrth  waiife  eonuias  **aa  XaaulrT,  whether 
Che  Artlsle  ef  the  Beaurreetloa  of  the  aoAj  or  Klesh 
was  not  Inserted  into  the  Pvblle  Creeda  before  the 
Middle  of  the  Fourth  Centary,**  In  answer  to  Dr. 
Sjkee. 

2992.  TcUer,  Wilh.  (LaL  Guil.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  Rearrrectione  Carnis  i>er 
qyatTor  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  historico- 
critica  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Helmttadii 
[and  Halle],  1766  [-67],  8>.  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  fl..  pp.  181-473,  haa  the  half-title:  — « Belt- 

Julae  Aetonrm  Seerll  III.  et  IV.  de  Rearrrectione 
araia.'  Mfiinacber  ealU  it  "  a  very  uaeful  collection, 
nade  with  great  diligence."  There  la  a  good  review 
of  the  werk  ia  Kraeati'a  N»ue  TkwU.  BtU.,  IX.  221- 
244.     H. 

2933.  Hallcnb«rg,  Jonas.  Disqulaitio,  qua- 
lirt  sit  Dogmatis  de  Reaurrectione  Corporum 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  num  in  Libro  lobi  eiuH- 
deni  Mentio  facta  sit?  Stockholmiae,  1798, 
8*.  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  Syllogt  Cbmm. 
Theol.,  IV.  325-347.)     //. 

See  MnUUg  Ban.,  1800.  XZXIII.  501-503. 

2934.  Rlsold,  Gottlieb  {Lat  Tlieophilus).  De 
Historia  DogmatiH  de  Mortuurum  Rcsurrec- 
tione  ...    .    Bernae,  1826,  8*.  pp.  31. 

2935.  XyrOf  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  das  Aufentehende  sei.  £in  Beitrag  xur 
christiichen  Dogmengeachichto.  {ZeiUchriJt 
/.  d.  hi$t,  Theol^  184$,  XIX.  639-662.)    H. 

See  further,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Mubjcct,  No.  545,  FaDrlelost  2941, 
Ranters  I  2061,  Damej  2970,  Pearson) 
2987,  HodjT)  3012,  Moslielm)  3046>, 
MUUeri  3081,  Zelurt)  3132^,  Ham- 
be  r|^er> 


2936.  jrnstlnus  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'Aw6&i^tf  Resurrect  ion  is  Carnis.  Fragmen* 
turn  . . .  editum  cum  Observatiouibos  lihit(»- 
rico-criticis  a  Ouii.  Abrah.  Teller.  Gr.  and 
Lat,    Uelnutadii,  1766,  4*.  pp.  48. 

2937.  Atlienafforas,  fl.  a.d.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Gr.  ...  ReceuHuit  ...  Proiegomenia  Adno- 
tatione  Veraione  inatmxit  ...  loann.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jenae,  1857,  8o.  pp.  Ixxv., 
328. 

The  treatiae  on  the  reaurrection  oeouples  p|t.  188- 
2fl.  Aa  JSmglUk  tranalatlon  of  thin,  bjr  R.  Porder, 
Load.  1573.  if :  Ituttan.  by  O.  Faletl.  Veneila,  U56. 
*" ;  Frmuk.  by  L.  Beiaer,  BreaUo.  I76S,  ». 

2938. The  A|>oIogrtickH  of  . . .  Athenago- 

raa,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  . . .  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments :  the  one  attributed  to  Joaephns 

ey  others  to  Hippolytusl:  the  other  to 
ethodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  Tof  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notes. 
To  which  are  preflx'd  two  Disaertationa :  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewiah  Notion  of  the  Re- 
aurrection :  the  other  concerning  Atbeuago- 
raa  ...  .  By  David  Humphrey  a  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  S*.  pp.  308  +.    £1. 

2939.  Tertnllianas,  Q.  Septimiua  Florena, 
fl.  A.D.  200.  De  Roriurrectione  Camia  Liber. 
{Opera,  ed.  Oehler,  II.  465-551.)    D. 

2940.  Orlgenes,  fl.  ad.  2S0.  FragmenU  de 
Kesunectione.  (Opera,  Par.  1733,  rtc.  fol-  I. 
32-37.)    H. 

On  Orlgen'a  doctrine  of  the  reaarreetlon,  aee  farther 
a  iVIite/jf.  II.  10;  r«  _-    - 

YIII.  4»,  60,  In  his  Of 
(on  Pa.  1.  5).  Opp.  II. 
III.  8I1-«14.    OooCdlla) 
2M1.  Ranters,  C.    Dos  Origenes  Lehrc 
von  der  AiiferAtehungdesFleTschea.  Eimt 
historisch-<logmatiflcho  Abhandlung.    ... 
Trier,  1851,  8».  pp.  vl.,  78. 

2942.  Metliodlas,  Patarensii,  fl.  A.D.  2fNI. 
De  Reaurrectione.  Or.  and  Lat.  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Grttca,  XVIIl.  265-330.)    H. 

294>.  Apostles.  See  the  so-called  Apostoli- 
cal Qmstitutions,  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

2943.  JTaeobus  Xitibentu,  fl.    a.d.  625.    ... 

SemioneH,  Armenice  et  Latine  ...    .    Romie, 

1756,  fol. 

Semi.  Vni.  I«  on  the  remirrectlon  of  the  dead. 
Sec  Kmenti's  Sme  Theol.  BM..  Vlll.  300. 

2944.  Cyrlllus  Iliemsolymitanus^fi.  a.d. 660. 
De  CarnlH  l?t"»urn?ct!on»« 

See  bla  Cat  XVIII.  cc.  1-10;  of.  IV.  o.  19. 

2945.  Gregorlus  Xfffiwnu/t,  fl.  a.d.  670.  ... 
De  Aniiua  et  Kesurrectionc  cum  Sorore  vua 
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Dt  Printip.  II.  10;  contra)  CeU.  V.  14-24.  Vll.  32,  S3. 
9jm.  Tom.  I. :  Select  a  in  AoImo* 
l.&3^-536;  Cbmm.  inMaUh.  Opp. 


CLASS  III.— DEsrnrr  w  ths  soul. 


Mft/rtrui  Diakf^nM.  Qrwtem  H  bitioe.  Ad 
i'*p\wtiui  Mi^.  fl'kvi  recrcMRiit  ef  illuj»tnivit 
Jo.ii*«,r«nn«  Kralfitjffrm*  ...  .  Lai»'*u»<'.  1<J7. 
«»•.  pp.  xxii.,  r;74-     i>. 

Aiv,  lb  ki«  C>cr«.  P«H*.  Va^,  t-A..  III.  l-l-20(..  i7. 

»if».  AHftbroslvSf  y46]».  o/  Jfi/an.  fl.  k.v. 
914.  I>-  Kxf.#r*»ii  Kratrii  wni  .Hatyri,  el  LiU-r 
M^  iirHfM  <!«•  FmJ**  Kc^urrectioiii*.  ^  Opera, 
l»«r.  IW^MJ,  ftA.,  II.  IIW^TI.)    //. 

294''*.  Jomnnes  f'hrjftrjdamiu,  Saint,  fl.  a.d. 
9VH.  !>•-  Kt-tiirrrv-tHme  Mortnoruni  Iltjinilia. 
Or.  AfKl  //i/.  ( O/trra,  1 1.  42:2-436,  i-d.  Muntf.; 
//. 

2MT.  Clerkc  ( lyjt.  Clerc«s^  John  (l|iv^ 
rvlvni  |>Uri«'  iliviiirtii  «i«  .\lortiK>niin  reflnrr«<;- 
X'lou*'  *'X  fxUtrino  ia<litio,  in  qimtiuir  liu^i* 
Nile  i net <•  cmiAcriptani.  ...  LAtyu*-.  i^ng- 
Ivmhi'.  Italinn.  Krenclie.  LoiMimi,  JfxinnfM 
/^r/o/</^  iMo,  4*.  (31  leaven,  2  cul.^  — Ali*o 
li/iV/.  l.>47,  an.l  1573,  4*. 

294^.  IVaaaem,    Frimlr.     De  Je«iu  Chriffti   et 
NovioniniHoniniiiui  Murtaomm  KesurrectioDe 
Liliri  in.     ViiMimn  AuKtriir,  1$51,  Mm.  4«. 
"  Tr«lU-  flingulirr.  fort  curieut.  n  doot  lea  exem- 
plain**  tiu\  a*«*-z  riirr*.'  —bt  Bur*, 

2MH*.  JUmtthealuM,  .loh.  Leicbenpredif^tcn 
lilwr  1  i'ur.  XV.  in  'Irei  Thcileu.  Niirubtrg, 
IMH,  4-.  — /6iW.  l.V»l,4*. 

2949.  fjuther,  Martin.  Vier  Prnligten  ... 
von  «l('r  TiMltcn  Aiiferstehung  und  letztcn 
I'ontiunc  iioXXvm  [on  1  Cor.  xv,]  ...  .  Er- 
furt. lAtt),  H«. 

Al^  III  tii«  Werlu.  Wakb  «  ed..  VIII    Ut9»-l&ll.  U. 

29fA).  Sorbin  de  8alnte-Fol,  Arnnml. 
Unit  HifrnionM  <lo  la  resurrection  dc  la  chair 
...     .     I'ariH,  1574,  «■•. 

!!D51.  Phlllppin,  f^.lie.  Declaration  brieve 
*'l  ( lair<!  dc  la  resurrection  den  mortg.  Nouf- 
riuiKtel  en  SuyK«e,  1575,  !«•. 

2»'/J.  Aurelllo  (Ixtt.  Aurella*),  Ciio.  Bat- 
tixta.  I)c  .Mortuoruni  KeNurrcctione  Disputatio 
t)i<Mil(>)ri(u  et  philoKopiiica  ...  .  Fruncufurti, 
IflSrt,  h° 

'J:».'»."..  .\ul)ery  <L'if.  Alberlua  or  Anb**- 

rlllH  f  i  l;ui<li-       A   lii-iiiiiii  •(  rat  iiic  Uratioii  <<i 
tin-    I  l'.^lll  I  crt ion   of   tin-   dead*'    conipili-il    I'V 
ri:iiiJi\i--    AIImtIiin    Ti  iiMKiii  iaiiii'.i.    ...      Lon- 
don. ///////>  Siii'ililttv,  N.li.  il.'iSS.].  >o.  fl.  l.'i. 
lie  I'li.iiial  I.. Hill  »u.i  |iiilil.  ulxiut  1586. 

'2\V.>\.  I^Iiillc'r^  <o'or^^.  Artirid  von  dcr  .\uf«'r- 
"(••liiiiij  ilii  Todlni  ...  in  sicltm  l'r«'di';t«'n 
I  on  1  <•..!.  .w.].     .I.-na,  151)1  |  Ki'Jii?  j,  4". 

Hyri.'..  SacliHe,  Miiliiirl.  Aclit  l'ndiKt«'n  ... 
Von 'I'l   Aiiitcrstcliiinf;  dor  Tixlten.     \i*H\y/.\^, 

•Jt».'i»'>  Weiitricli,  (i«'or)jr.  Visio  K/fchiclii: 
(idci  sIcImii  I'l  <'<Ii;:Ii'Ii  lilx'r  da.>i  ^i<'lH•n  und 
(It  i'y-si^->l<' rjipiifl  l./.i'cliit'lirt  von  dcr  Anl'tM- 
Mlclnin-  del  'I'odtin.  I..eip/i>j:,  15WU,  M". — 
I  (ml.  H.(t:!,  4":   17  111.  s-. 

2t).'>T.  Cramer,  T>anit!.  Trartatns  dc  suldinii 
('oi|ioii>  sjiit  iin.ilis  Mcatornrn  MvNtcrio.  .Mnl- 
lni-.i  'In  I  iu«'limMM,   IIIOI,  4^'.  —  Wso  Francof. 

ir.n;;.  s-.    u  h1i.) 

■2l>.*>'<.  Sl^M-nrt,    nv   SIc'K^VRrt,   .loh.   (Ico. 

/u.iii/i;r  ri"dj;;l«n  iUit  r  tl.is  1  .nl/chnilc  ( "iijii- 
Icl  (|.  T  riNtcn  Kpihtt  I  I'iiidlian  dicCoi  intliici, 
■  liiinmn  \oi  iicndiili  \>in  dcr  .ViitVi  »ti  liun.: 
dcr  Toiltfu  Mild  c\vi;;cr  Sclinlicit  ^cliuiidclt 
wild.     Tul.in-cn,  mO'i,  4''. 

2\».>".'.  Crnmer,  I>iini<l.  Spcc-idiun  (^loriic 
liiliii;!'-;  M\(<  ,lr  Mnipiti'iiia  I'clicitafc  ('oip>- 
iniii     itcatoruni     Mcdilationex.      Franoofinti, 

inoi,  I 

>"•"  Pi'i'nen,  Martin.  Scrnionc-*  ijuadra-ic- 
-iMiali-..  V  .|i-  la  J  i-siiricccicii.  2  tonj.  I'.arcc- 
K.na,  |(K):».  v. 
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darinae  ...  exaiuinir;  «ini,  ob  ein 
lidjcr  lietMcfa  •einen  laatem 
KriURcn  crlaaim  die  AvSenCehmag  der  Tod- 
ien  firobainliter  errficbro  and  fawiB  lUSate : 
wird  vemeioet  ...  .  Magdebvr]^  lUfi, S*.  {xu 
\T,  -. 

S(«  > I  ■■Ultra  fl  S^ckriekUm  «m  ■■!».  #ihck9S, 
II.  31i-Sl-«.     #. 

2d^.  \W\wAiLaL  dc  Flnctlbms),  Rolwrt]. 
TrartatuA  tbeoto^o-philusopbicu*^  in  Libros 
tre«  disctribntotf:  quurum  1.  de  Vita.  II.de 
Mi»rte.  III.de  Itesorrectiooe.  Ciii  infteruB- 
tar  nonnnlla  Sapientiae  veteriit . . .  Frafmenta 
...  collecta,  Fratribu<«<i:  4  Cmoe  Rosea  dic- 
tis.  dedicata  k  Rudolfo  Otreb  [amagram  J*>r 
Itolierto  Fludoj  Britauiia.  ...  0|>penbeuBii. 
Iil7,4-.pp.l26. 

See  Ci«tDeat.  BiU  curiemMt..  VIII.  S89-aMI. 

29G2.  Gedlk  {^Lat.  Gedlccns*,  ."^imoa.  Ar- 
ticnl  von  der  .\uf(-i>teiiunj<  dcr  iixlten  ...  in 
zwiilf  Predifrtfh  [tm,  1  Cor.  xt.J.  Leipxic 
1617,  4* 

29G3.  JesftenJiu,  Job.  De  Re«arrectiooe^ 
Concio.     i»rag»,  l6l*t,  12». 

2964.  [I>«me,  Frietlr.j.    Dialogs  de  Rcsurrco 
tione  Mortuoruni.  ad  Legenj.au  veroad  Evaa- 
gelium  i»ertineat  ...     .     ilamburgi,  1627,  ^. 
In  oppositioQ  to  Jac.  Neubaoer. 

29€5.  JHeyfart,  Job.  .Matth.  De  Hesurree- 
tiono  Mortuorum.    (.'oburgi,  102\  S*. 

29<>r>.  Voaslas,  Oerardus  Jobanui}i.  De  Re- 
Hurrectione  Carnix.  —  De  Corjiore  gloriowx  (In 
hiH  TlKses  T/ieol.,  WIS,  4»:  0]>p.  VI.  4ftM06v 
417-421.)    //. 

2967.  Day,  Martin.  Doomed-Day:  or,  A  Trea- 
tihe  of  the  Rctturrection  cf  the  Body;  deli- 
vered in  Twenty-two  Sermons  on  1  Cor.  XV. 
. . .     Ixindon,  1036,  4*. 

29€^.  Hodiion,  William.  Credo  Rc^urrectio- 
neni  C^irni.-*:  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  .\rti- 
rle  of  the  AjKiAtles  Creed.  London,  1636,  S*. 
—  Al«o  1076. 

29<>9.  Albrectit,  fJeorp.  Surjiite  mortui: 
Krkliii  «in>;  den  .Vrticnis  vmi  dcr  .\iife!>t(  iantg 
dcr  'lo  Itcn.  in  aclit  und  dtc\ssi>;  I'rcdijiicu. 
llni.  HM5,  4".  — Al>o  AuK'^puVg.  HXi»,  4*.  .71 

'J:!70.  PearKOii,  .lolm,  /.•/>. 

S<f    1. 1-  lixj-4>xitif)it    of  the  Creed   il»t    c«1.    1650). 
Art.  .\I 
1*971.  Geneiilua,  .Instus.     Von  dcr  .\«floT."*tf- 
IniM'^'  del  TiHltcij.     Kintchi,  1651,  4« 

*2'.t7J.  IloiueN,  or  IIolineH,  .Natl.auiol.  The 
IU'>iii  I  c«  t  ion  Kcvcali**!  . . .  .  In  !rc\»ii  i;«n.k.«'. 
London,  1U54,  lol. 

•J1I7M.  The    IJcsnrrcrtinn-IJrvcale*!    rai-iil 

ahovc  iKinbts  and  Dithi  tdtios*.  in  Ten  t.Mui- 
tation«.     I^indoii.  KWll,  f<>l. 

Mlllrn:irlHn.  —  An  nlri^lgmrut  of    itiise  two  w.>rk» 
wu-  pul)lishc<l  in  Lon-lon    IM-J,  H". 

2'.)74.  Kunad,  Audi.  Disptttatio  dc  Uo-urrtH> 
tioMc  Moiliii-iiiiii  univcrsiili.     Vittl*   1{k;9,4"*. 

•J^.i7.'i.  Tit  Ilia,  (icrhard.  De  iJcj^urrectione 
.M..rtii..riini.      Ildiuht.  UMMJ,  40.  3  f/r. 

•J*.)7t'  Parry,  .Tolm.  I'ions  Ket1ection««  npoo 
tin-   Kouircotion :  on   Phil.  iii.  lO.     L<mdou? 

mw.  >^"- 

•2".t77.  Pcllefjrlni  ^A"^  Peregrlnua^,  Mar- 

tino.  Kc^iinictio  roiivorma  huniancnim. 
Probata  Kationihns  naturulibus  ...  .  Koniff, 
l«74,  13\  pp.  '2a)  . 
2'.»7v  ;  Boyle,  Robert].  JH»me  rhy"«lco-Tliro- 
lo  ;it  il  I'onsidcrationH  nlxnit  the  IVH.«ibility 
of  tlic  Kc^nrrcct^on.  ...  London,  1675«  ^• 
pp. .;'»         //. 

All  •Mill 'I  to  lii<    "  Coii'idoratlon*  ah«>ut  the  Re*"**- 
.  :i    ilUuc-'i  if  lU-a.NOU  ami  Religion.     Hy  T.  K.  a  Lay- 
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nnd  Pallnsrenenifr.    Erster,  krltisclier  Thell. 
Derlin,  1M2,  S«.  pp.  116. 

CkMiip.  Zcllert  ThtoL  Jakrb.,  1M3,  II.  173-175. 

3088.  l«aany  P.  J.  De  hope  van  dm  waron 
Chri^tuii,  up  do  vurrijeenin  /ijnH  ligcluiams,  in 
den  jont^stca  dae  ...  verklaard  eii  beve«tigd. 
Ki>tterdanj,  1H48,  S*.  fl.  2,40. 

3080.  Begfg,  .Tames  A.    The  First  Resnrrec- 
tion.    (ila-igow,  0^4,  l^-  pp>  34. 
PerhapK  tbe  same  u  No.  8060. 

8090.  Busily  George.    Anostasifl:  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  llesnrrection  of  the  Bwly,  ration- 
ally and  t<criptnrally  conHidered.  ...    2d  Ed. 
New-Vork  &  iiondon,  1845,  12o.  pp.  896. 
Prcfaoti  dated  OcU  1,  18M. 

3091.  Bush  on  the  ReMnrrectioti.  (Biflical 
IlfiHtri.  for  Jan.  1>46 ;  XVII.  138-181.)     AB. 

.-002.  (Ofiristian  Eev.  for  Sept.  1845;  X. 

o):)1.  BIcIjaagfliliiiy  Tompkins.  Profcwwr 
Ihirtir^  AitiLf<ta.siH  Iteviewed.  (Biblical  Re.pos. 
and  Clasg.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1H45;  8d  Ser.,  I.  069- 

708.)     AB.  ^ 

C>:)L  Spear^  Samuel  T.  Bush  on  the  Resur- 
icclion  Reviewed.  {Biblical  Repoi.  and  Class, 
lirv.  for  April,  1»45;  3d  Ser.,  I.  212-266.)  AB. 

3f)r»ri.  TracjTy  Joneph.  Remark.H  on  some  Phi- 
losoplitcal  objections  apiinst  the  Doctrine  of 
tho  Itcsurrection  of  tlie  Body.  (Biblioth. 
^tcra  for  Xov.  1>43;  II.  005-C21.)     //. 

3090.  Hdlty,  Arn.  Ueber  Anfer.itehung  und 
Gcricht.    a   Predigton.     LUnebnrg,  1846,  8<>. 

(2j  Hh.) 

3097.  JLandUy  Robert  W.  Tho  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  a.sserted  and 
defended;  in  .\n8wer  to  the  Exceptions  re- 
cvutlv  pre?<ented  by  Kev.  Ucorgo  Bu«h  ...  . 
Philadeiptiia,  1846,  12».  pp.  379.    A. 

3098.  Fysli,  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
"  Au.'U(ta.<iiM'*  [by  Pro!  George  BnsMJ,  exposing 
the  Fallacy  of  the  Arguments  therein  ad- 
vanced ...    .    London,  1847,  8«.  6$. 

3099.  KIngsley-y  Calvin.  The  Resurrection 
of  tlie  Dead:  a  Vindication  of  tho  Literal  Re- 
surrection of  the  Unman  Body  ;  in  Opposition 
to  tlie  Work  of  ProfeHsor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  IHuO  [cop.  1847],  3>.  pp.  169. 

3100.  Resurreotlon  (On  tbe)  of  the  Body. 
(V.  &  Mfto.  and  Dftn.  Rev.  for  Sept.  1847; 
XXI.  221-227.)     U. 

lu  opposition  to  the  popular  notion.     Clear  and 
forcible. 

3101.  Roe  me  r,  N.  van  de.  Leerrede  over 
de  hoedauiirhoiil  der  tuekoniende  ligchamen 
en  huuno  liotrekliinj;  tot  de  tegenwoordlgen, 
volgens  1  Kor.  xv:  35-49.  Dordrecht,  1848, 
8«.  X  0-30. 

3102.  Boiirlby-y  Henry  Bond.  Tho  Resurrec- 
tion of  tho  Flesh :  Seven  Lectures  on  tho  Fif- 
teenth Cliapter  of  the  Former  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  . . .     London,  1840,  8o.  pp.  120. 

iv.i.X  'Waterkeln,  H.  B.    De  la  resurrection 

(iu  la  chair  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  sciences 

n.-iturelles.    Louvain,  [18 — tj,  8». 
Gli4)».  Merrlekf  John  M.    With  what  Bodies 

i\o  they  come?     (Monthly  Rel.  Mag.  for  Oct. 

1849;  VI.  467-47i)    ff. 

3104.  Goulbura.  Edward  Meyrlck.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body,  as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture. . . .  [Eight 
Bauiptou  Lecture  Sermons.]  Oxford,  1850, 
8<>. 

3105.  [Hall,  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection.  (ChriHian  Exam,  for 
March,  1850;  XLVIII.  302-314.)    H. 

3100.  Hengel,  Wessel  Albert  van.  Com- 
nientarius  iK-riM.>tuns  in  Prioris  Paul!  ad  Co- 
riuthios  Epistolae  Caput  Quintuiu  Decimnm 


i 


cum  Epistola  ad  Winerum  ...  .  Sjirafr 
Duels,  1851,  80.  pp.  xii.,  259.    D. 

3107.  Broiirny  John,  J>.D.,  Prof,  of  Ezegd. 
Theol.  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  an  Exixwition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.    With  a  Discourse  on 

our  Lord's  Resurrection Edinburgh,  1853, 

8».  pp.  302. 

'*  A  master pleoc  and  model  of  exegeaii. '— lUtto'a 
Joum.  0/  Sac  Uu,  2d  Ser.,  II.  22S. 

3108.  Bryant,  Alfred.  Millenarian  Views, 
with  Re4u»ons  for  receiving  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  tho  Fact  and  Nature  of 
iLo  Rosurrectiou.    New  York,  185t),  12<». 

3100.  GAbel,  Karl.  Osterbeute.  Ein  BUch- 
Icin  von  der  Anferstehung  undanderen  Hells- 

?;iUern    christliclier    IIofTnung.      Erlangen, 
852,  ie».pp.  X.,  2S5.  — 2"  verbesserte  und  ver- 
mclirte  Autl.,  ihid.  1860,  lt>. 

3110.  Goodiv^ln,  Daniel  Raynes.  The  Resur- 
rt  ction  of  the  Body.  (Biblioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
1852;  IX.  1-27.)    U. 

3111.  Hodgson,  George.    The  Human  Body 

at   tho  Ileiiunection  of  the   Dead.    London, 

1853.  pp.  88. 

Comp.  Metk.  Quar.  Rev.  for  Julj.  185.1.  p.  471. 

3112.  B.,  C.  H.    The  Resnrrection  of  tho  Body. 
Kitto's  Jovm.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  18o3;  N. 

'  III.  383-406.)     D. 

3113.  Coleman,  Thomas.  Tho  Redeemer':! 
Final  Trinm]>h :  or,  The  Certainty  and  Glory 
of  the  Resurrection  of  tho  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.     London,  1854,  sm.  8«.  pp.  206. 

3114.  Noble,  Robert.  Tho  First  Resurrection : 
being  Comments  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
15.    Dublin,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp.  111. 

3115.  Seeds  (The);  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wilderness  of  Thought.  [On 
tiio  Resurrection  of  tho  Body.J  London,  1854, 
sm.  8<>.  pp.  30. 

3116.  Adler,  Adolpb  Peter.  Om  DOd  og  Op- 
standelse.  EnAfhandling.  KjUbenhavn,  1855. 
24  8k. 

3117.  Coiv^ie,  Morgan.  Scripture  Difficulties : 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Ilnlsean  Lectures 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Sermons.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1855.  8«.  pp.  284.  (?) 

Tbia  rof.  relalca  i-bleflr  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Be- 
■urrection.  It  U  praiaed  in  tbe  Journal  of  Sac  Lit. 
(brJulj.  ItOft,  1.  46i. 

3118.  Seller,  F.  Die  Anferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten.     Vortrag  ...    .     Berlin,  1855,  8*.  pp.  19. 

3119.  Fries,    .       Praktiisch-theologischo 

ErSrternngen  Uber  die  Leiire  von  der  Anfer- 
stehung des  Fleisches  uuddemewigen  Lebon. 
(Jahrb.fnr  Deutsche  Theologie,  1856, 1.  288- 
817.)    D. 

3120.  Resnrrection  ^The)  of  the  same 
Iknly  not  an  Article  of  Cliristiau  Faith.  Lon- 
don? 1856. 

Cental :ilni(  extracts  from  Locke,  Buroet,  Bp.  Mev- 
ton,  Bp.  Wauou,  Abp.  Wbatelj,  etc 

3121.  Algery  William  Ronnsevillo.  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Fleili.  {Quarterly  Joum.  of  the 
Amer.  Unit.  Assoc,  for  April,  1857;  IV.  275- 
304.)    H. 

3122.  [I«bve,  William  De  Loss].  Tho  Fact  and 
tho  Doctrino  of  the  Resurrection.  (AViv 
Englander  for  May.  1S57 ;  XV.  185-201.)    //. 

Uppe!>ea  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  retorreotloa  of  tke 
same  body  wbloh  U  oommltted  to  the  grave. 

3123.  Osbom,  George.  The  Nature  and  Order 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 
London,  1857,  sm.  8*.  pp.  66. 

3124.  THonghts  on  the  Resurrection.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8«.  (id. 

3125.  Hambergery  Julius.  Die  Verkllmnr 
Oder  Vergeistiguug  der  Leiblichkeit.  (Jahrb. 
fUr  J>ait»eh»  ThuAogU,  1858,  Ul.  188-192.)  X>. 
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BiCt.  T/i*0i^  1. 102,  aG3-4:  Brrlidinridrr.  ^z- 

/^»i.  Kutitirkflumtf.  pp.  QOl-^X;,  a'l^^  |>.  'j:.J: 
Hi—.  Ut0n  J*-*tt,  iii  llS-l:)j;  «ii-J  Fabrl- 


Z\Z\.  IVhltby*  iMniH.  Aotoc  Ttfi  vi^muf  r.r 
iin  Krj'J*-a*<'ur  to  •r*iHre  tbe  Ortainty  .f 
ChriNtiAU  faith  in  G(-ri«:nUl,  u\v\  of  the  Ke- 
rarr««:tion  of  Chriflt  in  Particular.  ...  Ox- 
f</rd,  1071*  H«.  pp.  411  -r. 

ZWk  Ditton^  llnnipliry.  A  I>i«vtnr«<»  mn- 
ti'rnioK  *'«'•  l«*'*iiir<'*-ti'>n  '/f  J*— ii*  Clirisi.  In 
TXifff  I'jiit*.  (I.  ('oiiMN|uenc#-i«  of  tin*  D"C- 
trin*'.  II.  Nattir't  of  MoihI  Kviilfn*-**.  III. 
I'TtptU  «if  III'"  Fart.)  ...  T«»K«'thi'r  with  an 
ApiH'M'lix  ''on^crninK  the  IniixH-ibNr  rriNliir- 
tioii  of  Tli<iu;rht  from  MatftT  iiml  Motion: 
thi*  Natiin*  of  Ilnniiin  HoiiN,  and  of  Uriit<-«: 
thf  Arn'm'i  Mmi'/i,  nw\  t\n'  llyiMitht^ii*  of  the 
Titniy  ...  .  Tli«  4tli  Kd.  b'lMlwij,  (1712, 14, 
•J-.'.)  IT'.T.  S*.  pp.  vi.,  vili.,  43-2.  //.  — &th  e<l., 
iV/iW.  1740,  ►•, 

A  iHihk  tranaUtloo.  MMdcibarg.  1730.  »>:  Prenck. 
7  Tf.l.  AiiKf.  17/^  >■''.  aud  ParU,  li'.'W.  4";  German, 
Rrauni»<-h»«-ig.  17.TJ,  (^,  and  otbcr  editiooa. 

213fi.  [Nhrrlor.k,  Tlionian.  lip.].  T)w  Tryal 
of  the  M  iln*-»'>«"<of  the  HcMiir  ration  of  JenuH. 
Thi-  Utli  VaI.  N.n.  Not  only  Mr.  WooUton's 
(MiJifrtionN  in  hiH  Pixth  DiacourMO  on  our 
Siiviotir'H  MimclfA,  hut  thone  alHo  which  he 
hikI  othorti  have  puhliffhiMl  in  other  Booka, 
iirr  Iwro  coniiider  (1.  Loudon,  (liit  ed.  1729f) 
174.'i,  h«.  pp.  no.     If. 

RfpiiutM  frotn  tbe  I2ih  Ijoodoo  ed.  (1748).  Botton, 
IMW.  fp :  and.  «ith  the  Boquel,  bj  tbe  PreabTterlaa 
Board  urPubllcaiiou,  PhiladclpMa.  IttS.  ▲  Ommmt 
traaalrfikMi,  Uitnlg,  179f;  0"  A..  ITO. 
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John].    Ab  Empifxy  lirt» 
icctioB  Made  aaiMt  IW 


jr» 


I  II.I  .111  1^* 

fz  -r.  a. 

ramcrttoUMcctioB 

— iitttiim  mi  CirM,  flnm  th« 

rf  His  Bot  appcwiag  openly  to  tbe  Mm» 

asd  PeoyH  off  the  Jeva  afkcr  He  mar 

ibeDwdl  Wherein  what  Mr.  WoolfltoB  • 

vn  that  Html  in  his  Sixth  Di«coarse  i«  ptr* 

l:ctilarlj  con»ider'd.    ...    Loiukm,  ITSOt  ^^ 

pp.  +'.    U. 

G139.  IVclMtcr,  William.  Tbe  Fitneiworthe 
>Vitiie«se!«  <>f  the  Kesnrrection  of  CfariKt.  cao> 
fider'il:  in  Aui>ncr  to  llit:  l*rinci|ial  Object iuM 
apiiiiat  them.  . . .  Li>ndi>n,  17SI,  M.  pp.  26  t< 
U. 

3140. The  Credibility  of  the  Re^nrrrctioa 

of  Cbri»t.  api>n  the  Testimony  of  the  Apc» 
tle^i:  beinf;  a  S<>quel  to  Two  LA'tter*  ...  iipoa 
the  FitneM  of  the  Witnfi^set'.  L(*iidon,  Hit, 
f».  pp.  3»  -  .     //. 

3141.  [Annctt,  Peter].  The  Renurrertirn  t^ 
Jf-ut  c«»n«dere<l;  in  Ani»w«T  to  the  Trjalof 
tho  Witne-j^-i*.  ...  Tlie  a«l  Ed.  with  "pi>»t 
.A«!ilition&.  By  a  Moral  Philosopher.  Luiniou. 
1744,  h«».    F. 

3142.  [ ].     The   Rediirrectinn   reconildered. 

Ik'inp  an  .\n!iw  er  to  the  Clearer  awl  others 
. . .    London,  1744,  ^.    /* 

3143.  f ].    The  Sequel  of  the  RetmrrectiMi 

of  Jetois  considert>d :  in  Answer  to  tlie  ^[vel 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Wituemea.  LuDdtMi,  5  »• 
8».    F. 

3144.  r 1.   The  Resurrection  Defender*  >tript 

of  all  Defence.  . . .     Loudon.  174&,  f^-    F. 
The«e  pieces  Ibnn  pp.  as»-MO  ot  ••  A  Collcetios  af 
tbe  Tracia  of  a  Crruui  Frre  loqulrer,  asced  bj  Mi 
Soffenngs  for  bla  Opiotona."     F. 

3146.  Cliandlery  Samuel.  The  WitneMen  if 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  re-examinrd; 
aiMi  their  Tentimony  provt^l  entirely  Cuer 
sistedi.  . . .  London,  n.d.  [1744  f  1, 6*.  pp>  170 
S, 
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SUA.  fMosSy  Chariot,  Bp.].    The  Eridence  of 

the  Ucsnrrection  clearMl  from  the  Exceptions 

of  a  Late  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Keeurrec- 

tioii  of  Jc8U8  considered  by  n  Mural  Philoeo- 

pher;  iu  Answer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  Wit- 

ne«MeA,  Ac.     London,  1744,  8«.  pp.  164.    //. 

Reprinted  Lood.  1749,  8".  with  the  title:  — "The 

Sequel  of  ibe  Tryal  of  Itae  Wltnesws  of  the  Reaurrcc- 

tioo.  . . .    ReviMd  hj  the  Author  of  the  Tryai  of  the 

WltiMMes.'* 

3147.  Bllirestery  Tipping.  The  Evidence  of 
the  Kesurrection  of  Jesus  vindicated  against 
the  Cavils  of  a  Moral  Philoeopher :  fonu'd  in 
Answer  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  Lon- 
don, 1744,  So.  f.  1,  pp.  124. 

SUS.  Anfersteliiinc  (Die)  Jesn  Christ!  als 
ein  Yorbild  nnserer  Anferstehuug  aus  iiber- 
Keugunden  Grtlnden  erwiesen  ...  in  einem 
lleldengedicht.     Breslan,  1744,  8o.  pp.  112. 

SI  49.  Teller,  Roman  us.  De  Christo  post  Re- 
surrectioncni  curapKtf  non  curMuarw.  Lipsisp, 
1T47,4».  3pr. 

3150.  "West,  Gilbert.  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  . . .  London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  xvi., 
446.    H.  —  bth  ed.,  revised,  ibid.  1754,  8«>. 

Numerous  editloot  sod  traiuUtioos. 

3151.  Holmes,  Robert.  Tlio  Resurrection  of 
the  JBody  deduced  ft-om  the  Resurrection  of 
Chriiit,  and  iUustrate<I  from  his  Transfi^ra- 
tion;  a  Sermon,  ou  Phil.  iii.  21.  Oxford, 
IT77,4*.  — Also,  1779,80. 

Dr.  Holmea  alw  trmta  of  the  Renirrcoiion  of  the 
Bodr  In  hU  Four  Tract*.  Oxford,  17tA,  9*,  pp.  217- 
S49.    H. 

3152.  [Relmarus,  Ilerm.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  Auferstehungsgeschichte.  (In  Lesiting's 
Zur  Grtch.  tt.  Lit.  aus.  d.  SchiUten  d.  herzogl. 
BiMiothek  tu  Wol/enbUtUl,  IV"  Beytrag,  5« 
Fragment,  pp.  437-498,  Braunschweig,  1777, 
8«.)    H. 

8153.  (Ress,  Joh.  IIeinr.1.  Die  Anferetehnngs- 
gescnichte  Jesu  Cliristt  gegen  einigc  im  4. 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  nnd  Literatur  . . . 
gemacbte  neue  Einwendungen  vertheldigt. 
Braunschweig,  1777,  8«.  pp.  174. 

3154.  I<esstng,  Ootthold  Ephraim.  Eino 
Duplik.  Contestandi  magis  gratia,  qnam  ali- 
quid  ex  oratioue  promotorus.  Braunschweig, 
1718,  8».  pp.  157. 

8155.  [RevSf  Joh.lleinr.1.    DieAnferstehnngs- 

g»scnirbtu  Jesu  Christi  ohne  Widersprtlcho. 
egen  eino  Duplik  ...    .    Hannover,  1779, 
8*.  pp.  267. 

8156.  [Ddderlein,  Joh.  Christoph].  Frag- 
mente  und  Antifragmente  ...  .  3*  Aufl.  2 
Theile.    Nilrnborg,  (1778,  82,)  1788,  8«. 

•'  Partleularlj  raluable."- ArefacA. 

3157.  IVIeginann,  Conr.  Friedr.  Vcrsuch 
eines  Boweises  der  Vortrefflichkelt  tier  rlirint- 
lichen  Religion  aus  der  Auferstehuug  Christi. 
Flensburg,  1778,  S*.  pp.  104. 

3158.  I«ess,  Gottfr.  Die  Anferstehnngsge- 
tchichte  Jesu  nach  alien  vier  Evangelien, 
nebst  eini'ni  doppelten  Anhange  gegen  die 
Wolfenbiittolscheu  Fragmeuto.  Udttiugen, 
1779,80.  (27ish.) 

8150.  Velthusen,  Joh.  Casp.  Historia  Re- 
■arrcctiouis  CliriHti  ox  diversis  Comnientariis 
probabilitcr  coutexta,  et  insertissubinde  Ani- 
madversicmibus  illtistrata  atnuo  confirmata. 
Pan  I.-III.  Ilelmstadii,  1780-81, 4*.  pp.  35, 
24,41. 

Also  la  TvIthoteD's  OomtmeiUatloiiea  TkaoL,  TV,  77- 
IM.    />. 

SIfiO.  Grlesbach,  Joh.  Jac  Inqulrltur  in 
Fontes  undo  Evangelistae  suaa  de  Resnrrec- 
tione  Domini  Narrationes  hauserint.  Jenac, 
1783.    (In  his  Oputc.  Acad.,  II.  241-256.)    D. 

8161.  Mtclhaells,  Joh.  David.      Erkllmng 


der  Begri(bnia»-  nnd  AaferatehnngigMehlcfate 
Christi  nach  den  vier  Evangelisten  mit  Rttck- 
sicht  anf  die  in  deii  Fraginenten  gemachten 
EinwUrfe  ...    .    llalie.  1788,  8o. 

Ad  Ai|rU«ik  tranilatiOQ,  London,  1827,  It*.    D. 

3162  MlchaelU,  Joh.  David.  Das  5.  Frag^ 
ment  selbst,  aus  G.  E.  Leseing's  4.  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  ...  mit  J.  D.  Mlchaelis'  Anmer- 

•  kungen.  Alt  ein  Anhang  zur  BegrKbniss-  and 
Auferstehungsgeschichte.     Ualle,  1785,  8*. 

3163.  Pleasing,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hungsgeschichte anfs  Neue  betrachtet.  Halle, 
178U,  80.  pp.  511.  — 2«  Aufl.,  i6td.  1788,  8o. 

3164.  Falconer,  Tliomas,  M.D.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  1798,  8". 

3165.  Kriegery  W.  L.  De  opstanding  van 
Jezus  Christus.    Amsterdam,  1803, 8o.  ft.  3.75. 

3166.  Cook,  George.  An  Illnstration  of  the 
Genontl  Evidence,  establishing  the  Reality  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
80.  pp.  xvi.,  323.     F. 

See  MonOUg  Btm.  IMQ,  LIX.  261  266. 

3167.  Krehl,  August  Ludwig  Gottlob.  *  De 
Momento  Resurrectionis  Jesa  Christi  in  In- 
st it  utione  Apostolica.  Dissertatio  exegetico- 
dogmatica  ...  .  Pars  Prior.  Misenae,  1880, 
4o.  pp.  30     D. 

3168.  Sonstral,  J.  H.  Jezus  opstanding,  de 
grondzuil  van  bet  Christelijk  geloof.  Am- 
sterdam, 188*2,  80.  Jl.  3.60. 

3160.  Ullnftann,Carl.  Was  setzt  die  Stiftung 
der  Kirche  durch  einen  Gekreuzigten  vorausT 
...  ( Thtol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1882,  pp.  579-506.) 
//. 

3169*.  Vocelsang,  Heinr.  Joeeph.  Ueber 
den  verkliirten  Leib  Jesu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung.  Eine  dogmatische  Ertfrtening. 
(Achterfeldt's  S>it9chri/t  f.  PhOm.  «.  kaUi. 
Thtol.,  1882,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-53.)    B. 

3169^.  HIndntarsli,  Robert.  (Swedenbor- 
gian.)  An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  Question,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
rise  fh>m  the  Dead  f  . . .  London,  1888, 8*.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283. 

3170.  Doedes,  Jac.  IsaJIc.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica  de  Jesu  in  Yitam  Reditu.  Trt^Jecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1841,  8o.  pp.  256. 

3171.  lattbkert.  Joh.  Heinr.  Bernh.  Welclie 
Kraft  haben  wtr  nach  der  Schrift  der  Aufer- 
stehuug Jesu  beizuiegen?  Eine  exegetinch- 
dogmatische  Uebersicht  der  darauf  bezi'.gli- 
chen  Stellen  des  neuen  Testaments.  ( Thtol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1M2,  pp.  935-978  )    IT. 

Translatad  In   the  Journal  of  Sac  Lit.   for  Oct. 
ISM  :  N.  8.  VU.  54-60.    2>. 

3172.  Doedea,  Jac.  IsaMc.  De  opstanding  van 
ouzen  Heere  Jezus  Christ  in  hare  zokerlioid 
en  belangrykheid  voorgesteid.  Utrecht,  1844, 
8o.  Jl.  1.20. 

3173.  IVllliama,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra- 
tive of  «*iir  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonize<l, 
with  Rellections.  London,  1845,  sm.  8o.— 
Also  ibid.  1850. 

3174.  Basil,  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ ;  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
he  rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 120.  pp.  92.    A. 

3175.  Retell}  Ocorg.  Die  Auferstehung  des 
Uerrn  als  lleils-Tbatsache  mit  besonderer 
RUcksicht  auf  Schleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  his- 
torisch-exegetisch-dogmatische  ErOrtenang 
...    .    Darmstadt,  1845,  8o.  pp.  vi.,  334.    D. 

'Bine  |cdl«|«M  8ehiin."~fliiif,   la    Hsnaf's 
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as*:.  T 

It  Mo-am  k  »  T' 


JMn  /rv/.  il7 

W*    C«tar 

fIfWMi  ■»!  aKBcr  Ti 

tmtM9t.    BnliiB.  l«4t. -I*.  ;9c  US  « 
li,  U«r«  I  BUM  41*        ~  ~ 
1*4'..  9*  tvr.'f  M  M  ScMteaaat  a*  tLM  «C->ta  if 

Am.  f-^.  »«>»  :^. 
Z:*:..  L'<  I-?*    r.  Ti-i-r-t-i  r-^jr--*?  V--- 


•  tW    V  . ;  ik. 


■  ;-..  -fr-   ;.:    x^4;»  .  •-*      // 


J VI.-  .^eft    V.  -.:.-r^ 

rTi^'^  Theoleptvs,  ^'^.,  9.  i.:    IS19.  Or- 

I  •  .r;i  .  A-..-.  »:,.  -'^ar.!  «1-  i:*-'ir-i--::  *,•  •: 
..■...'  rfxi'rtti'f.  ' L"tim  ir^u*.  tjIt."  A'jt- 
.ft.'/  y;.   \  f'trvm.  XXII.T»>».  7'-*.  '  /;. 

.Vl'.'^  DcAcrtxIonc  'l'-!  r-iLzij  ut.irer<^il#-. 
;r,  :■.'«  '.»   \::\:.t..  Zau.liriuj.    It'^i-ygruk,  I*C>. 

;;!-•.  DoomMlay*     (fU^tt^r  f.ayt.  *d-  It 

\Wi/ii:  f /f  t(<«  rh^T^pi.-arc  iyxi^ety.  1S47.  11. 

Z^*'!.  Capiat r«»«s,  J'«nn«^.  I9^»-1US. 
Ii<'  .;■.'..-  «  iiiii««'r*^i  fiitiiro.  «ft  Antichrist  I. 
!■/:':•■  I.' II  I -pintaali  Tra/Jatiu  ...  .  VeDt- 
tii-,  1.07-.  I'J». 

ZV'^.  Postclf  riiilllsnme.     Ut*«r  de  ntimo 

Jii'l^'i-i  ...    .    s.  y.*,rp.'ti —  .  h~*. 

I.  i.'/«.  ■{.  1.— faliriciuA  refer*  to  an  vJlUon,  I'arit. 
!•,#■-•  »!■. 

.1187*.  JIf «fl^g^y  OiroUnio  rZ/rf.  Ilif-rfn.  9I«-  j 
Klnti  .     He  MttnrJi  Kxii«tionf,  *?t  Pic  Jmlidi. 
I<:liii  <|tiiiii|ii*'  . ..     .     Ktii^ih-if.  IM'i,  fiA. 
A  Fr^ncM  lr  •aslatioD.  LjOb.  1631,  8^. 

ilVMt  Barthollnnsy  IvMmit.  IIypomne«ie 
<le  fxiTfuut  iiiiivKr^li  Del  Jii«licio  ...  . 
\Vitt«:li.  IMS,  A*. 

Si:*1.  Fabcry  Buillni.  Christlicher  Unter- 
:  ■  lit  von  deu  letxten  lUodcln  der  Welt  and 
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*  «ai-TW 

-   -k!    f  fr  >i  ;.>  •;-*i>rrallJc>!.:BMrfl:X.    IaC^Iml 
liM,  «- 

n>.  Habenarl,  .'•  r.  Eic  Lmil^^rr  Kftft- 
T.-r  r»:»l.-z  ▼  r  -Irtt  ji.rc**<«  li«Vhl,  ■ 
<i«.c:.-.r!:- Kt^aicr:  ...     .    C  l-cri:.  ISiffC ^- 

TAy>.  Poll!*.  Lnrx*.  Kehn  Prv-lirtm  ▼<(« 
jQ::i*:vn  tl^ri.Li  ii:»'l  rwer  Prf^iip;**  ▼'•  "iff 

.i  Anrfia  trxu2aikc.  Bwcuct.  ICI4.  P. 

319?>.  Frmns.  W-1f.riTi:r.  ...  Difrctattniii 
d-'  fXlrpiU"  In«Jicio.  I*3ini  priAr.  ...  ' Rnfi- 
niilippH'-rsrt.'  '  I»i*r« pi»f«Tirr.  ...  *Ra^. 
Nic.  Wolff.     2|.l.   VViiKK  iClO,'l*.rp-  31. 

Ic  kit  AnfmUmmm  Om/raHMiit  ArUaii  . . .  c*^ 
wtmti    WiUr'.  1«1I.  I--.     B. 

3*3~i*i.  Alexander,  Willinm.  EnH*»fSiiH^^ 
DiMMtitr:^Iay.  i>r  tlir  Grf«t  'Dxr»r4ih^  I>vd» 
l\tl);pni«nt.  ...  ,'rdinbniphf '  1914,  4*.  p^ 
1-X.    BM. 

ThU  cdiilM  eootaix oqIt  Ibar  BMik*.  •r  **  lliiqL^ 
of  the  poem.  An  ealamd'cditia*.  c«ataiBiBf  iwttn 
Hnurt.  Id  kit  "  SccmtiMi*  «1tb  i>e  Nrar*.  LMi- 
lSt7.  M.  AIM  In  Chalmers's  EmMA  F^^t^.  T.  fl7- 
41«.     H. 

3200».  RlcheomcyLtmitf.  LcJii|c«aieBt  cM* 
rml  et  ilernier  cstat  du  uionde  ...        nrK 
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3901.  Vosslvsy  Oerardot  Johannis.    De  Jndi- 
do  extreino.    (In  hix  Tlnues  ITketrf.,  16S^  4« 
ORp.Y  I.  406-412.)    H. 

3202.  Mcyfkrt,  Job.  Mattb.  Das  JUngste 
Gericlit  ...  i\\\a  <len  andiicbtigstcn  Conteni- 

fklationcu,  sowohl  niter  al«  nea«r,  doch  ge- 
ehrtcr  A'&tor  nnd  Mftnner  beflchrieben  ...  . 
NUrnbcrg,  1^32,  8o.  — AIho  1637,  1652  (6th 
•d.).  1672.  (46  sb.) 

3203.  Rafkiy  Alb.  Den  himmelske  Ilorredafc, 
dct  er,  dell  ydemto  Dotnmedags  Beskrivclsc, 
item.  Om  det  fevige  Liv  og  om  det  levige 
Dikl.    KtSbenbaffii,  163S,  8*.  —  Ilnd.  1667,  »>. 

3204.  Callztasy  GiKirg.  Liber  de  supremo 
Judicio.  Uelmat.  1635,  4*.  (24  sh.)  — /6iVf. 
1658.  4*. 

3206.  Pfellj  Job.  Indicium  nltlmnm  cnm 
Tabuli8  vneis.    Ursel.  1635, 1643,  8*. 

3206.  B«Izo  {Lat.  de  Baiaclo)^  Carlo  del. 
Do  Jndicio  uuiveriMli  Tractatub.  Neai>oli, 
IMO,  8». 

3906*.  Rittcr,  Melch.     Gericbts-Spiegel,  das 
ist,  klare  Abbildung  des  jUngNten  Gerichts. 
.    BreiMinn,  1043,  8*.  —  Also  Leipa.  1662,  8«. 

3907.  AJbrcchty  Oeorg.  Tuba  norissinia: 
vom  JUngsten  Gericbt  und  Knde  der  Wolt,  in 
oenn  und  siebensig  Predigten.  Nurdlingen, 
1«4S. 4».  —  Also  NUrnberg,  1652,  4<»  (138  sb), 
and  1670,  A: 

3908.  Doaglasy  Lady  Eleanor.  The  Day  of 
JvdgonientM  Mudell.    London?  1049,  4^. 

3200.  fjiidcmaniiy  Daniel.  JUngstes  Gericbt, 
in  etliclicn  8ouu-  und  Wocbentagspredigten. 
MUrnberg,  IMO,  12>.  (26  sb.) 

3210.  Meitucr)  Job.  De  extremo  Judicio. 
Wittcb  1«52,8» 

3211.  Alblnaif  J  Job.  Georg.  JUngstott  Gericbt 
und  ct\-ige8  Leben  [or  trende  dess  ewigen 
Leben!<|.    Leipxig,  1651, 4*. 

3212.  Smith,  Samuel,  Ftcar  qf  PriUUwfU, 
Essex.  The  Great  Assise,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [Four  Sermonx  on  Rev.  xx.  11-15.J 
London,  1055, 12".— 31»t  ed.,  Loud.  16^1. 

3313.  Hlldebraudj  Joacb.  De  extremo  Ju- 
dicio    lielm-t.  1057, 4*. 

3214.  AnitcHwaiiKcry  Job.  C!hrlstoph. 
ChriHti  /ukitiiftiger  Tliron  und  Lohn;  odcr 
eflf  Pix'digten  vouijlingcsten  Gericbt.  Ndrn- 
berg,  1605,  4».  —  Ibid.  1680, 4». 

3215.  Schottcl,  Jtwtus  Georg.  A'orstelluug 
des  jiingMten  Gerichts.  Mit  KnplTern.  Brauu- 
«ch\»eig,  1008, 4*.  — Also  ibid.  1674,  1680,  8*. 
(221  sb.) 

3215*  ^ucnatcdty  Job.  And.  Disqnisitio 
tbcolugioi  do  Die  Pantocritico.  [Resp.  Christ. 
Waltbcr.]    Witteb.  1070,4*. 

3216.  HclllUingeiuler  (ibernaturlicher  Po- 
SAUuen-^bHll,  odcr  traureudes  wundcrliches 
varbnfRigtrH  J ilngstes Gericbt,  worinneu  aller  I 
ProfcsMiouen  .Menscben  . . .  Gebrecben  ... 
dnrcb  den  Lucifer  artig  vor  Augen  gestellot 
und  erxeblet  wcrden.  NUrnborg,  1071,  and 
1674,  12>. 

3217.  Iic  Febvrcy  Hyacinthe.  Traits  dn 
J ugemwit  dernier  ...    .    >M.    Paris, (1071, 

92,)  16W,  4«. 

3218.  Mannly  Giov.  Battista.  II  tribunal  in- 
tolerabile  di  Dio  giudicante  ...  .  Venezia, 
1071,  12«.  — Mllauo,  1672,  12*.  pp.  72,  with 
fnffruTings. 

3210.  I'Wiggleswortta.  Michaell.  The  Day 
of  Douiu :  or,  A  Poetical  Description  of  the 
Great  and  Last  Judgment.  With  a  Short 
Discourse  about  Eteriiity.  London,  107S,  12*. 
pp.  (4),  92.— The  7th  ed„  enlarged.  Boston 
(U.8.),  1751,  sm.  8>.  pp.  104.    MUk 


Beprtnted  (fhNB  the  0th  nl..  of  1715).  Boitsa.  IMS, 
S4*.  -  Sre  the  Ckri^ian  Bxam.  for  Dec  WO!;  V.  &37- 
&40,  for  curious  extnietii  oontaininff  the  plea  of  "le- 
probate  iuranu,"  sod  their  aeoteoee  to  "  the  taalttt 
room  in  hell.** 

3210>.  Cavallcro  de  lala,  Martin.  Ser- 
mones  del  jnicio  Anal  ...  .  Madrid,  1078* 
4f*.  ff.  68. 

3220.  Baldaln,  Gottlieb  {Lai.  Theophilus). 
Vorbild  nnd  Betracbtung  des  letxteu  allgt^ 
meinen  Gerichts  Gottes,  in  fllnf  Predigten. 
Kegeuspurg,  1080, 12*.  (34  sb.) 

3221.  Franclscly  Krasinns.  Die  letxte  Re^ 
cbenschafft  aller Mentfcbeu  ...  .  Ntlrnberg, 
1080,  80.  (87  sb.) 

3222.  Beverley^  Thomas.  The  universal 
Christian  Doctrine  of  tbo  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .    London,  lOVI,  4«.  pp.  38. 

3223.  Porach,  Christoph.  Hertxens-  und 
Gewissenswecker,  in  dreyssig  Predigten  vom 
jUngsten  Gericbt.  Leipzig,  1000,  4*?  (12», 
Georgi;  103  sb.) 

32t».  Parlcharst,  Nathaniel.  On  the  Last 
Judgment;  a  Treatise  on  Rev.  xx.  11,  13. 
London?  1704,8*. 

3225.  Klemniy  Christian.  Grosser  QerichU- 
Tag  auN  den  ortlentlichen  Evangelien.  NUrn- 
berg,  1707,4«.  (143  8b.) 

8226.  Young,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  tbo  Last 
Day.    Oxford,  1718,  8«. 

Numerous  edltiooN  and  tranalalloui. 

3227.  Flinty  or  Flynt,  Henry.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Last  Judgment,  asserted  and  ox- 
plained,  in  Two  Discotirses  on  Romatis  ii.  16. 
. . .    Boston  in  New-England,  1714, 4*.  pp.  it., 

28. 

3227*.  Bnllceley,  J.,  of  Clnrt.  Hall,  Cbm- 
bridgt.  Tbo  Last  Day ;  a  Poi<m  in  12  Books. 
London,  1720,  8*.    BL. 

8228.  Hilly  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1721  f J  4*. 
pp.  iv.,  14.    MHS. 

3229.  NcMrcomb,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angels;  a  Poent,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  Milton  [?J.  Lon- 
don, 1720,  fol. 

8230.  Gengely  Geo.  Tractatus  theologicns  de 
Judicio  universali,  nee  non  dcSignisac  Rebus 

Eroxime  antecedent! bus  Judicium,  item  de 
elms    illud    consequentibus.    . . .     Calbsiii, 
1727,  4».  pp.  174, 10. 

3231.  1¥luclcler,  Job.  Pet.  Sicgm.  Apoca- 
lyptisclif  frOlilicbo  Botscbaft  vom  JUngsten 
Gericbt  nnd  der  darinnen  enthaltenon  Seiig- 
keit  der  Glaubigeu  in  Zeit  und  Ewigkelt. 
Jena,  I7S2, 8*.  — Also  1730,  8*.  (21  sh.) 

8231*.  Balestrlerl,  Ortensio.  II  Giudixio 
universale  proposto  a  considerarsi  per  ciascun 
gioruo  del  mese.    Firenze,  1730, 12*. 

8232.  Hejrn,  Job.  Disputatio  de  Praelndio 
Judicii  extremi  Orbi  Terraniin  i>er  CometaM 
exhibendo.    Brandenb.  1742, 4*. 

3233.  Schnberty  Job.  Ernst.  Gedauken  Yoa 
dom  iilngsten  Gericbt.  Jena,  (1742,)  1746, 4*. 
(33  sh.) 

8231.  Wolftirty  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  deni 
grossen  und  soilennen  Taeo  des  JUngsten 
Gerichtos  auch  noch  einige  BUsse  Statt  finde? 
Jena,  1743,  4«. 

3235.  Heyn^  Job.  Gesammlete  Briefo  ron  dmi 
Cometen,  dor  Stlndfluth,  und  deni  Vorspiel 
des  JUngsten  Gerichts.  Berlin,  1745,  8*.  10^. 

8236.  Anioryy  Thomas.  Eight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  Genci*al  Judgment.  London,  I748» 
8«.  pp.  218  +.    H. 

S2SI.  BacHncr,  Gottfr.  Dass  der  JUngrta 
Tag  und  das  Ende  der  Welt  gewiss,  aber 
noch  lange  ntebt  komnie.    Jena,  1751, 4*. 
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rmLs  dr  ttacnalifteflitHaB  fai  He 
Jodkii.    KiBtoitt,  iaiv#.  (-M  ^.y 

B— M»J<iii.lliirfcinr.    Die 
I  !!■  ih  »  Jiiit— ■■  flMlffcf  !■  f  hi  _ 
Redn  ...    .    Imilw  Mi  Ltipgig:  im, ». 
f»  •h.;— >  Aai^  AMI  (VM,;  ifOw  •»• 

■•ct— ry  rtte);  «r  •■  Aiinm  flvM 
the  ToaW:  •  tmrn  is  Blaak  Tme:  to 
whkb  b  added.  As  (M»  ea  tke  LmC  mj. 

BI«Mnl  Ji%MBt  (Be):  ern  At- 
tend to  riBTttot,  bj  w^j  of  hraUe  or 
TWoa,  tbe  SoImB  rneam ct  the  UM  HBj: 
Ib  »  lltalo|EBe  WlweeB  Two  Priadtf ve  Ckria- 
tiuMBBderFmeeBttaB.  LoBioB,nit,l*.  6dL 

IMS.  OcUvlBt  loin.  tkeDBjoTJodicBeBt. 
A  Pura.  iBtwoBooki.  ...  TWddBd^eor- 
racted.  T^  wbidi  are  warn  added  [Odea,  A.] 
...  .  (l8tcd.ldiBh.nit,S».)LoBdoB,nM» 
••.p^xiL,lli  +.    F. 


aber  daa  Eade  der  Welt, 
Lribm  alter  MiBarhiB  elBe  TervaadelaBi^ 
bea  ietea ;  tob  HfauBel  BBd  Brde  abe 
SeniiditaBK  damthBB  gwacbt  wird. 
tock  BBd  WlMBar,  ITit.  •».  <tt  eh.) 

9m Kraira  Mmm  ntaLMU^  I1U.  DL IM-m. 

ntU.  (GlyrsM,  Robert].    Tlie  Day  eT 
M«.>nl:  a  puetieal  Eaaj.    Tbe  3d  Bd. 

i/. 


bridyr,  (mi.)  nsa,  4>.  pTL  1ft. 
A  flHMalaa  prtn  pMB. 


3U6.  Bally^t  Geom.    Tbe  Dajr  flT  JadgBMOt. 
A  PttMn.    QuBbrMiee?  niT.  4^. 

AI*o  la  tlM  ammWU§9  JWm  J»ii.  UI7.  ••.  I. 


»tf*.  PMt««%  BeOlvr,  J^  Tbe  Dinr  or 
JadicBient:   a  FoeCleal  Xwqr-     Gaaibridse, 

.'OMl  Smitliy  Jtar.  JohB,  ef  Oimpbdtam,  Stat^ 
land.     A  View  of  the  Last  Jadfnnent.  ... 
ISdiubnriEfa,  178S,  8*.  6t.— Aleo  LoodoB,  18M, 
K».  1^47. 1f(*.  2t.  M.  and  U. 

8cc  ifoiKMv  ib*.  for  May.  ITS;  LXVIII.  4n-4n. 

::-247.  Franclay  B.  A  Pix>iu  on  thf  IjtMt  Dny; 
in  r.iitr  Turtrt.    '2d  Kd.    LAindon.  ITSft,  b*.  \t. 

V.zl'.  IPattlna^  Ileinr.  Ebcrli.  Guttlub].  Ein 
I  tvir  Wortc  Hn  viaen  Bericlitiger  tiber  4len 
iKM-lmt  wirlitiKen  Calcnl:  wie  viclftt  Kauiii 
die  Hill  JUnciten  Tage  ror  tiericlit  uti'htfndiMi 
iiutliurndiK  Itodtlrfen?  (In  the  Stuei  Ihrol. 
Jtmrnal,  1707,  X.  902,  IT.) 

In  opiio^ltloe  to  AD  •■■•¥  Im  tb«  RtkhMOMMtigtr. 
1T97,  No.  235.  uhleh  iBAlntUDed  that  a  upaoe  of  uine 
•qaarv  nii!e«  «&■  infllelcot. 

.TJ4>>B.  BoacharlBtv  Jeau  Louih.  Le  jnge- 
nii-nt  di>rni<*r,  pttifmc  en  duiixo  [or  troid?] 
rlinntii  ...    .     PariK,  1806 (or  1  St)9? J,  S».li/r. 

:;.M0.  Kcll,  Carl  Angunt  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Tlieo- 
philuH).  AllKi'meinn  Aiifirbt  der  iStelle  Mntth. 
*Ji>,:'.I  ttiN44l.  niiHdfin  KninmiAtiiich-biKtoriftcbcn 
(icHirlitNpunrttt.  (In  hi*  AnaUkten,  etc.  Bd. 
I.  Kt.  3,  M>.  177-204,  Leipz.  IMS,  6».)    N. 

.V2M).  KIstcmBlcer,  Job.  Ilyazinth.  Wein- 
KHKiiiifci'ii  JcKii  \uni  Gerichtc  Ul»er  JndMa  nnd 
die  \\i-lt.  iifl>»>t  Krklttniug  der  Riide  Marc.  9, 
42-t'.>.  mid  PrUfiins:  der  Van  EM'scben  Uebcr- 
Mity.mm  dus  neuen  Testamenta.  MUnHtor, 
IKItt,  >'».  i>p.  xliv.,  lea 

S2&1.  Ballon^  Iloaea.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in 
tliu  8cc(iud  Univoraaliiit  MeetinK-huute  in 
BtH-.ton,  on  the  EYenIng  of  the  Firnt  Subl»atb 
in  January,  1818.  [2  TheM.  L  7-9. j  ...  2d  llil. 
Ikwtun,  (Utl8»)  1820,  8*. 


1S1&.    Mj  T.  Mcrritt.    Vj  tbe  Aathor  « 

>,[«»,]•».  pp.  M.    A 

IlBKitbj.  A  Yfadkatloa  of 
MB  Opialoa  relative  to  tba  ImI 
It  aad  EBdoT  tbe  World.    Ib  Ab- 

swer  Id  Mr.  BaUoa'a  Beply.  . ..    DHtaB.ML 

•».pp.SI.    BJ. 

t  Bean.  A  Brief  Bartf  to  a 
FteavblH  cathled  a  YiadlcattoB  ...  .  ■■»• 
toB,iMI»18p.ppw«L    jr. 


U^  SBkattt  Bciar.  Aagart.  OoaoMflMk 
riaa  cx^gcCioo^ofEMaticBe  la  eea  kaa  GbrtrtT 
SorBMiBM,  ^i  de  Rcdltn  eiw  ad  Ii  " 
totaro  eC  iadicandi  Pjppalaela  teal 
data  agaat.    leaae,  MM^  •».  pp.  ML 


Pncy'a 

jr. 


iMvlc«a.aMl 
MM..  L  CM.  fn. 

a   Vifkrn.     mj  tbe  Aathor  tf 
Xev.Tork,  ISU,  »>.  pp. «. 


•11«  B.  L. 

;"  otTTwo 


oB  tbeLHi 


Sat 
igaical.    To  wbtcb  are  added  ...  Hi 
LOBOOB,  mSyS*. 

8258.  KaMl«r,  Ladw.  Aagaet. 
Oerlcbta  aad  der  evigea  AaaaObai 
chriatlkte  DCcbtaag.    Kflaigriierg, 
12  pr. 

BmTf  Alex.  Le  JonmaDt  der«l«r.  eli 
A  8a  Mnteti  Uoa  Xtl  ...  .  Ptafai,  MIL 
8>.  pp.l6u 

^mmmmU  John.  A  View  eT  tbe  Ui* 
Jodgaieat  ...  .  4th  Ed.  Loadoa,  (...) 
]83fi,lS»ora4».pp.72.     U. 

:t2&9>.  BIbllacHc  Lehre  (Die)  tooi  iCngrtea 
Uericbt  ...     .    Niimberg,  Itai,  »*.  ((A. 

oJGO.  Tlnlna,  Job.  Ueorg.  Der  Jungste  T)^t 
(•b.  «ie  und  wann  or  konimen  wini?  la 
jibyfiiiirber,  iK>litiM:bt'r  mid  tbeologiachcr 
Ilinsicbt  HUfi  lit-t  Nalur  und  Bibel  tffclirt- 
Zeitz.  IKM,  S*.  pp.  VnL 
'■  l'nimp0rimni."—Brtt»eM. 

32r)0*.  IVclaclv .    Die  Zctt  dea  JOanliB 

Ttiisn.    (.<tinirB  atydifn  r/.  rran§.  GeiMUddt. 
nurtnnb.,  1SS7,  B^i.  IX.  Ileft  2.) 

32G0k.  Pnecjr,  Edward  Bonvfrie.  Tbe  Day  ff 
Judtniient:  a  Irermon  [on  Juel  ii.  11]  ...  . 
Oxford,  l!iS9,  S».    HL. 

3201.  StaiUIng,  AVilb.  Xik.  Das  jangvle 
Gericbt.  Gcdicht  in  fUnf  Gc^Mngen.  Duieel- 
dort  1841, 120.  i  th 

3261».  MaerlccUg  DrOm  (En)  am  Domaiedu. 
<>g  Tanker  om  lilKtHiideu  i  del  tilkomaieBot 
Liv  for  deni  Horn  vundro  rettelig  her  i  Yerdea. 
Stavanger,  1848,  8*.  pp.  36. 

3261^  Ijaat  Jndgment  (The!  A  Poen,  ii 
Twelve  Bookd.  London,  1857.  8*.  PP.  tA. 
//J.  — .New  td.,  ibid.  1862,  8». 

32G1«.  'Walker,  Janiea.  Sermons  prcacbcd 
in  tbe  Cbaiiel  of  Harvard  College.  ...    Bof 


CbaiMil 
ton,  1881, 8».  pp.  ▼.,  307.    H. 
See  9eniioB  XXV.,  oo  •« 


College. 
tbeDay  ef 
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F.— REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  OF  THE  FITTURE  LIFE. 


8202.  Oxananty  Anton  Fotlerigo.  Dante  ct  In 
philoeophie  catholiqne  an  treizi^mc  ni^lo 
...  .  Nouvello  M.,  corrig6e  et  augmcnt^o 
...  ,  ParK  (IMU,)  1846,  8«».  pp.  xlvli.,  495. 
iJ.  — 3»  6(1.,  »6id.  1866,  8». 

On  the  medlBvol  con«t>pttona  of  iiell.  pargaton*, 
and  paradise,  >««  particulnrly  the  chapter  "  Deu 
8oarc«:«  po4tlqae4  de  la  Divine  Comddic."  pp.  324- 
4'i4.  Compare  KopiMh'i  Jfie  gottticMe  Komodig  von 
IkutU.  etc.,  Bcrl.  1842,  S^,  pp.  468-477.     II. 

3263.  l«abltte,  Cliarles.  De  la  Divine  Com^dio 
Avaat  Daute.  {Kevue  de$  Df.ux  Jiondes,l  Sept. 
1M2;  XXXI.  704-742.)    B. 

Al4o  in  the  Frettoh  traaal.  of  Dante  bj  A.  Briieux, 
ParU.  1843,  I'Jf*. 

SaiM.  1¥rlghty  Thomas.    St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
P    gatory;  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purga- 
tory, Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  . . .    London,  1844,  12>.  pp.  xi., 
192.    H. 

A  curious  and  interesting  work. 

9266.  [WbeatoUy  RohertJ.  The  Sources  of 
the  Divina  Comme<lia.  (North  Amer.  Rtv. 
for  Jan.  1847 ;  LXI V.  97-117.)    H. 

3266.  Mllman,  Henry  Hart.  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  ...  .6  vol.  London,  1854-55, 
8».    H. 

On  the  medieval  conceptions  of  bell,  purgatory, 
and  heaven,  see  VI.  428-432,  and  I.  473-475. 


3266*.  Maearlns  Altxandrinm^  fl.  a.d.  373. 
Sermu  <le  Kxitu  Anintse  Justorum  et  Peccato- 
ruui :  quu  tnodu  rieporuntur  a  Corpore,  et  in 
quo  Statu  niancnt.  Gr.  and  Lot.  (In  W. 
Cave's  Sci'iptnrum  EccU».  Hi$t.  Lit.^  Oxon. 
1740,  ftc.  fol.,  1.  268-2fK).)    H. 

Aim  in  Uallaudi  H  BilA.  F«f.  FtUrum,  Tom.  TIL, 
and  Migoe'A  PutroL  Grctca,  Tom.  XXXJV.    JET. 

8266^.  Joanneift  CfnyMostomus^  fl.  a.d.  398. 
De  Futuroruiu  Deliciis,  et  Pra&sentium  Vili- 
tate.     Gr.  and  Lat.    (Opera,  III.  837-343,  ed. 

Montf.)    //. 

Chrjsosiora  also  doseribcs  the  rewards  and  pnnish- 
menL<«  of  the  future  Ufa  in  his  Aircsnesfs  ad  TlUodo- 
rum  Lapmm,  Lib.  I.  cc.  9-14,  0pp.  1. 11-24. 

3967.  Fnrsensy  Saint.  Do  visionibns  Fursei- 
[AngloSaxon.]  (In  Wright  and  HalliweU's 
Reliquix  Antiqutt,  I.  276-282.)    H. 

See  Wright's  St.  Patrick 9  Purffotorif.  pp.  7-10. 
Thi«.  M'rtgbt  remarliit.  "  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest.  oF  the  Western  pargatorj  legends."  Bede 
ba^  given  an  abntraot  of  it  in  bis  Higt.  Beet.  III.  19. 
The  original  narrati\  e  belongs  probably  to  tb«  seventh 
oeniury  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  was  made  bj 
Abp.  Alfrie  la  tlie  tenth. 

8268.  Drlhthclm*  For  his  vision  of  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  paradise,  see  Bede,  Hist.  EcdUs. 
Lib.  V.  c  12.  Comp.  Wright's  St.  PtUrick'i 
Purgatory.,  pp.  17-19. 

aaOO.  HatiOy  or  HettOy  Bp.  qf  Basely  fl.  a.i>. 
811.  Vi^iones  S.  Wettinf.  (In  MabUIon's 
Acta  Sand.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Soec.  IV.  (ii.)  p. 
263,  et  seqq.) 

Also  in  Mignea  l^UrvL  OV.  T89-780.  (B.)  The 
story  is  given  in  ven«  by  WalalHd  Strabo.  8e« 
Uabitlon.  as  above  cited,  p.  271,  ct  seqq.  Deecrlbes 
Ti«ion«  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise. 

3270.  HIacniariiSy  Remen*i$,  fl.  a.d.  845. 
De>  Visione  Bernoldi  Presbyteri.  (O^pero,  Lut. 
Par.  1646,  ful.,  II.  806-809.)    H. 

3S70*.  Vlslo  Carol!  Calvi  de  Locis  Pcenamm  k 
Felicitate  Justorum.  (In  Lenglet  Dufres- 
Hoy's  Reeueil  de  Biuertaiiom,  etc.  1751, 12*,  I. 
1.  184-189.)    B. 

3271.  Charles  II.  qf  Franee^  the  /hi,  a.d. 
884-Vi8.  For  his  vision  of  purgatory  and 
paradise,  see  William  of  Malmesbunr.  De 
Oest.  Reg.  Angl,  Lib.  II.  c.  IIL  Oomp.  wHght, 
M  above,  pp.  30-22. 


3272.  Brandaiiy  or  Brendan,  Saint,  La 
l^gciido  latine  de  8.  Unin(laiiiei4,  avec  une 
traduction  iu^dite  on  prose  et  en  poteie  n^ 
mane,  publico  . . .  d'aprds  Ics  manuscrits  de 
la  Bibliothequo  dn  Roi,  remontant  aux  XI^, 
XII*  et  XIII*  sidcles,  pur  Achille  Jubinal 
...    .    Paris,  1836,  8o.  pp.  xix.,  167. 

On  the  wonderful  voyage  of  St.  Brandao,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  localltr  of  hell  and  paradise,  see 
Wright's  St.  JPatrtek'*  Purgatory,  pp.  91-93. 

3272».  — —  St.  lirandaii :  a  Medieval  Legend  of 
the  Sea,  in  En{;lidh  A'erso  and  Prose.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Wright  ...  .  London.  1844,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  63.  liltrcy  Society's  PuMicatlons, 
Vol.  XIV.)    n. 

3273.  Solar-Iilodh,  11th  cent.?  (Appended 
to  the  Edda  Stemundar  hinns  /^Vtkfa,  Hafni«, 
1787,  e/c.  4*,  L  349-404.)    //. 

Also  given,  with  an  English  translation,  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  Wright  a  St.  Patrick*  Pwrgattirj/t  pp. 
177-185. 

3273>. Les   chants   de   Sdl   (Sftlar   LiAd). 

Pot^me  tlr6  de  I'Edda  de  Saemunt),  public 
avec  une  traduction  et  un  commcntaire;  par 
F.  0.  Bergmaun  ...  .  Strasbourg,  1868,  8*. 
pp.  xii ,  191. 

3274.  Codex  SS^onleuelev  11th  centf  A 
CoUoctiun  of  Angio-Saxou  Poetry,  from  a 
ManuMcript  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English  Translu- 
tion.  Notes,  and  Indexes.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe  ...  .  London,  for  the  Soc.  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  1W2,  large  8».  pp.  xvi , 
646.     //. 

,  For  various  poems  on  the  day  of  Judgment,  the 
state  of  souls  after  death,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  harrowing  of  hell,  see  pp.  32-37,  4i^-M,  74- 
87,  93-103.  367-377.  44>-452,  429-467.  Several  of  tbe»e 
pieces  may  also  be  found  in  L.  ¥.  Klipstein  s  AnaUcta 
AngbhSaxoHica,  Vol.  II.,  New-York,  1849,  I'l*,  and  in 
O.  W.  M.  Orein's  BihUothtk  dtr  mtgtU.  PMBi9,  B<1. 
I..  Goeitingen,  18&7.  8*.    JET. 

3276.  Othlo,  or  Othlonns,  fl.  a.d.  1062. 
Lil>or  Visiununi  turn  suarum  turn  alioruiu. 
(In  B.  Pezii  Thesaur.  Anted.,  Aug.  Vind.  1721, 
fol.,  III.  ii.  .545-612.)    BL. 

Also  in  Migne's  Aifrof.  CXLTI.  341-888.  (B.) 
"  Mentions  no  less  than  seven  visions  of  the  pvaish- 
menu  reserved  for  the  wicked." 

3276.  Alberlcnsy  Oassinensis,  the  younger,  fl. 
A.D.  1123.  Epistola  de  Visione  sua.  Lat.  and 
Ital.  (Appended  to  F.  Cancellieri's  Osserva- 
zioni  ...  sopra  VOriginalitd  della  Divina 
Oommedia  d%  Dante,  Roma,  1814, 12*,  pp.  lol- 
206.)    H. 

Also,  with  a  better  text,  in  Vol.  lY.  of  the  ed.  of 
Dante  publ.  by  De  Romania,  Boma.  1H1&-I7,  4*  {H.U 
and  in  Vol.  v.  of  the  ed.  of  L.  Clardciti,  Flrent#, 
1830,  8*  (B.).  —  Por  an  aoconot  of  the  vision  of  Albe- 
ric  see  Wright's  A.  Patrick  t  Pmrgatorg,  pp.  118-121. 

3277.  Tandalney  or  Tondalna.  Libelliu 
de  Raptu  auime  Tundali  I  et  eins  visione 
Tractans  de  penis  in  |  fern!  et  gaud^s  para- 
disi.  X  p.  or  d.  [Antwerp,  Math.  Goes,  1480 
or  87,]  4«.  (16  leaves,  SO  lines  to  a  page.) 

Scs  also  No.  2089.    "The  legend  of  Tnndala  Is 


fixed  to  the  date  1149  [Grasse  says  llfiO] ;  and  frooi 
the  nnmerotts  coplea  which  remain,  in  Latin.  French 

{,  Daich,  German]  and  English—  Ute  latter  metrical, 
t  most  have  bsen  extremeTy  popalsr."  See  Wright's 
St.  Patrteki  PurgoSatrg,  pp.  39-37,  where  wiU  be 
foand  a  full  aoeonnt  of  the  storv.  Wright  mentlona 
"  a  very  nice  edition"  of  the  fcogllsh  poem,  "  The 
TIskws  of  Tnndale."  published,  with  other  fragmeuts 
of  early  poetry  hitherto  Inedited,  by  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Tambnll,  Bdlnbnrgb,  1843,  8*.  —  For  various  early 
editions  in  otiicr  langusges.  see  Btin,  nos.  I&546- 
U&49.  Tbc  iegmd  is  also  given  by  Vlnocot  ds  Bonn- 
vals  in  hia  SpoaUum  BUIorimU,  Lib.  XXYIL  eo.  »• 
lot.    See  No.  Star 

3278.  Renelaelon  of  a  Mouke  in  the  Abbey 
of  Enishamme  [Evesham]  ...  .  n.  p.  or  d. 
^lOodoiK  mUiam  MaekUniaf  140-?J  4*.  ff. 


cukSf  m.— DcrrrvT 


r  -r  .ri. 


-  C  MH. 


lad  .a*i%«». 


Wie.  /*<^*y.  N  >  H.  u.  IT       H. 

la  tut  iinfjBk.  }<;.  23-901  Trif^  C='^^*  b  Ajbr»- 

;»-«   S  %    :J«S.  X2>1.   X"!:^.    See  h.am  Brs^iO.  «rc 


L.7t. 

IITJ?- 


ici«  Fcrai*    Prccat^brea  pKSJastr?   :7>r^-^ 

TAu/.  /i/.  itltilif.  Pari*.  ISO.  *•.  i^  2>l-^Li; 
»!-«>  pp.  11*^1^4  .     il. 

<!i«cvTcr^d  uz^.'Oi;  ibe  Arrfairr*  •.f  W^orrfSer 
r'Atbedral,  l>j  ^ir  TbovM  P1iillir<pi.  Bart. 
With  aa  hnjAii^  Traiwlatkia.  by  S.  W.  jFis^cT. 
I.oo(l'jct.l^4«.^.  pp.:» -.     S. 

Ua.'7  Ni  e«fii?«  frruitA.     CaB»a  -?  -   a  DepaneA 

wnfii  ^^  X7->X77.    See*  alw  X*.  STT*. 

32^».  Caesarlns  B^$Urbacrmrt4,  fl.  jld. 
mi»  ...  Ihalo^rn*  MiramlorYim.  Trxtcm 
. . .  acmrate  r«-nctJ"Tit  Ja9P|>bn«  Stnujpc. 
2  Tol.    CoUioia^-,   boonae  eC   ibraxe!Ii<s  l^^l, 

See  r«nicv  %r*.j  DiMiacti*  XII.    Tni.  II.  pp.  SLS- 

Kaufamaa  •  t.*fiM^%.;-i..  Cmu*irim*  r*ti  g<irt«rfctfc. 
Cola,  IrSO.  I  •     ». 

S2K2.  Grosft«te«tc,  or  Groathead 

Caplto  ,    }:<   ••  i-r,    /;/>.   -  ''  /,• 

Ni^w  fir-t  iiriijl»-i  fr.-ru  Ir.— i.t-  !  >i<iT;i;i,-n}.ts 
tf  the  1  on;  t<-f-;ith  Contnrv  l.^iit*-  J  I'v  .l.-inu-'* 
OrcLard  Ilalliwell  .  .  .'  Bn\T.  n  Hill.  1-^.*, 
4''   p;..  viii.,  ^'».     //. 

0:/j    Vn  cf>{>ie»    iriotyJ.  for    friiiir   circ'.ati-'Ti. 
"  7L.«  I  :  ' '    I  :<  f*--f-'«  ti-  tru^t  c;    t     :>    ce  >;  1-  n.   iLe 
r'- '.•-i."!''..o-.    irr''i:._t  of  j' <l.Tn»>Ti"..  the /■  ^  •  o*^  f.' a^t  n 
-■  r,  1  :  .r    lor'ji'.'.i-    of    I.»'i1.    -  ffarf'^rt       T^,'    fcr.^.Ei 
«'    i:..'.   c    /■  J    -    {Tf-lu  i.c)    »a»    nrK'.'-a    1%    Argi  - 
Koru.  .11,  i/ut  'io<-%  i.o:  a|>peAr  to  tia^e  t-,-  n  p-b.,--L\i. 

t2fiZ.  VIncentlus  /^Ilomr/'o.fij:  <  Fr.  Vin- 
cent df  lif'iur'iit  ,  fl.  \  r>  V2il.  >|-<-ci)lnm 
HimoriJilf  Viiirentii.  [Vtnice.  141*4  '  fl.  ff. 
(22,.  4:>\(1»..     //. 

rontaiot  man;  curion*  legend*  illu*i.'^ting  ihe 
ri'-'l>«vul  c»  rj<~<'p'loni"  vf  bfll.  purgatorr.  sad  pani- 
ii.".  See  Ub  VII.  r  III;  XV.  c.  62.  XXII.  cc.  Ti 
frr»j»n  dt]ncr*^  Irotn  Lfllj  91.  !M  &•«.  99;  XXIV. 
• '.  4'.*.  aO  iCiiirUM  the  Fai',  1(6;  XXVII.  cc.  hr  *V 
.  '«  «Ti.inl:.l''y  :  X.XIX.  tt.  G-IO.  TLr  work  coucl (.<!■* 
ill  a  tn-.ili«c  oil  lUr  rod  of  th-  world.  tLc  n-^ur- 
fcion.  gtncral  ju'!ginrDt.  ani  future  rcwanls  a!.l 
(>uiilAhtueuU.  For  i>Uicr  legewln  <1  u.  siuilar  carac- 
t'-r.  one  maj  cnn>  !t  the  Legenda  Aurca  of  Jact>!  u« 
d'-  V«jr:igioo  1 15th  cent.  >,  <f  »hith  a  f:o'<l  eiliiioD  baa 
»'«-on  |'U».I  by  nra^-«.  Lip*.  (1H46./  IhoO.  K>;  acd  the 
Fiorettl  di  San  Fratueiro  (14lh  c«ot.».  ff  which  ibere 
arc  nuiner«m>  c-<liti'>ni.  iirly  and  rrc<nt.  A  volume 
erjiiil«4  Ijgendes  de  I  autre  Monde  i*  announced  aa 
aho'ii  to  L«  publUhed  in  Tarii  hy  J.  \.  8.  CoIIld 
de  Piaiicj. 

ttK.>.  Enfl^elbert,  fl.  a.d.  1800.    Tractatas 
de  Statu  Defuiictonini.     (In  B.  Pczii  Bihlio- 
Ui*'cn  nrc^ticn,  Trmi.  I.X.  Ratif>bon«.  1726.  M.) 
Trents   partleularlj  of  the    panUtaments   io   hell, 
purgatnrj.  and  llrotio.     Re««  Acta  Entd.,  1TJ7,  p.  86. 

t2H4   Dante    Alishlerl,    I'iGO-lS'il.      La 

I>i villa  ConiruetJia. 

810 


r^^    cTiaaTert    t.z.    Karl    Gra«I 
T\«ea:  Jot  mSJe.     Lnpcifi.  1M3L  f*. 

irapem  K:»i  c-Z  kri:.'<iie-a 
Lrliazercaera  Tv^r9rL-<r«  ▼««  f%jlalc€k)r»  {£r. 
J .^a  X«T^  Mar.  Jotfrff^  Dake ' fiEBCv  Kjac* cf 
iaxcMT'.  ...  J*  TfTSM^Itfte  Aafl.  3 
Lc^fvicr  1?S5.   Im:>  isa^-^,  «». 


ni^iziT^ 


XctiBsa    £kvT^ 


IP :  «,eia>fli a:  *<•  T«rt.  tiu»  l?». 


S2*7.  Bet^i^GkirazMu  La<rtuyv  Drlladal- 
nrca  tr^-i'^Ir*  c.-ateacra  txrlla  llcTiaa 
C<asair^\  ...  D^<'«-rtaj>mii  ...  .  .Ja  the 
«d.  c4^  Dar.:e  {•al4.  b^  Zatta,  Veal  I7S7, 

*•.  in.  5:-i  -~    //- 

3Sr»  Galraal  HaptomCf  Gtaa  Fraa- 
cr-%.-x\.  tlMk^L  INL!Ojr!Mt  iBl<<rBO  al  CaaSa 
IV  (ieU*  InfrTDO  di  Daate.    |$tt.    £<«  >«^ 

*:«::. 

3S^  Back,  GcwfTM  Hetiri.  TW:<«  4r 
UtteraXoiY  »iir  Dante  el  5.  TbooMt:  dr 
Fetat  de  Pa^ne  de}»aio  le  ymir  de  la  B«r1 
josqa'i  orlni  do  jaj;nneot  dcmirr.  d'affi* 
CM  deax  aateon  ...  .  Ruonu  ISSSt,  i^. 
PPL  9U  C&.  *>. 
32S9.  G««cbcltCari  Friedr.  Daate  AUprbK 
eris  Uutervei<^aiig  fibrr  H'eiticbaiiftrax 
and  Welturduon^  diesswita  and  jnafiU. 
Eta  Beitra^  zur  Ver>TaiMinrsw  der  |!!Wt- 
licfaeo  KcNDi^e.  Beiiia.  IS42,  S*.  mi.  TiiL, 
I7». 

F«r  tke  mastradTY  ««rks  af  Ozaaua.  Lit  Ha. 
aad  tzhen.  «e«  ab*re.  N««^  StSki-tji.  FccaaMi 
eopiccj  a..-<x<«Qi  of  cdi.toi*  atJ  trxBsi^ktaaa*  wf 
Dmie  aal  if  i..-s.rT-aj.\rr  «cr^«  »<-?  C«  ct^^  i» 
Baud?*-  Bi^^irliogr  ./  i  t^amt-i-.a.  i.  i<<z^.  is  i  jc 
Pr4ii>.  l-o-4->.  r-  /f  ».,i  i:.  -  ».;;i.'a*»t  t» 
til*  tjr  Cir:  V  il-.e    L.;-JA    1J;T    *. 

32?->.  GalleviUe.   .  r  GvLlIleviUe,  •.«  1 

lauitif  de,  ri.  A.:  .  lUSO.  Lo  r\  inai.t  <!♦•<  tr>  l« 
1  el  .  .r;au'v>.  Lv  i«:<n:.rr  IH-Ienu.t:c«'  «-"*  Je 
11j.  :r;i;.f  <hir.\t  »ji:--t  ♦n  tu*  Lo  m-^mmI  <ie 
la:.!e  M  j«iirt-r  du  c«  !  |>-.  ijv  tj«r'<  t»>t  «if  iv»*Tr^ 
.«4  iirnr  u  >t;^  ...  J'i  ur  m-:  .j^.'r^  B^irtho^f  ri 

Jr!,jin  Pttit,  ,  I'ari*,  'ii^-,]  4*.  iT.  2HV. 

3-3*1.  ' !-«•   i>t-lfni'.aic«-   de   lauie.      Pan*. 

A.  lVn;n/.  .\i.nl  .'.  14.'-'.  f -1.  flf.  Sti.  BM.  * 
Copy  on  xrlimzi'. 

.\  I  ro*«  Lrati»:alioQ  of  lb*  second  of  tbe  ihrrr  \^' 

gnnii^ta. 

02^2.  [ 1     [The    Pyl^jr*  iiiaffe   of    the    S^^wlf 

Tr:iii>late<l  <»ut  of  Krens^hf  into  Enjfli-vl.e. 
wi;b  .'•unu'what  of  addirifiis.     Kni|>r\iii«"d  «t 


>Vestim*^tre  by  Williaoi  Ca-\ton.  June  G.  Rv-, 

fol.  ff.  llu. 

Reprinted.  "  with  Illarainatioc*  taken  ft^m  the  JI5 
COT'T  io  the  British  MuA-eutu.  Fdited  br  kaiber :c< 
I-cibtlla  Cus!.'  Louvlou.  1-59.  4*.  pp.  xitt  .  fl  *  — 
For  iin  acconn:  of  thi*  cunouf  voru..  w-.Ui  estractv 
B<«  Dibdin'a  7>p.  Anttq.  I.  1  ji-161 

3293.  Suso,  or  Senas,  Iloinrich.  al.«o  railed 
Saiut  Amandna,  IWO ?-i:i66. XX  Bich- 
lein  von  di-r  rwiRi-n  Wfisbtit.  (In  bi^  l^ltn 
und  Schriflfu,  c<l.  bv  >I.  IHepenbix'ck.  > 
Aufl..  Keeen-bnrtt,  IKlf,  8»  )     //. 

Kap.  XI.  and  XII..  pp.  2)0--ilK  treat  "  Vo«  ia- 
merwahJTodru  Wrh  drr  Holie.'  and  "Von  cnBB»» 
aljrcT  Frende  des  Hiniroclrrichu  .^Ive  in  WaclM' 
nagel'a  AlUi0*tt*ckes  Le^thueh.  .*•  An>K  .  ct-H.  ^^ 
888.  {Ha  These  rpmnrk<ii  |a  pas«aee«  ar%>  quisled  ia 
part  in  Ha^enl.ach  »  UUt.  of  Ckritf.  J>octrmt.  \\ 
209.  VIO,  Kncl.  tran»;aiioo. 

32»4.  [Goblua,  Job.],  14tA  cmt.    Do  apiritt 
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83K» 


gwidoniM.    f  D«lf,  14M,J  4».  (15  leaves,  28  lineii 

to  a  pnjce.) 

See  PHtizer,  I.  371  n.  23;  Hoitrop.  I.  n.  468.  Scj 
also  No.  'AKtV.  atiore.  The  death  of  Ouido  or  Ciiy  of 
Aloit  \%  irpretviitcl  ■«  Imrlng  occurred  a.d.  I3'£). 
Bee  Wrigbt  a  St.  7\i/H<:J( «  Purgatoi^.  pp.  i9-47. 

3295.  Am  bone  viveudi  et  luuriendi.    (TuriK, 
Dec.  10,  14»3,]  40. 

3296. Lo  liure  intitule  lart  de  Men  viure: 

et  de  blou  moiirir  ...  .  [Paris,  Anthoine 
Verard,  U96,Jfol.  (192  leaves,  2  col.,  33  lincH 
to  a  page.)     WoodeuLf. 

3297.  The  crafle  to  lyiie  well  and  to  dy<' 

well.  Translated  out  of  FreuMho  int()  ICn;;- 
lysithe  ...  .  [London,  Wynkyn  de  Wortir, 
Jan.  21, 1506,]  fol.     Wjodeuti. 

The  lut  part  of  the  volame  treati  "of  the  pajnoii 
of  hell  aod  of  purf;atorre.  and  or  tbe  joy-i  of  parn- 
djrw. "  The  wwxlcuts  illuvtrathig  the  fomirr  In  the 
Knglikh  translatioQ  arc  described  an  "  frightrullj 
groiemue."  A  curioux  atory  of  a  monk  who  was  en 
traoccd  for  360  jcars  by  the  Btncing  of  a  bird  fnngi'l) 
of  paradL-ie  lii  extracted  by  Dtbdin.  Tfp.  Antiq.  II. 
122.  For  Mumerou-s  editlotiii  of  the  work  la  variou:i 
iangiiagef,  aeo  Bruuct,  Gr:U««.  and  oclicr  biblio- 
graphers. 

3298.  Compost.  Cy  e.st  lo  compost  et  kale- 
drier  des  berjiiers  ...  .  [Paris,  Guiot  Mar- 
chanty  April  IS,  14H8,]  fol.  ff.  90. 

3299. Hero  bogynneth  tho   Kalender  of 

Shepardes.  [London,  Richard  Putuon  f  149-  ?  1 
fol. 

This  verj  carious  work  de«ieribcs,  amoDg  other 
thin;;^.  the  puoiahnienU  of  the  wven  deadly  sins  in 
hell  aji  exhibited  to  LaEar:i9>.  Illustmtcd  by  lenitio 
aoodculM.  S«e  tbe  extracts  and  t!ic«iniilt>»  in  Pib- 
dln'!i  Tgp.  Antiq.  II.  SOT-TiOO;  see  iiNo  ibid.  pp.  -JA5-H. 
536-537,  500  et  aeqq..  for  a  full  account  of  "c-xeral 
editions,  and  coojpare  Lowudc*.  art.  Shepktrd*. 
Further,  one  may  consult  W'arton's  Hi*t.  of  KnfiUsh 
Poetry,  n.  Sflfr-S8».  ed.  18M;  Wright's  St.  PatrMtt 
Purgitory,  pp.  IR7-1G9,  uud,  es(ieciHlly,  Nlsard's 
HlMl9ir*  it  livm popiuLairM,  I.  108-150. 

3300.  Ordlualre(I/)dcMChrefltieu8.  [Rouen, 
Jean  JiicJiard,  about  14IK),1  fol.     IVoodctits. 

8301. ...  TheOnlynaryeof Crystyanyteor 

Crysten  Men  ...  .  [London,  Wjfnkyn  <//• 
Worde,  1502,1  4<>.  — Also  ibid.  1606,  4».  fT.  21 S. 

Fart  V.  of  tne  work  treats  "of  the  paynes  of  holle. 
and  of  (be  Joys  of  pnradyM*,"  tlluvtratcd  by  wood 
cuts.  For  de!«criptions  and  extracts,  jicc  l)nMlii/>4 
Tm.  Antlq.  II.  101-108.  and  his  BlhUomanla.  p.  idS 
(ed.  1811).  There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  French 
orlgiual. 

3302.  Refl^lnaldetusy  or  Ref^lnaldus, 

PetniM.   Speciiluflimlisretributioiii.i.   [LyoiiH, 
149*2,1  4°.  (66  liMvoH,  5^)  lines  to  a  |wi|re,  2  cul.) 
Kunif>raus  editions ;    see   Haiu  and    Panzer,  alio 
BuUttin  <fH  BMiophUe  Bdge,  18C2.  XVIII.  48.  40. 

33na  Gucrino  Mexrnino.  El  LibrodeGver- 
rino  cliianiatu  Menciiino.  [Venice,  Sept.  11, 
141l4«i  fol.  (79  Ie;ivc.-4, 61  linest  toa  piige,  2col.) 
See  Hatn,  u.  HI4I.  For  a  notice  of  nuiuerous  edi- 
ttoua  and  trannLition!*  of  this  populnr  romance,  aeo 
Bninct,  iiiid  Oranse,  I^ekrb.  tlntr  allnem.  lAtrmrgt- 
tchichte.  II.  Hi.  S6H-37i.  It  was  reralBcd  by  Tullia 
d'Araznna.  an  Italian  poetess  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  author  has  been  supposed  lo  t>e  a  Floren- 
tine named  Andrea  Patria,  of  tbe  fourteetitb  cen- 
tury ;  but,  aeoordiug  to  Orasse.  Bottari  has  shown 
that  he  (mn«lau*d  it  fruni  the  Fi-euch.  adding  how- 
ever tlin  part  relating  to  bell,  paradise,  and  purgn- 
tory.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  represented  as  visit- 
ing' St.  P;*triek'«  PnrgBiory  in  Ireland.  See  Dun- 
lop's  UUt.  of  FiaUm,  III.  30.  40,  ed.  1814. 

3304.  SIb>'II«9  BartlioloniKus.  Speculum 
pi'reKriiiarum  quaestiouum  ...  .  [Rome, 
An»;.  27,  14U3«]  4°.  ff.  292. 

Treats  "de  Aniniabus  ratlonaltbaa  In  eoitjancto 
et  separatis,  de  lonemn,  de  Purgatorio.  de  Linibis, 
de  Canipi«i  Rlysiis."  «(e. —  Numerous  editions;  see 
Haln  and  Panzer. 

8306.  Contemplacyou  (Tbe)  of  Synners: 
Eniprented  at  Went  my  lister  by  Wviikyn  «lt' 
Worde  the  x  daye  of  July  ...  .  BI.CCCC. 
Is XX XXIX.  4«. 

Reprinted  by  Hugh  Singleton.  1578.  With  wood- 
euta,  illustraluig  the  punishments  of  hell  and  ibe 
jsgra  of  heavsB.    See  Oibdin's  I^gp.  Antiq.  II.  83,  84. 


3306.  Isyudsay,  or  Islndsay,  Sir  David, 
1528.  Tlie  Dreme,  or  Maivellous  Visioun. 
( Work-g,  London,  1806,  8<»,  1. 186-250.)    II. 

Describes  his  Journey  to  hell,  and  thence  to  hea- 
ven, to  paradise,  and  back  again  to  Scotland.  It  Is 
rrgnrded  as  the  most  poeHcal  of  bis  oompositlooa. 
See  Wartou's  HiMt.  of  Jinffl.  Po*trw,  II.  4a>-44;6.  ed. 
6f  1840. 

3307.  Islbro  de  la  Celositiul  .Icrarchia  y  iiifTcr- 
nal  Labiriutho  metriftk-ado  imi  ntotro  Castel- 
lauo  en  Verso  Huroyco.  .n.  i».  or  d.  [1530?], 
fol. 

3308.  Carlonl  (Lat.  Carlo),  Celio  Socundo. 
PaiMiuilli  extatici  ...  cum  .Marpliorio  CoUi;- 
quium.  n.  p.  or  J>.  [HiUivM  before  1544^1, 
8«».  pp.  200. 

Also  in  the  PcuqutUorum  Tomi  duo,  Eleutheropoli 
IBasell.  1544.8". 

3309. Piti^tjuillus  Ecstaticus  non  illo  prior, 

sed  totus  plane  alter,  anctu.i  &  cxpolitus 
...    .    Oenevae,  1544,  8*.  pu.  257. 

On  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  this 
curious  sstire.  see  CIrmeuL.  Bibl,  cnrieust,  VII.  S70- 
378,  and  Ebert.  n.  15317.  For  n  full  uccniint  of  ib* 
«ork,  with  extracts,  see  ZeiUchr.  f.  d.  kUt.  rhsol., 
18G0.  pp.  588-68i.     H. 

3310.  [ •).    Pasquiuo  in  Estasi  nuovo,  e  molto 

pin  ch'ef  primo;  iurileme  col  viajr^io  del  In- 
ferno ...  .  Koma,  N.D.  [Venice?  about 
1546?],  8<».  (17  bli.; 

3311.  [ ].  Paj»quino  in  a  Traunce.  A  Chris- 
tian and  learntHl  Dialogue  (coutayninp:  won- 
derfiill  and  most  stranRo  newesout  uf  Iloaueu, 
Purpatorie,  and  Hell)  ...  .  Turned  but 
lately  out  of  the  Italian  ...  by  W.  P.  ... 
London,  William  Seref,  y.T>.  4:  ff.  UJ  +. 

Bee  Oibdin's  Tn>.  Antiq.  IV.  2.0-2-.'!.  A  0«i-mtm 
translation,  m.p.  1^;  JVe»»cA.  n.i*.  1547. 

3312.  Crowley  (Lat.  Croleu«)y  Robert. 
A  Metrical  Sermon  on  I'leaNure  and  Pain, 
Ileaueu  and  liell  ...     .    London,  1551. 

3313.  Mnacnlasy  Andreas.  A'om  Ilimniel 
uud  liolle.    Frankfurt,  15^9,  4*. 

3314.  Chjrtreeua  {Ger.  KochHaff),  David. 
Libellus  de  Morte  et  Vita  .Etenia  ...  .  Wit- 
tebergie,  (1581,)  1083,  8«»;  Koatochii,  1690,  »•; 
Lips.  1591,1619,  8». 

"  Btafans  libellus."— IFalck.  See  also  Joh.  Fabrl- 
eius,  Bht.  Bfbl.  fabric,  VI.  4»4.  495.  A  Genmmm 
translation  bv  A.  Pctlliz.  Wlttenb.  1J82,  K>.  and 
another  br  H.  Batel,  Berlin,  1^90,  8":  DanUh, 
Klubenh.  l!>9l.  8". 

3315.  Isaiurentiua,  Joh.  De  Animabus  Plo- 
rum  et  Impiorum.    Ilafnia>,  1587. 

3316.  IVlllStrap,  Peder  Jenssen,  Bp.  Uu- 
dervii.«ning  oni  det  &vige  Liff  oc  DSu.  Ki<^ 
beiihafn,  1587,  8« 

3317.  Neandery  Michael.  Menschen-Suiegel, 
das  ist  von  den  Mcnschen,  vor  dem  Fall,  uarli 
dem  Fall,  vuiid  irer  Seligkeit,  woriuii  Kie 
stohet,  . . .  von  dor  ewigen  Wonueu,  vou  dor 
Ilellen.    Wittenberg,  1588,  8». 

Also  Lelpz.  1905.  ffi;  l^i.  li«  (14  sh.);  Nartib. 
1G98, 12" :  and  "  nebst  Uornay  Todea-Betracbtungen," 
Sorau,  1737,  BP. 

3318.  PctluSy  I^nr.  Vinea  Domini,  cum  br«vl 
Descriptioue  8iu:ramentorum,  et  I'aradlsi,* 
Limbi,  Purgatorii  atquo  Inferni.  Venetili, 
1588,  8". 

3319.  Rlngwaldty  or  Rlnf^c-vraldy  Bar- 

thol.  Christliclic  Warnung  des  trewen  Eck- 
harU.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1590,  S*.— 
With  the  <v</e:  —  Beschreibung  des  Zustandet 
im  Iliuimel  und  der  Ilellen,  saoipt  aller  Go- 
legeuheit,  Frendeund  WunnederUottaellgen, 
audi  Ach  uud  Weh  der  Verdampten  . . .  oneti- 
bahret  von  dem  trewen  Eckhardt,  so  xwtwu* 
Tage  und  swo  Nacht  in  seiner  Krauklieit  im 
Qeiste  verzuckt  gelegeu.  Mit  21  Kupfern. 
Ilamburg,  1696,  8*. 

Also  (bid.  1001.  00,  1802:  Fninkf.  a.  d.  04«r.  VSM, 
IftU,  8",  and  many  other  editioas. 
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S320.  Hartmani&f  Joh.  Sine  newe  aassbUn- 
digc  sehr  i»cbUne  und  dorchaus  chri^liche 
(^inUdia,  vom  Zuatande  im  Ilinimcl  und  in 
der  IlWIe.  Magdeburg,  1600,  S«.  — >  Aufl. 
KOnigHberg,  1G4d.  8«. 

Kounded  on  the  work  of  RiagwAldi.  No.  3319. 

33'20«.  Bosquler,  or  Botchler,  IMiilippe. 
Orbis  Terror,  seu  Conciouuni  de  Finibus  Uono- 
runi  et  Maloruni  Libri  duo.  Duaci,  IttOS,  8«. 
pp.  766. 

A321.  Maycry  John.  A  Fourefold  Resolution 
. . .  describing  I.  the  World  tif  Wickednesse 
and  Miserie,  II.  the  World  of  Gl<»rvand  Wise- 
(lonie  vnscarchablc.     London,  ]ttOtt«  S". 

3322.  "Welhe,  or  IVeyhe,  Kb*  rhard  von. 
Meditamenta  ...  de  Mono  vera>  Vita%  beatie- 
que,  a  ternKuuc,  et  Malo  Infcrui  ac  (jeheuna*. 
Franci)furti,  1611. 

3322*.  Flnck,  Casp.  Kurzer  ...  Bericht  von 
deni  JUngdteii  Gericbt,  ewigon  Lebon  und 
II5lIe.    Glet^seu,  1615,  4*. 

3322>>.  Arnoulz,  Francis.  Les  menreilles  de 
I'autro  inondf,  contenant  lea  horribles  tour, 
niento  de  Teufer,  et  les  admirables  joyes  du 
panidi8  ...    .    Arras,  IttlO,  S". 

"  Urn  BinguUer,  datii  Icquel  m  trouvent  des  pas- 
sages tr^  b\tarTT%."—Bruuet.  See  an  extract  to 
Curiotitf*  thiolftffijuea,  Pariii.  1861.  18°,  pp.  34»-S&l. 
Other  edtlioDi  iQ  lt{25.  16-.!6,  l&SO.  1644.  1683. 

33*23.  Dcniton,  John.  A  Three-fold  Reaolu- 
tioji  . . .  describing  Earths  Vanitie,  Hels 
Horror,  Heaven:)  Felicitie.  4th  Ed.  London, 
1616,  8o.     BL—bth  Kd.,  1630. 

A  Germuin  trauaUtion,  Baael.  1689.  8". 

3324.  Hlntmelflreafl  und  Ilellcnpeln  in 
einer  . . .  Cuniiklie.  Allen  froniuien  Hcrzen 
zum  Trost,  alien  Gottloaen  sum  Hchrecken. 
Altenb.  16]fl,  8«. 

Pounded  on  the  work  of  Ringwaldt,  No.  8319. 

332.5.  Decker,  Thomas.  Hid  Dreame:  in 
which  . . .  the  great  VolumcH  of  Hfrtven  and 
Hell  to  him  were  opened,  in  which  he  rea<l 
many  Wonder  full  ThingM.  London,  16*20,  4o. 
pp.  vi.,  37. 

A  reprint.  Uniitcd  to  'M  cupics,  Load.  1860.  40. 

XV2(i.  Drcxcllus*  Ilicromia.s.  Di' ."Ktcrnitate 
C<)iiHid«r:itioii<'M  ...  .  I'or  itiiphaolcni  SadK.*- 
runi,  Iconibiis  uii>'t«?  ...  .  Moiiiichii,  1620, 
120.  pp.  484  -i  . —  I.tl.  2d;i,  correctiiT  ft  lotni- 
plctior,  ihul.  1G2-J,  \y. 

Between  the  jc.ir«  1628  and  16»2  frn  editions  of 
this  work,  oompri:iing  13,000  copies,  wt-re  primed  at 
Munich  alone,  not  rcckoulug  tbo><^  Iroin  ilie  pie'-a  of 
Coin«.*liu4  Lcy»cr.  who  publUhnl  :V.i>0  iiii>ies  of  tbo 
Latlu  text,  and  4'..t)0  of  a  Gern>aii  lraii!«latiiTi.  The 
whole  iiumlier  of  copien  of  the  muiou-*  practical 
works  of  I)i-c.\eliu4  puljliiihed  al  Munich  from  h'>M  l>* 
1642  wan  170,71)0.  See  Backer.  I.  •275.  ?Tfi.  Hisidei 
thcne,  very  numerous  t-d"*.,  to  nay  nothiut;  of  trnn'^la- 
tlons.  were  printed  at  Cologne.  Douty.  Antwerp,  etc. 
Englith  iranslation."*,  bv  Ralph  Wintcrton.  Cam- 
bridge. I»i32,  16J0.  and  Lofulou.  17«JJ.  IJ";  by  8.  Dun- 
ater.  ImuA.  1710,  h".  (.p.  '.'SI  -J-  (f.);  t\  now  cd.  ibid. 
1844,  »m.  8*'.  —  ticrman.  nci-  aSo\t  ;  ;iIvo  Colin.  1688. 
12®.  —  Ihitch,  Lo%cn,  Ii;-.!5.  —  PoUth.  Kinkow.  1626,  8". 
—Itedian,  Roma,  ie:t9,  Icoi,  Ir*.  Welsh,  bj  E.  Lewis, 
Rbydycben,  1661.  ho. 

3327.  Roa,  Martin  de.  Del  estado  de  lus 
bienavi-ntunulo.s  vi\  el  rielu.  dt*  los  iiiflos  en 
el  liiiibu,  (le  Ins  c«JMileii!idiw  on  ol  infierno,  y 
dcste  luundo  (U>.'«pui-H  del  diu  del  jiiicio  uni- 
versal. Sevilla,  1624,  ^**. —  Al.so  IJarcelona, 
1631,  Ko. 

A  Portuguese  translation.  Llsb,  Id-H*.  12<»;  Prtnck, 
Lyon.  1631.  K'.  pp.  391  -f  ;  Vvtch.  Antwerp.  16.';9,  1.*"; 
Italian.  \L-a\cL'.  1672.  12".  '' Tralld  curieux  et  fort 
sioguiicr.   —De  Bure. 

S327*.  Engelbrecht,  IIan«.  Wahrhaftipe 
(ie-<ifht  mid  Gescliicht  voin  Himmol  und 
lliillc.  N.p.  [BniunHcbwiMg],  1625,4'».  —  Und. 
HUO,  40;  .\nistcrdani,  lOW,  4°. 

Sof  Adeliing'a  Getchichte  der  mensrIUichen  Sarr- 
heit.  IV.  .'^-48. 

SSJ'n   Rowlanda,  Samuel.    Iic;vvens  Glory, 
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seeke  it;  Earta  Vanitie,  6y«  ft;  Hells  Horror, 
fere  it.    London,  162H,  8*.    BL. 

3329.  Camas,  Jean    Pierre,  Bp.   of  BiUey. 

Crayon  do  r^ternit^.    Douai,  IttSl,  ^.  —  AIm 

Koti^n,  1632,  8*.  pp.  539. 

An  EngHiMk  translaUon,  by  Wm.  Care,  Dovay,  MSS, 
W. 

3330.  Drexellus,  Hieremias.  Tribunal  ChriiK 
ti  sett  Arcanum  et  singularccfuusvis  Hominia 
in  Morte  Judicium.  ...  Monachii,  16S1, 1^. 
—  Duaci,  1(134,  'IV^.  pp.  378,  ff.  3. 

Other  edltioDR.  TransLitlons  into  German,  Dmtek 
(16S&).  PMUk  (1637).  and  Italian  (1643). 

3331.  Crauscliwltz,    or   Crusckiivltx, 

Adam.     Ili.stonsohe  Beschreibun;;  des  cwigen 
Lebens  und  dcr  Hiillo.    Jena,  10A3,  %•. 

3332.  Nleremberg,  Juan  Ensebio.  De  U 
dlferencia  do  lo  temporal  v  eterno.  Madrid, 
(104^)?)  IttIO,  4*'.  — 14*  im  predion,  ibid.  167i. 
4'>.  pp.  447  +. 

Numerous  later  edition*.  "  Libor  auro  contra  aeii 
caruy."—  Antonio.  It  has  been  tmntlnt'd into  Latin. 
French.  It'iUan.  Rtigliih.  Dutch,  Arabic,  etc..  and  is 
said  10  have  Ikcen  iho  foundation  of  .lerenij  Taf  lor^a 
Contemplation*  on  the  State  of  Man. 

33.33.  Chemnitz,  Chri.otiaii.  Gotttsceliges 
VergisH  niein  niclit,  in  etlicben  l*redigten 
vom  JiingNteu  Gericht,  ewigrn  Verdamniai, 
ewipeu  Leben  und  neligen  Todtesfithrt.  Jena, 
(lOitt,)  16tU,  40.  (44  sh.) 

3334.  Bartoll,  Danielle.  L'cteniitjL  consi* 
gliera.  Venezia,  1050,  I2f>.—  Ibid.  (1663,64. 
67,  64,)  1666,  12«>,  pp.  331  +,  and  wiany  other 
editions. 


A   Latin  translation,  Boamita*.  I6&3,  8^: 

Paris.  1688.  12>*. 

3335.  [Ho^irell,  James].  The  Vision:  or  a 
Dialog  between  the  Soul  and  the  Bodie. 
Fancied  in  a  Morning* Dream.  . . .  London, 
lft51,  am.  12«»or-24o.  ff.  4,  pp.  176.     G. 

3336.  Hall,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Great  M.ysitery 
of  Oo<lline8»  ...  .  Al*o  the  Invislbli-  WorW 
discovered  to  Spiritual  h^yes  ...  .  In  Thitre 
Books.   lx)ndon,  165*i,  12«.  —  Keprinted  fur  W. 

Pickering,  ibid.  1^47,  21'.  pp.  xvi.,  2 -.s.     //. 
Book  II.  treats    'Or  tli-    S^uN   of   M,-MPd   Mra : ' 
Book  III.  ••  Of  ihi-  Di'viU  ;.n.|  .'Mnii..-I  .S..!;:*.  " 

3.^.37.  Ltove,  Chri.-stopLcM.  HiMvtns  (IJorv. 
Htll.«*  Terror  ...  .  London,  1«,)3,  4«».  —  AIjw. 
ibid.  lf',,5K.  4°.  and  1679.  So.  |>p.  :Uio    4-.     [\ 

AUo  in  his  H',)rA.<.  Dnlry.  lf¥X>.  H>'.  Vol.  I.—  A  />v(cA 
trnn-«!fitio'i.     •  H<!rlj  kh«.\vd   de*    Iki  ■•  U  m   .'«<-l>  ik 
kelvkhtM.l   dor    Hclle,'     Amst.    1659,  S".  and   Sotiek. 

'.VXV<.  Kedd,  Jmlorus.  »Spit>g»'l  jler  Ewigkeit. 
Ingol.><talt,  I«o4,  4". 

3a"l».  Masenlue,  J;\r.  Snrcotis.  Carmen,  oti 
^Hrcutlit'o  . . .  lu.uvi'lh'  edition  avec  la  trxiluo- 
tit»n  fianyoirte  par  lablie  Jo«.  Ant.  K.  Dtnoa- 
art.  Paris,  17.'»7,  1J»  —  A  b.-tttT  <sl.,  withoal 
thf  trannlation.  Londini,  1771,  12". 

First  puM.  in  M.-i«fuiii.s  ■«  PrUctrtm  Etoquentia  K- 
gatce.  Par*  II.,  Colon iar.  1664,  1:^'  The  po-ia  vm» 
nindc  faniriui  by  \Villi:im  L->ud'-r,  who  founded  ui>ea 
it  n  charge  of  plui{ii\ri«im  u^.tin^t  Mj)t<«n,  fmcD  its 
resomtJauce,  in  «(inic  n-sixrtK,  to  Par"dUe  ImA.  It 
ha.<t  beeti  translated  into  Oerm^^n  and  Italtan. 

3a*0.  'Wella,  John.  A  Piosix^ct  of  Eternity: 
or.  Man's  ICverhu^iting  Condition  opened  and 
applycd.     Loiulon,  IttoS,  sm.  8«>. 

3341.  Coppin,  Richard.  Michael  oppojiing 
the  Dra!;oii  ...  Shewing  the  i^aint;*  Kter- 
nal  Glory  over  the  Serpent.-*  Misery.  ... 
Proving  what  is  0<m1,  and  Devil;  ...  HeaTeu, 
and  11(11;  .^ulvation,  and  Damnation  ...  . 
Lontlon.  l«r)9,  40. 

Ooppin  w««  a  UiiiversalUt.     Se«  No«.  ST«-^'»'RS»' 

3342.  Svrlnnock,  George.  Ovpai^  «*» 
Taprapov,  Heaven  and  Hell  epitomixerl;  th» 
true  Cliristiaii  characterized  ...  .  LocdoD, 
1059,  iifi.  —  Ibid.  1063.  4«. 
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SM3.  Ijasaenlnsy  Job.  H{mmel»-Fread  und 
UOUeu-Loid.    Nurnberg,  16(1*2,  ia<>.  (16  sh.) 

3344.  Mlltoiiy  John.  Paradiiw  Loat.  A  poem 
written  in  ten  Books  ...  .  London,  i(Nt7« 
4*.  pp.  342. — 2d  ed.,  in  twelve  Books,  Lond. 
1874,  8«. 

Translated  iDto  Latin,  Fnnch.  ttaUatt,  PortumuM, 
Dutch.  Qerman.  Daniak.  SvtdUk.  Icelandic,  Mr«l«A. 
MtuttiaH,  aod  Armtnian. 

3315.  Tleroir,  Michael  Christian.  Evange- 
lischer  Ilimmels-Saal  und  lIUUen-Quaal.  Leip- 
zig, ltt70  [or  1677  ?  J,  12>.  (44  sh.) 

33to.  Klemm,  Christian.  Das  allerschreck- 
lichate  und  das  allertrOstliche  IL,  dan  ist, 
Httlle  und  lllmmel.  Dresden,  1(S77,  4o.  (6 
•h.) 

3847.  S«ub«rt,  Juh.,  Ute  younger.  Palaestra 
theologico-philolugica  ...  .  Altdorfii,  1678* 
4». 

Coauiolng  canajii  "  Dc  Beadtndinc  A  DamoaUona 
.   Mtienti,"  "  Oe  Purgatorlo, "  «fe. 

3347*.  Maloblczky,  Joh.    Domus    ^Eterni- 
tatis  beatie  et  inreliciB,  hie  omnibus  eli^enda, 
ibi  omnibus  iuhubitanda.     Friigir,  1680, 12°. 
Tr»o»ljated  into  Foliah  and  BokemiiaH. 

3318.  Good^vln,  Thomas,  D.D.  A  Discourse 
of  the  Punishment  uf  Bin  in  Hell :  demon- 
strating the  Wrath  of  God  to  l>e  the  imme- 
diate Cause  thereof.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  Glory  fur  the 
Spirits  of  Just  Men  ufion  Dissolution.  Lon- 
don, 1680,  8«.  pp.  047  +•     U. 

3348*.  [Iiarkin,  George].  The  World  to  Come. 
The  Glories  of  Heaven,  and  the  Terrors  of 
HelL,  lively  displayed  under  the  Similitude 
of  a  Vision.  By  G.  I..,  ^tAaa^pwiro  (  ?  mu  in 
NoUi  and  Querie*].  London,  (about  1600,} 
1711.  — Also  Sunderland,  1711,  V29. 

ThU  work  bu  been  wvenil  time*  fraudiUeotlj  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  John  Bunjan.    See  NoU» 
'  queriu,  III.  70,  89.  2W.  467 ;  IV.  IW. 


3848^.  Alvarez,  Luis.  Ceo  dc  gra9a  e  inferno 
Cttstozo.     Evora,  1602,  8*.  pp.  404  +. 

3340.  Sberlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Practical 
Discourse  concerning  a  Future  Judgment.  ... 
London,  1602,  8«>.  pp.  641  -}-.  H.  —  bth  ed., 
ilnd.  lrtV9;  12th  ed.,  1749;  18th  ed.,  Glasgow, 
1761, 1>. 

A  FretuM  tranalalion,  Amat.  1896, 8*,  etc.  ;  German, 
LAbock,  1717.  1743,  ff>. 

3850.  Reallte  (De  la)  des  blens  et  des  maux  Jk 
Tenir,  contre  les  sceptiqvos  et  impies.  Koter- 
dam,  1603, 8». 

3851.  Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  the  State  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  Come.  . . .  The  7  th  Ed.  Loudon, 
(....)  1707,  8».  pp.  248  +.    //. 

3851b.  Bcrnardet,  Manoel,  1644-1710.     Os 

ultimos  fins  do  homem,  saWa^ao  e  condena^^ 
eterna.    Lisboa,  ( )  1728,  4«. 

3352.  Sho^ircr,  John.  Treatise  of  HoaTen 
and  Hell;  or,  the  Unchangeable  State  of 
Happiness  or  Misery.    London,  1700,  8<». 

3353.  Connov,  or  Conuoven,  Christian 
Vrledr.  Gedancken  vom  ewigen  l>ben,  und 
der  Quaal  der  Verdammten.  Wittenberg, 
I702,8».  (13sh.) 

3354.  Sherlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Happiness  of  Good  Men,  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 
World.  Part  ].  Containing  the  Proofii  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Immortal 
Life.  ...  London,  1704,  8».  pp.  (8),  502.  //. 
—4th  ed.,  Ufid.  172«,  «•;  another  e<l.,  17eO,  8». 

A  Freneh  transljiUoo,  Amat.  170R,  17a&.  1739,  I7&5. 
f.-OeniM*.  Leiptiic,  1746,8*;  Lbbeok,  17S6.  8".— 
Alao  iraaiUated  into  Dutch. 

S855.  [Layton,  Henry].  ObMnrations  upon 
»  TreatiM  intitled,  A  Diicoone  ooDcerni&g 


the  Happiness  of  Good  Men  in  the  Next 
World.  ...  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  [London? 
1704fJ,  40.  pp.  115.    H. 

3356.  Coret,  Jacques.  La  maison  de  I'eter- 
uit6  (luverte  aux  vertueux  et  aux  pecheurs. 
...    Tomel.-IV.    Li^^'e.  1705-07, 10*. 

Theae  vol*,  contain  tbc  BtreuHU  of  tbo  author  for 
the  ycara  166i  to  1707,  hicluaive.  For  the  contents, 
whloh  are  cnrioua,  ave  Backer.  I.  214-216. 

3357.  [Nlcholaouy  Henry].  A  Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  concerning 
the  Present  and  Future  State.   London,  1705, 

80. 

3358.  Bonlller,  Renaud.  Coniddurations  sur 
la  certitude  et  sur  hi  grandotir  des  recom- 
penses et  des  peineM  du  ninudc  ^  venir,  tirto 
des  Merits  de  cinq  cel^bres  auteurs  Anglois 
[Wilkins,  Bates,  Tiiiotson,  Scutt,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .    Rotterdam,  1700,  8o. 

3359.  Boston,  Thomas.  Human  Nature  in 
its  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity. 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  aud 
Consummate  Ilappiuess  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Discourses.  ...  The  25th 
Ed.  . . .  Edinburgh,  (Ist  ed.  1720,)  1779,  12*. 
pp.  xvi.,  436.    H. 

A  Dutch  translation.  V  druk,  Gronlngen.  1847,  8>>. 

3360.  Guamady  Alexandro  de.  ElevQafi 
entre  o  hem,  e  o  mal  eterno.     Lisboa,  1720, 8«. 

3361.  Reynolds,  John.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  State  and  (Ecoiiouiy  of  the  Angelictil 
Worlds.     London,  1723, 8o.  pp.  xi v.,  315.    A. 

3362.  Yonng,  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetical 
DeHciiption  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  London, 
1731, 120. 

336:).  Ewald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XXII  Betracb- 
tuugen  von  Himmel  und  Httlle  ...  .  Bre- 
men, 17t4,  8o.  (70  sh.) 

A  Dutch  translation,  AnuC  178fM6.  8^. 

3364.  1¥«lkllu,  Jon.  De  Statu  Animae  hn- 
manae  ejusque  Felicitate  vel  Infelidtatc, 
poet  Solutionem  a  Corpore  suo.  [Jiesp.  Peter 
Aef.J    Lund.  1785, 4o.  (3i  sh.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melchior  Gottlieb.  Stimmen 
der  Ewigkelt,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  .  Bree- 
Uu,  1737,  8».  (50  sh.) 

3366.  Ije  Pelletler,  Claude.  Trait6  des 
recompenses  et  des  peines  6ternelles,  tir4  des 
livres  saints.  Paris,  1788,  12o.  — /5u/.  1747. 
12". 

3367.  Jephson,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Importance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Retributions  ...  In  Throe  Dis- 
courses.   London,  1742,  8*. 

3368.  Kdplcc,  Adam.  SchriftmMssige  ErklM- 
rung  der  wahrhaftigeu  Erscheinung  Samuelis 
nacb  seinem  Tode  ...  uebst  einem  Anhang 
wabrhaftiger  Oeechicbte  von  einigen  ert^chie- 
nenen  Geistern  nacb  dem  Tode  . . .  wocu  nuch 
einige  ErOffnungen  von  dem  Ztistande  der  see- 
ligen  Seelen,  und  auch  von  dem  Zustande 
der  A'erdamniten  ...  mitgetheilet  werden. 
2*  Anfl.  (Frankf.  u.  Leipz.  1744,)  Prenzlau, 
1745,  8o.  (16  sh.) 

The  autnor  ia  a  follower  of  Sohwenkreld  and  Dis- 
pel. 

3360.  Olearlna,  Benj.  Cbristoph.  Gedancken 
Ton  der  Natur  der  Auaerw&hlten  und  Ver- 
dammten nacb  der  Auferstehung.  Jena, 
174H,4o.  2gr. 

3369*.  Hereafler;  or  a  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Place  and  Nature  of  lleaveR 
and  Hell.    Manchester,  1752,  8*. 

3370.  Goexe,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betrarhtnngea 
Uber  den  Zustand  der  Welt  tind  der  Menscben 
nacb  dem  jUngsten  Gericlite,  in  einigen  heili- 
gen  Reden  ...  .  Breslan  und  Leipiig,  1758. 
»•.  pp.  9«.— »  Aufl.,  17r4. 

Bw  KniA's  Ntmt  l%toL  BikL.  176*,  IX.  306-611..  A 
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SSri.  "WmterU^mMmf  TlwaHa.     Four 
OHMUi;  the  tlire«  Int  mi  the  Neco«itir  Ibr 
Mid  Natare  of  a  I'utim  State  of  Rcfwarda 

■  and  PoulshBieiit*;  the  hut  a  ViiDenl  Sermon. 
London,  17M,  8>.  U 

072.  rSKredcmborf  f  Emanoel].  De  Ooelo 
et  Mut  MiraUUbuB,  «t  de  Inferno,  ex  AudiUs 
AVlaii.    Lomlinl,17H,4*.pp.'Zri 

An  WmfUA  tnMlatlM  of  Bvtdeaboiiri  ItmUIm 
MBovruluc  HeavtB  aad  tUH,  with  •  rrcfeoa  by 
TbMBM  Iihrtlf7.  «m  pnliL  la  171H:  rcprtniad  fior 
th«  gwedtubwrg  Bootet/.  LteJ— ,  IMP,  y.  Tkanrar* 
«ikcr  vcrsiOM  by  John  ClewM,  lij  8«macl  X«M* 
(riprimtcd.  H«v  Y«rk.  U67).  sad  by  fUBinel  How* 
(Lend.  IIAT).  An  AaMrieao  ad.  nf  Clowes'M  trana- 
taUoo.  rtvlMd  aad  eoirw.Ud,  w««  pubL  ia  Ittf : 
mure  tberoughlt  r««lMd,  AUd  one  tbird  tmiwlatcd 
antw,  Bostoa.  ICIT,  11^.— A  Omrman  iraa^lAtloo.  bj 
J.  0.  LcBi.  Lrlpi.  1715,  fl^ ;  by  L.  HoQiker.  Outiea- 
btrg.  I8W.  r:  "•nUMhto  wMicMrva,'*  by  J.  F.  I. 

TafU.  Tublogm,  U6I.  •> Amc*.  by  A.  J.  Per* 

BMy.  B«rlla.  17M.  •>:  by  J.  r.  Meet.  r«rii.  Mlf, 
r .  by  J.  V.  fC.  Le  Bwa  daa  Oiujk.  8t.  AHiaad. 
laM,  »>.  -  SmtHtk,  Upiri.  S.  Buokbolm.  U48,  H*. 

S8T8.  OrtOBf  •'ob.  Three  Dlacoureee  on  Eter- 
nity, and  the  Importance  and  Adrantage  of 
tooking  at  Eternal  Things.  [On  2  Cor.  iv.  18.1 
1764. — AIM  Newbnrjport  nUtm,],  1806,  24*. 
pp.140.    li. 

074.  Collcttf  J.  Three  Dieoonraee  on  the 
eoTeral  Estates  of  Man,  on  ^arth.  In  Heaven, 
and  Hell ;  deduced  flrum  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion.   London?  1774»8>. 

tS76.  Stretchy  L.  M, ...  The  Influence  of 
Conscience,  and  the  G^-edibilltjr  of  a  Future 
State  of  Hetribution  considered.  Winchester, 
17M,  4*.  2s, 

3376.  OnvHcry  Lodw.  Benj.  Hinsichten  auf 
die  Kwigkeit.  2  Theile.  Cliewen  [Marbnrgrj, 
(179i,)  UttS,  8>.  1  th, 

Tbe  ed.  of  1718  ooalatas  a  lUb  of  ths  satbor.  by 
B.  K.  TM  Btnkaabsrg. 

3377.  IjfidclMy  Christoph  With.  Zn  Augs- 
burg ini  JiUir  1794  gdialtene  Predlgten:  Eine 
Vergleichung  zwischen  dem  gcgenwJlrtigen 
und  dom  luKunftisen  Leben  des  Menschen 
...    .    Aug»burg,  179ft,  8*.  pp.  72. 

.t378.  IVhlteley,  Jtweph.  f  I^izc]  Emmiva  on 
tho  Advuiitii^^oH  of  Ki'velattuii,  tiio  Itcwards 
of  Eternity  ...  [etc. J.     Londun,  1HI6,  b«. 

3:)TU.  JLonsdale,  Julm.  Tliv  Tftitimonieii  of 
Niiture,  Ki'ii^oii,  and  Keveliitiun,  ri>.iptK;tini;  u 
Futuru  Judi(UK>nt,  plainly  Kumnit'd  up;  in 
Four  DiscourtWH  ...  .  London,  1M21,  i^".  pp. 
7«.    (J. 

"Able  and  eloquent.'  —LnmdtM. 

33S().  Irvlnf^,  Kdward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
Uc»d,  Four  orationa.  For  Judgement  to  Come, 
an  Argument,  in  Nine  Parta.  ...  Loudon, 
1823,  S".  pn.  xii.,  648.  //.—3d  e<l.,  ibid.  1824, 
8».  —  Keprintcil.  New-York.  1826,  8«.     If. 

Sffi  Blacheood*  Ed.  Mag.  for  Sept.  IbU;  XIV. 
St6-SJ3. 

3381.  Pollolc,  Robert.  The  Course  of  Time; 
a  IVkuu,  in  Ten  liooka.  . . .  Edinburgb,  1827, 
l'2o. 

The  ZlKt  ed..  Edinb.  1857.  —  Ree  •  rrvlvw  (br  An- 
drvwn  Nonoii)    in  ibe  Ckrittian   Etam.  for  March. 

ia2>;  vi.Ha-100.  a. 

■3382.  Hndson,  Charles.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addresHtHl  to  Hev.  Ilunea  Ballon,  of  BoHton: 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  <if  a 
Future  Retribution,  ti|!;ain8t  the  I'rincipal 
ArgumcntN  ur^ed  l>y  him,  .Mr.  Balfour,  and 
others.  . . .  Wooilstock.  Vt.  1827, 12o.  pp.  308. 
//. 

3383.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three  FjisayH.  On 
the  Intermediate  8tate  of  the  Dead.  The 
Kexurrection  fn)m  the  Dead.  And  on  the 
Oreek  Terms  renderetl  Judge,  Judgment, 
rondemne<l,  C<mdemnation,  Damned,  Damna- 
tiun.  Ac.  in  the  NC^»  Te!<tament.  With  Re- 
uarkM  oD  Mr.  IIud»on'»  Letters  in  Vindica- 
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tkm  of  a  ratore  RetrnMrthn, 
Mr.  Hoasa  BalUni,  d  Boston. 
(lfa.),Ua8»12».pp.3(n. 

8384.  nwMammf  Charles.  A  Kepljr  to  Sir.  Bal- 
Cmr's  Kssajra,  tonching  the  State  of  tbe  Head, 
and  a  Future  Ketrihution.  ...  Woodstock, 
Tt.  tta$f  ISi  or  24*.  pp.  iv.,  'Mi.    B. 

8384^.  B«lfiamr«  Walter.  Letters  on  the  lai- 
mortalitjr  of  the  BouU  the  Intermediate  State 
of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Betrihutioa,  la 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ...  .  Charlse- 
town  (Mass.),  1829, 12>.  pp.  300.    H. 

8385.  MoBtcoaaarjry  Robert.  A  UniTersal 
Prayer:  Death;  a  Vision  of  Hearen;  and  a 
Vision  of  Hell.  . . .  Lo^on,  18lll»  4*. — Flroai 
the  2d  London  Kd.  Boston,  inn,  ia».  ppu 
arUi.,  7-13S.    H. 

Ob  Mr.  Bebsrt  M— tgiMsrys  Fiasi.  sss  Misss 
laj'a  Buaj. 

3880.  HeikclMry  Ludw.  Der  HimBMl  all 
seinen  Wundererscheinungen  und  die  HBOa. 
TUbiugen,ltt9tt»'. 

8387.  [PaalMdyy  William  Boom  OliTerl  Be- 
tribntlon.  yCknitimn  Eaam.tat  iji\j.\m\ 
VI  n.  392^402.)    H. 

8388.  [BsOloWy  Hoeea].  The  Scripture  Boc^ 
trine  of  Punishment,  considered  with  rsfsro 
ence  to  Future  Retribution.  iVmirermHd 
Expw,  for  May,  1882  ;  II.  82&-S5U.)    H. 

8388. A  Candid  Examination  of  Or.  Chaa> 

ning*s  Discourse  on  the  ISril  of  Sin. 
im,  12>.  pp.  86.    H. 

For   tb«  DiaooQrw  refbrrad  to.  ■ 
r«rte.  BoMea.  IMl,  12*,  IT.  151-107.    B. 

8800.  BaUo«9  Adin,  and  BaaltM,  Daniel  D. 
Report  of  a  Public  Discussion  ...  on  ths 
Question,  "  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  ths 
Dix-trine,  that  Men  will  be  punished  . . .  after 
Death,  for  the  Deeds  done  in  this  Lifcr 
Mendon,  1884,  8*.  pp.  86.    BA. 

3301.  Molamaary  D.  Ilet  gewisse  Terbaai 
tusiKrhen  bet  tegunwoordige  en  toekouewfc 
Isven,  en  bet  ouderwUs  Tan  onsen  llcer. 
'maugaande  den  staat  der  afkescbeidenheil 
onzer  vielen  na  den  dood,  iiaar  de  gelijkenis 
van  Lti/.iirus  en  den  rijken  man.  ...  'a  liatC*. 
IM6,  h".  .ft.  0.6'J. 

33U2.  [PalArcy,  Cazneau].  Retributloa. 
(rhriUian  J-Jcum.  for  March,  184tf;  A.L.  224- 
233.)    //. 

3393.  Hamilton,  Riihard  Winter.    The  R«- 

veale<l  Diictriue  of  Rewardt  and  l*nnii»hmentf. 
...  London,  1!!47,  ^*.  pp.  xvl.,  660.  {Tkf 
Omgrfyatinnal  L^ctuir^  Twelfth  ^eries.i 

In   op(H»iiion    pardculorlj  to  the  l>«Ytiucti0olai 
and  Uuucmaiikis. 

3304.  Checver,  (ieori;^  RarrcU.  The  De- 
mand and  DemouNtration  i»f  a  Future  Retri- 
bution in  Natural  'iheolugv.  {liiUtcal  litpm. 
uftd  ClaitK.  lirr.  for  Oct.  IMV,  and  Jan.  ISM; 
3d  Ser.,  V.  651-i.»),  and  VI.  7&-W.)    AH. 

3396.  Materials  for  a  Future  Judgment  is 

the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Mind.  {Ibid. 
July,  IMO:  VI.  407-494.)    AB. 

3390.  IValkcr,  Samuel  Abraham.  Abia- 
hani's  llosiuu:  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Maa 
and  I^tiKarus  examined  as  a  Revelation  of  tht 
Future.     London,  1850,  12".  pp.  ;>7a. 

3397.  Cheaver,  George  Rarrell.  The  A^ 
rangenient.s  in  the  CouHtitutiun  of  tbe  Mind, 
for  a  Future  Judgment  and  Iletribatioa. 
(Biblioth.  Sacra  for  July,  1861 ;  VIU.  471- 

491.)  n. 

3398. The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Com* 

...    .    New  Yoric,  18M,  1>.  pp.  3^4. 

3390.  DelaafifC)  Henri.  Les  reasuicit^  sa 
ciel  et  dans  Teufer.     Paris,  18U,  8<».  (17  sh.) 

8400.  8p«rseoB,  Charlea  Uaddoa.    Ueans 
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•od  Hell.  [A  sermon  delfTored  In  the  open 
air,  at  Hackney,  to  an  audience  of  twelve 
thousand  persons.]  (Sermofu,  First  Ser., 
[Lon.l.  1866,1  New  York,  1867,  12«,  pp.  296- 
920.)    H. 

A  Frtneh  trmiulatlon,  Toaloaw,  IflW.  13*. 

S401.  Clel  (Le)9  le  purgatoire,  I'enfer,  expli- 
qn^s  par  des  traita  d'histoire.  Toulouse,  1869, 
Sa*.  pp.  64. 

i.  Eappineu  of  tho  Fntnre  LUbf  Paradise  i 

EeaTeiit 

a.  Srnfral  SBoriis. 

Note.  —  The  term  **  paradise"  if  often  used  bj 
Ike  older  writers  to  denote  the  sbode  of  the  right- 
eous in  the  intermediate  state.  Respecting*  its 
lera/tly,  in  this  sense,  there  was  a  great  diversitj 
•f  opinion. 

M02.  CottAy  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  Historia  svc- 
dncta  DoKmutis  de  Vita  £tema.  Trbingte, 
me,  4-.  pp.  96. 

MOO.  SchnltHcsSy  Johannes.  Das  Para- 
die:),  daH  irdi-sche  und  (iberirdiscbe,  historisch- 
mytbiitche  und  myHtische;  nebet  einer  Revi- 
sion dur  allgemeinen  biblischen  Cleograpbie. 
Neuo  Aufl.  [of  title].  (Ziirich,  1810,)  Leipzig, 
1821,  8«.  l^th. 


M08.  Teat  amenta  XII.  Patriarchamm. 
AiOiffnicai  T(u»'  1/3'  varpia(t\(av.  (2d  cent.)  {Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Qrabe's  t^icilepium.  Turn.  I.,  in 
Fabricii  rodex  Pfeudtpigr.  V.  T.  Vol.  I.,  and 
Migne*N  Piitrol.  Grrtca,  Tom.  II.)    H. 

An  Engltuh  version  in  Whlston'g  Anthentick  JU- 
ttrdM,  Vol.  I.  (J7.)  Por  a  dcMsripiioii  of  Uie  wren 
ae»T«;u<i,  ace  Test.  L*vi  (III.),  o.  t.  et  seqq. 

SI03».  Isaiah.  Asccnsio  Isaite  Vatis,  Opuscu- 
Inm  pHoudepigraphum  ...  public!  Juris  fac- 
tum a  Uicardo  Laurence,  LL.D .dSfAiop., 

Lat.,  and  Engl    Oxon.  1819,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  180. 

The  Ont  Ave  eh»p(er«,  la  tbelr  primitive  tatW. 
arc  prnbaMj  «s  old  as  tbe  latter  pan  of  the  Hecond 
eetitiiry:  the  remainder  la  at  leaat  a  hundred  jear* 
later.  Both  portions  describe  the  mpture  of  the  pro* 
pbct.  in  \ision,  to  the  teventh  heaiea.— A  GermaH 
tr«'i-<  li  >n.  with  note*,  bj  H.  Jolowtcs,  L-iptit;. 
ISM.  M*.  pp.  viii..  M.    D. 

$404.  fjactantluay  or  Piteudo-limetwin* 
tlUH.    <\iriiien  de  Fhoenice. 

In  rao«t  edition*  of  tbe  worica  of  Laotantiut ;  well 
edlK-d  alao  la  Wemsdorrs  Poeta*  Lat.  Minore*.  III. 
nX-ZTi.  iH.)  It  deiervw  uotlcc  hire,  however, 
principally  for  tbe  Anglo-Saxoo  poem  founded  on  it. 

EDblish(*<l  by  Thorpe,  with  an  Rnsll'b  translation. 
1  hi"  Cud€*  KxomistuUi,  pp.  lVI-i42  (nee  No.  3274. 
abo\c).  .*«oio  KUpntcin*  Analecta  Anglo- Saxontca, 
n.  lV>-l!i4.  Thv  Dr«l  pnrtof  <btf  pov*m  l.i  appended 
to  Wrishtt  St.  Patrick »  Pyrgnton/.  pp.  Ift'^-lW). 
■ndt^r  tbe  title  of  "Anslo-Saxon  Detoription  of  Para- 
dise." 

M0&.  Ephrseniy  fijfrug,  Sainl^  fl.  a.d.  870. 
De  I'aradiso  Eden  Sermones  duodecim.  Sifr. 
and  Lat.  {Opera^  Syr.  et  Lat.,  III.  662-698.) 
H. 

8406.  Uhlenaaniiy  Friedrich  Gottlob. 
EphriUns  des  Syrers  Ansichten  von  dem 
Paradiese  und  dam  Falle  der  ersten  Men- 
Bclien.  (Illgen's  ZeiUchrift  f.  d,  hist, 
nenl.,  1832,  I,  i.  127-318.)    H. 

8107.  Moaea  Bar-Cepha,  fl.  a.d.  900.  I>« 
Paradirto  Coniuienttirius.  ex  Syrica  Lteffua 
tralatu.H  \ter  And.  Masiiun.  Antverpiae,  loi69, 
8».     liL. 

'  Al«<>  In  U-i  Blgne'i  Bibl.  Patrum,  Par.  1S7S,  Ibl.. 
VI.  -27^376  ( B.),  und  other  collections.  In  Part  I.  c. 
18  of  tbU  tmulw,  the  author  naiotaiaa  that  tbe 
lerte^trlil  paradiee  la  the  abode  of  the  aoals  of  the 
rifhteoni  till  tho  day  of  tbe  ceneral  resnrreetlon, 
after  whteb.  he  sayi,  there  will  he  iH»  tarther  nae  for 
it,  aD<l  It  wll)  be  left  vaeaau  Ooaip.  Assemani  JfU. 
CiimU.  U.  190. 


3408.  Eadmaniay  fl.  a.i>.  1191.  Liber  d« 
Beatitudine  Ctslestis  PatrisB.  (In  his  O^pcra, 
appended  to  Anselmi  Opera,  1721,  fol.,  pp. 
146-163.)    H. 

3409.  Conrt  (La)  de  Paradia.  (In  Barbazan'M 
JUiUiaux^  etc.  ed.  M6on,  Paris,  1808,  8»,  III. 
128-148.)    H. 

Sec  Bittetrt  IM.  de  la  IV«aee.  XVIII.  IW-flOO,  and 
Wright's  at.  Patrick' »  Purgatorg,  pp.  49-62. 

3410.  Hoadaln^,  or  Houdauy  Uaoul  de, 
13th  cent.  La  voie  de  Paradis.  (Appendcnl 
to  (Eurres  completes  de  Rutebtuf^  cd.  by  A. 
Jubinal,  Pari«.  1839.  9fi.  II.  227-260.)    H. 

See  iSristo<re  tALdtla  Franc*,  XVIII.  786.  et  aeqq. 

3411.  Ratabenf  or  -buef,  fl.  a.d.  1370? 
La  voie  de  Paradis.  ((Euvres,  Paris,  1839,  8o, 
11.24-66.)    H. 

3412.  [Ijlllusy  Zachariasl.  De  Gloria  et  Gau- 
diis  Bcatorum [A'onice,  Sept.  24, 1501,]  4*. 

See  PtnMtr,  VIII.  998.  n.  11. 

3413.  Bradford,  John,  d.  1555.    A  Fruitftill 

Treatise,  full  of  l^eauenly  Consolation  against 
tbe  Feare  of  I>eathe;  wheieunto  are  annexed, 
Ortaine  Sweet  Meditations  of  the  Knowledge 
oY  Christ,  of  Life  Euerlaating,  and  of  the 
Bleesed  State  and  Felicity  of  the  Same. 
N.D.  [London,  printed  by  Hugh  Singleton.]  8«. 
Dradford's  writings  were  reprinted  by  the  Parker 
Society  in  1848  and  1859. 

3414.  Hamelmann,  Ilerm.  Drei  Predigteu. 
I.  Von  den  Frcudeii  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  11. 
Von  den  Nanien  desH  ewigen  Lebens.  III. 
Wie  die  Gllubigen  einander  kennon  sollen. 
DortmUnd,  157*i,  8*. 

3416.  Tractatus  de  Oandiis  Vitse  letema*. 

et  quomodo  Sacramcntarii  nobis  Gaiidia  dictas 
VitsB  iraminuant.    Erph.  1585,  8«r 

34irt.  P0IIIO9  Lucas.  Sieben  Predigteu  voni 
ewigen  Leben.  Loipaig,  1585  [l&8ti?l,  4<».— 
/frwi.  1604,  So.  (37  sh.) 

Other  eds.  1608,  170&,  1738.    A  Latin  traasUtton. 
LipsUe.  1601.  4«. 

3417.  Ircnseuay  Christoph.  Spiegel  dess  ewi- 
gen Lebens  ...    .    Ursel,  1589, 4*. 

3418.  Sacc,  Siegfried.  Krkllmngdes  Artickels 
vom  ewigi'ii  Leben  in  XX.  Predigteu.  Mag- 
deb.  1594,  if. 

3419.  Grctacr,  Jac.  De  Statu  Beatorum  Dia- 
putatio  tlieologioa.    In^olstadii,  1590,  4*. 

Also  in  hi«  Opera,  V.  i.  199-205. 

3420.  NIcolal,  Philipp.  Freuden-Spiegel  des 
ewigen  Lel>ens  ...  .  2  Theile.  Franckfurt, 
159H,  4".  —  Also  1633, 1649,  4",  and  Hamburg, 
1T()7,  1729,  S*.  (57  sh.) 

A  new  edition,  bjr  O.  Milhlmann,  Halle.  1^64,  8*. 
pp.  xrl.,  9S2. 

3421.  BlacholTy  Mclchior.  Acht  Predigteu 
vuni  ewifren  Leben.     Leipzig,  1000,  80. 

3422.  NIcolal,  Philipp.  Praxi<  et  Theoria 
Vita;  leternie:  Ilistorische  Be.'«chroibung  des 
ganzen  Geheimnifwes  vom  ewigen  Leben  in 
fUnf  BUchern.  Hamburg,  1000,  4».  — Also 
1609, 11,  16,  20,  28,  61,  and  Frankfurt,  1707, 4». 
(107  sh.) 

3423.  Praescntatlone  et  Fonaeca,  iKgi* 
dius  dc«  De  Anima>  et  Corp>)riM  lieatitudine 
Disputationes.  3  torn.  Conimbricae,  1009- 
15,  fol. 

3424.  Grctser,  Jac.  De  variis  Coelis  Luther- 
anis,  Zwinglianis,  Ubiquitariis,  Calvinianis 
. . .   DispuUtio  ...    .1  ngolstadU,  lOlS,  4*. 

Abw  la  hU  Optra,  V.  i.  aOS-980. 

3424*.  Herbcrgery  Valerius.  Dashimmlischc 
Jemsalem  ...    .    Leipxig.  lOlS,  8*. 

A  new  edition,  by  Fr.  Ahlfeld,  Leipt.  UC7,  8».  pp. 
xU.,  IM. 

3426.  Ballarmluo,  Roberto,  Oird,  De  sster- 
na  Felicitate  Sanctorum  Libri  qulnque  ...  . 
AntvarpisB,  1010,  8*.  pp.  280  +. 
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Pmrw.  17M.  U*. 
U4&.  ir. 


Ofkm  rr;Hatr4.     A 

342S.  Bcllaraiimo,  Roberto,  Chrd.  Th«  Joys 
of  thf  Bl*r«e»ed  ....  TnuuUt«^  . . .  by  Thomas 
Fox  ton.  With  an  Usa^y  od  the  sam**  :f  object. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.  London,  lT.ri  fe». 
pp.  ix..  I'iff  -  .     <r. 

An  eu'lwrr  Baflisk  lrm««Ut;oo   bjr  Thoa.  Krvrard. 

Be  Over.  lu.*!.  I.**;   aooiher  «till.  witb    Tarimttoas 

tttm    tk^  aii«i'>al.  bf  B    Jcak«.  Umdoa.  ITIO,  II*. 

Tliu  U  vbttil«d  "  Oaraitograpby  :  or.  H««\eo  vpcacd." 

«(e. 

9427.  Kiamstf  J'lach.  Eccard.  Specnlnm  fnta- 
nt  lilfTiit  KKrtomm  in  Vita  sterna,  aa« 
dem  LXV.  Capitel  Eaaiae,  in  V.  Predigt«n. 
Leipzig.  1616,  4-. 

5428.  LeaslvSy  Lraoardns.    Da  8nmmo  Bono 
at  sterna   B««titadine    Uominiit    Ubri    IV. 
...    .     Antverpijp.  1616,  *^VP-  603  t-. 
Traoflated  iato  C«nM«a  aad  CftiiMM. 

9429.  Behoi,  Joh.  Deca«  Frublematnm  de 
gloTiirM.  Dei  et  Beatomm  Ccelo,  nonnullitqae 
coruiji  <  orporum  Dotiboa,  cum  Notis  Henrici 
Aitin;ri.  Francuforti,  16II,4».—  Ueidelbergae, 
1618.  4-. 

3430.  Crocloa,  Joh.  CouTersatio  Pmtenica, 
sive  Con^ideratio  Problematnm  Ju.  Behtnii  de 
fi:lono(«j  Dei  et  Beatomm  Ckelo  ...  .  2  pt. 
Francorurti  ad  Mcennm  [al«o  Berlin?],  161^ 
19,««. 

Thi«  vork  lESTe  oeauioo  to  a  evetrotersy  between 
Cmeius  and  haltbasar  Meotser  od  tbe  •uhject. 

3431.  Belintanl,  />r  Bcillntanl,  Mattia. 
Teatro  (l«'l  I'HradiMO.  ovvero  Miilita/.ioni  della 
celeste  gloriii.    2  torn.    Salo,  1620,  So. 

3432.  Gllberty  Georg.  Coamofn^phia  ccele»- 
tia,i)«ier  erquickender  Abrim  der  andem  Welt, 
▼om  ewif^en  Leben.    Roatock,  1623,  4*. 

3133.  Lancelot,  frr  Lancllot,  Henr.  Coro- 
na Justitia*  l-xclesia;  triurophantis,  de  Beati- 
Uidin<-  .\niuiaf  et  Corporin.  Coloniw,  162d,  !^*• 

3434.  .Klurlns,  Georg.  OlaubeniuArtickel 
voni  cwigen  Iiel>en.  Breaslau,  1626,  4». — 
Leijizi;-',  lf54,  4».  (71  sh.) 

343.').  Suarez,  Frnnrisro.  Trurtatii.s  <iiiinqiie 
a^l  I'rirn.ini  .^••cntuliu'  D.  Thoin}??.  [l.J  !)•'  ul- 
timo Fin*-  II"niinis  ac  Beatitinliru^.  ...  (Lug- 
duni.  UV2\)  .M<'>;untiie,  U^21»,  fol. 

34.V>.  Zader,  .Jar.  WiIlte^-^^pie^:^•l  d»»f!  zeit- 
liclnti  iiri'l  .''MmiiH'r-Spiegel  dcHowigen  ly^'bens. 
Witt.h.  1«2\  rjo. 

34.^T.  Meyfnrt,.Joh.  Matth.  Da.**  himnili«iche 
Jcni-alcin,  <Mlcr  das  «'wip»  Leben  iler  Kinder 
Gc'ttes  . . .  aiis  den  lioldHelinHi on  C.'ontenipla- 
tionen.  howohl  alter  nis  neuer  Vater  iind 
Miirinei  b.«^  liriehen.  Niiniber^,  IH30,  8°. 
(42:'h.)  — AN.,  ilul.  ir47,  VM,  llMiS,  ir.74. 

343R.  DrexelltiH,  niereniia.«i.  Caelum  [fie] 
Beat.iium  <'i\iias  /Kternitftti«  I'arH  III.  ... 
Monarliii,  |«:j;,,  -.'4^  pp.  04-3  j  .  —  Al.so  Antver- 
pia>.  1';';'..  !»;;»•.,  lo. 

A  I»utrh  tr:«i>«:.ition.  Antwerp,  1636.  i>f -.—  German, 
MCinhcu.  16.7.  ir' .-ludim,  Uoma.  164J,  ir. 

3439.  Mattlilait,  or  Matthlcu,  Pierre. 
Para«lip*us  ra'le(*tis  ...  ,  Autuerpiie.  1640, 
§ni.  S".  pp.  (L'S;.  3:»2,  (13). 

1^40.  Ranew,  Nattmniol,  about  1600-1H70. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  (Jlory  after 
the  Kesunection,  to  be  upon  this  iJld  Earth 
and  the  .New;  with  Cuts.    4«. 

3441.  AlbreclityGeorp:.  Gaudium  super omno 
Oaudiuni.  Krewd  Jlber  alle  Frewd  das  ist, 
prilnciliche  und  anmuthine  KrkliLnang  des 
frewd«-nrei>hen  ArtikelH  von  dein  ewigen 
l/«'l)en  in  fi.nf  un<l  niebenzip  IY<*di|rten  ...  . 
Schwftbisoh-llall,  (IIMI.  4»J  1»4.5,  S".  pp.  008. 
—  Also  NUrTib<-r>:.  MW^i,  and  K.-^r..  40.  ( 171  nh.) 
hj^f  Fatirlciun,  Delectus,  etc.  pp.  722.  7.'3,  wfm  ralU 
this  "  r'neclarum  opiu."    An  abrid(meai  waa  publ. 
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vittlW  titles-"  Mr 
wiebticc  HcrrtickkciS  dcr 
Ma."  «te.  Bwlia,  1734.  8*. 

3442.  UmmiLaLUmrrmm'tCTistulxxK 
trina  de  trib«a  Coeli*,  Aereo,  Sy«ler««,  et 
pireo.    Opas  A»tronomi!!(,  Ffailuai.fplus  c€ 
lugu  fiaTen«-    I'lymipone,  1641,  4*. 

3443.  Callztma,  Georg.     liber  onaa  de 
perfecte  ^u^lmo,  sire    sterna    Beatil 
Uelmst.  1641,  40.  —  AUk>  16(:4.  4« 

3444.  Frffliclf  Joh.      CaWintMrher 
da«  iirt,  eigentliche  Bescbreibnne  asrfa  crCad- 
liche   . . .   Widerlegnng  deA«  ralTiniacbrn  cr- 
echaffenen,  leiblichen   and   lieblichen    Hi» 
meU  der  Aoserweblten.     Witteb.  1646, 4*. 

3445.  Baxter,  Kichard.    The  SaiaU  EtcHmi- 

ing  Ke«t.    London.  ir>19  [1656],  4*. 

3446. Tht  same.    2d  Ed^  corrected  aad  «a- 

larged.    London,  lf51.  4*. 

"  Tbcac  cdltiooj  eootain  tbe  pa»»«cc  iPart  I.  Ck. 
Til.  \  4.)  ia  whicb  Baxier  caiU  bratra  tbe 
Mentaa    Beatam.'     and    inlmdiKv*    kato    U 
Hampdco.  Lord  Brooke,  and  a' bit*',  deceased 
bers  of  lite  I^og  Parliament.     Ha^iajr  b«ca 
ot>iictcd  to.  ibf  (<aa«a£T  was  omitted  in  all 
prtBied  after  iSSB." — DmrHng. 

In  Baxter*  Prmcticml  Worto.  ITITT.  M..  III. 
(£r.)  Tbe  popular  editions  are  at>ridced.~A 
traaaUtiaa.  Aaiai.  1677.  4*.  at<rid«;rd.  Eatterdaa. 
I8W.  8*:  GtrmoM,  Casarl.  1C84.  4*.  3L-«  ««T«raJ  attar 
tr»u.«l>tioa'«  and  aumrroua  c^Utioos.  dowa  ta  ttM: 
DmuisM,  Kjobenbarn.  18t6^  if. 

3447.  Hortlf^as,  or  Ortlfl^aa,  Maaatl. 
Corona  eteruiu  Kxplica  la  giuria  accidental, 
y  e^encial  del  alma,  y  cuerpo.  . . .  Zaragon, 
1650,  ^.  —  Ibid.  1658,  S». 

3448.  Murschel,  lerael.  Anrora.  oder  Tflr> 
scbmack    de«s  ewigen   Lebena.      Franktat, 

1650,  8».  (28  8h.) 

3449.  Frmnclce  {Lat.  F 


,Gr«ie.  Da 
Cu'lo  Ueatoram.     Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1651,  4>. 

3450.  Dllherr,  Joh.  Michael.  FrendenUkk 
de«  ewiiffu  Lebenn,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  . 
NLrnberg,  1652, 12».  iC22  sh.) 

3451.  Henao,  Gabriel  de.  ...  F.mprreologia, 
wu  I'hiloKophia  Chri>t;anri  de  l.nipyreo  C«Jo, 
...     I.ui;duui,  160*2,  fol.  pp.  :iL4.  ;r.v,,  2  o»l 

0462,  Ro^ve,  Jo.M'ph.     Tlie  Bb— e^lne.-v'  .T  De- 

parteii  .Niint-*;  a  ^eriii.-n.      1..  i!-!  n.  !rt.'»4,  4». 
345.3.  [IVlklte  (Lot.  AnKla«  ex  .\lblta, 

Thonia."^].  A  l"ontenipl.iti..a  vl"  H»  ivru.  ^ith 
an  K\erci>e  of  Love,  anil  a  l>f*c.4r;t  t-a  tb* 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.     Part;*,  1654,  S*. 

34.'>4.  Rapin,  nen6.  La  vie  des  prti2<-:)tes 
dan»  la  bienbeureu.se  eternity.  Pan*.  ■  1659?' 
1G84,  fra.  4-.  pp.  l'3o  4,  —  Bru*."*elle.  lit*.  1J». 

345.').  VoetlUK,  Gi.-*b.  I)iatril>e  de  O^lo  Bea- 
toruni.  Gunuch.  1666  [lay?  ,  ^^  — 7Wrf. 
167y. 

Sec  also  No.  2103. 

3456.  Howe,  John.     Tbe    BIesse<lneM  of  the 

Kighteou-*  opened  ...     .     Lond'>n.  |66H,  S». 
Numcroa^  editions.      Also  in    bi«    Wi>rk'.  Londoa. 
1724,  fol.,  I.  441-627.     {II.;—  "  Ho-r-  t»u-  uDt)ue»ti«» 
ablT  the  grea(e<!t  of  the  Purliaa   diMue t.  —Bthtrt 
HaU. 

3457.  Slrlclnt,  Michael,  th^  ynungtr.  Beata 
Aniniae  huniatmc  po»t  Murteni  llonunis  Im- 
mortalitas.     Gie:*«ae.  1660,  4"   pp   127. 

A  1*0  in  ihr  F<ueic»d%tf.  etc.     8er  X,».  SIOJ, 

345^.  Bartoll,  DauieHo.  Dell*  ultimo  e  beMo 
finu  deir  huomo.  Llbri  due.  Uoma,  |6«0, 
12».  pp.  675  +. 

Numerous  cdltiooa. 

3469.  Case,  Thomas.  Mount  Pi«$rah,  or,  ft 
Pr(t>pect  of  Heaven:  being  an  Kxp<.>9ition<Mi 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-18.     I^^ndon,  1670,  4». 

3459*.  "Wel-wrood,  Andrew.  Meditatioa*  re- 
pre}<enting  a  Glimpse  of  (.lory  :  or.  A  Goepel- 
DiHCovery  of  Kmmanner«  Land.  ...  dW— t) 
BoitoD,  re-printed,  1744,  1!>.  pp.  279  +>    BA. 
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potinlmniii  ...    .    flabPnaldk)  ...  Oupi 

LfnKh«ri  ...    .    Wltunbfrgw,  11001.)  11 

MT7.   HHBekeii,  Phil.   Lndw.      D>   1 
MIS.  Stanhope,  Ofurge.    Th«  Ituplnm  of 


».  Bol 


■shape,  Ofurge.    Th«  Ituplnm  of 

'■«»,*. 

ipb.    He  Trlu 


.    3tM.  Bktsa,  Williua. 


S4ei.  Pellclt^  (Do  L 


(lu.h.) 

H«3,  PoWCU,  VlTUOr.  DnKHptLmi  ot  Ihi 
NnlorB.Onwe.ndaiorJ.     London.  I'wi/s-. 

»M.  SchSttel,  JnMu  Oiwrg,  Hunderbu-i 
V«r>l«lliin>c  von  d»  swLgcu  EecllgkeK  ... 

W06.  Bmrtoll,  Duietlo.    Dalle  due  riarsiti 

Kornn,  IBIS,  IS",  pp.  MS  +. 

SMS.  ZollllcaflhT,  DP  ZoUlkopfor,  Job 


'In,  TboniM.  D.D.].    The  Fii- 
H-.  A  DiKonrH  mtlemptlng  xiinc 

J    ProgrrHfie    KlHtwIeSgB    , . , 


LDBd'n. 

fc'^^ 

^bn^rjTES^gi^.".™ 

3410.  Hah 

rader.  Job. 

.    imrt.     Oflanar    llliu- 

I    lUrKlrUnnK    du    evlgia    LcIhdi. 

mim«» 

■ILIWI,*". 

sni.  Bat 

ar,  Job.  Wllh..  U(  (Uc.    De  Pnl- 

bui.  ex  Qook^m  uddi, 

pfopugn. 

Jei«.HM,4-.  Bur. 

JtK.  

Bum  piB  Deruiicl<>rum 

r/.''"- 

<I  1U>U  1X1 

Fi.  ».    Jenjie,  ISH,  *•. 

9473.  Bat 

■■,   Willi™. 

eilbr,  a 

•Dd  Suic  or  iho  siiDti 

»*oie. 

LQiid™,  IBfl, 

.  »•. 

364.  Horncek,  Ant 

honj.     The  Olorta  of 

[alu  Ulmur]  IIOI,  4<.  (M  Bh.) 
3<83.  Pcacrlcln,  Job.  Conr.    NoTlnlmornD 

bemiHlinuDi :  ■'redlitenionderiFllgrnKwIg- 

kell.     Nilmberg,  I1M,4*.  (114lth.} 
34S4.  Leenhof,  Frcdntlk  vaa.    Uemel  op 

TBu  da   wiure   eo   itanmoBtigF   bljd^up. 


•ai  nalilloUim  atlih  li  •«b-HhI, 

Inner  Ebtvnrf  elnlgar  Aoinvr- 
Seeleo  i»cb  Ibrer  HcIiUpfung, 


IScitlunB  MdeHusicuinGhrU- 
.    Llp>l<e,  IIWI.  agr. 


inbtmtrn  ...    .     London,  1  III,  8-. 
34SD.  PfU^  Cbriatopb    MntlliMui      Dlavepilfl 
tbrulogiBB   i]e  Colo   BntktmDi.      TublDgir. 
IIM,  !■. 

the  Lut  KDBmr  cooqiierM,  (ixt  Ijepunle 
RIcb  Varlol).  of  Ihelr  EniplojmBnW  ud  Ple» 
;  of  Sl[  John  Hurtopp  Bui'',  nd  h>i 


n,  !««.>  ■ 


f.  pp.  t 


34(N>.  Alauln,  F.  ralii  de.    L*  (elkldul  A 

MDOk,    (MathST,    Collon].      OrlnlliiaB.      A 
•\itrl  wllhMKO.Mlo.  of  Jhlnjn  In  the  lls- 


3401.  ishersvr,  QoKfk'.  Iti 
UelDT.  KUoilng.]    Lipilu. 
.    3401.  HaftrVKS,  Job. 


ar<L  notitwaagi 


ranger,    joo.   ubibt.   ...      ve 
ImuoD  Coeto,  coBta*  NooUrteoi    i 


tl«.    [ft-m. 

VMS,  Job.  Cxp.    De  MoDienl* 
AnluHfldelb.  l('iul*icH,lIM, 

■rSrtamMSdorFnc*:  ObdloStUcea 
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in  If Inunel  fttr  flhro  Hlnttrliwenwi  mat  Rrden 
ibMRuneiDUDdiiiaoiidMrlMit  b«tenf  Leipsig, 
1717,  4«.  2gr. 

S4M.  [R0w«9  Jfr«.  EUMbetli  (8tii«er)]. 
Krieuibliip  in  D«Uh,  in  Twenty  L«tt6»  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Lirtng.  T6  which  ar«  lulded, 
llicHiKhte  on  Death;  tnuiali^ed  from  the 
Moral  IfeaAvs  of  the  Meetiean  do  Port  itojal. 
...    The  ad  Ed.    London,  (17S8,)  1738,  8*.  |>p. 

70  +•    ff- 

"  Th*  drift  of  tkCM  LMten  la,  to  inprca  th*  mUoo 
«f  Um  mmiI'i  lanDortalltj.**— An^^iMf.   TImj  mr«  p«ar. 

IMft.  BsMV-  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
LondoD,  1786»  4*.  1<. 

8490.  RelnHard.  BlichMl  Heinrich.  Felici- 
tatin  leterme  liatioez  MentiehunuuiaN&torft 
demomtrata.    TM^v.  17ti^  4*.  2ffr. 

S497.  RoblttsoAt  Chrietopher.  Euej  on 
Allure  lUppineM.  London,  17S6t  8*.  pp.  rii., 
68. 

S407».  Raleetrierty  Orteuio.  L'ultimo  e 
beeto  hue  deli'  uumo,  oesia  il  Paradiiiu  pro- 
poeto  a  con«ideraral  per  daacan  giomo  del 
mese.    tlrenze,  1718, 12*. 

M06.  BTonACB,  Nic  De  ancU  Beatomm 
OIoriA  poMt  Consnmmationem  Mediatorie. 
Bremfe4l74— f ]  4*.  ^gr. 

SeeCotta,  Ab(.l»09».4«  Tile  flCMPiie,  pp.  K^  8K. 

MM.  Hath,  Caep.  Jak.   Do  Beatitudlne  mori- 

entiam  in  Domino  Diawrtatio  I.,  II 

Srlangae,  174t,4*.  pp.  48,  72. 

ano.  KolULrcir»  OottlHed.  Daa  Land  der 
Lebendigen  im  ewigea  Leben.  ...  oder  eine 
deoUiche  ErlcUmng  dee  66.  Gto.  JenUL  ... 
lUtEcburg,  1746,  8>.  (16  ah.) 

3601.  Urahrendor^  Dav.  Otto.  Ewo  Be- 
trachtuiigen :  won  den  Wlrknngen  der  Natur 
ond  Onade  bey  dem  Tode,  nnd  von  der  8eele 
nnd  ihrem  eeliKen  EaataiMie  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Tlieile.    Hamburg,  1747,  8>.  (40  ah.) 

••  N«tur  and  Onad*  bay  daa  Toda"  waa  flrat  pobL 
ia  1143. 

SfiOS.  VlUette,  C.  L.  de.  Easai  mr  la  All- 
rit6  «li'  l.i  vio  k  venir,  cii  dialogues.  ...  Dub- 
lin. I74S,  ^>.  pp.  44(). 

S<  o  tlic  lU'diothfque  raitonnie,  etc.  for  1748.  XIJ. 
2S4-°.7I.  (II)  The  author  K|i|>cani  to  hare  been 
ciUivr  an  AuiiibUatioDi»t  or  a  Univcrtialiat. 

3603.  Unterredungen  Cbor  die  (iir.ck8<.'Ii(;- 

l<i>it  dftf  zukiinftigen  Lebens.  Auh  dcni  Fran- 
zUtiischen  iiboraetzt.  Ncbut  eiucr  vorangc- 
setztfii  vcrnUiiftiKeii  Botraclituug  [by  iiolnirt 
Wallaro]  uber  die  Erwartung  oincs  zukUnfti- 
gcii  Lvhenfl.  Aus  dem  KngliBChcn,  mit  cinur 
vorredc  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8». 
pp.  TyO. 

Pr.-)i«><l  br  Puhrmanii,  Bandb.  d.  theot.  Lit.,  II.  I. 
47C.     Fur  WulUco,  fe«e  No.  840. 

3504.  Bando,  Jos.  Frieiir.  De  Discrimine  Vir- 
tutiim  iieternurum  et  ccssantiuni  uo»i  Mortem. 
[J*rus.  i«.  J.  Bttumgarten.j  llaliM,  1749,  4«. 
(7  «h.) 

3605.  Frlach,  Job.  Friedr.  Scliriftmjissigo 
Abliaiidluii;:  von  Uelobnuii^en  in  i'wig<Mi  Hut- 
ten  nacb  den  Zeugnishcn  de.^*  N.  Testaments 

...     .     Leipzijr.  I7«»,  ^^  (.%  h!i.) 

8ce  Acta  Enid..  IU».  p|<.  572^-583,  and  Rraft'a 
Kfue  Tknl.  BiU..  IV.  510-537.  11.- "Hoc  llbro 
ar^iiiufutuiii  dc  prcmlU  viue  a.-(ernr  cruilite,  dia- 
tin  -te  a!q>ic  adcuratc  pertroctatur."—  W<Uch. 

3600.  Venzky,  Geurg.  Dio  Ifurrlicbkcit  der 
verkl^rtuii  nicnscbliohen  KOrper  in  jener 
Welt,  und  die  Wolyiungon,  welchc  flir  unn 
zuberoitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1762,  8«. 
pp.  170   f.  <nsli.) 

See  Krafl'a  A'ave  Tlkaof.  BOL,  1753.  VIH.  e03-«12. 
B. 

3607.  IVicliinaiinahaascn,  Rud.  Friedr. 
von.  Abliandlnng  von  dem  Tode  der  OlMu- 
bigen,  ala   der   glUcklicbsten  Verlndeiung, 
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Laipsig,  ITU,  8*. 


Uber  Apoe.  zIt.  IS. 
(••»».) 

S508L  ■sMlhardty  Job.  Conrad.  Die  ge- 
wiaw  uiMl  groMe  tfeeligheit  derer,  die  in  de« 
Herm  •terben,  tou  nun  an,  Maa  an  deo  JilaO' 
ten  Tag  hin.    Ulm,  1764,  8>.  (21  ah.) 

8600.  Crwtlnsy  Christian  Angnai.  Dt  Coele 

per  Adventum  Christi  oommoto.  Sectio  I. 

tractana  de  OopIo,  apedatim  Oloriae.  f    Sectio 
II.    2pt.    Upaic,1767-^4*. 

8610.  Gott«9  Joh.  Friedr.  Thesea  theologioBe 
deViUaetema.    Tnbingae,  1768, 4*. 

3611.  8«ott9  James,  D.D.  Heaven:  »  Vialoa. 
...    Cambridge  [Eng.],  1780, 4*.  pp.  IS.    H. 

A  Baataalan  prlaa  poaai. 

3612.  Zeiblehf  Chrlstcmh  Helnr.  Argomeaia 
BoUtil  tfx  FriMtantiA  VitK  beata)  deauuU  in 
Uorte  Propinquomm  firmissima.  WlteberEKi 
1761,  foL 

3613.  Pl«Bm«9  Benedetto.  Disaertatio  anago* 
gica,  theologica,  paratnetica  de  Paradiao, 
Opus  poathnmum  ...  .  Panorml,  1768.  4*. 
pp.  xxlii.,  728  +. 

"U  r.  riassa  cemmcacm  oa  tmraU  i  I'dfcdal* 
La  P.  Jaa.  M.  Grartna  H.  J.  r«ek««a  «l  li 


llvra  aa  pabHe :  aoe  trnvail  cooiBH-noe  d  la  paca  dN, 
Capot  II.  4a  A^ftmetlt  MmMtreMmit,  Juaqa'A  te 

"  Vm  dierat  da  I'Indez  d«  tt  Mai  ITTS 
la  deralar^ciiapiuv  da  lonrrac*  ^ 


3614.  Hcderlei&y  Aug.  Christ.  Gottflr.  Oa 
Gloria  Corporum  in  Vitam  revucatorum  coe- 
lesti.  [TVm.  J.  8.  Weickhmann.]  Witta*- 
bergae,1764,4*.  (6  ah.) 

3616.  Cottay  Joh.  Friedr.  SyUoge  de  TMa 
aetema.    Tublngae,  1768,  4*. 

3616.  Cromble,  William.  The  SooTa  par- 
petual  Progreas  towarda  Perfection  through 
aU  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  Edin- 
burgh, 1768, 8*.  pp.  62. 

3617.  O^tlwUf  John.  Paradiae;  a  Poem. 
1768, 4*. 

3618.  Geaprilche  vom  ZnsUndeder  1Ieillg»« 
im  llimmel,  zwi^chon  den  Scbatten  Luther's 
und  .M(Miieinr».     Hamburg,  1770,  b>.  Ayr. 

361Fa.  Olbers,  .loh.  tiei^rg.  lIoflTnungwcrfls 
Ausitiehten  in  die  Kwigkeit  fi.r  cinen  recht- 
w-liaflunun  Kuec-bt  (jutte«.     Bremen,  1771, 4*. 

(•J  all.) 

3510.  Anaaldl,  Canto  Innocente.  Foggio  in- 
tornu  aile  immiiginasioni,  o  rappresentaxioiii 
delta  Tel  icitji  Homma  ...    .    Toil  no,  1776,  8*. 

3520.  [Baraanti,  Pier  VincenKo].  Delia  fk- 
tura  rinnovaxione  dc*  cieli  e  della  terra  e  d«* 

•suoi  abitatori  libri  tre.    I  Leghorn.!  17K0, 4*. 
pp.  viil.,  200,    //. 

"  CuHoMiMima  opcn."—CateiHi  JVapfona.  Tkt 
author  niaintaiim  (hut  the  reuftatcd  «-bitli  nil!  ba 
the  eternal  h»>0:lc  of  the  riKbt<Miu^.  In  Lib  III.  Cap. 
ii.  pp.  lH-i-9119  he  <liiicti#^en  ihc  luiiire  atate  of  Ubbap- 
tlccd  infaatA.  nialutaiuintf  thai  it  «ill  In>  a  bappj 
one,  thotiKh  thej  will  n»t  abare  the  florr  af  tM 
righteou.«.    The  work  ii  learited  and  inceaioua. 

3521.  Zandt,  Curl  Cnbriel.  De  Domicilio 
Chri-stiunorum  H'teruo,  Lnniine  diviuo  Doce 
...    .    Fridricwtadii.  1780, 4».  3^. 

35*22.  Storr,  ilotth>b  Cbrietian.  De  bcdUa 
Vita  \Hwt  .Mortem.     Ttibingae.  1785,  4«. 

Also  in  his  Opu^c.  Acad.  II.  7.V119.  iH.)  A  Ow- 
mnH  imimlntloii,  hy  W.  L.  Slorr.  Tiibingen,  li»l.  If . 
—  Ttaia  disaertailnii  tr^nts  only  of  the  atate  bet««c* 
death  and  the  reaurreilion. 

3623.  KlUden,  Frie<lr.  Wilh.  Verrarh  Uber 
die  Kwigkeit  und  ihre  Frcuden.  Halle.  1788| 
So.  Vlfjr. 

"  The  poem  annexed  to  thta  vork.  *  Zeil  nod  Bwlr 

kclt.'  i*  i>»cell«*nt.  "— AiAniiann. 

362>.  Kwsad,  Joh.  Ludw.  Ueber  die  Erwar- 
tungen  dw  Cbristeu  in  Jener  Welt.    Lauga^ 
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m90f)  1792,  8*.  pp.  128.    (Heft  XII.  of  his 
Jhredigten.) 

3S24.  ESssay  on  the  Happiness  of  the  Life  to 
Come.  [Chiefly  translated  from  the  French 
of  C.  L.  (le  Villette.l  Bath  [Eng.l,  1793,  8*>. 
pp.  viii.,  1S5.     G.  —  Ibid.  1818,  8». 

8525.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christian's  Views 
and  lieUfCtions  during  his  Last  Illness,  with 
bis  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Soclotv  in  the  Heavenly  "World  ...  . 
London?  l7iM,  12».  3s.  6d.  —  Reprinted  in 
1808. 

3626.  Eckermaiui,  Jac.  Christoph  Rnd. 
Uebor  din  Seligkcit  fronimor  Verehrer  Gottes 
in  joneia  I^ben.  (In  his  ThfM.  BeytrUffe^ 
Bd.  V.  8t.  2,  pp.  245-262,  Altona,  1107,  b».)  F. 

3527.  Seller,  Gcorg  Friedr.  Apostolorum  Spes 
vcniendi  nd  Christum  in  Coelis  versantcm,  an 
et  Hd  noH  i>t  nd  omncs  pertinet  Homines,  qui 
Vitani  Hi'ternam  conHequuntur?  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]     Krlangae,  IMOO,  4*. 

S528.  [Sailer,  Jacques].  Pens^es  snr  le  Para- 
dis  et  aur  T&nie  raisonnable.  [Dijon,  Ressayrty 
l»-tl  8«». 

3629.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
^an's  iMisernblc  State  by  Nature;  and  the 
Happinesii    uf   the    other    World.     Falkirk, 

3630.  Cramer,  J.  I>e  eeuwige  ealigheid  be- 
tracbt.    ^  druk.      Amsterdam,  1811,  S".  Jl. 

3631.  ChsUmera,  Thoma.s.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens niid  the  New  Karth.  —  The  Nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  —  Heaven  a  Character  and 
not  a  Locality.  {Works,  VII.  220-338,  New 
York,  1842,  V29.)     H. 

The«tc  arc  three  of  the  ■ermons  appended  to  bis 
Astrononiioal  Diwouraca.  I  haTO  Dot  the  niraca  of 
dirtenuinin?  tho  date  of  their  Brat  publicatioD. 

3632.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  £d.  Loudon,  1820,  12».  pp. 
106.    G. 

363>.  Vision  the  First ;  Hades,  or  the  Region 
inhabited  by  the  departed  Spirits  of  the 
BleHsed.     London,  183A,  8*.    BL. 

3632^.  Kzcursioua  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 
Survey  t»f  the  Planetary  World;  a  Vision. 
London,  1821,  S*.    BL. 

3633.  Pierce,  Sam.  Eyies.  The  Riches  of 
Divine  Giiico  unfolded  and  exemplified.  Eter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
Dialogue<^.     Loudon,  1822,  8<*. 

3634.  Booker,  Luke,  ZiL.Z>.  Euthanasia;  the 
State  of  Mun  after  Death.    About  1824. 

3686.  [Norton,  Andrews].  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  Goo<l.  (atristian  Exam,  for  OcA 
1824;  L350-3:j7.)    H. 

3636.  Olshaasen,  Hermann.  De  t^otiono 
Vocis  ^rj  in  LibriM  N.  T.  1828.  (In  his 
Opusc.  r/iw).'.,  18;U,  8».  pp.  186-198.)    D. 

8537.  VerweiJ,  B.  Hoop  en  uitzigt  op  de 
eeuwiglieid.  Ueschouwingen  tot  versterking 
van  chrintelijk  gcloof  en  godsvrncht.  Haar- 
lem, 1828,  8«.  Jl.  3.00. 

3638.  riVrigHt,  Thomas,  of  Borthwick,  Scot- 
lana].  Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exercises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice" 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Edinburgh.  (18M,)  1829,  12*. 
pp.  xxiv.,  499. —Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
12».  pp.  328.    F. 

Fp.  419-499  relAtc  to  the  fatarc  life. 

3639.  JHant.  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Blessed  considered  as  to  the  Particnlars 
of  their  State;  their  Recognition  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  Difference  of 
Degrees.    To  which  are  added,  Moalngt  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  tlie 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  (2d  ed.  1833,) 
1863,  12».  pp.  225. 

At  least  aerea  edi.  have  been  printed  fa  Kngland. 

3640.  CsuriUon,  A.  C.  Zaligo  hoop  op  de  toe- 
komst.  Leerrede  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1883, 
80.  ft.  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waardij  der  weten- 
schappeu  in  een  volgend  leven.  (In  the 
Nieutot  Verhand.  van  het  Zeruwsch  genoot- 
schap  der  wetensch.^  1833,  •>*  deel,  2*  stuk.) 

3642.  Edmondaon,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
View;?  of  tho  Heavenly  World.  ...  London, 
1835,  So.  2jt.— 3tl  ed.,  1850,  18*.  — New- York, 
1866,  32«.  pp.  i»l. 

3543.  Channinfl^,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [of  the  Good]. — A  Sermon  preached 
on  KaHter  Sunday,  1834,  in  the  FedemI  Street 

Chnrrh,  Boston.    London,  18Stf,  f'".  pp.  IM.  H. 

Also  publ.  as  No.  133  of  the  Tract*  •/  fA«  Amrr. 

Unitarian  AuociatioH,  l<t  Series,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  2^ 

4S;  and  in  CtiannlnK's  Work»,  Boatoo,  IMl,  I'J?,  YoL 

IV. 

3544.  Freentan,  Joseph  Elisha.  Heaven 
Entered:  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  1837, 18o.    JJL.    2s. 

Tbie  nutbor  baa  also  piiblUbed  "  Heaven  Antici- 
pated." new  ed.,  1053.  and  "  Heaven  Unveiled,"  18*. 
Sa. 

3645.  Heaven)  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heaven;  ail^o  uf  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1837,  S*.    liL. 

3546.  Hcidenreich,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Ver- 
kliirun^  im  Tode.    Berlin,  1837,  8«.  (lU  «h.) 

3547.  Siteppsurd,  John.  The  Autumn  Dream ; 
Thou^htM  iti  VerHG  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits.     I^mdon,  1837,  8«>.    BL. 

3548.  Demonetration  de  la  certitude  d'nn 
lH>nhour  C'terncl  (kmu-  les  justes  aprds  cette 
vie,  Ruivie  de  la  description  de  ce  bonheur 
d'aprds  les  id^s  one  nous  en  donnent  la 
sainto  Ecritnre  et  les  mcilleurs  tb^logiens 
catholiques.  Parl'abb^***  .  Angers,  183^ 
18».  (6  sh.) 

3549.  Klinlfer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rnd.  De  biblica 
Curi^  oioiKtov  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  18S8, 
8«.  pp.  xiv.,  197. 

3550.  Iiange,  Joh.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr- 
liclikeit,  Oder  die  christlicho  Lehre  vom  Him- 
niel.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1838,  l!>.  i  th. 

3651.  Future  Life  (The)  of  tho  Good.  ... 
Boston,  1S39, 120.  pp.  108.    BA. 

3662.  Siebenhaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  Do  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  etiam  Vita  manHuris.  Dittser- 
tatio  exegetico-philosophica.  Penigae,  183V, 
8».  pp.  44. 

3553.  Thilo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  Comnientatio  de 
Coelo  Knipyreo.  P.  l.-III.  I lalae,  1839-40, 
4*.  pp.  28,  20,  24.    D. 

3564.  Droom  van  den  homel.  Groningen,  B. 
G.  J.  Slad'jot,  [183—  or  184—,]  sni.  S«.  }/.  O.lO. 

3566.  Joys  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1810,  8*.    BL.    4s.  6d. 

3556.  Merry,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  established  on  tho  Sure  Evi- 
dence of  the  Bible.  2d  Kd.  Reading,  (...) 
1840,  sm.  8«.  5«.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  l&in.  2s. 

3657.  Helk,  Th.  Die  Seligkelt  im  Himmel. 
Frommen  zur  Krqnickungauf  dem  Wege  sum 
Himmel.    Augsburg,  18€3, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

3558.  THontpson,  Edward.  Sermons  npon 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1843, 12*.  pp.  261.— 2d  ed.,  iltid.  1844,  8»: 
Ot.  6d. 

Por  eontrau.  ass  Dnriing'a  Cjftio^  BOUogr, 

36M.  <iiro«9  Th.  vaa  d«r«     Het  eeuwige 
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leren  der  regtwnardlgen,  in  4   predikatiiin 

...    .    Nieuweuitg.  Rotterdam, (...)lW*t »•• 

fi,  0.80. 
8560.  (Vlll«naT«,  vixt\.    Vision  de  la  vie 

future.    [In  verse.]    Paris,  1M4, 18«.  (1  sh.) 
86ec*.  Hahu,  Philipp    Mattliius,    1739-1790. 

Erbauungwreden  uber  den  Brief  an  die  Colo»- 

ser    ...    nelwt  Gedanken    Tom    Himmel.  ... 

Neu    herausgcgeben  ...    •    Stuttgart,  1845, 

S".  pp.  iv,,  31iJ. 
3661.  Robert*,  Joseph.    Heaven  physically 

and  nu»rally  considered;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 

the  Nature,  Locality  and  Blessedness  of  the 

Heavenly  World.    London,  1H46, 18*».  pp.  106 
3661».    Bonar,   Iloratlus.    The   Morning  of 

Joy :  bfiiig  a  Sequel  to  the  Night  of  Weeping. 

8th  Thousand.    London,  1850, 18».  —  Also  New 

York,  1S50, 18».  pp.  220. 

8662.  "Wlillley,  John.  The  Ufe  Everlasting : 
in  which  are  considered  the  Intermediate 
Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the 
Man  in  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Final  Consum- 
mate Life.  . . .  London,  1H40,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  398. 
C;.  — 2*1  Ed.,  Dublin,  1861,  8«.  pp.  588. 

8663.  Garden,  Francis.  Discourses  on  Hea- 
venly Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1848,  8*.  pp.  142. 

3664.  WernlulK,  J.  R.  De  zallgheid  die  den 
Christen  bij  bet  steryen  wacht.  I^errede 
over  Openb.  xir:  13.  Rotterdam,  1818,  8«». 
fi.  0.40. 

8666.  Harbanfl^Hy  Henry.  ...  Heaven:  or, 
An  J^irnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the 
Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  ...  14th  Ed. 
Philadelphia,  1858  [cop.  184»],  12".  pp.  xii., 
9-290. 

8666.  ...  The  Heavenly  Recognition;  or. 

An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the 
Question,  Will  [«»c]  we  know  our  Friends  in 
Heaven?  ...  13th  Ed.  Philadelplria,  1859 
[cop.  1851],  12».  pp.  288. 

3567.  ...  The  Heavenly   Home;    or,  Tlie 

Eniplovments  and  Enjoyments  of  the  Saints 
in  lI<rivon.  ...  Otii  Kd.  Phihulelphia,  1858 
[c\  p.  isr):ij,  VJo.  pp.  305. 

The  nvi-i'l  cliiion  of  these  three  popular  vols.  wa« 
glc'cot^pei  ill  IbJa. 
35f)S.  Mount  ford,  William.     Kuthaimsy.or 
Ilappv    litlk    t..\\iir«lH   tliL'    I'.nd   of    Lift*.  ... 
Bu^tuii,  JSlU,  10".  pp.  xii.,  400.     //. 

3509.  Wcnger,  C.  Dnjc  .^^•Il^'<•it'<,  odcr  dsis 
K<icli  (Ii  til-!  in  (ItT  andereu  Welt.  ...  Salz- 
burg', 1M{>,  8°.  pp.  70. 

8570.  Fnl»er,r,eurfj;c  Stanley.  The  Many  Man- 
sions ifi  tin-  li<)iH(i  uf  tlic  Father,  scriptnrally 
diKcus!.(<l  mill  piaotically  considered.  ...     lid 
Kd.     L..ii'l"M.  I  ISol,  r>4.)  1802,  So.  pp.  500. 
Si-e  IhU.  Htperi.  for  .M'rll.  18J5;  XX VII.  •JC9-282. 

3571.  Tnylor,  Daniel  T.  Tlie  New  HeaveiiH 
and  .New  l.arlh.  [New  York,  185— ,]  lb',  pp. 
20. 

3572.  Boucher,  Ph.  Ciel  ct  torro  on  la  vie 
future  u;iiis  ses  rapports  ftv<'c  la  vie  pr^sente 
...     .     1,1  llaye,  1852,  8<>.  pp.  492.     F. 

3573.  Dell,  Robert.  The  Blessed  Hope.  Lon- 
don, IS.V2,  So.  pp.  372. 

3574.  Heatlt,  Dunbar  iHidorc.  Tlie  Future 
lluuuui  Kiugdonj  of  Christ;  or,  Man's  Heaven 
to  be  tills  Kaith.  A  Solution  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  and  other  Chief  Difficulties  in  Theology, 
bv  tlistiui^uishing  the  Saved  Nations  from  the 
(Jlorilied  Saints.  ...  [Vol.  I.J  fl  Vol.  II.  2 
vol.     I>mdon,  185*2-53, 8«.     D. 

8675.  Hill,  Henry  F.  The  Saints' Inheritance; 
or.  The  World  to  Come.  ...  5th  Ed.  Boston, 
1850  [cop.  18521, 12«».  pp.  264. 

Maintains  that  this  earth  "  will  be  restored  to  Itg 
XdcQ  sute,  sod  l»eoome  the  resideace  of  tlie  Mints." 
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3676.  RcTealcd  Economy  (Tbe)  of  Hiaiw 
and  Earth.    London,  ISSl,  sm.  8».  pp.  Wa 
Conp.  Kitto's  Jwtrn.  •/  Smc  Ut,,  K.  8.  IT.  «U- 
4S4.    D. 

3577.  Tirler,  James  Endell.  The  Christianas 
Hope  in  Death ;  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  En^nd. 
London,  1852,  8».  6».  6d. 

3678.  Bouar.  Uoratios.  The  Eternal  Day. 
London,  IHSi,  18».  PP-  249. 

3579.  Clark,  Rnfus  W.  Heaven  and  its  Scrip- 
tural Emblems.    Boston,  185S,  ^^  pp.  270. 

Praised  in  Uie  ChriMOan  Exam,  for  March.  IttS: 

Liv.  sse. 

3580.  Dodworth,  Jer.  The  Better  Land; 
or.  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Paradise  of  Ood- 

3581.  "WlUmott,  Robert  Aris.  Paradise:  the 
Home  uf  Happy  Souls  after  Death.  185S,  ^• 
2*.6rf, 

3582.  Carllle,  James,  D.D.  The  Station  and 
Occupation  of  the  Saints  in  their  Final  Glory. 
1854 1  »•.  3». 

3583.  Meek,  Robert.  Heavenly  Things;  or. 
Tlie  Blessed  Hope.  London,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp. 
246. 

3584.  Thompsou,  Aupistns  C.  The  Better 
Land;  or.  The  Believer's  Journey  and  Fnture 
Home.  . . .    Boston.  1854,  12*.  pp.  244.    H. 

S5S5.  McDonald,  James  Madison.  My 
Father's  House:  or,  The  Heaven  of  the 
Bible.  New  York,  1855, 12*.  pp.  xiv.,  »-376. 
C  — London,  1856,  12». 

3586.  Adams,  William,  D.D.  The  Three  Oar- 
dens,  Eden,  Gcthsemane,  and  Paradise;  or 
Man^s  Ruin,  Redemption,  and  Restoration. 
New  York.  1856,  1-2-.  pp.  284. 

3587.  Maxwell,  David.  The  Glory  of  the 
Saints  between  Death  and  the  Kesnrrectioo 
considered.  . . .    Belfast,  1856, 12».  pp.  213. 

3588.  Da-rics,  Edwin.  Glimpses  of  our  Hes- 
venly  Home;  or,  The  Destiny  of  the  Glorified. 
2d  Ed.    London,  (. . .)  1857, 12».  pp.  260. 

35S9.  Kimball, .lames  William.  Heaven.  ..• 

Boston,  1857, 1>.  pp.  281. 
3590.  Jcnselts  (Da*>,  mler  die  Hoffnnnp  d» 
Chri>ten.  Kin  ErbauungKbiich.  GieK8en,l857, 
1G<>.  i)p.  viii..  219. 
3590.  [Gasparin,  X.  Bolasler,  Cnvvtess 
dej.  Los  ht>ri/.oiis  c^le<?tef  :  par  luuteur  dr* 
Horizons  prochains.     ruris*,  18511,  l^*.  pp.  268. 

3590b.  The  Near  and  tlie   Heavenly  Hori- 

j       zons   ...    Edinburgh,  l^»il,  S".  pp.  iv.,  404.    /' 
3;')91.  Goodhart,  Charles  .loseph.    Glimpse? 
'       of  Grace  and  Glory  :  Seinioiis.     I^ondon,  1851, 
j        20.  pp.  230. 

'  3502.  Our    Heavenly  Home:   or,  GlinipS'e»  of 
the  Glory  and  BliSvS  of  the  Better  World.    Bj 
I       the  Author  of  "(nwl  is  Love  I'     Ixnidon.  185i, 
j       12°.  pp.  420.    0th  ed.,  ihid.  1^62, 12».  pp.  440, 
'  3593.  Davis,  Woodbury.     The  Beautiful  Citv, 
ainl  tlie  Kin;f  of  Glory.     Philadelphia,  18M, 
12«>.  pp.  255. 
3594.  Palloon,  Fer.  William  Marcus.  Thinp* 
In  Heaven,  and  Thinps  in  Earth  :  Six  Lectures 
...     .     Liverpoi.l,  I8«0,  12«.  pp.  86. 
3695.  Heaven  our  Homo.     Edinburgh,  189t» 
12«>.  pp.  283.  — 6th  ed.,  ihid.  1861, 12». 

Ti  eat*  p«rtlcuUrlT  of  beavco  a»  a  M>cisl  suie,  tM 
of  the  rrcnfnIUon  or  friends. 
3596.  Here  and  There ;  or.  Earth  and  Hesveo 
contrasted.  ...     New  York,  1890,  ie».  P^41 

A  reprint  of  sn  EoKlith  work.    I  do  net  ka*v  oa 
date  of  the  orli^inal  put>licaU<«. 

3596*.  HIer  und  dort,  odor  Versleich  «wiscb«« 
Himmel  nnd  Erdo.    Bremen,  IMO,  ie».  pp.  48. 
A  i>«te*  trwslRtion,  Apvldowm.  Ull,  IT. 
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8007.  I«Uter,  William.  Physleoprophetical 
ijuwyM  on  ttie  Locality  of  t ho  Eternal  Inherit* 
ant-c  itM  Nature  and  (Jharactor  the  Re«arrec- 
tiiin  IkMly  and  the  Mutnal  Recognition  of 
GlorifltKl  Saints  ...  .  London,  1901,  8*.  pp. 
xvi.,  45o. 

MsiniBinii  that  tb«  renewed  earth  will  be  the  eternal 
eboiic  of  tbo  rigbteons. 

8607*.  Clarke,  George  W.  nie  Righteous 
Dead  l^etwecn  Defttli  and  the  Resurrection. 
(ChriUian  Rev.  for  April,  1863,  pp.  239-260.) 
UA. 

b.  Srgreef  of  Vleffe^nru. 

9Wi.  Cotta,.Toh.  Friedr.  Dinsertatio  hlstorico- 
tlie«il(»Kici\  prior  de  dircrsis  Oradibus  Oloriae 
Beatoruni.    Tnbingae,  1758,  4*. 
Sm  No.  a602*. 

8609.  Dannhauery  or  Dannl&aDrer,  Joh. 
Conr.  An  in  Vita  aeterna  fntnri  sint  Gloriae 
Grndus?  [Ifesp.  J.  C.  Sondorahauson?]  Ar- 
gentorati,  11(59,  4o.  pp.  32. 

Answered  in  the  efflriuatlv*. 

3600.  Blela-virlJkyJohanC.van.  Geestlyck 
graad-lMX>lc.     Delf.  lAMA,  4». 

"  On  the  dritreea  of  futara  rewards  and  punlah* 
Bienu."— fa&HdiM. 

8001.  Bard,  Richard.  Degrees  of  Glorj;  a 
Semion  ou  Dan.  xii.  3.   1704, 4*. 

8002.  Mtiller,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Gradns  Vitie 
jetcrnar:  inior  Duutiiche  Untersuchung  dcror 
StnfTen  dea  cwigcn  Lebens  ...  .  Jena,  1788, 
8>. 

aOO'X  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.    Dissertatio  dogma- 
tico-poicniica  de  diventin    Gradibus    Gloriae 
Bcatoruiii.    Tnbingae,  1773,  4*. 
See  No.  5598. 

8003.  Flatty  Joh.  Friedr.  von.    Bemerknn- 

St>n  Ubcr  die  Proportion  dor  Sittliclikeit  und 
lUkfloeligkfit,  in  Bczichung  auf  die  Lehre 
dcs  ChristenthuDui  von  der  klinftigen  Seclig- 
keit  gebesjterter  Menschen.  (In  his  Magazin 
f.  chrisU.  Dogm.,  etc.  17OT,  »•,  St.  II.  pp.  23- 
55.)    n. 

8004.  Mant,  Richard.  Bp.  Tlie  Happiness  of 
the  Bie>ued.     1888.    See  No.  3530. 

8006.  [Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Dogreesof 
llappinesfi  in  the  Future  Life.  {Universali$t 
Quar.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  129-140.)    /7. 

See  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xir.  2, 
referred  to  in  Darling's  Cjtcloptedia  Biblio- 
gruphieoj  Subjmts,  col.  1180. 

e.  ttetosnttion  of  Sxitnt*, 

8000.  Eoaay  (An),  proving  we  shall  know  onr 
Friends  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Disconsolate 
Widower.    Undon,  1898, 8*.     BM. 

8007.  8t5hr,  NIc.  Fr.  Proeramma  de  Qnses- 
tlone  ab  ipso  Luthero  pndle  ante  obitnm 
proposita:  Nnni  aliqnando  BeatI  in  Vita 
iBtema  mutno  et  distlncte  se  agnitnri  sint. 
Ooriae,  1746,  fol. 

8008.  Sci&rlft*  and  vemiuifliiillaolse 

Krttrterung    der     l>ekannten     theologiNcben 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  Sterbenden  einen  Gniss 
an  die  Si>inigen  im  Himmel  mitgeben  kdnnc? 
freyberg,  1758,  4*.  (2  sh.) 
Aniwered  in  the  aBmatlTe. 


Price,  Richard.  Four  Dlsaertations.  . . . 
III.  On  the  Reasons  for  expecting  that  VIr- 
toons  Men  shall  meet  after  Death  In  a  State 
of  Happiness.  . . .  London,  1767,  8*.  pp.  ril., 
430.  //.—The  3d  Bd.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  8».    D.— 4th  ed.,!*!!/.  1777,  »•. 

8810.  Hofknann,  Karl  Oottlob.  De  Qnsp*. 
tione.  An  In  Vita  aeterna  Animae  Beatorum 
a  Oorpore  ooparat— ,  oiat  ■•  iuricein  visurae 


atqne  nosdtnrae  ?  fProgr.]  Tltebergae,  1771, 
4». 

3611.  Anaaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  DelU  spe- 
ranza  e  delia  contH>iaxione  di  rivedere  I  auri 
nostri  neii*  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  8*. — 
Also  Baaaano,  1788,  8*.    45  baj. 

3012.  ——  Ueber  die  trostvolle  HofTnnng  nnsere 
Lichen  im  andern  Lelten  wiedor  r.u  sehen. 
Kin  deutscher  Anszng  aux  des  Professor  C.  I. 
Ansaldi  italienischen  Bnclio  ^loiches  Namens. 
. . .     Halle,  1793,  8*.  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  Lieaa,  Gottfried.    Nuni   Beati  Parenteo 

siioH,   Liberos,  Conjugcs,  coterosque   Amico" 

et  Familiares,  quibuHcuni  in  TerriH  vixcrunt, 

denno  sint  agnituri  ?    Gottinpie.  1773, 4«. 

ReprlDted  in  bin  OjniMcitla.  II.  SJf.  et  acqq.,  with 

the  title:  —  "  De  Beatorum  In  Coelis  CoD«ortio." 

3614. Christlichcr  Trost  am  flrabe  eines 

einzigen  Kindcs  ...  .  [Motto,  "  Werden  wir 
unsern  IJobling  einnt  wiodersehcn?"]  2* 
Anfl.    Gttttingen,  (1778,)  1786,  8*.  pp.  38. 

3615.  Starm,  Christoph  Christian.  Die  HofT- 
nnng der  Fronimen,  einander  in  der  Ewigkeit 
wicder  zu  sehen.  Hamburg,  1783,  8«.  —  2* 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1790,  8«.  pp.  31. 

3616.  Rlbbeek,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Tom  Wieder- 
schen  in  der  Kwigkeit.  Vier  Predigten.  2> 
Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (1786,)  1792,  8».  pp.  166.— 
Neue  Aufl.,  18*28. 

A  Dutek  traatlation,  Utrecht,  1791,  tfi;  V  dmk, 
Anist.  1(U9,  8°. 

3617.  Ensel,  Karl  Christian.  Wir  werden 
un:t  wieuersehen.  Eino  Uuterrednng  nebst 
einer  Elegie  ...  .  None  niit  dem  Nachtrag 
vermehrte  Aufl.  (GUttingen.  1787,  88,  07,) 
Leipzig,  1810,  8».  pp.  xvi,,  173,  62.     U. 

"  Excellent."— Areise*.  A  Duteh  traoalatloo,  V 
druk.  Utrecht,  18(M.  0". 

3618.  M filler,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  unser 
kiinftigcs  Wiodersehen.  Friedrichsstadt, 
1789,  4-.  pp.  16. 

3619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
brance among  the  Joys  of  the  otlier  World 
...  a  Discourse  ...  .  London,  1791,  4*.  pp. 
24. 

3620.  Mfineii,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werden  wir 
nns  wiodersehen  nach  dem  Tode ?  In  Hinsicht 
auf  Kants  UnsterbiichkcitMlehre  l>eantwortet. 
Briefe  an  Emma.  Baireuth,  1798,  8*.  pp. 
136. 

The  answer  is  In  the  nefatire.  The  arfcnmeniii  of 
Mtinch  are  examiued  and  lefuird  in  a  rcricw  in  the 
NtmMth9oLJoum.,  17W.  XII.  49-72.— ArerK*. 

8021.  Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wir 

flnden  nns  wieder  nach  dem  To4ie.  Briefe 
an  meinen  Georg.  NUrnborg,  1800,  8*.  pp. 
116.— »  Aufl.,  1803,  8*. 

8622.  [GHWb,  Cari  Rudolph].  Biblische  Bei- 
trMge  su  dor  von  J.  G.  MUnch  in  Briefen  an 
Emma  beantworieton  Frage:  Werden  wir  nns 
wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Dresden,  1801,  8«.  pp.  62. 

3023.  Bleool^,  Joh.  Lorenz.  Scheiden  nnd 
Wie<lerflndeu{m  Unsterblichkeitslande.  Drey 
Osterpredigten  ...  .  Strasburg,  1801,8».pp. 
54. 

3624.  Moena,  P.  DichterlUke  proeve  over  de 
vriendschap  en  het  wederzlen  onzer  vrienden 
in  de  eeuwigheid.  Amstertlam,  1802,  8*.  Jl. 
1.80. 

3625.  Mfineli,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wleder- 
aehen  nnd  WIederflnden,  zur  Begrttndung  der 
Scbrift:  Werden  wir  una  wiedersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  Emma  vom  Genius  am 
Grabe.  Neue  vermehrte  Ausg.  NUmberg, 
1808, 8«.  pp.  158. 

3820.  IVIelaiid,  Chriatoph  Martin.    Sntbtp 

naaia.    1808.    See  No.  005. 
8627.  Vof^ely  Paul  Joachim  fllgmnBd.    Uebw 
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cuua  ni.— DE9Ti\T  or  the  soitl. 


-  Hit  it.*-  .1  K«ffK«m«|,     U  •<i«ftn*  a«  fip^tma^  ubt 
Ki>««        !l  .r'k-^r%  i%»\tlkm%  *  ,  MM.  «f>.  —  '  Bie*!' 

m^..  W^llll«m«t  PH«r,  />./>.  R«inArk.4  on 
th«'  \'.n'^uiU-in  '4  «iteb  <>Cli«r  in  »  futore 

;s#/jri.  Ootftea,  A.  Tan,  tt«  ytmng^r.  Or^-r 
h^t  ««•  i<-r/:<ri  in  d«:  TcruwiKfaei'i.   Arruterdam, 

:^P4f.    Tbicle    Ton    Thlclcnfeld,   Joh. 

U'i»^t*'r*Tk*>tirt«rn,  fttr  llebeii'Jc   und  hofftn^le 
r*-*-lf.u.    N#raii,  1JI12«  %••  |»p.  1**. 

.V*11,  Alfrwl  ami  Id*.    Brief«   liber  Port- 

UftiKrr  iiU'I  Wii^WriMrbeu.    >  k**'*  iinaKearlK-!- 
I»rt«  iiii'l  »ftrinehrt«  Aufl.     Ixsipzi^,  i»il^,  V*. 

PI..  ■»"<).  ^ 

'■  M^  D«iis«  (b«  4«rtrfa«  of  rc<»(Biii«o.  —  iire<«cA. 

3A.TJ.  fflntenUf  CtirintUn  Friedr.  CHwali], 
drr  <;r#*i-4.  ^Mer  inHn  XeXzXfT  Glaulx.-,  aln 
NnrhlM  7M\i(,W\c\\  fuT  tnciiiv  Fffnnde.  ... 
l/*ip/»;',  IHW,  H*.  pp.  2WJ.  £>.  —  •>  Aiwg.,  t//iJ. 
I  h  1  ?),  ^ •.  i.p.  •M'J.  F.  —  •>  A .,  ilfid.  1  S'^>,  ^o. 
'-  Mntni-ilut  lb«d«eiria«of  ree«fniUoa.'— .ArttacA. 
Hm>  Ko.  »U«. 

3«Vi;:.  Thoughts  on  the  Probability  of  our 
iN-iri^  Kifu  II  to  r>ach  other  In  a  Fatnre  Life. 
f^jiid'iii.  IM  t,  K*.  pp.  33.    D. 

:M.'U.  GrUvell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Dor 
.^Ii}Uim:Ii.  KiiiH  L'titiTHurhiinK  Hlr  gebildetc 
lA-nvr.  4*,  IMU  btriirbeitete  Annit.  (lierliii, 
ISIo,  17,  I**.)  iyt\mK,  IHnO,  «•.  (24i  nh.) 

Ff<'  Freua«,  H'cj/tMiacr,  II.  &10.  511.    Conip.  Km. 

.*»}.%.  Ilannteln,  Gottfr.  Au((U8t  Ludw.  Wir 
wcril<  II  iHH  wii<l(;r>«Iicn.  I)r('i  I'rodiKtcn. 
•>  Aiill.     1J«M  lin,  ( IHI5,;  1H22,  H«,  pp.  W. 

.Vk'^li.  EhrenlMrn,  Friodr.    Dom  neuo  LelH>n 

iirid  ilii'    iviiiifcin*'  WicMliTVcrciiiij^tvc.     Zwci 
l'ri'dijti«n  ...     .     Horllii,  1HI7,  K<».  <i  «/r. 

A  ;'»/rA  IrBifliUloii,  Anml.  I'lIT.  H";  2"  druk,  Dor- 

dri-.lr.  IMO,  H-. 

:Uh57.  Kriiljn',  .1.  fir.  Dv  \nu>],  .I«s  wcilrr- 
yiin.",  ill  twee  /.mtKcii.  LvyWn,  ISI7,  >"".  //. 
I.JO. 

.Kl'.H.  Winkler,  KriiHt  (Jottlol).  ^V.•^^'n  w.r 
miM  Jfii-ii.  ■>  \.  n-iU-iM'licu  ?  I'Aut-  fn  iiiiUt  lii-i- 
I'rlinii  ill  1  (ii  .iiiilc  Oswalti's  din  (Iirivci  1,  r 
ill  II  Ivi  iili;:,<  II  N\  icilcr\iiriii,  \\»\»t  rrhcitcrii- 
ili-ii  l;!i(  Kill   mull  jctiKfits.     I^riji/,!^,  ISIS,  h". 

HfO  .N.I.  .1.3i. 

:u'C',\\.  C.rilvoll,  Mux  Call  Friedr.  Willi.  I)ji.>; 
\V  irilri  M  111  II  mull  th-m  TtKJt^  — Dilsm  «rs  nr>n 
mli->r-<'  mill  w  io  «'!4  iiiir  hcyn  lioiino!  In  ll«'/ii- 
huii^i  iiiir  ilim  \N  <Mk  :  l)«'r  MriMch  iiiiIht  cnl- 
wl.lvili  ...  .  l-<i|)/i^',  ISll),h°.  pp.  f).')  f.  /. 
<i|<|H>»i>.  ilic.  I'liiiiiiioii  iloctrlne. 

'MM)    Wli.cr,  i;nj;»l   I'lriili.     Ih'r    Mi'tisrli  in 

iln  l.\,i,  !.(  il.  N:ulirliri.Hllii'Ii-j>liilo?toplii.sciu'ii 

(ii  iitiil  a' .  III.  .\h(Jr-i-ii.-'rlirifl  y.ii  ili-iu  Wnkr: 

l>i  1     .Ml  .1  ill  ilfrt    lii-nti    ...    (Jriivi'll    ...     . 

\Ni.ii,  ivji,  '•'.  i\K  s:..    F. 

Sii-  III.    /..  i/'2.  /.II.  Xfit.,  1N.'3,  II.  lUi-<7. 

.VWI.  <iriivcll,  .Mux  I'url  Frii'ilr.  Wilh.  Uriof,. 
mi  1  nnliiii  liluTilii'  Koi  tiluuor  iiii*-ri«'r(.M'fiilili' 
IKK  1 1  ill  III  'rmli-.  N\  fitiTr  .Vusflihrun^  iKr 
frl.lui  II  >i  lirilt  (h'.s  VcrfuKj«i'rrt :  Dit  .Mi-ilmIi, 
nuf  \  »i  .iiilii.ssun;;  iUt  Wisrrsclu'n  Schrifl : 
l>ri  Mrii.Nih  ill  tU'v  Kwigkclt.  L^'ipzij;,  1H21, 
.^".  )>i>.  A  i.,  ;".J7.      /■'. 

.s.-i>   )  ul.riiiaiin,  llandb.  d.  n.   tktol.   /At.,  I.  67H. 
«7U. 

>U'\  K4kiilf(,  CJcorR  Otto  D.  Urbor  die  Hoff- 
tnui  ;  iliH  N\  lodor.sohoiiB.  Kiuo  Frinligt.  Ilaii- 
ni>M  I.  iS'il,  8«.  (3  ah.) 
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2MZ.  Gtmkmwmt^  Tho«.  Eaayv  m 
l^ctinnmwhtch  are  u>  —  baiat  Urtvi 
Friend*  reocutcd  in  tbe  W'jcM  U>  <_« 
on  oCber  nmbittt*  cooacclc*!  with.  Lefipaa 
...  .  LofKkm.  IMl,  1».  pp.  .1S4.  /:— 2dE4 
i//m/.  1H-.i4.  1>.  pp.  Tiii^  354.     /;. 

fVc  fttette  Aot  .  X.  S..  XIX.  217-tfL  —  Tb«  Emj 
««  La*  mtbgea  tnt  mtKubtmtd  •ae«p««»  yp.  I  It  Hly. 

3«44.  8irclclicr,Carl  Aoica»t.  EhraanaaBd 
Wall*-r,  Cber  die  Krinnertibz  narb  dru  Tude. 
Mer^borg.  IMS,  >*•.  pp  iiU 

I>i>ni«*  rcacabr^aof  afifr  death. — Mrettrk.  8k 
tW  r»vic«  iu  Boor  «  JOtf.  Pn^  MSU..  VII.  .19-tB. 
Oap.  k  r.armasa.  Bmndh.  d.  m.  fl— f.  IjC.  L  mk 
Mil,  viM  ^rai«n  the  Mjk:. 

3Mi^.  ;Bcrifk,  Job.  Adam).  Yob  Wi4 
hen  Ubd  der  Fortdauer  onserer  2cvi<' 
dem  Tude.  Ein  AndadbUboch  ...  .  Voa 
Dr.  Ileinicben.  10*  ningirarbeitrte  Aofl. 
Qnedlinbnrg,  ( IS2^  37.  38,  3tf,  -Kj,  4^  46, «, 
62. »  I^nW,  >*•.  pp.  IT.  108 

Ttkc  flr»t  ed.  wwt  entitled.  "  Werdra  vir  «iu  aadi 

dleiem  l^ctea  vtedmeben  ?**    A  Dmnisk  truaatastaa. 

Copeshac^.  1^^.  H";— />afeA.  S*  druk.  Am«t.  (MAi 

IK^i.  8°.    8e:  Fubnaaaa,  Bmmdk.  d.  u.  iMetL  liu,  L 

C79,  CM. 

.'!C4r>.  Hoist,  Aug.  Friedr.  BeleucLtang  der 
Ilauptii^rUudc  fUr  deu  Olauben  an  Lrinoemng 
nnd  Wii'fleniehcu  nach  dem  Tode.  Eiaenberig, 
IV2H,  M.  pp.  1»9. 

8m  R<.br-i  Krit,  Fnd^BtbL,  X.  33^.443:  aki 
K'i  I.  rniann.  Ilandb.  d.  n.  UuoL  LU..  L  6M.  aM 
VrtuAt,  Wegweiser,  I.  407,  400.  who  eaanead  ffet 
work. 

3617.  Strclcher,  Carl  Aognttt.   Neoc  Beitrip 

/.ur  Kritik  ilea  Gluubcnx  an  KUckt>ritinrntii]( 
ii.'ich  dem  Tode.  Nocb  etwa^  Liclit  yii  IloUt't 
Beleuchtung.  Neustadt  a.  d.  Oria,  I&39,  9». 
pp.  80. 

Bee  FahrmooB.  as  above. 

3047*.  Langsdorfy  Carl  ChriHtian.  Voo  d«- 
HeniiitiHCcnz  (KUckcrinncruu^)  ab«;c»icbiedr- 
nor  Seclen  au  das  Krdenlebeu  iind  vom  Wir^ 
dererkcnueu  vornuiliger  Bekaunten.  (In  hi# 
TfiftA.  AUiandlungen^  Mannheim,  1839»  ^. 
pp.  202-2«'>2.) 

"  Valuable."— /^iJkmiaiut. 

3«i4S.  Meek,  lU.bert.  The  .Mutunt  RerognilioB 

aii.l  llxaltt'il  I'tlirity  of  (ildrifieil  .'^iiititt.  .. 
Loiidi.ii,  ISiJO,  1>.  l>p.  iv.,  12»;.  (;.  — 4tli  E.I.. 
ihid.  IMl,  h°. 
3(r4'.».  3Iuaton,  C.  ILilpli.  Ktcoiruiticii  in  tli<- 
WuiM  to  iwiiH-;  or,  (.■ll^i^ti;ln  Ki niiii-iiijt  on 
Kailli  pi-iiKtuatiil  in  Heaven.  ...  -<l  KA. 
London.  i1n:;J),)  ls;n,  1>.  pp.  viii.,4J4.  />.- 
4tli  ed.,  i7>h/.  I  -4.>,  1>. 

.\  hutrh  trau-laiio:i.  RottcrJam.  3*  druk.  lf>3i.  V. 

r.f"r>l).  Mant,  Hi' hard,  /;/..  Tile  Ilappine**  of 
J  he  IWesficd.      ISW'.i,     i^vr  No.  lii3ol». 

oi.l.  Herlnncrlng;  en  \ve«ler7.icn  na  dco 
iIihmI,  U>e,",ri)a.«l  oji  hel  leveii  up  iUilde.  Kaiu- 
peil.   A.  Villi  Unl-.t,  IS>4,  ^••.  ./.'.  -J.Tu. 

;u.;.*J.  [Grcen^vood,  KraiKiH  William  ritt]. 
Kecot^nition  of  li  iei;dM  in  lleavm.  f'i.ristian 
A>« til .  for  May ,  I.h;,.',  ;   Will.  LI^-J-J-Xm     //. 

arMo.  Meurcr,  (lnistian  Krie«lr.  Die  Ix'lirr 
Voii  delii  ^\  leilerNel'.en  ill  (ler  l']wii;Ui  jl,  ai» 
der  ,^chrift  entwieUilt  und  darjie>tellt,  in 
vier  Predi};ten.  ...     (Jlogan,  1\U5,  ^".  '.4.«:li.) 

,3(m4.  VIdal,  Fi  aiK^ci.H.  l/es|>frunro  de  revolt. 
Seinion.s  ^ur  hi  certitude  que  nous  nous  rr- 
eunnaitiou.s   daii.s    lu    vie  jk  venir.  ...     l*ari». 

is:>7,  >".  Oi^J') 
:u'.6^».  Dorr,  Uenj. 
in  another  N\  orlJ. 
or  r>4'\  pp.  it<».     G. 

3i>or».  ^uehl,  Cicorg.  Die  Ilofrnun^  dc:»  Wie- 
der-^ehi'ti.s.  Kin  lilumenkrauz  H;if  thoure 
(Jralxr.     Krfurt,  IS3U,  IC*.  t»yr. 

3666.  Burton,  Clinrle*.  Ixntures  on  the  Mil- 
lenniuni.nnd  the  Uecoqnitioii  an«l  Intorcoun* 
of  Beatified  Saints.     London,  IMl,  S*.  7*. 


The  KtHi>gnition  of!  riewti 
...     Philadelphia,  1V(\3> 
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.uiuT.  •fange)  Friedr.  Dm  Wl^dorsehen  nach 
dcin  Todo,  odor  wa«  hat  der  Meniicii  iincli  8ei- 
nein  Tode  zu  crwarten?  ...  Bantzen,  184*2, 
ie«.  (4  gh.) 

965S.  Smith,  Samncl  Francis.  Recognition  of 
Fi'ieiidfl  ill  another  World.  {Chrittian  Rev.  for 
aiarch,  1M2;  VII.  47-73.)    H. 

3069.  Ebcrhard,  Fr.  Das  Ende  Icomnit!! 
docli  sehi'ii  mid  erkenucn  wir  nun  iin  grotuien 
JenKeit8  wicMlvr:  uiit  Bcweisgriinden  ...  . 
Qutfdlinburg,  lK4d,  V2f>.  pp.  62. 

3600.  Zlmmermaiiny  Karl.  Wiedenieheu! 
Tier  B«tnichtungun  ...  .  Darmstadt,  1843( 
8*.  pp  52.  , 

1661.  Sharp,  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  IleHveii.  A  Disconrse  ...  .  Boston,  1(44, 
»•.  pp.  24.  —  Nt'W  ed.,  iltid,  1857,  !»•.    H. 

3662.  Coxe,  John  Itedman.  Considenttions  re> 
•pectiug  the  Recognition  of  Friendd  in  another 
World ;  on  thoafHrnied  Descent  of  Jesus  Chrint 
into  Hell;  on  Phrenology*  in  Connexion  with 
the  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  of  a  Soul  in 
Brntes.  ...  Philadelphia,  1M5,  12>.  pp.  iv., 
88.    G. 

S802».  Kerr,  John  J.  Future  Recognition; 
or.  The  Bles.HedneiM  of  those  "  who  die  in  the 
Lord."  ...  Philadelphia,  1847,  I2>.  pp.  xvi., 
168.     O. 


G^ensynet  eftcr  DSden.  Noglo  An- 
dagtstinier  holligedu  Erindringen,  Savuet  og 
Haabet.  Efter  dct  Tydske.  Christlauia,  1849, 
16*.  pp.  14. 

3063.  Sheppard,  John.  Three  Essays:  The 
Re-union  and  Recognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come;  The  Right  Love  of  Crea- 
tares  and  of  the  Creator;  Christian  Conver- 
•iition.     Loudon,  1H50,  sm.  8*.  pp.  'J48. 

Comp.  KlUo  J  Jount.  o/  Sac.  Lit.  VI.  &03-506.    D. 

3664.  Harbangh. Henry.  ...  TheHeaTenly 
Recognition.    1851.     See  No.  3566. 

3666.  Davles,  Edward.  The  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or.  Recognition  in  Heaven.  2d  Ed. 
Belfast,  (. . .)  1854,'  18o.  U.  ed. 

3666.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  Friends  in  Heaven; 
or,  The  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redcemeil 
in  Glory  demon.stnitcd.  ...  Edinl/nrgh,  1854, 
3».  pp.  286.  — 8th  ed.,  ibid.  1861, 12». 

3667. The  mme.    From  the  4th  Edinburgh 

Bd.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, puhl.  for  the  Mtthodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1869,  16». 

Alio  repriotcd  bv  the  Preabyterian  Board  of  Pub> 
llenliou,  Philad.  1857.  "The  mmt  tborough  work 
vxiant  upon  a  aul^vct  of  deep  religious  interest.  '— 
MetkodiMt  ^ar.  Jtw.  XXXIX.  S3». 

3668.  Rosser,  L.  Recognition  in  Heaven. 
Richmond,  1856,  12».  pp.  201. 

3060.  Heersplnk,  J.  B.  F.    Do  hope  des  we- 
1   derzicns.  . . .    Groningen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  26. 

3670.  Harris,  Tliomas  L.  Sermons . . .  preached 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  David  Sti-eet, 
Manchester.  ...  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Ileaveu.  ..  London,  [1869,]  ICfi. 
pp.  59-79.    H. 

3671.  Perkins,  0.  W.  Light  in  Darkness; 
or  Social  Relations  in  Heaven.  . . .  New  York, 
1859,  32>.  pp.  32. 

3072.  Schnrerdt,  Heinr.  TreonuDg  nnd 
Wiedersehen,  oder:  Der  Glaube  an  ein  ewiges 
Leben.  . . .    Leipzig,  1861,  8*.  pp.  183. 

d.  Ct>r  "ISettiffr  Utsien." 
3078.  Cosmy  NlcoUiu  (Kreha)  de,  Cara., 
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1401-1464.    De  Yisione  Dei.    {Opera,  Basil. 
1565,  fol.,  1. 181,  et  seqq.) 

3673*.  Petau  (Lat.  Petavlns),  Denis,  1644. 
Do  Yisione  Dei.  (In  liis  Opus  Ue  Thiol.  Dug- 
matibuif  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  YII.)    H. 

3674.  Spark,  Robert.  The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Joy :  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  God  to  be  the  Saint's  FnliieKs  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    London,  1660, 12*. 

3675.  Alderete,  Bernardo  de.  ...  Commen- 
tariornm  uc  Disputationum  in  primain  Partem 
D.  Thomae,  de  Yisione  et  Scientiu  Dei.  TomuA 
prior.  . . .    Lugdnui,  106'i,  fol.  pp.  654. 

3676.  Oelauder,  Joh.  Adam.  Dens  in  Lnmine 
Gloriie  delineatu8.    Tubiugw,  1666,  4«. 

3676».  Comtttbns,  Petrus  de.  Tractates  de 
Yisione  beatifica.     Yenetiiit,  1679, 12". 

3677.  Ijdschei^  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Yita 
^Etcrua  videri^ossil  Oculis  Electorum  corpo- 
reis?    Witeberga;,  1689,  4*.  8gr. 

3678.  Forbes  {Lat.  Forbeslns  It  Corse), 

John.  DissertatiodeYiiiioiu'Beatitica.  (Opera, 
Amst.  1708,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-289.;    //. 

3678*.  Marttty  Jnan.  Tractatus  de  Yisione, 
et  Bcatitudino.  2»  Impressio  ...  .  Matriti, 
11707,)  1714,  12».  pp.  «25. 

3679.  Henmauii,  Christoph  August.  Medi- 
tatio  de  .Modo  <juo  visuri  sumiiri  Deuiii  in  Yita 
iEtenia.    (Acta  JCrml.,  1714,  pp.  lOS-115.)    //. 

Alao  in  his  DitertalionutH  SgUog«.  Gottiugae.  1743, 
e<c  9*.  Tou.  1.    D. 

3680.  Bourn,  Samuel,  of  Bolton.  The  Trans- 
forming Yision  of  Christ  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    Loudon,  17*22,  8*. 

3680».  [I^afosse, ,theAbbe\.    Prttlectionea 

theologiCRi  do  Deo  nc  diviuis  Attribiitis.  [Pub- 
lisher! under  the  name  of  IIonoratusTournely.] 
Nova  Editio,  emendata  et  ...  aucta.  2  vol. 
Parisiis,  (1730?  40, 46.)  1751, 12». 

8«e  Quaot.  4.  *'  De  Dei  Visionc.'    This  b  raprintcd 
la  ^i^e  s  n«o<.  Cur»u*  eomptetu*.  VII.  158-227. 

3681.  HIrseh,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Das  Anschaueu 
Oottes  im  ewigen  Lebeu;  eine  Predigt.  Bu- 
dis-sin,  1744,  4«. 

3682.  Meyer,  Joh.  Das  verherrlichte  Ango 
in  dem  seligrn  Anschaueu  Gottes,  oder  Erttr- 

eruiig  der  Frage:  Ob  die  Auserwfthlten  im 
Hinimel  Oott  nach  seinem  Wesen  achanen 
M-erdon.  Ureslan,  1744  (Meusel)  or  1745 
(Georgi),  4«. 

3683.  IVetsmann,  Cliristian  Eberhard.  De 
Yisioue  beatiflca.    Tubiugw,  1746,  8<». 

3684.  HIrseh,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Sclirin-  nnd  wr- 
nunftmkssige  Gedanken  wider  llerrn  Johanii 
Neyera  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Aiiserwlhlten 
mit  ihren  Augeu  des  Leibes  das  unmateriellu 
Wesen  Gottes  sehen  wUrdon  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747, 4«.  (4  ah.) 

3685.  Meyer,  Joh.  Bescheidene  Beantwor- 
tuiig  der  vemieinten  Widcrlegung  M.  Joh. 
Gottfr.  llirschens,  seines  Tractut :  Das  ver- 
herrlichte Auge  in  dem  Auschauen  Gottes. 
Breslau,  1747, 4*.  4  ffr. 

3686.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Yisione  Dei, 
etc.    1759.    See  No.  2568. 

3687.  Resoh,  Joh.  Jac.  Yier  lieilige  Reden 
vou  deu  lieblichen  Wohnnngen  drobeu  in  des 
Yateni  Ilause,  nebst  einem  gedoppelten  An- 
hange  von  dem  Anschaueu  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1761,  8*.  pp.  176. 

See,  (brther,  rarious  sermons  referred  to  by 
Darling,  CgcLoptedia  BiUiographiea,  SuBJiom. 
on  Pa.  xrii.  16,  lUtt.  r.  8, 1  Cor.  xiU.  12,  aod  1 
JohnUt^ 
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•f.it*-  w  •T't.*  '■tier' ft,  1;  uiiu^  > 


r^    ;i(    T 


Wii#'..  Cjrillwkm  A\*^»4rt»t».  C    «^   412. 

y  n  I/,  w  ♦'>*-»'«''-.    -w 

-^^P  AtlMI»A»lms«/V«ftf«^.  A^  AMtr^Lm 
>  F':^^!*  InU^tii.  Or.  tktA  Laf  la  Atii*- 
uMMn  f/ptri$,  F«f .  1«*.  t4-,  II.  aW-i*^.      1/ 

■;^/1.  R#«f  A'Uni  d««  )2tL  '.<«t.  La  Ti»  % 
4*-  Mi<#t  fiwl.  *rr  L'Uifttiir*'  \tr  U  dkipftit*-  ot- 
M.   f''4   «««    t-nfftnA     /fn   A.   F.  <>faB.ttaAi'* 

f!^  »1M  (Ii<t  AM4  V  Ia  B»>  * 
«wr  Ut  M^4*»  111.  tm  IM 

://'.'  UomdMlmfft  or  Ho«4lam,  Ka^n:!  Ac, 
I'Jfl*  '>'iit,  ly  •ttuf  \iir  Ia  v</y#-  d'Knfrr. 
'  I  'I  A  ^*^^  riJil'ii  Mifftf.r^t  irti'lilt  tfu  'pi%^>z^i  m.« 

,,/,//  j':.rM  j'-r:. -'.  M  .'>*-4  .:      //. 

:>"     JoitKlenr  il>tjy  qui  -.^Vw   > ',    Kr-f-r.  "■ 
J'.   r/-«r»f*/jirr«   FuUujur,  *"\.  M»-  fi,  '•^■■*.  ^«. 

in  ^-/  r*,.,    //. 


y"''/  J  ;■ 


♦:-«». 


lUtn  io.     ^'iMitH.  TBI.  2>. 
Hr    Lin    Shi    unt 


ur.mii, 
■ifncB   tuft* 

H  X  fij.  iT*  C  •      A 


*'    X>»    Kl 


iwA««Bk      .  Lii>  an.  n.LW^aica|:iirB  Cunt 
jibCMVHfL.  w»  LL.'  fe.t  u»  iM«a-.  ^icb  (pfWhit«y 

<«.—  AJM  Mina*?!:.  lOU  1<4«>.  1461,  ICH,  f». 

ua  nm.  {.^r-.-rr  «<  k.ira*  Xi«Tiiitattf  Fu«  IL 
.    Look  trrruL  '  ]i««i»rhu.  ICS1«  21*.  jf 

vi-.k   cBpYTxap     /VtksA    *-  Tx:<vnk&  4e  la  isMto 
A'Titfr  '  «%  t«  &-  G *'*'<.  r&rs*  Maiwl^.  laJMkv 

r  .  It^iMM.  t-  1.  ri.in  KjK*.  K«l.  kul 

(I'Tua    ...     Zara^*xa,  MMl,  4*. 

%rrclit,  G«vrx.    Tc  aobn :  AA  ni 

W<4:.  •!««  i<.  Iff.  d«T  rvfcen   n8Uc»^ria 

Mmr«cliel«  1«niel.    Vtrsperx.  oder  Tvr- 
.  » -  k  J'-*'  ■«.;;•::  T  -ic*.    Frankfurt,  IttA. 


X((:.  Al 


oT-'f* 


1^.  ^*. 


.fi;'»  'i<r«  Ji/nyhurx  *t   Trourcr^f.  I'au-.  Kj-x 

:>/♦:*    Tralte  «!*-««  j»fin<*<f  d'KtifT  ''T  d*-  Pijr;r»- 
I'.);«.      I';iri-.   l'' ra rd ,  t iVl^  f  >\ . 

'1,1  *.'.  j.-.-u.  'u    Kranrr/li.  ♦ur  «?'.!<•   lua'.wr"  •."  —  />« 
/;i/r< 

I>/^i    Rzamplcs  li"u  morull -vihk- niakrth 

»l)"    -\iiii'M    iij'»l><''ly«'Ht»*K    to    haiH*     nmny 

[,  i%iM-n  ;iri<J  <lolourij  within  the  fvrc  of  Hell. 

l/ouil'U,  lit/hfrt    Wift-r,  \oi —  "r  154 — ? 

l-i'. 

K'«  TMMiri*  Typ.  Antlf.  Ill-  19.  lift.  . 

.'V/'T.  Imin-un^Chri'^ttnAt.   S|>i*>rolder HiJllen  , 
iiikI 'l«i   \ 'rdaiiinitcn.    L'rM?l,  15HH,  4».  (61  sh.i  ■ 

.V/**".  Cocliclet,  Aii«Hta*w?.    CalvinI  Infcrnus  ! 
»ii|>«r-ns  Jo.  I'olyartdrnni.     Antverpiiv,  lOOS 
k".  pp.  192. 

;}^>^K>   Polyandera  Kerkhove,  Joh.   Rtv 

•■)»i»ii»iii»  H'l  AriiiHtasii  CiK"h«*l<"tii  Carniclitjn 
.''••phip'iiintft  Hiih  \ux-  Titnio,  Culvini  Infornus 
...  .  r><inlnMhti.  IttlO,  ^. 
:f7iM».  €'och«lett  Annxtarte.  CiPiiK'teriam  Cal- 
viiii  Iiifi'rni  et  alinruiii  eJUHdcni  Iiiipiotatum 
.  .  liri  aimwor  to  J.  FolyaiiderJ.  Aiitverpia', 
Itfl'i,  fiK.  pp.  780. 
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JTif^.  StaMlbnrst.     r  Stanyhnrftt,  Ont- 

:•*■■.:_;.•>  Kr.;  >1  if.*  Mtr  lK>Uia»  iiiWicff 
.lL:.r:..:at:«  Aun.  rpin-.  I«5i,  12».  —  Mirt 
".'  fi.'iV:  —  T€-ml»:liuin  onnihiiii  trrribilwi- 
zijCiu  *:vi-  r.:fer«.-rr.m  Kr^.\'»tulnni.  Edit* 
t<rTiA  »■:   inrtjv-r.     Aulveq.ia.  I655,  U*.  PI' 

'J:1  -.  B«Uk)raM,  J«>}:ii.  Sii:hjs  frrtm  Il^^.  cf 
tl,.-  «iPMi.*  "f  a  I>Anni«ii  jhuK  On  Luke 
x^i.  li»-^l  j     Lfiid.'H.  tdi^y. 

Nine  <d;;i<««   |  wi  i»&<>l  duriuc   ihr   author*  lUr^ 
tinj<'      \  Pmtck   tmcilktK-s    >    iru*.  Nijkrrk.  1*? 

Xll.    Brmiidl*»    rhrNtt.pli.      <irh«*iiib'lo)ti*. 

da.-*  i-t,  iicln'n  II61U-ni»rf<li::lvn  '\>u  Mntx  \x> 

41     ...     .     Kn»nkfurt    am    Maiii,   166l«  4*.- 

Al*"  ScbrualkHldi-a.  166n.  4",  and  Frankfurt, 

1G*».  4«>.  (71  ^h.,i 
3712.  M&mitlf  Giov.    BattiMa.     La    nri|nou« 

eterna  dell*    Infero        Vmcria,    IMV,  1** 

1*>. 
3713. Ewip^  Hdllen-Pein   in   FJKwrn  fUr- 

j^estrllot  ...     .     NUrnWrp,  1677,  lt»ia.  1>. 

371.>.  Stdckeu,  Christian  ▼on.  Atitma 
dnninata*  Lnnicnta  ot  Tormenta  (tier  Ver- 
danintten  Stnden  Klap  nnd  I'laf:,)  RythB»«» 
non  inconcinnis  al»  Anonynio  Antoro  ...  ^x* 
prc'SHa.  Subjun^untur  Itythnii  de  exir^nio 
Judicio  et  MyHtrrio  Trinitatis.  Omnia  » 
Stdckouio  ementiata.  ad  Ortbodoxiani  rrfer- 
niata,  etxleni  Uytbmi  Genere  in  Linguam 
trantilata  (Jemituiicaui,  et  variis  Vetenim  *t 
Bec«utiuruni  Scnteutiia,  ad  Margioeni,  iilo*- 
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traUL    Ltttino-Qenn&nlce.    Hamburg!,  1699, 

40. 

The  flnt  poem  it  Ui«  "  DUlogua  inter  Corpu*  et 
Anlmam"  described  No.  3279.  The  Oerman  renioa 
1*  praised,  and  the  notes  are  aaid  to  be  learned.  See 
Moller's  Ciwibri»  Lturmta,  I.  660. 

S714.  Brldooly  Toiinsaint.  L*onfer  form6  par 
la consi<16rRtioii  den  peines  des  damn^a  ...  . 
lille,  1671, 120. 

8716.  Knopff  Job.  Tbaatnun  infemale,  odor 
htflliMcher  8oLauplatz  ...  .  Frankfort,  167S, 
4*.  (152  Bh.) 

3710.  Emcatt,  Jac.  Daniel.  Erschreckter 
Felix :  die  bcwegliche  Ablehnnng  der  ewigen 
und  nnendlichon  IIQllcnpein  alien  Gottloaen 
sum  Schrecken  ...    .    Altenbnrg,  1674,  8*. 

3717.  Scl&ottely  Justus  Georg.  Grausame 
BeachreibuDg  und  Voratellung  der  Htflle  und 
hBHlschcn  Qnoal.  Braunschweig,  1676,  S*. 
(24  sh.) 

3718.  SehMreltser,  Job.  De  Essentia  Prae- 
destinationis,  de  Pwna  Daninatomm  et  de 
Pnrgatorio.    Coionin,  1681,  8«.  8  ffr. 

3719.  Feei&t,  Job.  Consideratio  Status  Dam- 
natomm,  quod  Actiones  ipwruin,  inprimis 
malas,  concernit.  Spiras,  1683,  4*.  —  Also 
Roetochii,  1708,  1727,  8«.  (24  sii.) 

Bee  Acta  Krud.,  16».  pp.  17»-18S.    JET. 

8720.  Grtcbner,  or  Grlbner,  Daniel.  Be- 
trachtung  des  andern  und  ewigen  Totlcs, 
darinnen  nach  Anleltung  XXIV.  bibliscber 
SpriiGhe  sowohl  die  ausfilbrlicbe  USllen- 
BtWbreibung,  als  aucb  die  klUgliche  Httllen- 
Entfliebnng  ...  fUrgostellet  wird.  Leip7.ig, 
16SS,  8*.  —  Also  1689,  8*.  (66  sb.) 

8731.  Baler,  Job.  Wilb.,  the  elder.  De  Prae- 
gnstu  acternoe  Damnatiouis.  Jenae,  1684, 
♦».  igr. 

8722.  Pranclact,  Erasmus.  Das  unfeblbare 
Web  der  Kwigkeit  fiir  die  TerKcbter  der 
Onadenzeit.  NUruberg,  1687,8*.  (77}  sb.)  — 
Ibid.  ICOl,  S«. 

3722».  Clconna,  Micbele.  Prigione  eterna 
deir  Inferno,  in  figure  ed  Mempii  rappresen- 
UU  ...    .    Bologna,  1687, 12«. 

"  With  ensravioga,  horrible  as  they  are  mde,  of 
hell  tonaenta." 


8723.  [PinamonUy  Giov.  Pietro].  L'Infemo 
aperto  al  Cristiano  percbe  non  T'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  1688,  12».  pp.  86.— Novara,  1842, 
18».  pp.  64. 

Haioeroas  edttloiin.  A  Latin  tranalation,  MoDaebil, 
1708,  4*;  jrii<;U«ik,  '-Hell  opened  to  Cbri>Uana,"  etc. 
1716,  ir ;  French,  br  P.  J.  Douaj.  Paria,  1867,  S2*. 
Also  tniMlated  iuio  l^attUh,  PBrtm§ume,  and  Omr- 
WMM.    Comp.  No.  4272. 

8724.  Paaqutn.  Tbe  Yisious  of  Pasquin;  or 
a  Cbaractcr  of  tbe  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  . . . ;  also  an  Exact  Description 
of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between 
Pasquin  and  Marforio;  translated  out  of 
lUlian.    London,  1689,  4*. 

Compare  Nos.  8S08-3S1I. 

8726.  PertAcli,  Job.  Georg,  the  elder.  Disser- 
tatio  prfl?lim.  in  Scriptum  Anonym!  [Saut. 
Richardson?],  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Ger- 
manice  redditum,  cui  Titnlus:  Abbandlung 
Ton  der  Hfillen.  Norimbergas,  1698,  4*.  (7} 
ah.) 

8eello.S784. 

8726.  Somatag,  Christoph.    De  Igne  Infemi 

Goprio  non  metapborico,  ex  Dicto  (Hassico 
at.  xxT.  41.   [Resp.  J.  SteinbJlaser.J    Al- 
torfll,  1700, 4*.  igr. 

8727.  'Wyn,  Elis,  fl.  a.d.  1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  fi'om  the  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8>. 
pp.  vli..  128  +. 

flvrJaa.  Un:  CULi 


3728.  IB^ymdMlrngf  Georg.  Wilb.  ...  Theses 
theologicjo  dc  Morte  ^t^rua  . . .  Praeside  . . . 
Johnnne  Joacbimo  Zentgravio  ...  .  Argen- 
torati,  1702, 4«.  pp.  12.    H. 

3729.  Feuerleln^  Job.  Conr.  Norisslmorum 
norissima:  Predigten  von  der  Httllen  Ewig- 
kcit.    Nilrnbcrg,  1702, 4».  (202  sh.) 

3730.  Medltatloua  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or, 
The  Christian's  Guide  ...  .  Also,  Argu- 
ments to  prove.  There  is  no  Material  Fire 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1703,  8*.     U. 

3731.  Poeker,  Wilhelm.  Die  mit  Betracb- 
tungen  erOffnetc  HUIic.  Sultzbacb,  1707, 12>. 
(24  sh.) 

3732.  Sonntatfr,  Christoph.  De  Pice  et  Sul- 
phure  Infemi  niiisquo  hue  attinentibus  mate- 
riis,  ex  Ps.  xi.  6.  .\poc.  xx.  14,  16.  Altorfli, 
1708,  4».  Agr. 

3733.  Moodv.  Jr  Moodey,  Sam.  The  Dole- 
ful State  oftu^himued:  Substance  of  several 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710, 16». 

3734.  SMrtnden,  Tobias.  An  Enoniry  Into 
tbe  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell.  Snewing  I. 
The  Reasonableness  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
Tlte  Punishments  of  the  next  Life.  III.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  Hell. 
IV.  That  the  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  metaphorical, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
being  in,  or  about  the  Center  of  tbe  Earth. 
VI.  The  Probability  of  the  t^un's  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.  With  a  Sup- 
plement, wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tillot- 
son,  Dr.  Lupton,  and  Others,  as  to  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. . . .  London,  (1714,  8o,  pp.  292  +,  H.) 
1727,  8».  pp.  (16),  472,  (7).    MRS. 

Pp.  986-458  of  the  Suppl.  oootain  Le  Glens'*  DeHnce 
of  Abp.  TUlotaen'a  famooa  aeriDon.  translated  nrora 
the  Bibl.  duiaU,  YII.  292-340.— A  FreHch  transUtlon. 
by  J.  Blon.  Amat.  1728,  8^.  aad  Leldc,  178$.  S";  Oer 
num.  hy  J.  H.  Lieben,  Leipi.  1728,  »>.  alao  17S1. 
1738,  and  Deasaa.  1766. 

3736.  Otto.  Otto  Friedr. . . .  Sententlam  anony- 
mi  ci\jusaam  Angli  [Tob.  Swinden]  de  Sedo 
Inferni  in  Sole  quaerenda,  Prseside  Dr.  Joh. 
Gaspare  Hafernng  . . .  refutabit ...  .  Vitem- 
bergas,  1716, 4*.  pp.  24.  • 

See  JbariMl  dea  8favan$,  Julj  IV,  1717,  pp.  467- 
4C2. 

3736*.  LeDrla,  John.  The  Nature  of  Hell. 
1720.    See  No.  3857. 

3736.  Farla  Barretroa,  Antonio  de.  Grl- 
tos  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  mundo. 
Lisboa,  1721,  8*. 

3736».  IVt^sleawortii,  Edward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  In 
Boston,  April  24th.  1729.  Boston,  1729,  8*. 
pp.  19.    H. 

3737.  Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  elder,  1708- 
1768.    On  the  Punishment  of  tbe  Wicked. 

See  Berm.  IX-XY.  In  Vol.  lY.  of  hi*  ITorfa,  New 
York  ed.,  pp.  228-821.  Bern.  XIII.,  ••  The  End  of 
the  Wleked  oontemplated  hj  the  Rtgkteooa,"  is  par- 
tIeulariT  devoted  to  the  llluatratlon  of  the  doetnne. 
that  "  the  ilcht  of  bell-tonncnts  will  exalt  the  happi- 
neas  of  tbe  Mint*  forever." 

3738.  Saturtn,  Jacques.  Sermon  sur  lea  t<mr> 
mens  de  TEnfer.  (In  his  Strmont  tur  diver$ 
ttxte*.  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Haye,  (1780,)  1740,  8*. 
pp.224-2n.)    H. 

An  abrl4fed  tranalatloa  in  No.  2TT  of  the  Traets  of 
the  Aner.  Traet  Soeletj,  New  York. 

3739.  liorlAff,  Israel.  Serious  Thoughts  on 
the  Hlseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Sudbury  ...  Feb.  20. 178|.  ...  Boston,  N.E., 
1789,  sm.  8*.  pp.  80.    A 

3740.  Hflllmry  Adam  Lahreeht.  GndaaDam- 
natlonla  aDtemaD.  daa  Ist,  Dentlicha  Untar- 
rochnng  der  Stnnen  dar  •winn  V« 
Jei»rm»8^ 
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XIU*  Dactrtac  m^i  of  H'lUTnnarta;  tf.-    77U.  Curie.  P.  J.  CV 


!."'S»: 


K^:.    A<lT«nn.<rfEU.r 


K43.  Tb»  Pr»i« 


Dimlr.a     Wiib  ■ 


Ibe  ««-.  with   R.KV.I   lo  II.  I  ^Tf   ArlMj  J~«*..     Ci  H».^ 


Ml....     M>diioa.lm.,  UM,ie>.  |i(..l 
■ouhttti^i'la^^.   Id. 


44.  (BBckArd,  WiniumJ.     Lm  upr''-n  *• 
l»  n.nlb*ur.dii  «lir.  V.lh.k  ...    .    P*ri>, 

am,  I*. 


OrlKliiil  Wofib.  Shanl.  But 
Tflrtw,  rfodersd  HvU  Id 
ChlrUD,[IMIt|3>.p|i.W.     a. 

3T&CB.  BrafTDioDt   Orait«  Aogiuiiu.    Tfa« 

^yor.  Kir.  Gy  Jkb.  tt«,ti>.U-lU.)    K 


iBtl  Im*"TKi!E 


STJIi^  DlnIuaBi'teiilnilknil'uiiHilltniri'i't  | 

.If  l'il<iriill.'>   niHllioomi»  M   rlr   ..is'  'l..ur-    ' 
niPntH.    |IW  Ki>tl...r  II.M.<-.|    Nni.lm,  IMW, 
I*,   pp.  Kt.  —  IMA.  IIHT,  !■>;  Bcrnifs,  li«a, 

..■11    hi   iiilIfKKtlon  <lu  pdDH  ilu'  dunn^. 
l.ii|.*lj.  Mil,  1". 
iTAI.  Rkd  (I>i»l  'It  solpvi  tlBllmqunl.    rtn 

thi''%ri»)(Ntr>'niirrpkv>fKlt-Nf(niriiv^rfu- 
Uifh-hiibiTiKhrK  Vni^  Dnif  JKhwII,  IM.  VI. 
Ht.3.    [W.ln<iir,  IHII.W.H 

INSl.    *.•  "iiw"   ""        "     "''"'''' 
^M.  Adklav,  Alviin.    IlrllnrtiinofVnlDn 
riinlnliiiiFnt.    Ik'lim  Vw  KiilnliDrs  «r  Thrw 

il.ni.  IMisnpivl,  Lung  litKiid.  Doc.  39,  li£ 
.       .    N•w-London.lH•,»^pp.3^     U. 


4.  Dniation  of  I^itnia  PuniihiBait. 

ST.  PBtm  \jAit.  P«tBirlB(),  Drnj,-, 


STflU.  CflttB,  J..h.  Frlfdr. 

n'lW 

3701.  TbIcH,  Job.  Otlo 
nnd  klrchlidiD  Lthrmclni 
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3772.  Orlgenes,  fl.  a.i>.  2S0.    See  No.  2012. 

3773.  Scotus  BSrtgena,  Johannes,  fl.  a.d. 
858.    See  No.  '2017. 

3774.  Zorxl,  Francesco  Oiorglo  (Lai.  FranciK- 
cuH  Georglus).  De  Harmonia  Mondi  totius 
Caatica  tria      Pariaiis,  1544. 

Ifainulu  tbe  doetritio  of  anlTertal  rectoratlon. 
Sec  J.  W.  Peu*r««n'«  JMvtrrijoiov  awwcmrairrmatmi, 
etc.  Tom.  I.  O&ipRieh.  ate.  I.  81-83. 

3775.  PuccI,  Francesco.  Do  Christi  Senratoris 
Efflcacitato  in  omnibus  ot  singulis  Hominibus, 
qaatentis  Homines  sant,  Assortio  catbolica. 
Ooadac,  IR92,  8«.  (7  sh.)    BL. 

8«fe  Baylc,  art.  Pueciiu. 

5776.  Recaplto,  Oinlfo  Cesare?  Sacrarium 
de  stuponda  horrondoqno  Snpplidornm  apud 
Inferos  j^ternitate:  itemque  Sacrarinm  for- 
midabile  de  Mnltitndine  Repmbonim  et  Elec- 
tonim  Fancitate.    Coloniae,  1630, 12». 

Tbi«  work  ia  aaeribed  to  RFCuptio  br  RoVrmnnd, 
Id  hla  F&rtMstMung  au  Jdcker'a  aUgem.  Gtlehrtrn- 
L*xUto,  though  not  mcDtioficI  by  Rctckcr  under  his 
name.  It  i«enis  to  hare  t««n  pnbl.  anooytuousl/ ; 
■••  Upmlos,  BtkL  JkaKf  n*oL,  II.  96L 


5762.  BroDrny  Thomas.  A  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
▼erial  Salvation.  Also,  the  Final  Reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happiness 
flally  and  clearly  prored  from  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  Sense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.S.  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, I82«,  12».  pp.  416.    B. 

5763.  Ballon,  Hosea,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Universalism:  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  553.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  ...  Boston,  1839»  12".  pp. 
326.    H. 

3764. The  tatne.  2d  Ed.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1842, 1'2«.  pp.  310. 

3765.  Wl&lttemor«,  Thomas.  The  Modern 
History  of  Uuivorsalism,  from  the  Era  of  tlie 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...  Bos- 
ton, 18S0, 12>.  pp.  458  +.     H. 

See  an  artlele  (bjr  Jnma  Walker)  in  (be  ChritUan 
JbRWt.  for  May.  1890 ;  Vin.  nO-2e-i.     B. 

3766. The  Modern  History  of  Universalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,    greatly    enlarged.]  I 

Vol.  I.    Boston,  1860, 12>.  pp.  408.  1 

For  the  bUtory  of  Uoivermliim  in  thin  conotry,  >c« 

also  Wbittcmnro'ii  Llve^  of  Walter  Balfour  (Rottoii, 

1852.  ifi),  or  UoiBA  Ballou  (4  vol>  ibid.  l9M-».  12»), 

and  bU  Autoblosruphy  {ibid.  1859,  13"). 

3767.  Grilsse,  Job.  Oeo.  Theodor.  Bibliothcca 
magica  ot  pneumatica.  . . .  Leipzig,  1843,  S<*. 
pp.  iv.,  175.     ff. 

Od  the  "  Lehre  voa  dcr  tldtle  und  Ihrco  Strafvo," 
•ee  pp.  12. 13.  aad  146-14& 

3768.  Smitb,  S.  It.  Universalism  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
course ...    .    Albany,  1843,  8o.  pp.  20. 

3709.  Sa^ryer,  Thomas  JcfTerson. 

A  NerteM  of  "  Ooiitributionii  to  tho  History  of  Unl- 
Tcnaliam"  by  Or.  Sawver,  publlsbed  io  tbo  Chrtnttan 
Jmb«uador,  New  York,  185—,  ia  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Whittcmore  ns  valuable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Tliomas  Baldwin.  Tho  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1850, 
12»orl8«.  pp.251. 

Traoe*  tbe  doctrine  to  a  beathen  MMirco. 

3771.  PItrat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialist  Doctrines.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1857, 
1».  pp.  246. 

See,  further,  for  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  Hubject,  No.  ^1816,  Peteraeni  3839, 
IVhlte  )  3917,  IVhIston  t  3945,  Patnx- 
xl  I  4  U{5,  Sawyer )  4429,  Hudson }  4484, 
Unlverss^lmnaii. 


3777.  Soner,  or  Sonner,  Ernest.  Demon- 
stratiu  tlioulogica  et  piiiluttophica,  quod  aeter- 
na  Impiurum  Supplicia  nun  arguant  Dei  Jus- 
titiam,  sed  li\Justitiaui.  (In  "  Fausti  et  Lnelii 
Socini,  item  krnesti  Souneri  Tractatus  aliquot 
thcologici,"  etc.  Eleutheropoli  [Amsterdam?], 
1654,  1*>,  pp.  36-69.)     BL. 

A  DtUek  tranilatioD  vfoa  publ.  in  1631.  For  an 
account  of  the  work,  with  cxtructf,  see  Bock's  Hitt. 
Antitrin.  1. 11.  894-^99.  S«-o  also  Waloh.  BibL  TbeoL 
I.  zm,  299. 

3778.  IVtnxtanley,  Ucrrard  or Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  KiKliteousne:^  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  from  tlio  Bond- 
age of  the  Curse.  ...  London,  1(>49,  sm.  S«. 
pp.  (12),  120. 

3779. Several   Pieces  gathered    into   one 

Volume :  set  forth  in  Five  Books :  viz.  I.  The 
Brealiing  of  the  Day  of  God,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  Ood  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  III.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Truth  lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  Tho  New  Law  of  Right- 
eonsnesse.  London,  lft49,  sm.  8o.  pp.  138  -f , 
60  +,  86  +,  64  +,  120  +•     U. 

0780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    Tho  Spirit  bvrn- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinde. 
. . .     London,  1050,  sm.  8«.  pp.  (14),  77. 

3781.  Metaner,  Job.  Disitcrtatio  de  Resur- 
rectiono  Impiorum.  [Resp.  ChriKt.  Omutb.] 
Vitebergae,  1652,  4<>. 

3782.  Coppin,  Richard.  Tlio  Glorions  My.-*- 
terie  of  Divine  Teachings  between  (iod  Chriijt 
and  tho  Saints.  Tho  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  opposeth  Enimanvel,  or,  God  in 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  g  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  Tho  Third  Part.  . . . 
3  pt.    London,  [Ift5— ?J,  4». 

3783.  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  Aii  Things.  . . .  The 
2d  Ed.  . . .    London,  [1763,  j  8*.  i.p.  71.     V. 

See  No.  8964. 


3783«. 


A  Blow  at  tho  Serpent;  or  a  Gentle 


Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison  to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  In  the  Year 

1656.    Reprinted   ...  1764,  8o.  pp.  120, 16.    C. 

Alw>  with  the  beadini;:— "  Tmtn's  Triumph  ... 

Id  lereral    Dinputes    hulJcn    at   ...    Rochester  . . . 

between  several  Mini <(iT.<i  and  Richard  Coppin  ...    ." 

—  Oa  univeraal  salvution. 

3784.  [RIcl&ardaon,  8amnol\  Of  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell:  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discover'd,  searcird,  shaken,  and  rt>- 
mov'd.  With  Infallible  l*r(K)f.^  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  Puni-nhment  after  thi.s  Life,  fur 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(1st  ed.,  N.D.)  If58,  K«. 

Reprinted  in  The  Pheniz,  II.  427-47.5,  Lond.  nof^, 
80.     (£r.)    See  altto  Nim.  SSKJ,  4100,  4'.'-:7. 

3785.  Che<w-ney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  tlio 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
Quod  sily  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
sit.  What  thi(<  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  sit,  Where  it 
Is.    London,  1660,  8«. 

3786.  Dents,  A.  iEternas  Lacrymae,  sive 
Aninia  daninata  sero  pcrnitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1664. 1S«. 

3787.  Serarlua,  Pctrus.  Liber  quartus  Psal- 
morum,  in  quo  grande  iUud  de  Kedcmptione 
totius  Adami,  Rcrumque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restitutione  Mysterinm,  hactenus  Mundo  al>- 
soonditum,  graphice  describitur  ...    .    Am- 

sterodami,  1668. 

See  J.  W.  Pcier*en'ii  MiNrriypioy  aaroxarao'rae-cws, 
efe.  Tom.  1..  Vorrede.  \  5. 

3788.  BarrOMT,  Isaac,  1630-1677.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added,  T\*o  Disserta- 
tions, on  the  Duration  of  Fnturo  Punish- 
menta,  and  on  Dissenters.  Now  flrst  collected 
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CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THB  SOUL. 


and  oditod  from  tbo  MSS By  the  Rev. 

J.  I'.  Lee,  M.A London,  1834,  8*.  pp. 

viii.,  248.     U. 

Il  appoATS  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Napier's  Preface  to 
the  recent  rditlon  of  Barrow'*  Works.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxix.. 
xsx.,  thai  the  author  of  the  Dlsscrution  on  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  PunUhments,  pp.  •M1-'2Z2,  was  the 
Rev.  John  WllitefOOt,  Roetor  of  lleighani,  near  Nor- 
wich. (Comp.  No.  S!W9,  below.)  Ho  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  tho  destruction  of  the  wicked.  The  mauu- 
Rcript  is  in  tho  handwriting  of  P.arrow,  who  haii 
added  notes,  the  flrst  of  which  in.  "Admoduni  Inge- 
nioaus,  diluciduii  et  eandidus  est  hie  tractatua,  at 
niibi  rem  niinimd  cootioit." 

37SU.  Locke,  John,  16S2-1704.    Rcsurrectio 

rt  quiv  Kfutiuntur.  [In  EnKliKh.]  (In  Lord 
KiiifiH  Life  of  Locke,  Lond.  18,'!(>,  8«>,  II.  139- 
101.)    ]I. 

Maiuiains  the  annihilation  of  the  wiciied. 

3790.  Strong,  UilliHm.  Tho  Worm  that 
d.vcth  not;  or  Hell  Toruients,  in  tho  Certainty 
.ind  >Iternity  of  them,  discovered  in  sovernl 
SernionH  on  Mark  ix.  48.  London,  1672,  S^. 
BL. 

3791.  [BnrtHogge,  Richard].  Oziwa  Dti,  or 
an  Apulogy  for  t.»»xl.  Wherein  the  Perpetuity 
of  Infernal  TormcntH  is  evinced,  and  Divine 
botli  Goodness  and  Justice  (that  notwith- 
standiuK)  defended.  The  Nature  of  Ihiniflh- 
ments  in  general,  and  of  Infernal  ones  in 
particular  displayed.  . . .  Written  on  Occa- 
sion of  some  Ohjectioua  sent  in  a  Letter  to  R. 
R.  [and  prefixetl  to  this  work].  London,  1676, 
KHi.  8<».  pp.  422    I  .     U. 

3792.  Brandon,  John.  To  IIvp  to  Aimkioi'  : 
or,  Everlasting  Fire  no  Fancy.  Being  an  An- 
swer to  a  late  Pestilent  Pamphlet  [by  S. 
Richardson],  entituled  (The  Foundations  of 
Hell-Torments  shaken  and  removed)  ...  . 
Undon,  1678,  4«».  pp.  162  -f .     U. 

3793.  Helmont,  Franciscos  Mcrcnrius  van. 
Paradoxical  Discuurses  concerning  tho  Macro- 
cosm and  Micr<»C(wm  ...    .    London.  1685,  >^. 

A  German  trnn'^latlon,  Hamburg,  1691.  «»,  pp.  SC9 : 
Dvtch,  Ann»t  1  <!).:.  12^.  Van  Helmont  in  ibis  woik, 
and  ill  h\*  Seder  (Mam  (nee  No.  478),  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration. 

3794.  Potret,  Pierre.  l/u'conomio  divine,  ou 
S_vst<'im>  iihiver-'  I  i-t  (lonu>n.«»tre  doH  u-uvrt'-i 
ot  ilvs  tlcs-eius  dc  Dicu  cuver^  los  hoimn<>. 
7  vol.     AiiiNt.-i.l.tni,  |(iS7,  >^'\ 

Jliiintaim  tlji-  ■!  irinc  of  iiBl\er«al  restoratiou. 
Couiii.  Nos.  ?>i)5,  S\.l,  3tv;i. 

379.5.  [Helmont,  KranciscusMorciirius  vnn\ 
Opusoula  pbilKsophica  (|uibuH  j-oniitieiiu.r  i 
Principia  I'hiloisophiao  anti(iui»iin;i»!  et  n- 
centis^imae.  Ac  Philosophia  vulj^^aris  ri  fii- 
tata.  Quibus  Hubjuncta  sunt  CC.  I'robleiuala 
de  Ilevoliitione  .Animarum  hunianaruiu.  Ai.i-  ' 
stolodanii.  I6«0,  12*. 

Tlio  thrve  works  in  this  rare  vol.  are  paped  iiiUe  j 
poDilentlj,  with  distinct  titles.  Tli.- firs-l,  '  l*iiiiciiii,i  i 
Philosoi>liiac.  ■  etr.,  which  roninius  lU  |iftK«(,  is  de- 
scribe! In  the  till'"  ns  "  Ojiii.vuluni  ptisUiiimuin  c 
Liiipia  Ariglio.inn  I^atinilute  <loiiutum.  cum  Annoia- 
tioiuhus,  ■  ttr..  and  in  ti  o  profa,"i\  u*  written  "  a 
C<»miti>.sa  quadam  An::>icau;i,  ri-niiua  ultra  scxum 
trudii.i,  Latiii:i<r,  Orai-cucque  literaiurac  peritis.sima. 
iu(|uc  onini  philosophanili  geiierc  qunm  iiiaxinic  \er 
sata.'  The  lad_v  thu.«  ri'fi-:red  to  i.i  Anne  (Finch; 
Vi«=coiintcss  Conwav,  an  enthu^iastio  di>ciple  and 
friend  of  V:in  Ilclnn  nt.  (.Sei-  .Vililungs  Getck.  der 
mrnMchlichen  Ntirrhcif.  IV.  .105.  (7.)  Petersen,  in  his 
Mvtrriyriov  an-oKarao-Toire  uj.  rtc.  Tom.  1.  Ocsprach. 
flc.  Tlieil  I.  pp.  s5,  f..  t;ivi  a  eMiac's  from  this  work 
in  favor  of  ihc  docfilnc  of  iiniv('r->al  restoration. 

The  .^ocond  i>art  of  the  voIiimh:  contaiiiH  340  pape*. 
he^ilcs  tije  pref.icc  and  d»"dii-orion  ;  tlie  third  part, 
114  pa^is.  Tlie  1  itter  is  tran«l  ited  from  the  KQ|;li^h. 
S<<-  N'.  :.10.  for  thf  full  title.*,  and  other  detaiU, 
sfv  C;:!!..  n!.  Bihl.  curieuMe,  IX.  375.  376. 

370«>.  Tillotson,  John,  .1/>7).  Of  tbo  Eternity 
of  11(11  Tornienls.  A  Sermon  preaclwil  before 
tho  Qiioi-n  ...  March  7.  lf>|{^.  [On  Mattb. 
.\xv.4t)."     I.,<indon,  1690.  4«». 

AI*o  in  hi*  Work;  1757.  H«.  III.  .VA.  (ff.)  This 
I*  the  r.im'ivvx  wrmou  in  which  Tillffsnn  rnn'ntalns 
that  though  Gkxi  Viaa  tkraofteiMd  Vukv«vk^sutt&  aLuiert 
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with  eternal  puniahmat.  "  he  keeps  tk«  riskt  «f 
punishing  In  his  own  band,"  and  mfly  rcnU  tk* 
penaltj.    See  Nos.  3823,  StSl. 

3797.  rStoscb,  Frietlr.  Wilh.  ▼on}.  Coo- 
cordla  Rationift  et  Fidci,  sive  Harmooia  Flii> 
loeophiae  Moralis  et  Religionis  Christlanae. 
Amstelodami  [Uul)en  anu  BerlinJ,  169S»  S*. 
pp.  124,  b««ide8  Prcfistce,  pp.  16,  and  Appen- 
dices, pp.  50. 

Maintains  the  nateriality  of  the  aool,  aad  Antes 
the  doctrine  of  endless  pnuishmeut.  Tb*  koek  was 
suppressed  \tj  the  go^'ernnivm,  and  caosed  the  sathsr 
much  trouble.  See  Itaumg^u-ten'a  fimekriekttm  «•» 
■seriw.  SacJum,  11.  I'il-12S.    B. 

3798.  [Stafford,  Richard].  Some  Tlioogfats 
concerning;  the  Life  to  come;  with  a  brkrf 
Account  of  the  h'tate  of  Religion  a*  it  is  mom 
in  tho  World.     London,  1693,  F*. 

S:an°ord  wa.'«  a  Uuivcr»ali«t.  See  TTTifllsws'i 
Mod.  nut.  of  Unwertaiiam,  2d  ed..  1. 15T,  15a. 

3799.  Bayle,  Pierre,  1647-1706. 

Rsjie  oppo9C'4  the  doctrine  ef  eternal  Maiskacet 
in  his  JMct.,  art.  Oriqfne  aiid  Soein:  In  his  Mtftmm 
avx  Qucttions  dun  Proteineial,  11.  IK),  et  seqq..  HI- 
1)75,  et  Keqq.,  1117,  et  scqo..  V.  296.  et  seqq.;  siui  is 
E7itretien»  de  Afaxime  et  d*  TTiemifte,  p.  448,  «t  srqs- 
See  alM>  his  Janna  OoBlorum  rsaeroia. — Fjfkif. 

.'>S0(\    Cordemoy,    Louits    Gerand    de. 

L'eternite  des  ptdnes  de  Penfcr,  contra  Irs 

Socinicnd  ...    .    Paria,  1697»  1^. 

3^Sul.  Bntrctlens  sur  la  restitation  aniver- 

{<ello  [or  g6iK'raleJ  de  la  creation  ...    .    [ l*ur- 

porting  to  be  a  conference  between  Doeiuetu 

and  Theophilus.J    Cologne,  1607.  S* 

Jcremj  White,  in  the  Preface  to  his  " 

of  all  Thingx."  Lond.  1712,  9".  represents  this  as  "  as 

ingenioiu  piece  written  in  French  bj  a  aoUs  cai- 

nent  Ixird  and  Minister  of  the  c*urt  sf  tbs  Usftr 

Prussia."  The  worlt  mentioned  bj  Waleh,.Bfll.  IWiL 

If.  824,  ander  the  title  of  "Kin  Gesprick  tai  Bsieh 

der  Qnnden  zwlcchen  TbeophUo  Lebnhoht  ^id  Dssi- 

theo  Elelson  vun  dcr  allgemelueu  Krlosaag  dcs  fiiBt- 

sen    mcuKoblichcn    Oeachlcchts,"    eCe.    AassL,  TtU, 

seems  to  have  bevn  a  translation  sf  it. 

3802.  Iiead«,  Mrs.  Jane.  A  Revelation  of  tbe 
EverKirttingli>»>pel-.Mesr«tge,  that  by  theUooii 
of  tho  Everlasting  Covenant  all  PriaoDendiall 
bo  Free.     London,  1697,  H«. 

.3S0r>.  [Petersen,  Mntlume  Johanna  Eleooora 
(von  Mcrlau)  u  Dis  ewi-e  Evan^litua 
d«'r  jill;j:ciiieiiieu  \V  ioti.t;  briiiguiip  aller  Crc*- 
turen  ...  .  Vi.rt;e.stolltt  ...  voa  einem  3Iit- 
{.rliede  D.[er]  l'b.[ilad4)lpbiKcben]  tl[onieine|. 
Zu  Knde  ist  boyfjofUi^ut  ein  kurtzer  Anhanf; 
v(»neini;j:oij  Iiarrnoni.«^lieti  Scbntt't-SitrUennDJ 
vorsohieileiieii  >ornlei  babren  ZongnL^^eo  La- 
theii.     U.nViibaclir]  1099,  So. 

Also  in  J.  W.  I',  ter-cu's  Mvo-r^ftav  aasxararrs 
<rtu.s\  fte.  1701,  ctr.  fo:..  I.  la.'.  Vabricia;).  MtcTtu 
.\ryumc•ltor^^rn.  eu-  ji.  Tjjt.  i.i.-.p.  iejif>ens.»  thiisvs 
translation  (ft':'*  w-rk  by  Jan*  I.«?ade.  BienticSfd 
above,  and  givei  16..H  j.«  tbc  dale  of  it»  pubUcsuaa. 

r.SiU,  Grapius,  Zuobaiias.  I)i»pnt*tio  inau- 
f^uralirt  Libolliiin  receuti.rs.Hiuium  ^ub  Rubrics: 
D;u)  ewlgo  Kvau«eliuin  dor  ulljrcmeiuen  Wie- 
derbringung  aller  (^riatureii.  exsniinaiM. 
[J^rttrs.  Job.  Fecbt.]     UostKbii,  1699,4*. 

oSOf).  Koch,rbristianGottlieb.  'Awoirarairra- 
(Tciov  Act.  III.  21.  Holida  et  ortbvdio^a  K\p«»- 
8iti(»  ...  Fanatici.s  no-ntri  Tennx^ri:>,  et  qui 
illis  adstipulantur,  imprimis  vero  J)u.  I'etro 
Poireto,  et  Kvaiigelii  Acterni  Auctun  M.  D. 
Pb.  (i.  opposita.     Kilonii,  1699,  S".  ^ol  «b.) 

3800.  "Wolf,  Job.  Juacbim.  Kurt/.e  Anmer- 
ckunK«Mlil)er(UoFiage:  oliiuu-h diitient  Lelirn 
eino  all^oineirie  Wiinlerbringuug  allcr  Crci- 
turen  in  Wnbrbeit  zu  bofl'en  ...?  narh  Ari- 
leitung  des  ewigen  Evanprelii  von  einer  ftH- 
gemoinen  Wiederbringung  aller  Creatnren 
...    .     Ilclm^tSdt,  1699,h». 

."^07.  [Klein-IVIcolai,  Goorg].  Das  t.>o 
Je.HU  C'hrirtto  . . .  alien  C'reatnren  eu  prwUjpea 
. . .  befohlene  Evangelinm  von  der  durch  ihn 
erfundonen  ewigen  Erlttaung  ...  verkundir* 
ToaUeorgPauliiiegvolck  ...    .    Blagdebail. 


M08       SBCT.  III.    F.  l.-OUBlBnAN  J)OCT[UNB.-i>o<jr 

HM,  !».  (Id  ih.)     EnlugHl,  aid.  not,  »■.  U"  iiu>,  IMih,  ud  Mib  l-Blu>,  In  <Tblib  D'  tnib 

'*';£? !.'j.'ii 'KlJi?:  MU.W-. »«.«™.  lX,°x^'j^°|b^^'^'g£^i5';i;r 

. ■  *° ".'°7 ?^.?'i}°,''.'^'.' -r'"f  ■*^f^^ °°^  KB'  wnuH  •!  Iknr  ulbir.  ■■  Jit.  FaMiliH, 

^it^rS^\Ttf,uiiSS^Sra^^^  Bii.mH.i-tm.ii.UB-m.waiWtMnMoMimi* 

lniB»i!^"«i«|w.'^nd  Fitt."i«iii><'.''"r'  3gll.  HlUlflar,  Job.  AufricliIlnUQtrrnidBlii 

iai>wirD(pm>iHiiHJIWUI,(iHnaa>MJ»i.  iwojc,  ColIiiqnMteii   Ulmr  Sum  Biicbr,  » 

saw.  [Klam-Klcol*!.  OtKTf].    Tliit  EiFt.  «»uiil:  WtRterbringnng  itllcr   map    dm 

iutiiiKOmiwI,  ^DiDiuidAd  toM  pnaditd  bj  dcrAtheolenHr  d«  ADUiijmh  vdfr  defl  AD^ 

JniuChrJM  ...  udU  >11  CnUum  ...  cuu-  lorl.  dnriuiien  gtlmiBchto  Worle  mtlirlngsl j 

ccralBglheBtariuilKedBiBplloBKHindDiit  by  der  BcrrkwBHt  ibrr  dinrllw  beanlwurtel 

Urn,  whcnbi  DtrLI,  8!a,  II«11  iDd  Deitb.  flndiniUtrttei  WoitdM  UpcFuihcll  du-lbal. 

•bull  ■!  ImI  be  nbollilied  nad  tb<  Whole  Vnokfurt  udcr  uder,  ITM.K, 

*'™""wri«»nu'o«™b^PMl'sk^^k'  SS'^- ""«.  Tbuiun*.    Curdlntlo  Iheologlcs 

OUn  •AUmi.  LhkIhi.  im,  IIW;  FhUi 


3Sttt.  Hcrckcr,  Job.    Cbriittlc 
*SM.  iilebuchcld, 


Cbrlatllche  Ordanckfu  Uberclu  BUchleln 
■  ■ii)c?llo  drr  ■llgcnii 


■M.  ...  Zuxmuddf 
I  wledtr^bob  rue  II 


""ft.T;J?J^y ,_.... ^^._  .T,.^,     S8».  Whitby,  OMlel.    A  DUcoorM 


in  dcr  uDiufldlrlicKi 


mo.  (PiBtarlMs,  Job 

Znru-Oorichla  Uoll« 
H()llcn-l>elB  ...  enlgfig     . 

■liar  CreBtarm  . -f"!"  Mi«delBirK,  KoS^^-        Go.lofrrdo  Wcniiero  ." 

£11  .b.,  *•■  pp-,^ +:_«  . 

JKL  Sekwid,  Job.  Aadr.      Wwertallo  de  ™iS^r  uIT^Twi     ' 

FKudu-EvtDgello  Jilema.    Ualnul.  ItOO,  C. 
mi.  IVlBckler,  Jobun.  Id  bli  Preface  to 

J,  II.  ilurb'i  fValiiilen  iter  dm  UUlin  Jrtu 

Oiri^i,  Uunbnri.  ITM,  »•,  itUcked  Polar. 


ckotl.     (Appeodrd 
'  Ep.  to  Mr  l-AfiR- 
illfbed  In  ITM.) 


Ikbe  A 

BBd  Ti,uffal..l*.tronoD  ...     .     [In   opp, 

toOrigen,  Vu  UoliBODl.JiinaLMdt,  Pu 

»r  1701]  "      " ' ' 

mii.  PkfrrolcklBB    BKoodDiD    de* 

BBrulbi,  1701,  -f .  (4  ib.) 
mil   (PctarBan,  Job.  Wllh.].      Uvi 


It)  IBia.  !••  cure  (Lat.  CUHei 

0«rg,We,W,..    Grilnd-         Ji^irSSS'.;'?,'r,!i^'-.'2 


IM.  Palcrlcn,  Job.  Wllh.    UntanocbauH 
der  UrUndF,  die  oiu  I'radiger  lu  Eucn  [J; 
Marcktr]  iregan  den  niltllarn   ZuaUnd  Jet 
ibreldniubalDeDZanirDUollHDndMlm'r        brlnmine  Hilar  Dln»  ber 


rwygabracbt.    Er- 
iTSa^    3821*.  Pfkflr.Joh.Cbrlitopb.  DI«artBllo Ibao- 


BUoB.'W-.lijlM.irtel^jrr.  ^-  .„__,■,,-„„„.,.  hi. 

"i«iiinirvH.isaH«9^Kt>iii.    3g2s.  BBbwardtner,  Job. 
"_"*L*<™_'^™.';"'*(^         Dlli»(ml)uler.uchunirolnal 


U2JS™;       Dr^cnJIOe  [n«T!^4o,  (T  «h,) 


Itaw**.  St  irilllMti,  Bart.,  Abp.  ^ 
'k.  Sannuin  prani'U'd  ap'in  peTfral  Oca- 
i>.  bcft.ta  King  Willlnm.  no.  I  guacn  Anna. 
Tbe2dRd.  ...    Li.ndun.  1701,8*-     T. 


ti-*    -.t^ttm    \ntnm    a 


VMM     4-/«*^«^l    ««HHP««M«H»«  iM^fUM 


Iw^iW 


^- — „        ^., » 'Air  iiiMUOTit 

U^,^^  ;,  IT  r«*»».  mmnmm  mm  ♦r.inv 
^i^,     r:^   |M*^«»    1»*..    »-*ML.  rSl 


4li  XT 


^M- 


i*^  hU*th*ii0n  MMii  4mi»  TmI*  «wfc  Mlii>*>» 

h- f  '  ■■■  /  < 'Mr 'I' rr»i*lil' if.' *if.«-   KrJ'^ 

'■r  A'  f .  !.r 
Al*//  I'/f//.  ITil, 


.ff<-f»  »'■• 


■  ■  I- 


•I    '■;   Y**-tm-H   \H  f'tth.   ilt    '>f   hii    MxT 


Ah 

'■'.>:;    't'ttihtrt  i*nuHi\  i'UtlntiitU.    '#<-riiiriiiiii 

Ai /''If  ttf  •!>!,     -ilii;riiifi    iit'i,  uUi'tmn  t-tuim 

<ff  II"  Ml  Ml  nil   'iiMiiluiii   lift  tint  aniMtarua  rat  itf 

M.i{ 'l<  ifiirtr    170*1,4''. 

|M<     >  ii    ifi.tM'!  In  Ttrin    III.   Iff  hia  M»<rfi;(44V. 

I  t/|i.  III.  I  <  II  «  WiC'MI    K«l|IIK<«Iil.        lJ|Ml>M-.  I70tt, 

M-    I.) I  ••li  , 

•'Mi:i7  lVlil«loii,  Wlllliirii.  H<-iiii(iiiii  luu]  Kn- 
PHVx  ii|i ')i'i  vt-nil  ^iili|ci'tN.  ...  l<<Mi'liiii,  |70tt, 
h"  ii|.    II.' 

Ill  III     totiiiiii'  Vl'lil«iirti  «t(i|inM*a  ilin  iliifirln''4  "f 

till.     Ii  •  |.  Ill  lliii 'Mill  (|i|i     III  IHl    wml  itri-li'Miql  |illli|p|l' 

nti  III      iii'>i    tt4»l    nf  Ike   Wiirk*  uf  Iht    l.rnrnni  f<ir 
Aii»    I  (oil.   HI    ll»'  •vm 

lUtri  lli«liilniiiiK  'Dji'i  iliM  Hci-lfii  viti  (iilcr 
iMii  Ii  ill  III  li>i|  iiii|Hiillii>lliirli  liomiliri'l.    1711* 

H- 

Nn;ui  Willi r,  .li<ifiiil»|i,  rhnphin  tn  Olit*rr 
I'niitnr.t  TImi  lifHi.iiiiHiin  nt  .\||  TliinK>«: 
HI.  \  \  lllilli  iillmi  nr  lIlM  (iiKMliir^rt  illlil  <JI'll('0 
III  Hull,  III  |iii  iiiuniri'iliMl  III  liint.  Ilt  tlic  Ht>- 
iiMi'iv  ft  IiIn  « hold  ('iiMklloii  mil  (if  ihoir 
lull  Till*  :i«l    KM      Willi   lilt    .\il«lltloiiNl 

I'liiiiii.  I  Hiilitliiliiu  (jiiolnliiiitK   fioiit   itiMM'N 
ftlii'i    \iilliiiii,  lint    iikmiIIiiiiimI    lit    lli««  Khnt 

I'lll.tit'     Wtto   \u\W    ^  I  dill   III   iVillltl'UIMtUtll  of 


fnmkfmit.  ni 

TMf^.  Hereto,  Heifkricfa. 

'  Aiptir&>t  ivft^MTi       MATl'Vrf.  fTMw  ^. 
r;H47.  Prl«r»*n,  J  h.    W..> .      &rk-aAi|tter 

»'»ii  «i'-r  W  .«■*:•  :J.  r.. '..:»; r.:;  -liitc  Dia^T.  JFrmak- 
fiirt,  1716, '^■.    T.^-1.. 

WA^rmnud;  or  IVtaiOA?^:  uder  nfUcfudTncCe 
HMh*!.  'btrlrmf  II  OirHtu*  durrh  and  dnrch  n 
ftii'Nii.     Frankfurt.  1716,  4'.  •  hr*  nb. 

i***.  Wal'  h.  £mUttung  im  rfi>  iBffi^.  £hrr/t..  fU.  It- 

tUft. 

:t<^'.i  Oaadln,  Al<xi-.  Traitr  *ut  VvtcrniU 
ilu  IxMilii'iir  «-t  rlii  iimlhpur  apre^  la  ni-Tt.  ti 
1.1  ni.rvn^ittt  «li'  Ih  Tf-liffion.  'In  tin*  Hfru^ilde 
pir.fr*  fugitirrK,  pulil,  hj  the  Abb6  ArchiB- 
Imiilt.'l'iirln,  1717,  ^.  Tnni»!  \.} 

.'tHTiii.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  (ieorgl.  Karxennd 
Kriin<llirlio  Vdrxt'-lliinfE.  wa*  naoli  den  wahren 
Hinn  ilu4  lioili^ffn  (rui^tOM  durrh  dir  iu  der 
AiKMtclKeach.  ill.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbrinf^ 
uiite  nlltir  DhiKC  iind  dnrch  die  Offonbahr. 
xiv.  f'l.  lM«niclilcto  owigo  Kvangelitiin  Tcrataih 
(|«Mi  wi'nlon  iiiiiK!i<>.    1717* 

.m'll.  Ilorch,  Ilcinruli.  Dor  nntcr  demZeof- 
niM  Ji««i  vrntti'llto  WeitwapnnRa-<ifi8t  ...  • 
f  AKaliwt  PettTHon.]  Marburg.  171^  4».  (» 
Mh.) 

ilK&2.  Petersen*  Joh.  Wilh.  Dait  Zeugoia 
diT  Wiilirlu'it  In  der  WltHlerbrlnKiing  aW*r 
I)intc<\  widor  einon  KetrtvLapalaner  [U- 
Horchl.  Frankfurt,  1718  [171tt?J,  4«  (M  •»») 
—  AIho  li2rt.  8». 

nSM. Die  Horrlichkeit  der  Braat  dM  Li» 

iiioR.    1718,  So. 

;iS(i4.  Dia  Uber  alle  ibre  Feinde  und  U** 


lUCr.  ni.    r.  4.— ClfRIfnTAN   DOCTRINf^—nDsirnu  d/rcynsninT. 


tSU.  CollltMr 


mr  IrlDinpbircnds  Had  alrlga  Uch*  Galta.  38M.  Pclartcn,  Jnll,  Wllh.     BioIhrnDl  do 

tmnkfurl,  lUK,  4.,  (If  .h.l  «k».i  Kv«l,H.lil,  coni™  Thwphiluio.    Jnim, 

1  ~ii«i..  ^i  ™^"j^lf^  p.«n-^Wn.KI~l«l,  lUi,  9-.  (10  A.) 

,St.    s^^izi.BMi^lwu.  ases.  [HgrtBliJikobl.  Bnnntnklu'erSaweiia. 

SimuFi     Thfl  ChrinlUn  Itcll-  VentMimlen    uni)   Tsurel    [n   dpr   heliiKiii 

1  KeiuDD  ...        with  Home  Bchrlft  nichi  gsifrUuiIrt  tej.    Aiitourt  anf 

lonHMiilonHiiDucIrlnMnf  2«Mu'"  tmnBiSto    "'"%"'"'■■  ''"™'' 

«nl.'  Loiidm,''ili»,sJ.'  ""  g^"l  rjl^«T*ufel.    Vonl-liouphiluiii  B«n- 

XK.  BchOHlcr,  Chrinlopfa.    Enm  Buchitu-  '^icb  ow.'rti'gi.'ii.  uri  nT»oni..d.  uMb« 

ban  ilcr  fhrlsllLch-reinen  Lehn  vum  ••iK.-n  SSJl '"*  "  ''«1'"''"  '""«"'"■    Cuupir.  Ko. 

dw'iiiS.Wwih.)"^    '"^  "'"'      '""  *87n,  PalvrHB,  Job.  Wllh.     Bio   von   J... 

Rull.y  r*  llrlLFir*.  .tHi  .h»  Et«nl.r  cf  il.ll-  S^„„„TklX™ Vw^    ;,        [Mlli!f  by 

ES'TlVso'"                   "M'"'"!'     ■■    ■  Clirlitlu  Plgcnkop.]    H.mburB,  1181. 8-.  |0 

-2iI"/'owr*S"*B!l'Ka1»t! '"""""'  "^  MTl.  PiigcBkoB,  Chrlmim.  OrCndllclieBr- 

MM.  Horch,  IIclDiirh.  JnNtlnundKolnJa  kSnmrj  dtr  r»fc.'n  LIrIre  «.>IIe«  In  ChrlWo 

d»  KwiKTd    Kv.„«lluin..      LAg-i""    IVl.r-  J^jr™  .^J.  ^Wleiia  Cr«itatc.u  . ..     .     Froj- 

KU.  B<(|b>Bl>,    ClirUloph       Rop^ntali^  3S72.^el«™ii,  J»h.  Will..   Alotha  Viclrli. 

.      *^riiVlruMn  SS"Sdi'iSr'»v"  "*Ilorb3?J'  ^*-  «MP«*«*  (Bin)  lie  Kclcli  .Ut  1Vnhrfa.lt 

lIMHiliJti  iwifviioiiOrllHulomiphllnOtaiiluTrbliiiiilOi" 

Hju,     .  \     «.j  l1iu(tBlciDellknMii»«lclmiiil«Hu(i(e»iinii(» 

MR.  KlanatnCDrClkiulus,  Ili'lnr,   Di'  chllIa«tlMli«  Lchnstx  Dudthvl  ...    wIm' dia 

utptiili  l'iTiiiI..riiiii  I'rwnm.  I  A«D. On. n>r.  valtigg  WldlnbrinzilnR  »1I<t  Cnstaian  ... 

wlilirbiret  wlr-l.    [Abunl  im.] 

_I^  3870.  Kciek  (bio  llnl  der  flHHlni  trluni|ihl- 

Posnuuin  Inferullim.     Upiiiw.  Illl,  4*.  rvmlo  Itnhrhall   Lbar  dan   N'knuatcn  Miul 

3  gr.  J^Dint  too  Do>llhr<>  Kir Ibhi  Iu  Knrm*  IHiVwl 

r''^T'llSirui=."n",lfi£,°|if'""'"^'""^  '    'l!-r    Wi.-lfrlirliil-nng'»ll"    Dhis'.   'fiu'lInK, 

S«.  SchHflFr,  Ji>li.  Davltl.    Ewdn*.  Kvan^a-  *''"^  J°-  <*■" '''' 

ud  cw'lV-n  li-'ichClirWi  uud  "oilier  llelUi^^"  oiii /■■u-nuni'dcr  Wnrlivil  iro.1  J,;r  iin>  iinn  k> 

■UerMnsa?..    .    ftiuiktiirt,  IMt  fr."""""  Tlirllen.    *  Ei    (ITBJ1T31,C 

nchlTTT  •■•>  nUliliil  ■  LiUi  innuikn  sT  Ul-  HHIorulsalM. 

K-Vi!'*"'^-"'^"^""""""'""^  387B.  GerUfcrt,  LiHlwiif    l?»«i™ia  i™»Tu- 

°^"'-  "^  a™»™»,di»l.|,eliiinlli,IIr.li!!.Tl/hr-I:..KrllT 

fti:|:-rn    irrlt-i'  [.tli'iV  vorrTf  V,lo'.:,i,ij"art  allor    DUiin  ...  mV-t    aiii'lil  ..'.  W..j-iiwlltil 

V<;r'l  ProdlKt  lun  drr  Ki^Kllk'bi'n  Gi'liurlli  rhrlntl 

F~  crwnchHn.  N.r.  {IIiDiburv!],  im,  4-.  (113 

CSSS^JMi^  ^oiSTliktliKbtS?';  MSO.  HoAnum,  Jn«h.  Chrt.Uan.     Kun- 

■.=  *.iTj^i,-K.-*  ™^.Mch«ij.i.w  p.n«lcii«n    Sjitaiutli   •.«.T«rT<ii««    M. 

E  iA)lirmiXtMr'Vrw  iJ5Sfcto^J"7(  Eud«lg  OarbKd....     .    HuBbiiTK.  1781.  I". 

*'-  SNl.  Oebbard,  Bnndui  Hrlnrlcb.    Amla 

Mn.  Oa^Btllehe     Brtannng    vidar     dio  DlaqultlilodaDlsbalarumKODininmDiunBa- 

■alndi.  dir  Llebo  aoilM.     AIIOIM.  IIM.  twoni  BalBta  u  R»«tnI[ODa,  al  Vcrbu  IM 


8882 


CLASS  nL— DBSTOnr  OP  THX  80UL. 


inter  Fcotinnm  et  Ftiotinom  iivtitata  ac  M. 
LaduTici  Uerhardi  STRtemati  «jnMc«ra9Ta9M*f 
oppoffiU.    Grypk.  1729,  4*.  (9  ah.) 

3882.  Gerhardf  Ladwig.  gopplcmenta,  du 
bt  ;n'i<n<Ilirbc  Rettnng  nnd  Vertheidignng 
•eiticfl  volNtAodigrn  Lrhr-Begriffif  run  der 
Wiederhriti^ninicallerlMnge   ....    Uainbarg, 

8S83.  IV lede rlegnng  der  von  Ladovico  Oer- 
bard  iicnlirli  IiemuHi^cegebenen  ...  Sapple- 
inenr<<niiii.  [  AMrribcd  to  Hebactian  Edzardi.J 
Hanihur;:.  172H,  4».  (4  sb.; 

38S4.  Gender,  Job.  SebastiAD.  Ilirteubrief 
an  M'iiie  (fcuieinde  and  geaamte  Einwobner 
der  Stadt  rarchim  um  aelbige  vor  der  von 
Ilerm  M.  L.  Oerharden  neo  aurgewlrmten 
b0cbHt«cbJidlichen  und  •Aelenrerderblicben 
Lehre  v<m  der  Wiederbringnng  alter  Dinge, 
treulirb  zu  warnen.  Hamburg,  1728,  4<>.  (6 
■b.) 

8886.  G5txe,  Georg  Heinr.  Obaerrationam 
mcrHtuni  i^peciDieDf  M.  Lndoricu  Gerhardo, 
Aiirluri  Syntematti  avtMcaroirraovMf,  oppo- 
situm  ...    .    Lubecv,  172!!, 4*. 

8886.  Hertel,  Jakob.  Glnxlkhe  Zemicbtnug 
der  nuiilo^en  Lebre  Ton  der  Krl&tung  der 
Teiifrl  auH  dem  ewigen  Feuer.  Hambarg, 
172*,  t>o. 

8887.  JUnlcke,  Job.  Friedr.  Grtlndlicher  Be- 
welH,  du!»x  fler  Spruch  R5in.  v.  \9.  nicht  \ou 
der  KetlitfertigiiD^  darch  den  Glauben  an 
CbriHtum  bandele  und  die  Wiederl>rinK>nig 
allcr  DInge  . . .  niit  deui  allergerintf.-^tt'n  Titr.l 
nirbt  duraus  zu  erweiM*n  atebe  ...  UfK^t 
eiiier  Vorrede,  worin  die  Uuendlicblvcit  dt-r 
Qnaal  der  Verdammten  erwicMU  uud  M.  Lml- 
wig  (lerhards  berbejgebracbten  Argumenteu 

benntwortet    werden    ...    .      Parchim, 
I72S  4*.  (32  hIi.) 

8888.  Iiampey  Friedr.  Adolf.  DissertationrH 
dua>  do  IVenarum  iEtemitate.  Brenia?,  172^, 
4». 

3889.  Zwo  VerhandlungenvonderEwiplit'it 

der  Strafrii.  worin  dicMe  Huupt-Lolirc  niisrcr 
Ht'kariiitiiis.i  lK'\vi»*.x«Mt  ...  winl.  Lrr.t  in 
IvittitiiM-lHT  .*»priicli»'  aufK<'."*<-t/.t  ...  nnn  iii>^ 
HtxIiffiitM-hc  UlxTcebnuIit.  vdi  dom  Autuic 
ul>ct>«'lirii  iiikI  ...  VfiiiH-liri't.  ly  .\ut1.  Ilrf- 
mcii.    17-"'.'  17 '..S.  ^".  jtp.  ^Ul    -.   f. 

Xu  I'n'/I.fh  ti  uusl.iiiou.  by  Jon.  Rol)0rt»OD,  Kilin- 
burRl),  IT'.Ni. 

389<>.  Moll<*r«  .Iii(«»l).  ...  l'«M'rm  Diirnn.-itcrvm 
ii\  iiKp.'iiii  tiiii<-ii(|a,  ex  K«aia««  Ixvi.  \»-r*.  xxiv. 
alii»<jN<'  .■*<  I  ipl  VI  ac  ixKii<  r4)utrji  M.  l.,vtlovi(i 
(Jrrliaiili  ."»y-t<'mil  aTTOKaTao-Taaeoj?.  I)i-'>erta- 
tioiH*  Atatlciiiii  !i  mlsertii.  ...  [>Vilh  a  jMcfaf  e 
by  tlic  /'/.->.'.  J.  F.  Iludd<Mi».j  Ivu.u;  I72S 
4".  pi>.  I -**',  7<'.     //. 

3891.  .^plnuM,  Franz  Albert.  Disscrtntio 
,,.  dc  Kvan.:<'li<»  ..l-'tfriui,  ajro#caTacrTa(r»  i' 
ndvruiv  a<liiuntiantf,  cum  KcTli^ije  Liithoranae 
Syiiibolifis  liilnis  irreciMiciliiiliili.  [Jf«s/>.J(th. 
liii-ruii  K«l/.ftrili.J  ...  l{<Ht<>chii.  Ii29,  4o.  pji. 
lO'J. 

3892.  Stockmnnn,  Joli.  Christian.  Beftchci- 
driic  uikI  ^*^llril■twla>i;;<■  WIcdcrU'^Mnf.^  dfs  ■»o 
g«-naiuil*'ii  Sy-tcliiatis  anoKaTaaTdveuif;  M. 
Ludoviri  (Jcrrianli.  llamburg,  1720,  4<>.  (l.'i 
h)i.) 

3893.  Gerhard,  Ln(hvi(i.  Knr/or  BotrrifT  do-i 
ewi^cfii  Kvauirrlii  v<>n  iUt  NVicdtTbrinj^vini; 
allcr  l>iii;:i;  ...  auf  «'in«'  (lenuinstrativi-iclu! 
Art  anf^'<'w«'t/ot.     AltiM.nii.  1720,  ^".  ('i:?  sb.) 

In  'h<^  ircfaro  to  iliis  v^ork  Orrharil  re*  ii-w*  tin 
advi  I  iniii  •,  psirtlciil  irlv  (JcikUt,  nu'lilcus.  Liiiipt". 
G»*lili  ir^l  .laiiicl.f.  StrK-kntann,  an-I  the  .litim-s  of 
the  llii'filoKic;il  f.uultv  nt  ltniit'<ck,  wbo  ba-l  |iulilUhcd 
k  Iruct  iik.iin^'l  him  —Mutch- 

8894.  Neumeistcr)   Krdiuanu.     Gruudlicbu 
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Wiederlefi^iiBg  des  von  M.  Lodevic  Gcrhanl 
nenlkrh  berau«gegel»en  Kurtzeti  Beto^itTs  vuo 
der  Wi«<derl»ringnng  ailer  Dinge.  Ilamb«r)g, 
17l«,  8>.  (10  ab.; 

3896.  SIbetIa,  Carl  Joacbim.  Trartatn*  tbco- 
logicua,  siatens  Exe;;eHiu  et  \iiKlicia»  Dtrti 
Paullini,  Rom.  v.  19,  inprtmi««  contra  M.  Lndo* 
vicnm  Oerhardum  ...  .  Grvpb.  l7S#y  4*. 
(26  ah.) 

3896.  Ho#tauuua,  Job.  [Joachim?]  Christiaa. 
Ricbtige  Widerlegung  eiue«  bemm  arhlei- 
chenden  Tract iitleina,  Grlindliche  Erkfant- 
niaa  der  ewigen  Licbe  Gottcs.  Hamburg,  172t» 

8*.  (9  ah.) 
See  Ko.  Stn, 

3807.  [KlelB-HleolatfOeorg].  EiflrtenMig 
einiger  der  wirbtigstten  Fragen  von  dem  Reich 
Chriati.    17211,8*. 

3898.  [ 1  Georg  Paul  giegvolcka  grandlicbe 

und  bcflcneidene  Gedanckeu,  die  er  Uber  dei 
Herm  Johanu  Lorents  Moaabeim^  ...  aeine 
ungegrUndeten  Gedancken  von  der  Evigkeit 
der  U&llen-StraflTen,  ...  erdfTnet  hat  ...;  de- 
nen  znr  BekrkfTtigung  hinzu  gefUget :  1.  Dar 
Torgebliche  Streit  wider  die  Wahrheit  and 
Unachuld,  welchen  Ilr.  D.  Nenaa  in  aeinem  ... 
Tractate  Widerlegung  dea  erdichteten  EwigcB 
Evangelii  gcnannt,  ...  angefangen  bat;  H. 
Eine  griindliche  Voratelinng,  was  dnrch  die 
Art.  iii.  V.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbringnng  aller 
Dinge;  und  durch  daa  Oflenb.  Joh.  xiv.  v.  & 
f)enieldete  Ewige  Evangelium,  vervtandea 
werden  mUaae  ...  .  III.  Veracbiedene  wicb- 
tigc  Fragen,  daa  tanaend-Jfthrige  Reich  Je«a 
Cliriati,  und  die  ...  Wiederznrechtbringmg 
aller  Goflchttpfle  bet reflend  ..  [with  extracto 
from  Lutber'a  writinga,  iu  proof  that  be  be- 
lieved botbL  Freyatadt,  1729,  8*.  (25  ah.)  V. 
Alw.  1743,  ^. 

The  eopj  twfore  me  coatafai*  only  tke  finl  t«a 
tmtixes.  coding  with  p.  Sit, 

3899.  [Haber,  Marie].  Lo  aist^me  def<  thMo- 
gienn  ancienaet  modernea,  concilia  pcir  lexiw 
Hiti«>n  dex  dlffdrens  i««MitinienK  siir  Fetat  drt 
Ann*"*  sejjarej'S  di"*  rorn**.  Kn  qtiatorif  Irttrp*. 
3' eilitinii  an^rnu'iitec  ilr  (liv»'rsc«<  |ikK«-<  ik-u- 
velb'r«  ]»ar  Faiitour  njinu-.  L«)ndrer'.  '1731.3;!.! 
1739,  !«ni.  K".  pp.  viii..  "Jis.  /-'.  —  Als^ii  i  vd. 
ibid.  1757.  1>. 

Thi*  edition  rontain*  the  '   Suite  do*  XIV  Icttrw. ' 
iu  iiiKWor  to  Ruchai       S«X'  N.>«.  J^il.  S91.?.     S«"*'  alt* 
HnuniRnrtni's  \aekrichtrn  ttni  meritr.  i;>rkmt,  W- 
I  417- «J»>  iB.).  nnd  the  \ota  Acta  Erud..  Sfpfl.  V.  15ft- 

163.     BA. 

3900.  [ ]  Tho  World  I'nnia.-lid :  .r,  The  I'ln 

l<)f*ophpr  the  GrfattHi  Cheat  ...  .  To  wlittb 
in  ad«led.  The  .State  of  SuuIm  separati^l  frx-ni 
their  BikHch:  being  an  E|iif«toIary  Trf-Mii!-*"- 
whereiu  in  proved,  bj"  ...  ArpjMKMjt"',ib-tiu«»''l 
from  Holy  STijitnrr.  that  the  rtinishnuiii"i 
of  the  Wicked  will  not  b««  Kti-rnal  ...  -  1» 
Answer  to  a  Trt-.itise,  entitlod.  An  Kn<j"i>.v 
into  Origeni.sm.  Tonother  with  a  Larjci'  Iiitrv 
diicti(»n,  evincinfc  tlu-  name  Truth  fioni  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion.  TranslfttM 
from  the  French.  London,  17W,  S"  i|  .  vni.. 
446.     //.,  r.  —  '2i\  ed.,  2  vol.  ibiif.  1743.  V:-.  F 

"The  State  of  PouN,"  4c.  be«la«  on  p.  •.'45  "I't 

the  hnir  titlt?:  — "  The    Syttem.*  of  the  AnttntM  :.n<> 

Modemo.    rccoiirilcd     ...  Iu    Koutttfii    I/«'ticrt. 

.\t   p.  361    we  have  the   half  title:—    The  ."♦ 

quel  of  the  Fourteen  Letters.  .  . 

3901. 1 ]  Daa  I.ehrgebiiudeder  altcn  nnd  neufa 

Ootte«gelehrten  in  eine  l'ebe^ein^lln^muug 
gcbracbt  ...  .  In  vierzehn  Bri«fcn  ... 
In  die  deutsche  Sprache  tiWrsetrt  HU«i  an  dem 
Knde  in  einijren  Bctrachtungon  l»4*>cheiden 
pej)rtlfot  von  eincm  atifrichtipon  Frcunde  der 
Wahrheit.  .\»'bst  «iner  Vorrede  Hni.  Hei»- 
rich  Meone.  lIclinHijidt.  174^.  <«  . 3*2  sh.) 
See  Kraft  ■  ^Veac  Tkevl.  Bibl..  III.  907-910. 
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xn.  [Habcr,  HirloJ.  Th«  Blnla  of  BoBlg,  toil.  Oakaa,  Abnhun.  ThuDaclrlnoamell- 
Mp.r»UiUromlli»ltB(jdl«  ...  .  TmiulMeit  TQrinoiilidi«tinctljiuid1niiiurliiilljdlKuiw8d. 
rnun  Ihe  French,    tint  Aircrlmi.  ftuni  Ihe        Tli*  Id  Kd.    Tu  wblcta  l»  iirefli'd.  ■  l^Au* 


NitbanlcL  BUcy.    CoopcntoiiD,  IKIi,  t».  p|i. 

aw».  ( )  NMural  and  Bntaled  Kiliglon  ei- 

Elnt  >£e>?dg  wbat'Bsllgion  in  eocnilnl  tl  , 

Dealh.  u  dlKonred  by  KcTr;ktluD.  JT.S. 
Xvier  lH>fiini  nnblLahed.  (IlttrUtaH  Jlital..  . 
lTJi.4«,  VI.  39-sl.)    B. 


Absoldte  Btornil.  ^  H«l]  PaniAmcnl..  ..°  ' 
Pnbliah'd  by  DHlre  of  DiiiDy  of  Iho  Jltueti. 
...    BMton,  11*3,  )2>jHi.  tit.    H.  I 


914.  BftrcninrniiB,  Blt^mnnd.    Die  Vin- 

ZuJitaad  del  arbDpfDng.  oarh  itarem  Baweia 
DDd  Oogonbawols  YorgMlellat.  Frankfuil. 
HIS,  S>.  (23  lb.) 


ichao  Blnftill 


untl,  nni  rian  dirsngar  daa  pnnloiiM  da  Is  I      ttnr(»ft7tt.L  rt-n  vi~«iifL,J.!I^;.I"it  S^ 


30(r7.  [Rnchat,  Abrnhun].   Eiuuim  de  I'Orl-  I     "]'  ''«'■»  ■'"'il'  1' 

.     fl™'SnriIW,">"  *""  "^P"*" ''"  ™'^-  I      Mr  WbiSwn'  ui 

Bn  Noa,  HW.  HI].  I      nllT  of  Rcll-tonii 

8908.  Waleb,  JnU.  Ooorg,    Yon  Rami    H.  i  3819.  |Po»ey,  Ch 

LudwiK  UctbinbtDllnUlDdlgea  Lafar-Bagrlrr   i      arier  Itollb.    ... 

doiawlgiQKrtiigelitTunderWfedDrUriiiKaiiE        ". 

■Ili-T  tNnge.  <Au  Appandll  la  hla  ■•Etnlnluiia  I  3931).  Vena,  Rich 

in  dir  RHia.-Slrat.dir  Bran^LiMi.  KiTthe,"        TnrmanU  maartiK 

IISS,  fK,  irl. -iS^-SK.)       I)..    IT.  I  [•  Ihl.    ».l.l«l    I*   hl>    IVacU    «f  ^.F-DiH  M 

aM9.  Hoihclmt.loh.  Loranli  von.    llelliKo  '  ggoT^  """^'^''/h  "^  T ' 
Ja.uCh'ri.H  "l"'X.ll   Notai'dwiba'n'ofr  t     Oed  llm  Hlhcr  i.f  Med,    IHl".'    ■"^'■" 

d.iick.n.«idarBwigkattJ«HliHleii.Bm-       '  —  '" ""'  " ' 

6>  Aufl.  I  ■[■>  Tbell.  4*  Aon.  I  IIlo  The 
Anil.  I  lV"Theil.  |  V -Tl"  Thai!.  * 
OTheile.  Hunburg,  11)4, 'U, 'S;!. '30, '4 

To  p'ui  11.  ii^p^ndrf^'iJts.iiTTlh.T,  ID  «"n        bringang    3*  and  rermehrle  Aa( 
»»Tto"n«i?d.;'!o^«i' "TW  fi:  ^^Vtit,  (1141,41)1748,4-.  pp.  « 


larcj  ubiiied.    [A  gam 
ToHhIch  iipranied, 

Umi'ih,  Igalnal  Ihillb 


.    Tha  E<*rn]t>  dT  H< 


n.  Vlmft,  Cbrlaloph  Muttblun,    Diruc 


Zaa.  Frenndci 


".  ^'        wobcj  luglakb  am  Ende  d»  Hrn.  M.  Icbu 


t   dar  HOllaiotmrEn 


Mclior,    TulifnE>.IITnk)lT43  4«  num.  n  '      **'  ''"■*■  (23 «b.) 
m    R.lah«rd     uT  .' S»St.  B«llh«Mir,  Joh.  Halnr.    l>e  Dhd»- 


n   dm-gcthM.     Lalpi<g, 


'•  UDd  WJadarbringung 
alg,  1I*T,  4*.  (I  iti^ 


,  3KS.  ScrlBlnre  Acconnl  (Tlif)  .if  the  »ar- 

alad.    BjvaTof  Bwlj  Itp  Mr.  W.  Whlitoii"t 
.  London,  1141,^.  pp. 
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S02Ci.  '^Telnsehenk,  Job.  Gottfr.  Vimliciao 
l'<^*naruni  aeUTDarum  oppoeitac  Auctori  ^>.  . 
Marie  Huber]  Kpistolarum  tur  la  religion  *$• 
uniitUe.  Vtxt.  !?.  J.  Banmgarten.]  Ilal. 
1742,  4°.  pp.  28. 

3927.  Dodwellt  William.  Tlie  Eternity  of 
Future  I'uiiishmeut  a«>^erted  and  vindicatetl. 
In  Answer  to  Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treat i**e  on 
that  Subject.  In  Two  Semions  preached  bo- 
fore  the  University  <»f  Oxford,  ...  March  21. 
1741.  ...  Oxford,  1743,  «".  pp.  88  -p.    V. 

3028.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  (Wx^r^'].  Geor^  Paul 
Siegvolck-j  da!i  von  .K-u  Christo  aller  Creutur 
zu  pre<lij;en  bcfohleno  ewigc  Evangeliuni  von 
der  durch  ilin  erfundeuen  cwigen  Erlutsun;;. 
Auf:f  neuo  htrauspegebennndvcrmehrt durch 
ein  Soh  ;:ler  Christi  C.[arl]  C.[hristian]  PTestel  ]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  al*o  Altona,  ll43,  ^''• 
(20Rh.i 

Sec  No.  >07. 

3929.  Kri&nter,  Philipp  David.  Disputatio 
inau;;ur;(lis  de  iictema  I'oenaruni  infernnliuni 
Durntione.    Jenae.  1743,  4°.  (8i  sh.) 

SOSO.  Scott)  J«iHeph  Nicol.  Sennons,  preached 
in  Defence  of  all  Ilellgion,  whether  Natu:.il 
or  Revealed  ...    .    2  vol.    London,  1743,  ^  . 

H.,  r. 

Senn.  XVI f.  on.l  Win.  In  Vol.  II.,  pp.  S»-379. 
niaiutain  the  •ioctrinc  of  (he  dtttrvction  of  the  n  ickcd. 
ThcT  arv  CLtivlcd.  "The  Vulgar  Op.uion  c>>ncrniing 
tho  UuratioD  of  ihe  Future  Misery  cvamincU." 

9931.  Horbery,  Matthew.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  .^criptiire-Doctriue  concerning  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment  . ..  .  Occosion'd 
by  some  late  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whiston'rt  Discourse  of  Ilell-Tormentj}.  . . . 
London,  1744,  8».  pp.  xii.,  313.  U. 
Aho  lu  Ui«  Worlu,  Oxford.  1828,  Vol.  II. 

3932.  Bdldlcke,  Joachim.  Altcrmaliger  Ver- 
ffuch  einer  Theodicee  von  dem  Ursprung  den 
Bifeen  ...    .2  Thcile.  Berlin,   1745-5*1,  8*. 

Ith. 

Roldicke  nialnUlDS  that  the  eternal  torments  of  the 
danine^l  uprjng  from  pure  benevolence  iu  the  Deity, 
becau4o  the  happinesn  of  t lie  elect  will  l>c  »•  greaiiy 
hcik;!itviit'd  :iiid  intensified  l>r  llic  coiitoniplaiion  of 
itirir  >u  ■criii^'*!  Tl.c  j'km  (f  liai-piiii'-^  in  the  u:.i- 
\cr-c  t  .ui  li't  om<s  tjrca'.cr  tl.aii  c^^.U  I  <■  jT'di  ;_••■' I  iu 
aiiv  <  ■  '•  r  v»  .ly  It  ii  l'i;t  f.iir  ti'  i-;  ;••  t ';,»;  I,'.-  i-  :  a  ils 
til'  -va'  jr  of  ih'.'  eK<'l  a.3  iniiiH'us'.lv  larger  tliLiii 
tliui  of  ".  Ii  •  T'liroiiatt'. 

393.';.  Dictelinair,.Iuli.  .Vnc:u8tiii.  He  a-oxa- 
TaoracTfi  rrarrtuj'  .-(  riptiiraria  et  fuiatica,  ad 
Act.  ill.  Jl.     Altoitii,  1741},  4<'.  (4  >h.> 

39:U.  rSclilllte,   Joli.   r.eort:^      Srlaift-  und 

vei  11111111  nia-ixe  I'tlM'rleyUni:  der  lioydciseiti- 

gen  (iiiiiult*  lur  tiiid  wider  die  gantz  nnend- 

licln-  I'nirl  ■rks«'li^keit  der  N'erbrecher  (nittcs. 

nndd<'reii  ciKilii  lie  >elige  Wietlecztireilitliriiiu- 

unt;  und   Her*<tellung:    nach    Anleituiii:  der 

<M'<laMtk.  II  tle»<  1I«  rrn  Alit  Mt»?>lifiiii--  (il)«r  «.li<' 

L<'liie  Von  dem   ICnd<>  der  nolletistrafiii   ...     . 

KraiiUfnrt  und  Lcipzit.'.  1740,  '*"-  pl'.  -7-    •  . 

S-.'  Krrcfiv  Sew.  Thr-I.  Bihl..  II.  ."JTJJ-fAt.   .\«(rit.o.l 

I'V    i;  'iiT'.ii'iil.    ih    l.i.    ;<iiri'  i;ri    !i  <."   .1.     loi'^   Gr- 

Ichrli  n   I.-  ^  (  o/i,  111.  "ij«'.  10  1'..:    \  i>  r.  II- 1  Kn  u. 

3f>r;.'..    (ieorjBf**  ]■     riui^cimt.-   Iiiii'.'r   in 

liner  ."^riiiiit  z\veener  voi  ii.iiiiu  r  "Wicdri- 
)>riii;;ei,  die  sie  wider  die  hiiliL:<-  IJeile  dc> 
Ilrn.  .M't  Mo,sheirn.'<  v. in  <lcr  ewi-j.n  Verdam- 
nis.H  der  (lottlosen,  ans  JJclit  ^e.-ifellet  hahen 
...     .     Frankfurt  und    L<'Ip/.ij;,   1747,  V.  (11 

39.'>".    Braiil\%'ortnn|^  auf  die  unp;ereimten 

Vv.ij:'-.  >>  (III  (Iri^tlclu-r  wider  di(r  ^\■i(•de^- 
bi  in--un<:-<rreundc  aii.-gestreuot  ...  .  1747, 
4''. 

39.'57.  MoKlicim,  .Job.  Ixirenz  von.  Ver- 
theidiuunir  lit  (icdankcn  iiber  die  Lelire  voiu 
Kndr  d.i  Ib.IIi-nshufen.     Frankfurt,  1747,  ^'". 

39:0.  Sflebrllz,  Job.  Friedr.  Erwiei<cne 
Kwiuk'  ii  der  ilollcnstrafen,  nebst  finer  Aut- 

840 


wort  anf  die  dom  Ilerrn  Abt  Modheim  rnt,;:©- 
gen  gesetzte  I'eberlegung.  Halle,  1747,  *•. 
(21*  sh.) 

"  Haaptaehrift   in    philosophUcber    Hiiuicht."^ 

39:>.».  Meeney  Ileinr.  DiegnteSachedcrLehre 
vou  der  unendlichen  Dauer  der  HoUenstrafvn. 
IlelmsUidt,  1747-48,  8*. 

o94<J.  Unpartheyiffche    PrUfung    der   Al»- 

handlung:  SchrtA-  und  vcruunftmasige  reb*-.-- 
legung  der  beyderseitigen  Grtinde  fllr  und 
wider  die  ganz  unendliche  UngK.ckfeligkeit 
der  Verbrecber  Gottes  ...  .3  Thcile.  Ileli;- 
•*ta.lt,  1747-4S,  R^ 

Sec  KraflB  A'eua  ThcoL  BiU.^  III.  IISclS,  CTS-OK; 
IV.  4;£»-433.    M.  * 

3^1.  Scl&ittx-Scl&riflntrardie  Ewigkeit  i\^T 
IIollen-StraflTen,  wider  die  Schrift-  und  vt.- 
nunflmiUige  Ueberlcgung  der  bcyder«e:ti:.i  n 
JJrILnde  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig.  1717, 
8".  '1><  sh.) 

See  i:ra.rt'a  Xeue  Theol.  BiU..  II.  86>-«83.     H. 

o.tJ2.  Herbst)  Xic.  FrUnlr.  Pi  lifung  .:«  in 
dem  abermahligen  Ver».uche  einer  Theo*iictv 
[by  J.  Bdldickei  enthaltencn  Lehr-Gebludes 
v  >m  Urspmng  dea  BOsen.    Broslan,  1747,  8». 

(11  sh.) 

3143.  Muller,Joh.Sani.  Beecheidene  Prfifnng 
t!es  abermaligen  Versuchs  einer  The«»dicee  [by 
J.   Uoldicke]  ...    .     Hamburg,  1747,  8».  ^10 

See  Kraft'a  Xtue  TJuoL  Bibl.,  II.  I56-If2.  H. 
?,914.  Bdldlcke,  Jo^icbim.  Auflo«ung  wicb- 
tiger  ZweifeUknoten,  welcbe  seiner  Erkl&mng 
vom  ITrsprung  und  Bestrafung  des  Bfieen  eot- 
gegen  gesetzt  worden.  Berlin,  1748,  8».  (9 
Bh.) 

3945.  Patuxzl,  Giovanni  Tincenzo.  Defntnro 
luipiorum  8tutu  Libri  tre«  ubi  advert.  Dei*- 
tas,  nupcros  Origenigta«,  Sociniamw  iiliosq; 
NovatoreH  Ecclesiie  Catbolicie  Doctrina  de 
P»:)enarum  Inferni  Veritate,  Qualitate,et  -Eter- 
nitateRH!«erituret  illustratur.  ...  Ttfpii  Stmi- 
varii  IVrowwxf.'.  1748,  40.  ff.  (8),  pp."xxiv.,4ti5. 
—  2<la  ed.,  Venetii*.  1704.  4*'. 

See  ZneiRri.i.  Stom  let.  d  Italia,  I.  54-3}*  (*.! 
Comp.  No.  -1745. 

W'.Hu.  PfnflT,  (  bri'^tupli  MatthJiu*.  ...  Pe  Per- 
lietnitate  iVenuniin  Infernaliuni  ex  l.ationo 
ne«iue  lefutaldli  ner  ik'uion.'itrabili  ...  .  Tu- 
biiiK'a',  I74S,  4^  p|)  o'>.     //. 

Tr.Tii«latrd  into  Germ<in.  in  pnat  i  nrt.  in  th'-  Bfj 
trige  siir  Bff^rd.  d.  xcrniii/l.  Druken, ,  cio.  H^fl 
VI..  (17f-l.)  pp.  127-1:.:.     F. 

;i.U7.  Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael,  (hf  i'hem- 
li  r.  Tlie  I'hibifiophical  Principle.-^  of  Natural 
and  Kevealod  Ikeligioii.  L'nfolded  in  (irxim«»- 
triril   Onler  ...     .     2  j.t.     Gla.'.-uw.  174JM9. 

4\    r. 

Til '  author  ni.nint.Tin>!  the  doctrine*  of  prrex;«tea<« 
;.n'l  i-.f  uijiNcr.i.il  ic-[.  ration. 

'.VM'.  .Slii»iarl,  i;«n..tt.  iK'fense  du  du^'ine 
citlioliijiie  MU' leternite  de.s  i'eine,«.  ...  Oiiv- 
ra-e  dans  bMiuel  on  refute  Ie.s  erreur.s  deijuel- 
ijui>  niodcrnes.  et  i)rin<ipaleinent  ctllv?  d'uii 
an-loi>.  Sfia-b.nirv'.  l74^^,^''.  pp.  \ci:j  .;i'd  -f- 
••^o'  Jo}irnai.  dr*  S-truns  fur  July.  I'i^.  p.  4.S. 

:j04'.«.  si  ein,  .b-uliim  Kinst.  ...  VernunC- 
tiiiil  .-rluiftnia.-iifrt  r  l{e>vei<,  «las.s  die  Lelire  von 
der  N\  ie<l»Tbrin;run}4  aller  Dinge  in  «!cr  Vor- 
nuiifl  tmd  J^clirift  niobt  den  allerperinusitpn 
Ornntl  babe  ...  .  Wulfenbiittel.  174S,  4''.  ('i 
sli.i 

.".I'.'io.  Teller,  Kouiantis.  Die  unendliohfti 
Strafen  in  der  Kwickeit  ...  in  vier  pei?«tli''hen 
Keden  ...  .  Leip/iu'.  1748,  80.  i.p.  (lt>>.  ll-- 
U. 

30.M.  Zlmmcrninnn,  Joarb.  Job.  Dnnitl. 
Die  Nichtipkeit  der  Lelire  von  dor  NVi.iUr- 
brincning  aller  Dinge.  «'rwiosen  ...  .  llain- 
burif,  174-H,  f^".  (4<>i^b.) 

See  Kraft'a  AVue  Theol.  Bibl.,  I74»,  IV.  S,i-46.    B. 
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39.'>2  Hartley,  David.  Obsenrations  on  Man, 
hiit  Frnnie,  hia  Dnty,  and  his  Expectations. 
...  2  pt.    l/ondon,  1749, 8»    H. 

Part  II..  pp.  382-437,  trmU  of  a  fature  tUte,  tbe 
Vtrmi  of  salvation,  and  the  flnal  happiness  of  all 
mankind.  Comp.  No.  4227. —4th  ed.,  2  vol.  Loud.. 
1801.  »>,  with  the  Notes  and  AddltioDS  of  U.  A.  Plsto- 
riu«,  3tl  ed.,  in  one  vol. 

3053.  RItteradorf,  Daniel.  Ein  Blick  in  die 
Kwigkuit  ...    .    Klbing,  1749,  8<>.  (44  sb.) 

ae53».  Oedanken  tou  der  Unendllchkeit  der 
Hdllenstrafcn  ...  .  Frunkt  uud  Leipzig, 
1749,  80.  (7  8h.) 

3064.  Clear  Dntinction  (A)  between  True  and 
FalM  Religion  ...  by  which  the  Truth  of 
Eternal  I'uniahment  is  asserted  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  confuted 
and  condemned,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
but  the  Blasphemous  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devi  lit.     Birmingham,  1750,  8*>. 

3065.  Herbst,  Nic.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  PrU- 
fnng  (Icrt  Ai>  genannten  abennahligen  Versuchs 
eincr  Theodicec  ties  Ilerrn  Jcacbira  Btfldickens. 
Lemgo,  1750,  8«».  (41  sh.) 

8956.  Rlboir,  or  RIeboMr,  Geor^  Heinr.  De 
Impiorum  Kc;iurrectiono.  Gottingae,  1760, 
4*.  (3i  sh.) 

9956*.  Rantseh,  Salonio.  Commentatio  my- 
thologies pro  Suppliciis  Sceleratorum  aeternis, 
adven*uA  noviiwimum  airo«cara<rra(reci>«  Auc* 
toreni  ^cripta.    AUenburgi,  1750,  4«. 

S967.  Valentin,  Theod.  Heinr.  Ueberzeu- 
gender  Beweis.  class  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
g^ng  der  Scele  nach  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
licher  Irrthum  sey  ...  .  Leipzig,  1751,  8*. 
(3  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Neyu  Tfteol.  BOA.,  1752.  VII.  4a&-428. 
B. 

3958.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophistry  fby  P.  Cupp6],  en- 
titled. Heaven  Open  to  All  Men.  ...  London, 
1752.  8».  pp.  85. 

See  No.  »iW5. 

3959.  Cooke,  Thomas.  The  Scheme  of  Man's 
Present  nnd  Future  Existence;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Olory  of  God  in  all  his  Attributes.  [A  Sermon 
on  Deut.  vi.  7,  8.1  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1752,  8'. 

3960.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tondemeas  of 
God  to  his  Creature  Man:  or.  The  Scripture- 
Account  of  the  Redemption,  Conversion,  and 
&Uvation  of  .\11  Mankind.  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, that  . . .  the  Rational  Soul  or  Spirit 
of  Every  Sinner,  after  suffering  in  Proportion 
to  his  Deserts,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  Anally  saved,  in  a. Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteous  . . .  will  be  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  after  Religious  Truth.  London,  n.d. 
ri758?],  »•.  pp.  xxlii.,  344.     U. 

3961.  Ilanow,  Michael  Chriatoph.  Philoaopbe- 
mata  de  Justitia  Dei  inflnlta.  [Reap.  Job. 
Heinr.  Stobboy]    Dantisci,  175t,  V.  (5  sh.) 

Malnuiof  the  reaeooahtensM  of  the  doetrine  ef 
endless  puufsbmenv 

3962.  Perronet,  Ylncent.  A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cupp6J,  entitled,  HeaveD 
open  to  All  Men.    London,  175S,  8*. 

See  No.  9806. 

8963.  Soldan,  Job.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragan,  de- 
nen,  welche  keine  unaufbOrliche  Httlfe  zuge- 
ben,  zu  beantworten  vorgelegt  ...  darinnen 
sugleich  dea  Herrn  Wacnamiuina  Meinung, 
wamm  Gott  den  gefiillenen  Bngeln  keineu 
SrlSser  geget>en  habe,  geprtlfet  wird.  Halle, 
1158,  8".  pp.  ?«.    r. 

Bee  Kraft'i  Mnte  ThMiL  MM.,  17S6.  Z.  MMM   H. 


8964.  8orlptiure«Acconnt  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.  London,  1754,8*.  pp.  78  -f . 
U. 

MainUlos  the  destmetion  of  the  wicked. 

3966.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  Infliction  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Lon> 
don,  1754,  8».  6d. 

3966».  Orlillu,  Rev.  ,  Redor  of  DingUy. 

TIjo  Scripture  Account  of  a  Future  State  con- 
sidered.   ...    Occasioned  by  reading   a    late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onytiious  Author.    London,  1755*  8<*.  1». 
Sec  Monthly  Beo.  for  Feb.  1766;  XII.  166. 

3966.  Herbet,  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgesetzte  PrU- 
fung  der  Biildickischen  LebraKtzo  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1755, 8».  (22  sh.) 

3967.  Maud,  John.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Tremendous  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated .. .    .    London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  92.    U. 

3968. The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Torments,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Credibility  it 
hath  Trom  History,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  Books.  ...  London,  1756,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
494  4  .    U. 

Maintains  the  doetrlno  of  endless  panlsbment. 

3969.  Troscl&el,  Jac.  Ellas.  De  aeterna  Pccca^ 
torum  DHniiiationo  spcciatim  ex  Scientia  Dei 
media  demonstrata.  [Prtt*.  S.  J.  Baurogar- 
ten.]   Holae,  1757, 4«.  (6  sh.) 

3969*.  Eeeal  d*une  d6monstration  de  VApooa- 
Uutase.  Quoi!  grand  Dieii!  pour  Jamais  le 
ciel  ou  lo  tartaro  Tun  on  I'autre  m'attend? 
Lanip.<Mquc,  1757,  8*.  pp.  .31. 

See  Baumgar ten's  Naikriduen  veit  m«rtw.  Bu- 
chtrn.  XI.  186-188. 

3970.  Conalderatlone  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Everlasting  Punishments  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added.  Essays  on  divera 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1768,) 
1761,  8o.  pp.  xxvii.,  468.    U. 

The  Esiwy  on  Rverlaating  Punishments  ooooples 

ftp.  317-400.    The  author  of  thii  volume  also  pub* 
isbcd    '*  A    Dissertation   on    False    Religloo,"  and 
"  Kssays  and  Letters  on  Various  Subjects." 

3971.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re- 
ligious Truth;  and  a  Well-wisher  to  AH  Man- 
kind. London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  176.  />., 
BA. 

Maintains  the  doetrlne  of  Unlversalism. 

3972.  Bonm,  ^amnel,  of  Norwich.  A  Letter 
to  the  Kev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  ChriHtian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .     London,  1759,  S".  Cd. 

Also  III  R.  Baron's  PWart  of  Pn0$tcraft  tt»d  Ortko- 
dooy  Skakm,  III.  241-281,  Load.  1768.  12*.    B, 

3973.  Relly,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  ...  Loudon,  1759,  8o. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.   U. 

Reprinted.  Ronton.  1779;  Providence,  1782 ;  Paris, 
Me.  1826;  Philad.  1813,  tP.  Maintains  Universallam 
on  Calrioistio  prioeiples. 

3974.  Sonie  Thoughts  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  in  Charlestown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  **The  Prophetic  Numbcni  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated.'*  Cbarleatown, 
1769,  8b.  pp.  37.    U. 
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wr.rfe  KegendieOffenhamng.  SThelle.    Bern, 

1175-77,80. 

The  fourth  Letter  in  Part  11.  maintaUu  the  etenltj 

or  future  puDisbment. 

4O0f>.  Hofinamiy  Friedr.  With.  Dubioram, 
quae  Doctrinae  de  Poenia  Damnatorum  aeter- 
niM  objici  solent,  potiomm  Solutio.  [Pnu.Q. 
¥.  Seiler.]    £rUngae,  1775, 4*. 

4007.  Kttnlg)  J.  G.  De  Annfhilatione  .Sternis 
afllicto  OuciatibuB  hand  deteatanda.  [Prtu. 
G.  A.  WiUe.]    Altoril,  1775,  4».  3gr. 

4008.  Crosw^ell,  A.  Mr.  Murray  Unmaak'd. 
In  which  ...  is  shown,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  is  inimical  to  Vertne  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Addreae  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Glorester,  to  the  People  of  his  Charge,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Murray.  . . .  The  2d  Ed.  greatly 
enlarged.    Boston,  1775,  8«.  pp.  20.    BA. 

4000.  Cleaveland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  the  Bud,  the  Umcriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  . . .  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Murray, 
has,  of  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
tbe  First  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.K.,  1776,  8o.  pp.  44. 

4010.  [Relly,  James].  Epistles:  or.  The  Great 
Salvation  contemplated ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
1776,  80.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Beyer,  Carl  August.  Apologie  der 
heiligen  8rhriftoder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
Ton  don  gdttlichen  Strafen.  ...  Halle,  1779, 
8».  pp.  207  +.     U. 

In  oppoeltion  to  Eberhard. 

401*2.  Serve  t US,  Mordecaifiwetidon.  The  Mys- 
tic's Flea  for  Universal  Kedemption,  as  ... 
Breached  by  Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
umber  uf  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 
gers, kc.  By  Mordecal  Servetus.  . . .  Philad. 
1781,  8«.  pp.  16.    U. 

4013.  [Bejrer,  Joh.  Rnd.  Gottliebl.  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  und  deron  Dauer. 
Eiu  Versuch.    Leipzig,  178*i,  8*.  pp.  102.     U. 

'•  Nar  reUdT  Mien  tie  ewlf."— ArtttcA.  See  Nm. 
4095,  MM. 

4014.  [I«essing,  Gotthold  Ephraim].  Gtftt- 
liche  Entwickelung  des  Satans  durch  daa 
Monschengeschlecht.    Deasau,  178!l,  8«. 

Restorationlrt. 

4015.  New^ton,  Thomaa,  1^.  Works.  1783. 
See  No.  22U7. 

4016.  mr alter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.  PrUftang 
wichtiger  Lehren  theologischen  und  pbiloso- 
phischen  Inhalts  ...  .  Berlin,  1782,  8<>.  pp. 
xvii.,  334.    F. 

Tbe  third  ehapter,  pp.  104-tlO.  dlsentaea  the  quee- 
tlon.  "I*t  der  Zweek  der  tukAnfUgen  Straflm  die 
Beswranf?"  Tbe  author  fkron  the  doctrine  of  the 
deatroetion  of  tbe  vloked. 

4017.  [dftaunev',  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  from  a  Vari- 
ety of  Pious  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
purposely  writ  upon  the  Sul^ect.  ...  By  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  1783,  4*.  pp.  iii.,  26.    BA.,  H. 

The  prefkee  U  aifoed  T.  W. 

4018.  Matlier,  Samuel,  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
**  Salvation  for  All  Men/*  Uc]  Beaton,  1783, 
8>.  pp.  31.    BA. 

4019.  [Clarke,  Bev.  John,  D.D.I.  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  nis  Disingenu- 
ous Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Beaton,  1783, 4*.  pp.  9.   BA.y  MHS. 

4020.  Aatlftor  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  the  Kaaders.  Beaton,  1785, 
¥.  pp.  A.    BA, 


4021.  Toipmsend,  Sbippie.  Boine  Remarka 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  ba 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled,  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...    .    Boston,  N.E.  1785,  8«.  pp.  32. 

AlM>  In  hU  GMtpet  JV««m,  eto.  17M.  fP,  pp.  1M-1T9. 

4022.  [Beldejr,  Joseph].  Divine  Glory  brought 
to  View,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled.  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1783,  4*.  pp.  51.    BA. 

4023.  Dlwlne  Glory  brought  to  View  in  tbe 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  1785,  Af>.  pp.  19. 
BA. 

4024.  [BelKlejr,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  cntitle<l  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  ...    [Boston,  1785,]  8o.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4025.  I«etter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  the  Condemnation 
...  of  the  Ungodly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Boa- 
ton,  1785,]  40.  pp.  10.    BA. 

4028.  Toi^rnaend,  Shippie.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  the  Ungodly."    Boston,  1784, 

8«. 

4027.  Preabjrterlan  Cliarelft  —  Firtt 
Presbytery  of  Ute  Ecutward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  support  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  the  Principal  Errora, 
raging  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Eastward.  . . .  Boston,  1785, 
18».  pp.  vii.,  360  +.    MHS. 

Pp.  16^-980  are  In  oppoeitlon  to  "Orlgeniia."  or 
the  doctrine  of  UnlTeraal  Salratlon. 

4028.  Thaelfter,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  finally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal ;  or.  That  all  Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Three  Sermons,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782.  ...    Salem,  1785,  sm.  4«.  pp.  51.    H. 

4029.  Blllis««  Mittel  (Ein)  zwlschen  den  bei- 
den  vomehnuiten  Meinungen  Uber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  im  aukUnftigen  Leben,  vorgelogt 
durch  einen  eklectischen  Theologen.  Aus  dem 
Franztferiachen  Ubersetzt  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kungen.     Leipzig,  1785,  8*.  pp.  79. 

4030.  BmmoiiS,  Nathanael.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Process  of  tbe  General  Judg- 
ment. In  which  tbe  Modern  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.I.,  1785,  4«.  pp.  76.    BA. 

4031.  Gtordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Unscriptural :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Borton, 
1785,  40.  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4032.  Hoplclna,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  oon- 
cernlng  the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  ^ns:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scripture 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefully  considered;  and  whether  Endleaa 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  Goodness :  in  which  also 
O^ections  are  stated  and  answered.  ...  Now- 
port,  Rhode-Island,  1785,  4".  pp.  vi.,  194.    B. 

Also  In  hU  Workt,  1864,  ••.  II.  W7-4B>.    H, 


4033.  Jnnce,  Christian  GottfHed.  DiaserUtio 
inauguralls,  qua  de  Duratione  Poenanim  In- 
femalium  recentioris  Auctoris  [i.e.  E.  J.  C. 
Walter]  Sententia  expenditur.  Altdorfll, 
1785,4*. 

See  Nos.  SOM.  4016. 

4034. Programma  de  Poenarom  dlTiaannn 

Yi  emendatrke.    AltdodU,  1785,  4*.  • 
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(S-.m  I    —  ^3>:  ' >«*n*«rscu)i».  auhtit*  musx:£t!**  by 

jLI   5f-*a    *Ii'»  'TrMiii  Tkinc  auii»-:   is   la  due 

V*Mf  ---    f  •  •-  •:  .     la  T!w»Nf  »'ha^o-r%.     . . 

Ey    n-  ir*:    w  .-C"^  "»'*il  t.#  tli«r  ■•>  <•»  Uvoita 
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«   J-t£rjt  — u:*.Jiflaa  ^  im  aammm    i..  !  <  .-fM.*«  .  »r 

?    - ,  T       r»^— .  v—Ji  -fee  -ss^  —    -•  -  .  r  ■   .ifc-  c*-"i*- 


r:>  Pwnre*.  Jaau-«.  Am  HvmLif  Arsmpc 
V  .:!•»— -.^f-  ia*i  iflead  tfc^  jcriptmr^Dric- 
trtae  *  -•'  r-zinz  'i**  FxTSt^-.  dj«t  5»  n.  zaii  the 
Biy  rf •:.   wia-t  a  mum  mAi^L  ♦:*««:▼>- 

.. .  lOfi  'i'  F'::.u  Ivae  -if  ki*  .ilai:3iJtrarii-o. 
W :rh  %a  \yC^.'liz  . . .  .  TW  ii  lA,  r«fTia«i 
a»lr'-'i:-"  ':I-vrz«^  ...  .  Idiabarfk. I7%4, 
L>  ?9.  it:.    :^.     r 

rwwrmm  J  Lat**-*.    lKn  <■  n  j   -^^  O^  S«r. 

4ji    th^    r^.rfT-ml     WJeiiframtr'*    IVwfiaAtirn. 

«H1.  ;CTT«dt,  H«iBr.;.    rVr  ii^  Ewiskeit 
dw    H'.'>t.-«*'»f--a.      B'^'r*^  nrr  /    Arrf.  </. 

4«»41»    Peter*.  *ir.:;-:.     A  L^?:-r~     'r.-  R-t 

J  V,-  7       -        -.-•..  .J  'h'  F" .■'••.     f  :•   -- 

r.*!' V  -•  '.  :-•-.  *r.I  ••  I-„:r  '  '.:  ;.•■.  f 
r  n;-.      -      -.       •     '.     I^  r.  !   -,.  IT'M,  •       // 

4^2-  Smalley,  J   r.n.     E!*-rT.»:   -,:•.  it.   ', 
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f  •  '   •        •      •:.-  ^Inrr\.■.'. 
11. -f  rJ.  I7V5,  '     :i 
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404:;.  — 

'>ar  Sii . .  .-.  .  J  :■  _-.)!  1  t--  tl.  -• 
!■:.>'  t  .  !..M  ■  r.  N  ■'  ■■  Int  B*Ii'v.  r«  -  i\.  .  , . .  . 
A  ."•  :.  '  .-< ':ii  :..  ;  r^a- h'-'l  al  W..il;r)^-f  r  !. 
w.tli  ..  V     -A    •  .  rK'    CrjiTfr^ili^t*.  .    .     llar*- 

f.'i.  17*6.  •    ::■  'i-    r. 

4«>W.  Adelo*, /•"/'/' n.  N'-w  ?*-ntirM"  nt-.  <i;f- 
f»f-:."  :  :  •  ..■.\  %t  [iiiMi-ti*-*!.  Uf-Ti  t!i<-  l>  •^■- 
tr.:.      f  I  .    .'. -tl  ^.!i\.'^ti^.n  ...     .     B\  A'l*!'^ 

/;ri.-.  •  T."   ■\'-<'.r\'.t:. 

4^>4.'..  Crone h»  I-  i.ir.  Thf  Eternity  ■  f  Future 
Fijiii-Ij,  .•  !iT«  A  ."»«rnion  |in-a<hi'l  !»<  f"r<'  th'- 
T^ri  \:-  t\  ..f  oxf.r.l  ...  'Ai«ril  '.«.  IT***-,  from 
K.-v.  v\ii:  11        Oxf.nJ.  I7*k6,  4\  pp.  -25.      r. 

¥A('.  EvanM,  I>rivi.].  rf»n«'ral  Elc'tion.  or. 
Salv.iii.ii  f.r  .Ml  .M»'ii  illu>*trate'l  ari<l  j. roved. 
A  .■^'  rnioii  p:  <-.ir|i»-.l  at  X\\v  .Vletftinj^of  tli<-  l,'nite<l 
H;<thr'fi,  III  .N<w  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
.\.,v«nil-i  -     IT*".'.,     x.p.  l7Mt,  S-J.  pp.  "JT.     I'. 

4*47  Jolinnonf  Stephen.  Tlie  Everlajftinjc 
I'uni-diiipnt  "f  the  Ungfxlly,  illustriite<l  and 
■•viriced  t<>  h*- a  .Scripture  Doctrine:  and  the 
Hal  vat  ion  of  All   Men,  aa  taught  in  6«Teral 
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Lmx^  PttbHcatinos.  t^intatM.  . . .  5K« 
0*nn.^  mt, *•-  pp.  xviii^  350.    fi,  r. 
V^-*.  I^ic««t«ry  Franris.     Christ  ^jrtfted  ia 
The   :MTatMm   an*!   flaal   Re<t< ^raxi'.iL    1/  «fl 
Hankind :  Kt  fiLfi-th  in  rvo  <»TTafyoii  ce  1 
;▼.  a.  li».  11.     Lomlufi.  17^  *•.  If. 

4040    W«ttlfcrw»  WUliajB.      Tk' 

aeiMu  (r<4Bpaiii«jBrt  :  V.I.  III.  r.  c.  -.  *:  Lx  Dt>- 
«prcatit>iH  . . .  :  aiuI  I>ial< •en**-  io  :  -  W.<ii«^ 
^ir:t>.     Bath    Eni.  .  17^  !••  fF-  "^«-     ^■ 

P7.  11  42  n— mm  %.  <^i— '  'TTmii  am  i2-f  La.<x  Daj  : 


«£«).  Pvtttpicrre,  F^niiaand  <)UTier.  Lp 
plaa  tie  Die«  enver*  kn  homaw*.  tel  qall  Fa 
Bau5r«te  <iaa9  la  natare  et  daa*  la  i^race.  ... 
Haabv^  17^  ^  —  ><«TeUe  kd^  Amcter^ 
daa.  17&L  *•.  pp.  xxiT..  Zl.     C. 

4061.  ThooffatA  00  the  DiTine  G>)n«liMsaiL,  re> 

latJTe  t>>  the  (>>venun«Bt  of  M<-ral  As;ciitK. 
partinxlarty  displayed  in  Fatnre  FrmMrdt  mmi 
rsntfhflMiits.  TnuMlated  from  the  Freoch  .... 
Bath  Eatr. .  n^J^.^r*.  — Al«>  HArtf.'f^i  CoaaJ, 
ITW.  1>:  »)iitpeiier  Tt.'.  l^:^.  1>  (D.h 
PhiloiMphia.  IMS.  «•. 

3w    M     II fi    ikr.    tar  Marca,   179:    LXXXTm. 

Wu2.  SmltM,  Wllliain  Pitt.  The  roiTenafitC. 
I  a  .'*»"T«fn  Letternto  .\iDyntor.  ...    New-York, 

tr^,  i>.  pp.  •'xc.   r. 

•|i)5:i.  TligMit««i  R.  The  Eternity  <4  Hell- 
T>:<raimt4  Tiiniirated.     Loodvn  ?  17^  **. 

40»4    'VnUtalur,  E^iwani  W.    A  Serknu  Ad- 

•ln-*«  •o  the  Scripture  Doctrine  «f  Fatarr 
PtzatKhxnent.     .\Hnat  l7tSf  %*. 

4«3o5.  ^ri»rli»ater,  Elhanan.  Tbernirend 
RestoTBtiticL,  exhibited  in  Ft'Or  Diaki^wet  be- 
tween a  Minister  aod  his  Frietid  ...  .  The 
^  Ed.,  with  Adilitiom.  To  thi#  Edition  u 
prefixed  . . .  some  Sketches  of  . . .  fths  A«- 
thor'tj  Life  ...  .  London.  'I7S\>  '17»1  ?•- 
pp.  bu  3>i    H. 

F«art!i  ediciaa.  witk  Xoccs  br  W.  Viiitr.  I  raira 
ITSa.  —  Eeprairt  ai  Worcc«t»rr.'M4s..  l^«r,  I.:    ijr.-; 

Pt:::a^.  1*43   *'. 

■*--'•"  Clarke,  "i- r;r*'.  Vm-ii.  af  :  .  f  tb*" 
H  '.  :.-  '  f  *'<  .J.  .ir.-l  .f  th.-  !.i-L»-  f  AI-  u:  !i 
-I  L'-:*.  r  t.  '^Ir.  r>.  C.-tl  ^-.ri.  >.  ;  :  u-  \  h.v 
th'-  i'MM.' ;»t:  -n  f  H'I«.ir'l-'  S-.-.i  :i  ^^x.  iht 
t:r-rr!:r>     f  H-l'  T-  rm«tir-.     |7^9,  ^v 

+-.'.7  Tnjrlor,  Ihit,..l  Tli.  t:.ri.:fy  .f  Fu- 
Tur*-  I'T.M-liii:- :.l.  ;i— •-rt'-J  un-l  injj'r' xni :  » 
Ih«<  'Ur^fr  oQ  Marih'-^.  .\.\N  .4*^.  L-:.!  n.  n!"®, 
'•'.  p.p.  4^ 

4"-'«'».  The  Et»TT)ity  ■  f  Future  ruuKhmetit 

r. -.'.— i*-rtiNj.     S*. 

4  •''•  lil'lnchculer,  Elhan.iti.  A  C-ur!«e  if 
I,«-.:iir.  -  .[i  li..'  I'r.  ph«-«M«--  thiit  I.  iii;iin  to  I* 
fnlJiH-l.  4  \o|  L-  ud.-n.  I7K&-90,  '^  .  — J  toI. 
\Valp.il.-.  l-MM.  «»>.     //. 

-JiV^'.  Prn^mnllsche  .M-han-lluu^  uf<er  die 
I>.iii<  r  i-i  HoIl'ii<:r.if  II.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
7.i_'.  17^9,  V  .  pp.  y-'   -  .    r. 

RrrtorutiLnUt. 

4<'«)1.  [Cooper,  San»u»d.  /)./>..  r>/  f7rfnt  Var- 
mo-'l/i"].  .1.  l^'JO.  Four  Dii^ortati.ti-.  I.  On 
Ktr-rnal  l*uni.<lini«-nt-j.  In  whirli  th-'  I>e#ifll 
<  f  I*uni«<hnient  in  j:i-n«Tal  i-<  pl.-.r.  d  in  a  New 
Lijiht.  II.  On  (Tiri-<ts  rur«in^  th<  fi^-Tir?. 
...  III.  On  >Ii'tran>»lation-  in  the  New-T<»- 
tament.  ...  IV.  On  ("hri«5t>  Temptati-^n.  ... 
London,  .v.n.  S«.  p[..  .\v...X)l.      /' 

With  the  half-tlflc  :  — •    r\rl->natio-.-«  r  f  'ofBC  DM- 
cnll  Tcxti  in  the  New  TdaonfriU     In  Fi-ur  rL«»erU- 

ti.nM." 

40^)2.  Edwards,  Jonathan,  thr  ^  nuvfjrr.  Th« 
SAlvRtion  of  All  Men  •'trietly  «  \.iinin«l;  and 
the  EndU^ss  Punishment  of  thi>^  who  <lir  Im- 
penitent, argued  and  defended    against  tb« 
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ObjectioDs  and  Reasonings  of  the  Lato  Rev. 
Doctor  ChauDcy,  uf  Bo9tuu,  in  his  Book  en- 
titled ''Tbo  Sulvation  of  All  Men,"  &c.  ... 
New-llaven,  1790,  ^.  Pp.  vi,  332.  H.  —  M 
Ed.  ...  Tu  wbicli  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by 

Rev.  Nathaniel  klmmons,  D.D Boston, 

1824, 12«».  pp.  419.    U. 

Pei  h»|>8  tne  ablest  work  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  eodle^a  puoisbment.— A  i>iacAtnA*Ution.Utreobt, 

im.  «f . 

4063.  Bwlgkelt  (Ceber  die)  der  Hdllen- 
strafcn,  cm  Versuch  in  eincni  tiriefe  dus 
Qrafeit  voii  M.  Aiis  dom  Franzo.siHcbeii.  Leip- 
sig,  I7»0,  S*.  pp.  82. 

4003*.  God*8  Love  to  Mankind,  exemplified  .... 
By  a  KeHident  of  .New- York.    New-York,  17ttl, 
»•.  pp.  18.     H. 
UulverMliiL 

4064.  Barton,  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pun- 
lahnient  to  tbu  Wicked  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment  ...     .     London,  179'i,  8*.  Gd. 

4065.  (Clarke,  George].  A  Vindication  of  the 
Honor  of  (}«k1  :  in  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
the  Doctrines  uf  Kternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
Salvation.  . . .     London,  1792,  8«.  pp.  284.    U. 

MiUnUiiis  the  desirueiltiO  of  the  wieied. 

4066*.  "Weaver,  .lantes.  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  UniverK;il  Restoration  of  all  lapsed  Intel- 
Ugenco.4  front  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  London, 
1792, 8*. 

4066.  Ainmon,Cbri8tophFr{edr.voii.  8ym- 
bolao  Theolo^^icao  et  Criticae  ad  Doctrinamde 
Poenaruin  divinarum  Duratione  in  altera 
Vita.  {Opufcula  Theal.,  179t,  8»,  pp.  109-144.) 
F. 

4067.  [Dntoit  Bfambrlnl,  Marc  PhilippeJ. 
La philusophie  divine  ...  .  ParKelephBen 
Nathan  ...  3  torn,  f  Lausanne?],  1798,  8».   H. 

The  tint  edition  of  this  ttrange  mystical  work  was 
pabllshed  in  1790  with  the  tme:  —  "  De  1  origine.  des 
«nxcs,  des  HbuM.'  etc  See  Qn^rard.  Tom.  I.  pp. 
0-70,  and  II.  6-26  tr«.it  of  ImaiorlalUr.  The  author 
nliecta  the  doctrine  of  rternal  punlKhment,  qootinc 
the  sirikins  expre^Kion  of  Madame  Qajon.  —  "  Pure 
love  is  the  only  eternal  fire.  See  Ton.  I.  pp.  S72, 
S73. 

4068.  Toiuig,  .Tosoph,  M.D.  Galvlnlsni  and 
UniveniH!i>.n  (>>ntrasted  ...  .  New- York, 
1793, 12"  or  18«.  pp.  XX.,  124. 

Unircrcaliat. 

4060.  Harsoniy  .lohn.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration of  .Mankinil  examined  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Incunsistent  with  itself,  ...  and 
Subversive  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vok  Lon- 
don, x.n.  f  1794  TJ,  1G-.     U. 

Mr.  Marsom  maintain*  the  dutmtOion  of  the 
wicked. 

4070.  Tow^nsend,  Sbippie.  Gospel  News  .... 
Bo8t<»n,  1794, 8».  pp.  376.     BA. 

Maintains  th«  doctrine  of  nnivenal  salvation. 

4070*.  BIttrray,  .Tohn.  Universalisaa  vindi- 
cated... .  Charlestown,  [1799f]8*.pp.  xvi., 
96.    //. 

1071.  "WrlglKt,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
HellTornients  Indefensible:  being  an  Exami- 
DiUion  of  several  Passages  in  Dr.  Ryland's 
Sermon,  entitled  '*The  First  Lye  Refoted." 
. . .     London  [  179-  f  ],  8*.  pp.  62.     U. 

4072.  Bdirards,  Jonathan,  the  elder.  Re- 
mark.i  tm  Important  Theological  Controver- 
sies...    Edinbnrgh,  1799, 12*.  pp.  480.    BA. 

Cb.  l..p|i.  1-36.  treats  of  "Ood'smeralgoTernaent. 
a  future  stHte,  and  the  immortality  ef  the  soul;**  Ob. 
II.,  pp.  36-U.  of  "ihe  rndlees  punishacut  of  those 
who  die  impvnitent."     Comp.  No.  STST. 

4073.  Hanilngtoii,  Joseph.  Oalvinism  Im- 
proved; or.  The  Gospel  iUoatrated  as  a  System 
of  BmI  QraM  taraing  in  ths  SalTatioii  of  All 


Men.  A  Posthumous  Work  ...  .  N«w-Lon- 
don  (Conn),  1799,  8*.  pp.  331.    H. 

4074.  Huntington,  Williiim.  Advocates  for 
DeviLs  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished :  or,  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1790,  So.  pp.  95.    BA. 

4075.  Strong,  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Misery  keconcileable  with  the  Infinite  Bo- 
nevolence  of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  t^riptures.  ...  Hartford, 
179<l,  80.  pp.  408.    B.,  U. 

Sec  No.  4080. 

4076.  Kershai^ry  James.  The  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plan  ul  Huniiin  Redemption  ...  including 
the  Times  of  the  Kestitution  of  AM  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1797, 12o.  pp.  289.     U. 

4077.  Unlversallst**  Miscellany  (TheV,  or. 
Philanthropist's  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
as  an  Antidote  againut  the  Antichristian  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  I.  —  V.  | 
The  Universal  Theological  Magazine  . . .  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  UnivcrMalist's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  VI.  — IX.  ...  [Edited  l.y  William 
Vidler.  Mtmthly.  Jan.  1797  -  Doc.  1803.]  9  vol. 
London,  1797-f  1803],  8«». 

4078.  Universal  Theological  Magazine  (The; 
and  Impartial  Review.  Vol.  1.  —  III.  [Jan. 
1804 -July,  1805.]  3  vol.  London,  1804-05, 
8o. 

4070.  Brow^ne,  John,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
CUmbridge.  An  Essay  on  Universal  Iledemp- 
tion;  tending  to  prove  that  the  General  Sense 
of  Scripture  favours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  . . .  Loudon,  1796» 
8".  pp.  42.     F. 

4060.  Sliepardf  Samnel.  The  Principle  of 
Universal  Salvation  examined  and  tried  by 
the  Law  and  Testimony  ...  .  In  an  Epistle 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [N.I1.],  1798, 12*.  pp.  36. 
D. 

4081.  Universal  Restoration  (The) :  exhibited 
in  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  Winchester, 
White,  Siegvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bisliup  Newton, 
and  Potitpibrro  ...    .     London,  1798,  12".  2f. 

4082.  'Wright,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  Discuurses  . . .  intended  to  obviate 
...  Objections  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...  .  Wisbech,  1798,  8*.  pp. 
77  +.     //. 

4083.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Serious 
Men.   Vy  some  Friends  of  Mankind.   London, 

1798,  80.  pp.  18.    U. 

4084.  [Fislier, ].    Free  Strictures  on  "An 

Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men.'*  Tending 
to  refute  the  Arguments  brought  forward  in 
that  Pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.  By  some  Friends  of 
Revelation.    London,  1799,  S*.  pp.  23.    U. 

Ascribed  bj  Mr.  Tidier  to  •'  Mr.  Flsbcr,  of  Wls- 
bcMh." 

4085.  Vidler,  William.  God's  Love  to  his 
Creatures  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply   to   the    "Strictures  ...    .**    Londom, 

1799,  8*.  pp.  36.    U. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  Ballon,  Ilosea.  A 
Literary  CorrespondencO,  in  which,  the  Ques> 
tion  concerning  Future  Punishment,  and  the 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1799,  8>.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4087.  Fuller,  Andrew.  . . .  Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler, on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
Glipstone,  180),  8*.  pp.  108.    BA. 

4068.  Vidler,  William.  Letters  to  Mr.  roller 
on  the  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State* 
ment  of  Facts  attending  that  Controversy, 
and  some  SMctnres  on  Scrutator's  Review. 
[London,]  Mt,  8*.  pp.  xzli.,  167.    R 
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The  Irtten  of  Mr.  Falter  uid  Mr.Vldler  were  origin- 
allr  publiab<>d  In  the  Unirenalitt'a  lliBceUany  for 
ITi^lHil.    Sec,  farther.  Nos.  4067,  40W>. 

408Q.  'Wrlglit,  Richard.  Hints  on  tbc  Uni- 
versal Ufotoration.  . . .  Wisbech,  1799,  8*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andrei^rsy  Ellsha.  <  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  Argunientii  of  the  late  Rov.  Klhanan  Win- 
chc«tiT,  contained  in  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 

Universal  Rentoration "  Ac  Boston,  ISOO, 

12«».  pp.  92.     //. 

4091.  Gabler,  Job.  Phil.  Einige  Hauptfrrilndo 
gegun  die  Kwigkcit  der  positivon  lioUen- 
strafen.  (N^utt  iheol.  Joum.^  1800,  XV. 
142-14.^.) 

4092.  Chala  de  Sonreesol.  L'£vanf(ile 
dtcrnel  ...  flu  du  Livro  des  Manife»teH.  [  I'ari^  ? 
18-,]  120. 

4003. Mandement  du  ciel  anx  ^fcliseH  6ga- 

r6eR,  conipl6inent  du  Livre  des  Manifestcs. 
(Paris?  1804,]  120. 

In  the.to  twoworkn  the  eutbor,  •  fanatic  claiming 
to  be  Inspired,  denies  the  doctrine  of  cndlesa  punish- 
ment. The  Livr*  dea  ManifvttM  wan  publ.  at  Avignon 
in  1800.  1  vol.  12**.  and  reprinted  at  Paris. 

4094.  Ana'wer  to  an  AnonymouH  Letter  (datetl 
Sept.  IH,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  6o.  pp.  55. 

4095.  Dottglaa,  Neil.  An  Antidote  against 
DeiHni,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

in   which   the   Arpuments  against   the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  . . .  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Objections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1S02, 
go.  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  275.     U. 

4096.  [  Jerram,  Charles].  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versaliHt ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  VIdlor  and  Mr.  Fuller;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .  Clipstone,  1802,  S*.  pp.  viiL,  182. 
fl 

Bee  Nos.  4087,  4088. 

4097.  Winter,  Robert.  Tlie Endless  Duration 
of  FutnH!  I'linishnjentH.     liondon  ?  1802,  S^ 

4m'.v>.  Andrews,  Klislia.  A  Cniniid  Examiua- 
tii'U  cf  th«'  .Moral  T<!iidcnoy  «»r  the  lk>rtrino 
of  liiivirsai  .Salvation,  as  tuu^jiit  liv  its*  Advo- 
rsit.'s.  . . .     Boston.  1803,  IS",  pp.  Hii.     DA.,  T. 

4()U'.t.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Kx:uiiiii;ili(>ii  «)f  a  Ljito  I'ublifiitinn,  oiititli'd 
The  Dortriiu'of  Eternal  Misery,  iU-ionciloaltle 
with  tlie  Infinite  Benevolence  of  (Jod  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  .. .  .  Walpnle,  New-hanip- 
flhire,  1H03,  So.  pp.  vi.,  .317.  U. 
Soo  No.  4075. 

♦10().  Slnnpaon,  John.  An  Essay  on  tlio  Du- 
ration of  H  Future  .State  of  Ptiiiishinonts  and 

Krwards      London,  1S03,  >^''.  pp.  H'.J      . 

vivo  in  III*  •'  E«»«av8  oil  iJioLauguaRe  of  .Scripture," 
Lond.  IKX;.  8^.  pp.  1-9".'.     //. 

4101.  (Thurn,  Willi.  t;iiristian].    Jesus   und 

H»'int»   Apostel   in  \Vider«pru('h    in  Ansidiung 

tirr    Lelire    von    der   ewigen    Vordannnniss. 

(ScluTcr's  Srfiri/tforsc/irr,  1803,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

Maint&inii  that  Jemus  did  not  alQrni  the  doctrine. 

—  Bn-tsrk, 

1102.  Bnllou,  Ilosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  tlio  New  Testament,  scripturally  illus- 
trated and  argumentatively  defended.  . . .  4th 
E<1..  revised  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
VI,  2_\)  ISai,  120.  pp.  299. 

V\T>'t  «hJ.  publ.  St  Randolph,  Vt..  1«M.  8o,  pp.  sO.  — 
2d  c<l.,  TortJiraoutb.  N.H 

410!^  Dobson,  Thointui.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
eiuH-  and  Character  of  the  Deitv.  and  on  the 
Moral    State  of   Man.     2    pt.   'Philadelphia, 

1804,  i«?    rr. 

Lottcm  XV. -XVII.  (11.  1-W)  roainUiln  the  doc- 
trine of  •'  untTemal  rccoucllintion ;"  Let.  VII.  (I. 
121-100)  sap^orU  Iha  doctrioe  of  pre-ezlitCDce. 
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4104.  Tonn^f  Joseph,  M.D.  The  Univeraal 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scrip- 
ture, Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  New- 
York,  1804, 12«».  pp.  259.     U. 

4105.  Ballouy  Ilosea.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
njent :  in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  Sin  is 
argued,  it«  Cause  and  Consequences  as  such; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Atonement ;  and 
its  Oloriuus  Consequences,  in  the  Final  Recon- 
ciliation of  All  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness. ...  Randolph  (Ver.),  1805,  S*.  pp.  21fi. 
H. 

4100.  Haynesy  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvation : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  [rii. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rntiand 
...  i% . . .  1805.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12». 
pp.  12.     BA. 

4107.  Smith,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  tb* 
Prince  of  Peace  and  his  Servants,  concerning 
the  End  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Universalists  and  Calvinista 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
AiK)stles.  . . .    Boston,  1805, 12<>.  pp.  71.    BA. 

4108.  Spanldlng,  Josiah.  Universalimn  ooo- 
foundn  and  destroys  itself:  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend ;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  L  Dr.  Huntings 
ton's  and  Mr.  Relly'ii  Scheme,  which  denies 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  be  made  np 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Chauncy't, 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Petitpierre's,  and  Mod.  Dr. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  supposes  a  Limited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  111.  Everlasting,  for- 
ever, forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  orinn- 
ally,  mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  lY. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  .\11,  consistent  with  the  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  Also  the 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  Endless 
Misery  of  the  Damne<i.  ...  Northampton, 
Massachusettj^,  1805,  8<>.  pp.  359.    H. 

4109.  Douglaa,  Neil.  Two  Lectures  [in  fkvor 
of  UniverMal  Kt'stt>ration]  delivered  in  l^aisley, 
Doc.  Iltli  and  jrjtb,  1805.  ...  To  which  It  j^bIh 
joined  Strict uro-*  upon  an  E<ii«ay  on  Etrrnal 
Puni.sliniont.  which  appeared  lately  in  the 
Missionarv  Magazine.  ...  Glasgow,  1806,  !'*• 
pp.  r.M\     U. 

4110.  Suninniry   View    of  the  Evidence  of 

Universal    Hest«>ration.       Glasjcow,   1806,  ^• 
pp.  4. 

I  4111.  [ ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  •••    •    Bj 

IMiilantropicos  Filalothefi.  ...    Glasgow, IMHt 
S*'.  pi).  <Vi. 

4m».  Winter,  Robert.    Futnre  Punishment* 

of  Dndlc-is  Duiiition  ...     .     [A  Sermon.]  Li»Q- 

don,  1807,  S".  l.^-. 

Scr  MontAl^  Rtr.,  1H)T,  LII.  335. 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  KK>ay  i>n  Theology. 
Being  a  S<''.ri])tural  View  of  "the  Go^^pel  cf 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Univtrj^al  RedcBq- 
tion,  Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Pnnlth 
nunt,  and  General  Restoration.  ...  Li»Ddou. 
N.P.  [1808  or  lim],  80.  pp.  47. 

411.3.  "Wrlglit,  Hichard.  An  Fj^^y  on  Futorf 
Punishment.".     I.A)ndon?  1808,  So. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosoa.  A  Candid  Review  of  » 
Pamphlet  (by  I^aac  llobinsonj  entitled  .\ Can- 
did Reply:  tlic  whole  being  a  Dtx*trinal  C<'a- 
troversy  between  the  Hopkintonian  snd  tbc 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  N.H.  jlMMK] 
120. 

4115.  Thompson,  Samuel.  Universal  R(*- 
storation  Vindicated.  A  Reply  to  a  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  In  WfV- 
mouth,  December  18,  1808.  . . .  CbarlestowD. 
1800,  8«.  pp.  32.     H. 
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4110  Bnokmlnstery  Jcwepb.  A  Series  of 
Letters  btitween  the  Rev.  Joeeph  Buckmin- 
•ter,  D  D.  the  Kev.  Joeeph  Walton,  A.M.  Pn»- 
ton  of  Congregational  Charche«  in  Portf»- 
mottth,  N.H.  and  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  ...  . 
[On  Uuiversalism.]  Windsor,  1811,  18>.  pp. 
164.    BA. 

4117.  Ijaeejr,  William  B.  A  Sermon  against 
UniverHjUixm.  ...  Utica,  1811,  12<>.  pp.  'M. 
U. 

A  replj  bj  Bdwia  FerrU,  OlMigo,  181S,  IS*,  pp.  36. 

4118  Murray,  John.  Letter,  and  Sketches 
of  Scnnous.  ...    3  voL    Button.,  1812,  8o. 

4119.  Baker,  Samnel.  A  Letter  from  Samuel 
Baker,  furinorly  Senior  I^astor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  iu  Thomaitton,  to  his  Brethren  in  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Universalist.  ^Boston, 

1813,  l'>.  pp.  23.    H. 

4120.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Reply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon  I  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.H.  1813, 18* 
or  24«.  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cogan,  Thomas.  A  Theological  Disqui- 
sition, un  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  of 
Christianity  ...  .  London,  1818, 8<».  pp.  vili., 
WO.    if. 

Pp.  SSI .439  and  U7-6M  maiaula  th«  probabilitj 
of  univerjial  Mlvaiion. 

4122.  DouKlas,  Neil.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration Dt*fen(k'd.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Brown'M  Letters  to  the  Author,  iu  Sup- 
pf>rt  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Misery.  ... 
Glasgow,  1818,  8*.  pp.  00.    U. 

4123.  Biitlln,  John  Prior.  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versal ReAtitutiun, delivered  to  the  Society  of 
Pruteiitant  Disinters  in  Lewin's  Mead,  Bris- 
tol. .. .    Loudon,  1813,  8«.  pp.  211  +.     U. 

4121.  Peck,  .Tohn.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plaa,  corrected;  or.  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [In  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
Haynes*  Sermon  [,  20th  Ed.l.  Boston,  (3d  ed., 
1818,)  1823,  12».  pp.35.  A— 4th  [5th?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1858,  18".  pp.  52. 
H. 

4125.  Grandy,  John.  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity Considered,  and  shown  to  be  Synonymous 
with  UniUriani8ni  ...  .  2  vol.  Loud.  1818-14. 
«•. 

Lfcttirci  XIV.  aod  XV.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  199-301)  op- 
po^  tbe  dootrino  of  eterofti  puniabmeau 

4126.  Hare,  Edward.    A  Preservative  against 

the  Errors  of  S<K?inianism :  in  Answer  to  the 

Rev.  John  Grundy's  Lectures  ...    .    2d  Ed. 

London,  (1814,)  1 821,  8o.  pp.  428.     U. 

Pp.  21S-2M  malnuia  tks  eternity  of  future  pnnlib- 
menu 

4127.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Addj-ess  to 
all  Cliridtiaiii*  ...  in  which  are  shown  the 
Harmony  of  the  Christian  System  with  the 
IXKtrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difflcnlties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  believing  it;  together  with  a  Few  Thoughts 
on    the    Unpardonable    Sin.    ...     Ilallowell, 

1814,  8*.  pp.  72.    H. 

4128.  Bart,  Jepbthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Universnl  Goodness  of  God,  in  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  . . .  k.p.  [Vermont],  1814, 12o.  pp. 
78. 

4129.  Datton,  Salmon.  Thonghts  on  God, 
relative  to  his  Moral  Character,  in  Comparison 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  . . .  Weatherafleld,  Yt.  1814, 
1».  pp.  102.    U. 

VnlvenaUst. 

4U0.  [Pnr^eSy  James].  Tbe  Reconciliation 
•nd  Restoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
...    Glasgow,  1814,  8*. pp.  «».    U. 


4181.  f Tjrler,  Rfv.  John].    Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly   proved    by   tbe 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations ...    .    Boston,  1826, 12*.  pp.  100.    B. 
In  1815  an  edition  WBt  pobiished   In  Nonrloh, 
Conn.,  witb  tbe  title:  —  "  Tbe  Lnw  «nd  tbe  Ooepat, 
cleariy  dcmonttnied  in  Six  Sennona,'  «<c.  Two  unnll 
edition*  bad  previoatlT  appeared,  one  published  in 
Boston,  the  other  in  Snlem.    See  R.  O.  Williame's 
Blat.  SkUeh  «/  rnleersaUam  in  Norwich,  Ootm.,  18«4, 
tP.  pp.  12,  IS.    Comp.  No.  4M1*. 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  against  becoming  a  Universalist.  ... 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8».  pp.  24.    H. 

4133.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
being  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  40.    H. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Universalism  ... .  .  Containing  Stric- 
tures on  the  Writings  of  Hosea  Ballon  ...  . 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4135.  Badloiif  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
further  vindicated :  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  **  Additional  Reasons  against  Univer- 
salism," Ac.  ...    Salem,  1816, 8*.  pp.  40.    H. 

4136.  HVood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  ...;  also,  Additional  Reasons,  Ac. 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  1810,  9".  pp.  32. 

4137. A  Defence  of  Universalism :  being  an 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Oldec- 
tions,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Mass Newburyport 

Aug.  1810,  8o.  pp.  16.    D. 

413A.  "Wriglit,  Richard.  Essay  on  tbe  Uni- 
versal  Restoration ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1810,  li>. 

4139.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  ...  .  Salem,  1810,  8*.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  I«eiter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andorer 
Institution  in  particular,  and  the  Galvinistic 
Preachers  and  People  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  "  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  1810,  8«.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Smitk,  Thomas  Southwood.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  ...  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  1810,) 
London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  303.    H. 

A  lilt  of  works  relaUDK  \fl  tbe  autiiieet  is  appended 
to  tbii  volume,  pp.  300-303.  — 4tb  American  ed.,  New 
York,  1^57. 12*.  To  this  ediUon  is  added  John  Foe. 
ter  •  Letter  on  Endless  PanisbaMnU 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  ...  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "A  Ser- 
mon," entitlml,  *'A  Solemn  Protest  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation :  by  Ste< 

8 hen  Farley  ...    ."  Keene  (N.H.),  July,  1810, 
».  pp.  48. 

4143.  Btemal  Punishment  proved  to  be  not 
Suffering  but  Privation;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  the 
Wnole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
ontheSu^ect. ...  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
240,40. 

4144.  "Woody  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  of 
Letten  from  most  of  th«  Principal  Univeiw 
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iAllan  Miniat«ra  In  New-KogUuid,  on  the  Snb- 
Ject  of  Futnro  MiMry.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1817, 8*.  pp.  82. 
4146.  "Wood,  Jacob.  UniTenel  Reetoratlon  de- 
fended: being  an  Examination  of  a  domon, 
entitled  The  future  Punlahment  of  the  Wkked 
('ertaln  and  Bndlene  ••  •  tor  Cyrus  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1818t  8*.  pp.  32. 

4148.  Kiftecl«iid»  Abner.  A  Seriea  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  BeneTo> 
lence ;  delivered  in  the  Universaliat  Ghnrch, 
...  Philadelphia,  In  ...  1818  ...  .  ad  Kd., 
with  Additional  Notes.  Philadelphia,  (1818,; 
1824, 12*.  pp.  232.    D. 

414<K  UnlTersalUt  Megaslne  C^ie).  ... 
[Weekly.    July  3,  1818 -June  14»  1828.]    9 

vol.    Boston,  1819-S8, 4*.    H, 

Edited  St  first  bj  Brnwa  Balloo.  vlth  whoa  vtre 
sftorwards  SMoeUted  Bom*  Halloa  3d  and  Thona* 
WhUtaBM*.    Condnufd  udtr  tke  foUowliig  UUs  :— 


4146^.  Trumpet  and  Universallst  Magailne. 
...  [New  fleries.  Yol.  I.- XXXIII.  July 
6,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1881).]  83  vol. 
Boston,  182»-61,  fi)l.    B. 

■ditod^fSvr  the  flrat  18  mc.  \s  Buidl  Bimisr  aad 
Tlioaai  WbluoBor*:  aftsnraras  by  th«  lattsr  skme, 
tin  hi«  daoMM  Id  14tl.  A  neprtMBtsrtra  of  that  flma 
of  UDlveraalUm  which  r^Jaots  tka  dootriaa  of  poalah- 
aaot  In  tlta  ftitaro  life. 

4147.  DvttoAt  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modem  Doctrine  <^  Future  Punishment : 
tofcether  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .    Boston,  ISM.  8*.  pp.  A4.    BA, 

Igalait  the  doetriaa  of  ntara  panlnhoMet. 

4148.  Bmltli,  WlUiain,  A.M,  The  Bndless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...    .   Glasgow,  1819»  8*.  pp. 

88. 

4140.  Bd^ary  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "Hie  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fended, Ac.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M.** . . .  Glasgow, 
1819, 8».  pp.  64  +. 

41S0.  Sir  aihson,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatine  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  tlie  Doctrine  of  KndletM  KnniHhment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  181U,  S*.  pp.  24. 

41M. A  Short  Series  of  Lettenj  to  Mr.  Neil 

Douglas,  in  which  tho  Endlftuj  Union  ami 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  \n 
contended  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Hell;  alM,  If  Despair  will 
prevail  in  that  Region.  ...  Glasgow,  1819, 8<>. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortalitv. 
By  Elias  Smith.  Vol.  1.  Niw.  1-8.  ,Ian. 
1819- Oct.  1820.  Boston,  1H19-20,  12».  pp. 
288. 

Id  tbla  periodical,  of  which  no  more  vaa  published, 
Mr.  Smith  advocated  the  dootrines  of  univen»l  snl- 
\atioo,  and  of  no  jiuniMimcot  after  this  life;  be  had 
before  been  a  deatructioniiU 

K\IA.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
venml  Kestoration  examined  and  refuted; 
. . .  being  a  Reply  to  the  moat  Important  Par- 
ticulars containetl  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vi«ller,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  . . . 
New-York,  1819,  12«>.  pp.  IflO.  tT.  — 2d  ed., 
liondon,  1830,  12». 

4154.  Carrlqae,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sermon,  dellvertKi  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
Stoughton  ...  August 20, 1820, beingdesigned 
to  refute  tho  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1830,  8*.  pp.  61.    BA. 

4155.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Unitemd- 
itt  Magazine,  in  1830  and  1831,  and  signM 
*An  Inquirer  after  Truth'J  ...  .  Roston, 
1833,  IS*,  pp.  Itt. 

84S 


4150.  Orvwelly  8eth.  Strictures  on  the 
trine  of  Uuivvrsal  Salvation;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  la  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  tlia 
Moral  Oovernment  of  Ood  ...  .  New-Torit, 
1811, 18>.  pp.  144.    U. 

41C7.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Sermon  rfbom  Eisk. 
xiil.  4J,  delivered  in  the  Second  UniversalM 
Meeting  House,  in  Roston,  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1819.  ...  M 
Ed.  Boston,  1831,  8*.  pp.  16. 
OaWNnatad  as  tba  "  Fox  MmnB" 

4168.  [Kenrlok,  Enoch  B.l  Final  Rerton- 
tion  demonstrated  from  the  Scriptnrca  af 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  OltfectioBS  t»- 
Ihted.  ...  By  Philo-Bereanua.  ... 
18S1,12>.  pp.<».    ff. 

4160.  'WInmer,  Jnlins   FriMlr.     Da 
TooTont  wdm»¥  in  Nori  Teatamanti  Bcilptls 
trndita.    2pt.    Upsic,  1811, 4^    6fr. 

4160.  Bnaajr  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Btaraal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  fttm  tha 
French  of  IHAlembert  ...  .  Part  I.  I  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  oCBMD, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrina  an 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  Onl 
translated  from  the  French.  [Part  II.] 
don,  J.  W.  Trwiy  18SS.  8*.  pp.  47, 84. 

la  the  eeej  btfera  aw  uic  Bnt  smtaBce  of  tto  1 


orlglBaUf  prtntsd.  baa  btra  exwuBgad. 
words  clvea  atiorc  are  sabatitntM  hi  mi 


The  Brat  Part  !■  said  to  tae  *•  the  aTvwtd 
or  tbs  aatbor  or  •  Oruaatd  Balisieiuai."*    (0«if.l 
W70.}    For  Um  oriftn^oT  tbo  aoooad  Fan,  ass  ■•. 
STM ;  ooaipw  alM  No.  r~ 


4161.  €NMipel  Oommnnicator  (Tbe) 
thropUit*s  Journal.  Edited  by  William  War- 
rail,  Preaeher  of  Unlvarsal  •  RaeoodllaliaB, 
GUMgow.  Yol.  L-n.  From  Jofar  180— 
July  1826,  Incluriva.  Glasgow,  IttC  [lOn- 
38, 8>.    17. 

4163.  —  2V  somd.  For  the  Tear  180.  TaL 
UI.  ...    [QUsgow,]  1821, 8».    U. 

4163.  Hndsoiiy  Charles.  Hie  Bortrlna  oTths 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  ^ 
Article  <^  Death,  examined  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  1831,  8*.  pp.  19.    BA. 

4164.  RnAier,  Henry.  A  Discounio  upon  tbs 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rirb- 
nionil,  1K33,  8*.  pp.  47. 

Agnlntl  Uolrcrsali^m. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  So^non^  containlnf 
some  UcDiarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Rea> 
(tons  for  believing  that  the  Future  Pnniahmeot 
oftheWickcd  will  Ik>  Kudlosa.  ...  Plymouth. 
Maaa.  1838,  8».  pp.  ^8.    B. 

4106.  [Tldd,  Jacob].   ...    A  Correepondenos, 

in  part  attuniptt  tl  to  be  aupprevsod  by  Uosaa 
Ballou  ...    .    Boflton,  1833,  fe*.  pp.  fA,    BA. 

4167.  Brow^n,Jamc^ />./>.,  o/BamwI.  Tho 
ReAtUutiou  of  all  Thinga ;  an  Essay.  Londoa, 
1834,  8».  4», 

Pcrhapa  the  ume  work  as  If  o.  4010. 

4168.  Hndaon,  Cbar\^.  A  Brief  SUtemsnt 
of  Re<uK>na  for  rejecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endleaa  Misery.  ...    Concord,  Mass.  1834, B*> 

pp.  16.    H. 

4169.  Klaiber,  Christoph  Benjamin.  D* 
Damnationc  Iniprobonun  aotema.  Tubingiib 
1834, 4«. 

Agalnat  tht  doeu^oo. 

4170.  Knecland,  Abnor,  nml  M'Calln,  W. 

L.  Minuter  of  n  Discussion  ou  the  Question 
''  Is  the  Puniahment  of  the  Wicked  abeoluts^ 
Eternal  ?  or  is  it  only  a  Temporal  PnnishsMBt 
in  this  World,  for  their  Good,  and  to  be  sae- 
ceeded  by  Eternal  Happiness  alter  Death  r 
...    [Philadelphia,]  1884,  8*.  pp.331.    BA. 

4171.  Remarlu  on  the  Modem  Doctrine  «f 
the  UnivenMliats.    By  a 
1834,  18*.  pp.  131    Ad. 
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4172.  'Wblttemoret  Thornan.  A  Sermon, 
ou  tbe  Parable  uf  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
8d  Ed.    Botitun,  (1834,  29,)  183U,  8«.  pp.  24. 

4173.  "Worrall,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Divine  Love  over  Death  and  Hell.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Glaitguw,  1824,  »>.  pp.  31.     H. 

4174.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  tbe 
Scriptural  Import  of  tbe  WordM  Sheul,  Hades, 
Tlurtarus,  and  (jebenna:  all  translated  Hell, 
in  the  Common  English  Version.  Charles- 
town,  1824,  9p.  pp.  riii.,  448.  B.—2A  Ed. 
Boston,  1832, 12*.  pp.  347.    //. 

4175. 7%e  game.    Revised,  with  Essays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.  Boston,  1854,  12°. 
pp.  3d().    H. 

4176u  Sabine,  James.  Universal  SalviiCion  In- 
defensible upon  Mr.  Balfour's  Oronnd.  A  Re- 
ply to  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Scriptural  Import 
of  the  Word;!  Sheol,  Ilade^  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfour."  In  a  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  Universalist  Church,  Charles- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  18'ift,  8<*.  pp.  132.     //. 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Lecturcx  on  the  "  luquiry'*  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  rendered 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  1st.  A  Defence  of  tbe  luquiry. 
2d.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  8».  pp.  13d. 

4178.  Bmple,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinfi^ishiug  Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Pnnishi|ient  f.ir  tbe  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New-York,  1825,  8».  pp.  139.    B. 

4179.  Kneeland,  Abner.  Ancient  Univer- 
■alism,  as  t4iugbt  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Universalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Empie  ...  ." 
New- York,  1H25,  B^.  pp.  04. 

4180.  Tlftompiion,  Jobu  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
Tersallst, conxistiiigof  Essays  ...  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  ten<ling  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism.  Edited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  H.  R. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  Li:«hor.  . . .  [Vol.  1.  Noe. 
1-12.    April  -  Sept.  1825.J    Utica,  N.Y.  1825, 

4181.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Dtwtrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  the  Terms  (Mim^  Aum^  and  Aionin% 
rendered  Everlasting;,  Forever,  Ac.  in  the 
Common  Versitm,  and  especiallv  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Cbsirlestown  (Ms.),  182lo,  12<>. 
pp.300. 

4182. Three  Inquiries    on    the    following 

Scriptural  Subjects:  I.  Tbe  Personality  of  tbe 
Devil.  II.  Tbe  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  tbo  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
Tiaed,  with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   Boston,  18.M.  12<>.  pp.  390.    H. 

Part  III.  waa  Hnt  added  In  tli«  third  ed.,  Prori- 
deD«e.  ISl-i,  Iff*,  pp.  420     a. 

418>.  Hawes,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
Reasons  for  not  embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
Univernai  Salvation.     Hartford ?  1827  T 

Aliw  publUbed  .aa  No.  224  of  tb«  Traota  of  the 
Auericaa  Tract  Societr,  New  York,  1S<*,  pp.  60,  and 
ia  auothrr  rorm.  n.d.  18*.  pp.  183. 

4183.  Ganfleld,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Lettors,  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  Rev.  Joel  Ilawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  Letters  to  a  Candidate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford,  1827, 12^.  pp.  260. 

4184.  Garov^f  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
llgintn'*'tr^  Kirche.  . . .    [Abth.  I.]  |  »  and 


letxto  Abtheilnng.  2  Abth.  Frankfort  am 
Main,  1820;  GUttingen.  1827,  S".    H. 

Malniaiaa  tbe  dooirinc  or  uuivrr«al  aalvatlon.  The 
•aihor  ia  (or  »aa)  a  Catholic. 

4186.  FerrUii,  Edwin.  Tbo  Pliiii)  Restitution- 
ist.  . . .    .Montrose,  Pa.  1827,  12».  pp.  2i)0.     U. 

4180.  Hutoblnson,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Univi-rHiil  Kivoiiciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  tbo  BiK»k  «jf  liovelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827,  l-"".  pp.  iiH). 

4187.  Peck,  George.  UniviTsal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  tlie  Etcrntil  Punisbmuut  of  tbe 
Anally  Impenitent  establirtlietl,  in  a  Series  of 
Numbers  commenced  with  tbo  Signature  of 
"Observer,"  in  "Tbe  Caujliil  Exiimlncr,"  u 
Periodical  Work  published  nt  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  W^ilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1827,  8«.  pp.  160. 
U. 

4ir8.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bowdoin  College.  . . .  Bruns- 
wick. 1828,  8«.  pp.  40. 

4180.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen. 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Ix>cturc  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion ...  .  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1828, 12«».  pp. 
72L 

4190.  rOood  win,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions.  Everlnstmg  Punishment :' 
and  *Life  Eternal,'  in  Matthew  xxv.  4<3. 
{airitUan  Exam,  for  Dec.  1828;  V.  441-453.) 
Ht 

4101.  f ]  Meaning  of  Wmv  and  Kltovtoq.   [In 

answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  above.  ] 
iatriMtian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-44^.) 
H. 

Prof.  Staart'a  remarks  were  publ.  in  tbe  SpirU  of 
th«  PttgrUiu  for  August.  1829.    Comp.  No.  4214. 

4192.  Hutclilnaon,  Snmuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Clirist,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828.  1>.  pp. 
144.    H. 

4193.  Notes,  on  Religious,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical Subjects.  ...    Aberdeen,  1828,  S«.  pp. 

Pages  0-106  oppope  tbo  doctrine  of  eternal  punish. 
menu 

4104.  [Paterson,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  bis  Behalf^ 
with  Reflections  ou  the  Moral  Guvornmont  of 
God.  ...  By  the  Author  of  ''  A  Compendious 
View  of  Creation."  Montrose,  181^  8*.  pp. 
176,iv. 

UaiTenallaC 

4196.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Anniliilation.  tbe  Future  Existence  and 
Final  SUte  of  all  Simtient  Beings.  ...  BelfMi<t 
[Maine],  1846, 8».  pp.  14.    F. 

Pir«t  poblished  aDoarmou^lj  at  Belfkat,  Maine,  in 
18S8.8'.  pp.  24.  Willi  ibo  tiUe:— "  A  DiMulaltion  on 
Croatlon.  Annihilation,  the  Future  Exfatmoe,  nad 
Pinal  HappincM  of  all  Scutieiit  Beings."    3A. 

4196*.  Sellon,  J.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  oo 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  aa 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Canui- 
daigna.  1828, 8«.  pp.  100. 

Mainulna  the  doctrine  of  the  «ztiactlon  «f  the 
wleked. 

4196.  Tbom,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Pnnisbment.  . . .  Liverpool,  1828.  8*. 
pp.  211.  it:  — 2d  ed.,  1836;  3d  ed.,  London, 
1849,  le*.  pp.  XX.,  170.  £r.  — 4th  ed.,  thid, 
1866. 

4197.  Baclfteler,  Origen.  The  UnlTeraaliat 
Bible,  according  to  the  Translations  and  Ex- 
planationa  of  Ballon,  BaliiMir  and  others  ...    . 
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Answer    Universalism    according    to    itself. 
UoBton,  1829,  48«. 

4198.  Balfour y  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beecher,  Boston.    Boston,  1H29, 18<>.  pp.  36. 

4109.  Kno'wlton,  Cbarlei),  M.D.  Klenicnts 
of  Modern  Materialism:  inculcating;  ttie  Idoii 
of  a  Future  State,  in  which  all  will  bo  more 
happy,  under  whatever  Circnm!«tanc'«'s  tlicy 
may  bo  placed,  than  if  they  exiH*rienced  no 
Misery  in  this  Life.  . . .  AiLuiim,  Mfvsa.  1820, 
8«>.  pp.  448. 

4200.  Slclnner,  Dolphus.  A  Series  of  Letters 
<m  Iniportiint  Doctrinal  andPractioU  Sulgect^, 
addressetl  to  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aikiu  ...  .  To 
which  are  added  a  Bible  Creed  and  Plx  I^ettcrs 

^  to  Rev.  D.  C.  Lansing,  D.D.  ...  on  the  sn'ajt'ot 
of  a  Course  of  Lertores  delivered  by  tiim 
against  Universalism,  in  the  Winter  of  18J50. 
...    2<l  E<1.     Utica,  1833,  12«».  pp.  228. 

Pint  nubl.  fu  1800-32,  in  the  BwmgMcal  Maaa- 
xine.Vol.  III.,  nad  the  Rvang.  Mag,  andGotpel  Advo- 
cate, Vol.  I. -III. 

4201.  Stearnsy  John  U.  An  Antidote,  for  the 
Doctrine  «>f  Universal  Salration.  ...  Utica, 
1829, 18«.  pp.  139  +. 

See  No.  4Xi. 

4202.  Stuart,  Moses.  Exegetical  Essays  on 
several  Words  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 
. . .  Andover,  1830,  12^.  pp.  156.  —  Al»o  Edin- 
burgh, 1848,  12<». 

Fir«t  publUhed.  in  rart,  to  the  SpirU  of  (A«  PA- 
griau  for  .\ug.  18S9 ;  IL  40&-452.     U. 

4203.  Tripp,  John.  Strictures  on  .Mr.  Samuel 
Hutchinson's  AiK)logy  for  believing  in  Uni- 
versal Reconciliatfou  ....  Portland,  1829, 18°. 
pp.  107. 

4204.  Tyler,  Edward  R.  Lectures  on  Future 
Punishment.  . . .  Middletown,  Conn.  1829, 
li^.  pp.  180.    B. 

4206.  Paige,  Lucius  Robinson.  Universalinm 
Defended.  A  Reply  to  scvenil  Discourse.^  d<'- 
livere<i  by  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  in  1827, 
agaiuHt  that  Doctrine,  n.  p.  or  d.  [Boston? 
1830,1  !(>>.  pp.  144. 

42i)G.  Beeclier,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  ftpun^lt 
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4208.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  .^eruions,  d.-- 
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4210.  Morse,  Pitt.  Sernions  in  Vindication  (»f 
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4211.  Unlversallst  Expositor  (The).  Vol.1. 
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Menmh  in  iteinom  Yerhlltnisse  ku  Uott,  dies- 
seit  nnd  Jcnseit  des  GrabeH,  hn  liichte  des 
EvauKelii:  ocler;  DIo  owigv  (Jerechtlgkeit  int 
ewig  die  Liebe.  . . .  Uamburg,  1830,  S**. pp.  xvi., 
263.    //. 

4272.  Consldsrazlonl  sulle  |>ene  etemu 
dell'  infornt*.  pro{M>Hte  al  Crifltiano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provaric  dopo  la  morte.  Savona,  1^39, 
18«.  pp.  74. 

Perhiip*  the  tame  a«  No.  37.3. 

4273.  [Granger,  Arthur!.  Ultra-rniversal- 
iHTn.  and  itM  Natural  AfllnitieH.  Ity  I*aul. 
Hartford,  1H39, 12".  pp.  61.     U. 

4274.  Grosli,  Aaron  B.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Teachings  of  tlio  Holy  Scriptnre^.  In  Two 
Lecturer.    I.  Partialinn  not  taught  in  the 
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Blbls.  IT.  Scripture  ProoCi  of  UnlmisiHi 
UUea,  18II,  ia».  pp.  48. 

4276.  Siairjrcr,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Lettsis  to 
ths  Rev.  Stephen  Iteniinston.  In  Rerisv  of 
his  Lectures  on  Univorsalism,  first  published 
in  the  Univenalist  Union.  New  York,  ttM, 
24*.  pp.  16D.  H, 
8ssKe.4ttL 

4276.  Blieddf  Jemima.  Beasons  for  fiifeetlaf 
the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Damnntioa  ...  . 
Newport,  N.H.  1819, 12*  or  IS*,  pp.  284. 

4277.  BlcliUier»  Otis  AinswtM^h.  Uuhrensl- 
ism  illustrated  and  defended:  being  a  Dyrteia 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  dsdnosd 
from  Reason  and  Revelation. 
12*.  pp.  8ML 

4278.  Del1mt» ,  the  AhbL    La  cwiltads 

d*un  enfbr  4ternol  pour  les  mMiaMs  apis 
cette  Tie,  d4ffiontr6e  par  U  ssinis  £arlCini 
Angers,  1849, 18*.  pp.  264. 

4270.  Falr»  John.  The  Elegchlos,  or  a  KsfMi- 
tioo  of  Walter  Balfburs  Inquiry  into  tks 
Scripturo  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol,  Ilain. 
Tartorusandliehenna...  .  In  JfourniaptiW! 
Chi4>ter  I.  . . .    Albany,  1840,  8*.  f^  77.    41 

4280.  Fcmiady  Woodbury  M.  UnlverallB 
against  Fartialisni:  in  a  Series  of  Lsctursi 
delivered  in  Kewbnryport,  Masw.  . . .  B«sta% 
1846,  18*.  pp.  270.— 2)1  ed.,  Philad.  1814.  »k 

Tbeaather  aftervarda  reaosseed  Unirenslli^ 

4281.  HsOIoeky  B.  B.  Letters  to  Rev.  R.  F. 
HatQcld,  in  Ueviev  of  Two  LecUires  aaiMi 
Univorsalism...  .  Now- York,  ISM,  l6^  la. 
M.    H, 

4281*.  livelws, .    ISssal  sor  rAUrultf  *■ 

pelnes.    Strasbourg,  184#. 
AgNisH  the  tfwtrioe. 

4282.  Kctoalf,  Charles  T.  P.  A  Syaoprfi  sT 
some  of  the  Leading  Arguments  in  fisvor  «f 
the  Doctrine  of  Univerwil  Rostoratlou.  ... 
London,  1840, 8*.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Slilliiiy  Asa.  On  the  BenevcdeMe  and 
Rectitude  of  the  Snpremo  Bving.  ...  Bsttl* 
more,  BitA'  Ommittrtfthc  MrV.odiU  Epitotiril 
Oturch,  IS40, 12».  pp.  A'^X     U. 

Pp.  207-403  nlatr  i  hiclly  to  ^itiirc  panbhrnail. 
Thp  antlior  U  ii»t  i-o.M-rljr  n  l'iii\rrB.iIl>|  but  be 
niaiiit  lilts  tliat  "(h>;  «lioK>  (fi.dtnrr  i>r  (tod'«  |irBil 
arranTenittni-  »i'l  Ns  in  o|K>raiK  Mir.tiii->t  aiii.  audreit- 
teiHenUf  ugaifut  mittrrg.  (or  i  ter  mtd  ever  '  '{>.  ftSi- 
lh<*  work  i«  wi.ttt-u  »iih  cbiruiing  aiinpUntj  *aA 
ctiDiIor. 

42M.  Stttart,  Mose:*.  Future  1hinii«hnient.B« 
exhibited  in  the  RiHtk  i»f  Enoch.  {Amrnum 
liibl.  Jitpos.toT  July,  1840;  3«l  Ser,  IV.  l-».t 
//. 

4285.  Ballon,  II«i«iea.  A  Review  «)f  »ome  of 
I'rofc.-wor  Stnart'jj  Ar^inicntM  in  D<»fonr©  of 
KndloiM  Mirtury.  publinhitl  in  tlio  Auirricaa 
Biblical  Repository,  July  1840.  Boston,  184t» 
18«.  pp.  72. 

4286.  I«andera,  8.  P.  Reply  to  Professur 
iStnart  on  Universal  ism.  . . .  Waltham  [.IMsss.^ 
1840,  8».  pp.3.'. 

Id  anKWrr  loNo.  42fH. 

4287.  Skinner,  Dolpbus.  ...  The  Final  Sal- 
vation of  All  .Mankind  clt^rly  domonstrmtsd 
by  the  United  Voire*  of  Reason  and  IxevelatiOB. 
(ill  Ed )    Utica,  1840, 1;.*,  pp. 36. 

4288.  Soomet,  Alexandre.  La  Divine  t?pnp4e. 
2  vol.  Ihirii*.  IMO,  >•  —  a-lkl..  iW./.  1841,  1*. 

The  9UiJv«t  r>r  Uie  pn«m  (■  ihe  redrmpilAa  af  IfalL 
bv  a  MHTonil  sirrin*-*  of  C*iii«t.  Sr«  Lm  LiU'rttan 
Fr-m  aU*  Cbntemporoiitr,  bj  BoarqoelM  aad  aUcft. 
VI.  400. 

4:89.  IVlftlitemore,  Thomas.  The  IMsis 
Uuido  to  Univemalium :  designed  to  lead  In* 
qnircrs  to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Believers  to  the  Practice  of  it.  ...  Bustoi, 
1840, 12i.  pp.  408.    H. 
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tsai.  VfHUtnU,  3.  f.    Trntb,  tumi 

I ,  „ „ , 

t  Uuukof  Msdem  Unli 
amtnciL    .Vw  Vwk,  IMI.liC.pp.  Ml. 

41)3.  SBwyer.  Thumu  JefTarMm.    RnJ 

yiirk,  IMI,  !'>•.  pp.  Till..  £20. 
«m.  Moore,  AKhi>r.   CnlitmliMBellor 

U  ua.    H'liiliul.  IStI,)  BMUn,  IMS,  le 

as6.  SakKf,  "r  SehaO;  Phllipp,    Die  i 
widor  <1«i  licilli:<'n  Oelil  and  d\«  dinaa 

du    LetK-nHpnila  d«A   Fnjwuco  Splen 


»,  N.Y.,  I 


WOT.  Onrlcj,  Julin  A.  Rcplj-  to  R«.  J.  B. 
Walker. -bWi  and  KMy  SiMlMJd  wfth  Unl- 
.«rMli.l.."    CindnnBli,l»«.l>.pp.82. 

4308.  ^nlMliT,  OeDtKt  W.  Tb«  SaHMIon  oC 
Chrt.l,  or  ■  Brlrf  Ejioiilloii  and  Defciwe  jrf 

.,-, ..._         aiico,M«,  isttiie-ersa-. 


BA. 


ohn  [I.  : 


Cindnutr.  pJi/jar  lit 


W,  The  RoalilDtiDnoCi 

Thlii^  . . ,    Lunduu,  ISIt,  1>.  pp.  33«. 
'  4311.  Wltkerell,  J.  f.    FiTePlllu,  Is  t 

'      ...    CunrorJ,  IStt,'™.  pp"  1™+"°     ""'"' 
4312.  TM«(|  Frecmna.  and  FriiMcli,  Ebi 

rftheConloinl  Quwliou.  Ii  I 


4ni.  Forbea,  Dnrliii.    A_DlBDuns  In  Rsptf 
n(i'3e,'li^ 


"  "™N.H.};VlHi 


nltmtt 

B  runlli,  t« 


ti>  th. Qunll'Hi  ■■WmChri.t.ndhii  Adm-I      """in.n.j.  ibio,»..  pp.  ib,.    h. 
tliallnl>»rall>I>|--  [Ipmiwer  to»p»nipfiBl     «'3.  MIU,  M.    The 9)r.tem  of  Airnrlcan  Cnl- 
bjrNnlliiin  D.Oeurge.]^..  DsllvgradlnBuckib  I     J^J™^'  J^WW""!  «nd  Kpu»d  (n^n  Sennon 


Ihuw  iiuly  uhu  hKV  Pwl  in 

nctlDii.    Bu>lun,Mi.,  1841,  II 

4aa.  RvMolli  PhllHaoa  R. 

Imi  cm  Univrnillit,  in  whk; 
Hodnn  Univrnnllnii  li  aiun 
Paiillj  aiui  AlMiirdlly  cl«rl 
34E.I.  Bi;>-t«-(S.II.),|MJ,l 
4M0.  ttklnncr,  OIli  Ainawor 
Berni..!^.  In  [>or.<nca  -I  lh«  Da 


.  )IMa.8'.  pp.  !>..  MS, 


ll.iid.(IS4«,)18 
n.Jr-.    F*t(™' 


■Vifw  uT  th>  Charuler  of  God  u  In  ill  rogrwti 
(Hl.fx.  pp.  II..  aiT.     I^ 
4103.  Wfalhcrlll,  Tfaoniu.  Xff.    TIid  The- 

jg.,  »»,..,...„....„,...,.  „..,.«,, 

49M.  Baten  John.  Tboachta  on  tlie  Immor- 
Ullly  and  Kutarr  CondlliDn  of  Hkn  :  ds>lf-n«d 
...  Ml*ci|llly  M  *  Ropiv  loRST.  Qw.  SWrra' 

"°q1'''«  a;  itei?*"*'  "***  **■  '*''■  "■ 

tlH.  Bible  Einnilner(The).  EdiM  bv  acorco 
Slorn.    Ptaliulelpbla,  i(/tfrinird>  Sc-w  York. 


.  I  43I&.  AMI-AnnltallBtloiilii   (Tlie'.     J. 

,       PhilRMpbln.  aIShi  iS  IRMr**.  pp.  84  'k 

a         rf'ihJ  'dSS""'"*"  "  In[.n»Blla« 

LIlDb  Hii^  lliv-  Slnn^.'^    I  tfo  rj'.t  la-iw  ^pm  ■■af 

*l™*]fD  trota  tbs  Allrlbiitnitf  Ond,  In  Support 
Bo.i™.iS44,r»,''pp-m™'  8.l«llm.  ... 

1317.  Thomai,  AM  Cliarin    113  Qnntlona 
aitboot  AoawHi.  (Pbllndelpfals.)  N.D.I>.pp. 

1318.  Cooper,  Jiwppb  T.    Anawora  lo  "Qbh- 
llooa  wliboiit  Anawoni"  ...     ,     fOriidnnllT 

Pnbllilied   In   lbs    RTuniFlical    RrpoallnrT.) 
hlladi>lphlLlS44,H>.  pp.at.    BA. 

1319.  |CowM>,ThnmaaCon<'lt¥].  Thoiieblaon 
Ihe  PopilW  Opiiiluni  or  Kloriml  PunlxhlOHII. 

wheSiM  tSi  u'ltr  Dw'tri™  be°™'bo'"l 


1320  DOI1BB7,  H.  I[.  TbeScrlplnnDocttJDa 

Wllh  aa  Appandk.cnnuinlnc  "Tbs  Stain  of 
lhaI>>«d.''b;JoliDHi]IiiD,  .TTntracledfrnin 
hii"TrMllHDn  Chrlitlu  Doctrine."  ptaca 
Dala.R.1,  UH.I2-.  pn.2Sa,31.    ff. 

riTM  |»H.  la  1M4.  •lUi  <h>  IIIH.  "NelaorLM- 
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4S21.  B 


Mulry  eoDcarnlns 
Future  PuniBbni 


the  Eternitj  of 
PuniBfimeot,  in  iBf^t  Lettera  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.    By  a  Lajman. 
Malditonfi,  1844,  t».  pp.  M. 

4a22.  [  GaUd,  E.  B.].  Tha  Univermliat*!  Book 
of  Kefervnce.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Argnnwnta,  and  Scrlpturo  Textn, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Oreat  Oontroreray  between 
Liniititrianii  and  UniYemUiata.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
viH4)d  and  enlarged.  Boston.  (1844,)  18&3,  l». 
pp.  381.— 6th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
ibiil.  IHW,  ia>. 

4823.  liftibnt    dc    MoBtforrler,    . 

L'enfer  d6raontr6  par  raison,  on  la  philosophie 
Ibrcte  de  reconnattre  r6ternlt4  aes  peines. 
Montouban,  1844,  ia>.  pp.  204. 

4824w  Btorra,  Geom.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal  f  in  8lx  Sermons.  Also, 
Hare  the  Dead  Knowledge  f  To  which  is  pro* 
fixed  an  Extract  on  *the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  Slst  Ed.  New  York, 
18&2  [con.  1848],  18*.  pp.  128.    D. 

Aa  Mitleo  wu  pnM.   st  HeweavUe-aa-TrBe  to 
1044.    Flratcdkloa  Miller r    8ceNo.i30i. 

4326.  Vnlvcraallst  Quarterly  (The)  and  Oo- 
neral  Knviow.  Tolnme  L-aYIII.  Boston, 
1844-81, 8>.    H. 

4826.  Ii«nc,  BenJ.  I.  Sabbath  Erenlng  Lec- 
tures; or  the  R«ftige  of  Lies  and  the  CoTert 
from  the  Storm:  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844,  V^.  pp.  831. 

4827.  Bvrr,  CSiarles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rot.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  CniTorsalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Trogr[N.Y.],  1844,  l». 
pp.  144.    U. 

4S28.  GalbrmlUft,  Johd.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rer. 

Henry  Tnlltdge,  containing  some  Ooroments 
upon  a  Work'  entitled,  **Tbe  Reftige  of  Ues, 
and  tlie  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1848,  1G». 
pp.  40. 

4329.  [Oallow^ay,  George].  The  Errors  of 
M(Mii>rn  Tlie<»lopy,  mure  pflp«ciaUy  of  the  Mo- 
riHonian  System;  nhnwri  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John   Koberfson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirlini;. 

■     By  a  ChriHtiau  Obsorver.    QIaflgow,  1845, 12o. 
pp.  30.     U. 

4330.  (Kent,  Adolphniil.  A  Letter,  In  Reply 
to  »onu>  KciiiHrkei  on  "Siml,  Spirit,  and  Mind," 
'*  Hades  luul  Clchenna,'*  "  .Man  tlie  Imug(>  of 
Oo<l,"  Ac:  and  in  Vindication  of  '♦The  Wliolo 
Counsel  of  Clod."  By  Abiezer.  London,  1846, 
12».  pp.  48.     U: 

4331.  [ ].    A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 

tloni*  advanced  against  **The  Whole  Ooun8el 
of  OiKl."  By  Abieaer.  Bath,  1846,  12".  pp. 
22.    r. 

4332.  [ ].    A  Letter,  in  Vindication  of  "The 

Whole  Counsel  of  God,*'  from  sundry  Objec- 
tions prop«wed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tiauH  commonlv  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiezer.     Bath.  1848, 12».  pp.  38.     U. 

Thi-se  two  trnoli  an  In  defcDoe  of  UnlvcmaHsm. 

4333.  Filigree,  Enoch  Morrill,  and  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Delate  on  the  Doctrine  of  llnivjTHal 
Salvation:  held  in  Cincinnati.  0.,  from  March 
:M,  to  April  1, 1845.  ...  Cincinnati,  1846, 12«. 
pp.  42U.    //. 

4334.  Filigree,  Enoch  Merrill.  artrflValler, 
John  L.  \  Debate  on  Universalism :  held  in 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, IMS,  So.  pp.  357.     W. 

4335.  Sawjrer,  Tbomaa  Jeffenon.  Endlera 
Punishment :  its  Origin  and  GroundM  exa- 
mined ;  with  other  Discoumee.  . . .  Now- York, 
1846, 18*  or  24*.  pp.  262.    H. 
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4398.  Tltona,  David.  The  Three  Orand  Exhi- 
bitions of  Xan*e  Enmity  to  Ood.  . . .  London 
1848,  8i.  pp.  uxil.,  66A.    U. 

K*Tt«Ml  by  J.  W.  ThompMa  in  Om 
JbBMa.  tor  lUreh.  1M1 ;  XLU.  18|.1«. 


4337.  T«dd,  Lewie  C.  Moral  Jnatlce  of  1M- 
vuraaliam.  To  which  it  prefixed  a  Kief  8keC^ 
of  the  Author's  Life.  . . .  Erie,  1848, 18>.  dbl 
192.    H. 

4338.  pPorlMay  Darintl  The  Unlveranllil^ 
AesMtant;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Prindpsl 
Otdectione  commonly  nroed  against  Univend- 
ism....    Boston,  1846, 18*.  pp.  234.    H, 

4330.  Geors«9  Nathan  D.  An  Examinatioa  of 
Univenalism,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progna^ 
and  the  Means  of  its  Propagation.  ...  EMtoa* 
1848, 1».  pp.  210.    H, 

4330*.  Grlndlc,  Wesley.  The  Doctrine  «f 
Endlens  Punishment  renonnced  and  reAitad. 
. . .    Boston,  1848, 10*.  pp.  30. 

4310.  M^rwbWkt  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  fftfl 
Length  Mctnre  of  UnlverMlism.  By  a  Wsrt> 
em  liurman.  With  an  Introduction  and  Hotel 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  PhiladetaUm 
Awur,  Baplid  PuUieation  Society,  [184ik!ll8> 
or  21*.  pp.  107. 

4341.  "Wliltey  Edward.  Life  in  Christ.  Pov 
Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  tWt 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate:  being  the  Bnbstanoe  of  Lvctuis 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Year  1846. ... 
London.  1846, 8*.  pp.  xviii.,  337  -)-. 

8m  JMMde  JU».tirJma.  IMT;  Ith  8«r..  XXL  •- 
M.  iB.)   Canp.  No.  498B. 

4342.  'WllMm,  James  Victor.  Reasons  fcrov 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  TIiombmI 
Scrtptnml  Evidences  ...  of  theDoctrlneor^ 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  VmMy 
...    .    Boston,  1846, 12*.  pp.  313.    H. 

4343.  Hall,  Alexander.  Unlversallsm  aadBrt 
Itseli;  or  an  Examination  and  RefhtatNin  cf 
the  Principal  Arguments  claimed  in  :>H|vart 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Hnppinewi  of  All 
Mankind.  ...  St.  Clairovillo.  O.,  1848,  1*>. 
pp.  480.  —  Reprinted,  Nottingham  ( En^c.U  li!4S, 

8«<  No.  4360. 

4344.  Flandera,  O.  T.  Review  of  Alexander 
Hairs  "  UniveriMliAm  agaiuHt  Itself."  Zan«»* 
ville,  O..  1847,  16»  or  32«».  pp.  304. 

4345.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byn.>n.  An  lllostra- 
tion  and  Ik'fence  of  UniverMaligm  ai*  an  Idea, 
in  a  Scrie«  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
Discoursed.  . . .    Albany,  1847,  l'>.  pp.  188  +• 

4346.  OofT,  Isaac  C.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  U«e  and  Scripture  lnii>ort  nf  th« 
Terras  S^teol,  Ilade*,    TarUirof,  and   G(hfima 

. .    .    IlonesdHlu,  Pa.,  1847,  S".  pp.  20. 

4547.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re> 
vealed  Doctrine,  rtc.  1847.    iSec  No.  .im. 

434*%.  I«atlftain,  Alauson.  M*^lhodi*U  and 
Coolc,  James  .Monroe,  UnivfrmUft.  Diacos- 
8i<m  ...  .  Subject,  John  5:  2S,  20.  ...  Pnh 
vidence,  1847,  S«.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore,  Ashcr.  UnlverMlism  the  Dx* 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  1817,  18»- 
pp.  196. 

4350.  Sldnner,  Otis  Ainsworth Seven  S«r^ 

mons  ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  K.  F.  IIatflelJ» 
Attack  upon  Vniversalists  and  Univfrnaliu. 
...    New  York,  1847, 1»».  pp.  ITS, 

8ee  No.  429S. 

4351.  Smltb,  Matthew  Hale.  UnivenaUn 
not  of  Uod :  . . .  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Anthor,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Tew*- 
[New-York,]  AmaiajM  TVacf  Soci^  [I847J 
18».  pp.  268. 
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4362.  IValdle,  David.    The  UUimnte  Man!- 
fesUtion  uf  God  tu  the  World  ...    .    London, 
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Uoivenalltt. 

4353.  'Wllllainsonf  Isaac  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  PuniHhmout. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1M7, 18*.  pp.  225. 

4354.  Hint  on,  John  Howard.  Who  will  Live 
fur  Kver?  An  Examination  of  Lnke  xx.  36; 
with  Notes.     London,  1848,  8».  rai.  82. 

Kcprlated  in  hit  AthanoMta,  pp.  4il-45A. 
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or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36,  vindi- 
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43.')6.  IVtalte,  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
II intones  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Lift:  nnd  Death.    London?  1848? 

43.' 7.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
{nntish  Quar.  Rev.  for  Feb.  1848;  VII.  105- 

122.)    BA. 

In  oppoiiUon  to  Whiu  and  Dobnej.  8<w  No*.  4SS), 
4341. 

4)58.  Holuiea,  David,  and  Austin,  John 
Mntlier.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Fun- 
ishment,  held  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co^  N.Y.,  from 
December  28th,  1847,  to  January  5th,  18-i8  . . . 
revi.setl  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12<».  pp.  823. 

4359.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endlen  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dialogues  between  a  Calviu- 
ist,  Arrainian,  Baxtedan,  and  Berean.  Lon- 
don, 1848, 120.  pp.  20. 

4300.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.    Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hnll  against  Universalism.  ...     Indian- 
apolis, 1848,  10>.  pp.  440. 
See  No.  43*3. 

4361.  Manford,  Erasmus,  and  Franlclin, 

Benjamin.  \n  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Univei-Hiil  Salvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct.  26,  '27,  and  '28,  1847.  ...  IndianapolLn, 
1848,  l(i«.  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts,  Orrin.  Antidote  Analyzed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  *'  An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
by  Jolin  CJ.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848, 16*. 
pp.338. 

See  No.  4201. 

4363.  Anstin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Backus,  entitled 
Universalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1849, 16*.  pp. 
142. 

,4361.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Voice 'to  Universal- 
ists.  ...  Boston,  1851  [cop.  1849],  1^.  pp. 
27-2. 

4365.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  l^nishment:  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  from  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[Bv  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12«>.  pp. 

llO.    H. 

Tbi<i  letter  of  Foster  wbs  also  pobUshed  with  a 
Preface  bj  Bey.  T.  J.  Sawjcr,  D.D..  New  York,  186S, 
W.    U. 

4366.  [Hallam,  R.  A.I.  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishihent.  (^Church  Bn.  for  Oct.  1819;  XL 
35i»-369.)    BA. 

4367.  Morris,  W.  What  is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  SuttJect  of  '*  Christ 


our  Life,*'  (br  the  Consideration  of  the  "*  Spi- 
ritual," 1  Cor.  ii.  15.  ...  London,  1849,  12>. 
pp.32. 

43G8.  Morris,  W.  Doctriie  according  to  God- 
liness. The  .Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  lie,  posHos.Hcd  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  '*  What  is  Spiritual  Life?'*  London, 
1849, 120.  pp.  48. 

4369.  Hinton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia :  or. 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap- 
pended, "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Lnke  xx.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849, 12».  pp.  xii.,  528. 

Bee  Edectie  Rev,  for  Sept.  1S19;  4th  Ser.  XXVI. 
8S»-S48.  (A)    Comp.  Mot.  4S41,  4354-66. 

4370.  I«ee,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  New-York,  1849,  lb",  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vised and  Improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859, 12». 
pp.183. 

OppoMs  the  doctrines  of  materialism  and  tbe  aimi- 
hilation  of  the  wicked. 

4371.  [Storrs,  Gcorgel.  The  Unity  of  Man; 
or.  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther  Lee.  By  Anthropos.  Philadelphis, 
1850,  ISO.  pp.  122.    Q. 

See  No.  iS8S. 

4372.  Stepben,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1849,  50,n853,  8«.    H. 

The  EpUogoe.  Vol.  II.  pp.  48&-Ji06,  opposes  the  doe- 
trine  of  eternal  punlshmcDt.    Sec  below,  No.  4474. 

4373.  Cltapuian,  James  L.,  and  Sliebanc, 

C.  F.  R.  Discussion  ...  .  "Do  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment.'* 2d  Ed.  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1850,  8*  or 
large  16».  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coquerel,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconde 
et  les  peines  dtcrnelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris.  1850, 12«>  or  18».  pp.  72.    P. 

Tranflated  in  ProtetaiUitm  in  J^ariM.  Boston.  18M. 
18^.  Coquerel  oppoven  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish* 
ment.  Compsre  the  la.st  chapter  of  his  ChrUnantim* 
txpirimenud,  Paris,  1847, 1'/°.  with  the  notes. 

4375.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  D>ctrino  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logioilly  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1850, 12>.  pp.  368.    O. 

4370.  Oreiv,  Henry.  Future  Piinishment  not 
Eternal  Lire  in  Misery,  but  Destruction.  . . . 
Philadelphia,  1850, 12<>.  pp.  12.    H. 

4377.  Metlftodist  Episcopal  Cliareli, 

U.S.  —  Trad  .Sftcicly.  A  Strange  Thing. 
[Against  Universalism.] — Universalism  Un- 
scriptural.  —  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{Tracts,  Nos.  74, 189, 304.) 

4378.  Moncrftefr,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelimla, 
1850, 12».  pp.  GO. 

Preface  dated  Mnsselbarfb.  Scotland,  Doo.  S, 
1M8. 

4379.  Pierce,  Lovick,  and  Slieliane,  C  F. 

R.  A  Thofilogical  Disctission  helil  in  Amerl- 
CUB,  tieorgia,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [On  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment.]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8*  or 
large  16*.  pp.  79. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Universalism 
False  and  Unscriptural.  An  Essav  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of  JPublica- 
tt<w,  [1851,]  18».  pp.  104.    ff. 

4381.  Endless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (New  Englander  for  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-197.)    H. 
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IKU.    Hoel«o.490. 

4389.  BlalM,  Jacob.  Death  not  Ufe:  or  the 
Dciitrurtiiin  (if  tlie  Wicked  . . .  eetablinhed.  Mid 
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mant.  With  ■  Uricf  Nolirii  of  Rur. 
King-i  Toa  Dlicmiitn  la  ilaplv  to  hI 
conna.  Bi»t»a,  IfUN.Id'.  p^4R.    i 

41U. ...  A Surlptnnl  Arenoi'Dlfiir F 

Endlaaa   Punlobnieni.  ...   %«ton,  IHt 


nionl.  N.B.,  May  ie,  ISM.    i>t>rt>uoBth,uaSt 
««.|ip.ta.    U. 
4438.  BarrawB,  Elllih  Portar.    The  Sctlp- 
taml  D^wlrlnu  of  n  Fulnre  SIMe.    (BOUalk. 
&rrufi>rJnl>.IMS!  XT.<i26-0m,l    W. 

413:  Dcilar,  HrnryMBTtrn,  TbaVoteaoftba 
Bllili-thu  VvniUMDrKaawm.  A  l««iuon  upon 
Iha  Rawmnblanaw  of  tha  Itorlrlna  uf  Iba 

ImpenllatiL  ...    .    Uutti]n,ISU.Ur)ia1»--PP. 


Bu«Dii,flUB.|lS«l,l: 


IMB.M".  op.  ii.,B-i07.- 
an  Apionrtli.    B.i.l.m,  lai 

4441.  Oricn,  Lararatt.    I 
-  J.-flia  D    -  ■ 


TTL^ 


TW    Zia^klU    '4   Wf'jrtsr: 


•T^ 


44^  M 


'A.APj**'.. 


u.    // 


ctM»»^  vi^.  M  »^t>7'.<M4  ky  «M  *1M  U  »M^rX*'%^  vti^ 

Ui/f  Kllfjinif  J.  r.  AnoihiUt(//ni«m  *-u^ 
min*^ :  'itl^t*'.  Itnut/frXtXiXj  of  th*  JVynl.  »/»^l  th* 

with    *\^r\%\    rW>T«rf»<^    to   th«    AnnibiUti'/ri 
7>>*"/rv      j»7r»/^n**r,  >'.T^  IMf*  \^^-  VV-  ^^ 

4461  KliBff*  TT.'/nuM  fHArr.  ...  7T»«;  P^h^tif/xt 
'4  U    '   L.t'    t  '  ft,-.    \*-tt.     FrjM.#h«->1  hy  Tr,'- 

f  r   n..     f.rr./*     ••-,    >  /^ihsiriV.   IHiH,  Ij  . 

'1;,;.'.  '  ■  •  v    'Vx  •?'.',-»  ''i*'.  fh,»  ;.f'  ,• ',-..'  ^>.'/v  •  •  V ■► 

44//-'  I*iin«ll4,  !;'.»,« ,'•  W.  Ti,*-  lu,TU',r*u:*r 
'4  Ml'  --.■.,  <fil  Mi'-  FifiHl  O/Trljfi'/n  of  th'- 
W|/k"t     '  ii'f'.ilr     ".fi'i'J<-f»;'J.        .S<-j»     Vork. 

4iV;  l^lf  r  h,  J'/'i  ih.  ///'//  Orant,  Mil*  -.  T\>*: 
\^|^U\u^  "f  l.v<r!ai»f ifi/  l'iirii»hrii<-rit  :  a  I»i'»- 
/ii<'ir>r)  -if  Ui'-  './u'-^ti'.fi  ■■  I>i  tli<'  ."^  rjptiir'-^ 
U-iu  \\  He-  iJ'vtrlri'-  "f  fh**  Kt«Tii.'»|  T'ori-*  loij^ 
HiifT'rMi,'  '.f  »»M-  Ui«k»'|>"'  l,<tvn'ri  |>r.  ./. 
|,i»'li  '  f  ,.  l'hila'J«lj*hia.  in  th'-  AfTirrnativ'-, 
uii'l  Kl').  Mil''< 'ir.'idf .  of  B'x^f'in,  in  fh*-  N'-j^a- 
ll\'-.  '/fi  Hi'-  r,v<  fiifii.''* '-f  V<»v<rMii«r  1>.  10.  1 1 , 
(Mi'l  I.;,  N  h  I'^','^.  Hi  iIm-  Mii-i'  lliill,  in  \i>m- 
I. ,11  l'.'--.»',it,  iHTill,  I'-^'.  j.f.  I-'i.'^. 

44M      If  liilon,  .Ihui' M  .     Man  Hri<1  liin  Owdl- 

lri;(  I'll'*      ati    KiiMAy  t'lVrjinlH  th'-   lnf'r|»r'-tH- 

llon  '.f   S'lfiiM-.  .  . .     l/.n'I'.n,  IS.'iO,  V-.  i-i*.  4Jf». 

|{«(.rinf<w|.  N,.w  Vork,  IK.'/*,  I'J".     //. 

M  iliif-il(i»   f>i»-  'l/i<-frlric  iif  iirilvr-r*q|    •nhntl'-.n.      A 

WW  <  liti  .11  dill  jinMlnli"!  Ill  I/oridon,  I'ifll,  uridertlx 

■  ml. 01  «  ni'ii'' 

44A.'i.  Mnrlln,  ThoniuH  Ilnnrl.  Apix-n^llcc  an 
Mvr«-  <]<•  1. 1  vi<!  fiitiin-,  A  r<K-rai!loii  d'unn  Ue- 
IK>n»«-  Hii  <onr||«i  rl«  I'^riK'K^ux.  ...  Parin, 
IV)!*,  I*-".  i.|..  :;'.♦. 

44f>n.  fUtkyn^  Amory  Dwi((ht.   Tim  Dalanro :  or 

Mdriil   Aij<ii!ii«-iiIn  for  IJrifvertalfsni.     Boston, 
IMtf.  •!>  or  a«.  pp.  166. 

86H 


T«»- 


XRTlL       fr^*-rtR»WL   MSIK.  'j*P     J/^   'A. 

t««l;  xm.5«Ur*      EL 
4V.;     gttefcer^    £.:-»*-;.     T..*     'itxr-ri    4. 

4V.^.  ClAyrt^B,  W.  W.  «jMf  Grsal 

Dmtwmka  'Y  th^  tfr/*rtrvi0it  rt  tW  si»£«  «f  the 
I»i»*l  Mh4  PwftMbaMmt  *A  tW  Wkkai  ... 
<Mi  thtt  Ev<«vaff3>  ''if  iMccv&i^r  i.  <.  T.  4.  •mi  i. 
A.D.    US*,  as    CaK>«   lUa.   ta   scmca  f»& 

Mr.  GnM  — inriiii  tibe  iBt:i:im  ^  tte  ^«y  « 


44^/..  C«ttM»,  Joiin   PrwL 
Br^nz/o.  f4«9,  24«.  yp.  50. 

A  fig.  «winel  I*  riri— iii  ike  *Ksnae«r  *c 
tea:  4KMLntx£m  af  Uke  «1ct«d. 

-44/77.  !!■<■■■,  Cbarl««  Fred.  Chrwt  o«r  lifc- 

71j«^    .'VTiptaral    Arrameot    f.T    lEsi-.-rtalitT 
inr'-«;fh  Oiri-t  Al-iii^.  .  .  .     B-.-t.-ii,  I^MM,  I-'' 

pp.  Till.,  K/>.      //. 

44^>!.  Ha0iAn  Destiny.    A  rnti.jn-?  en  Fot- 

v«-r>«ali«Tn.    ...     IV>rt'»n    »n'l  C-ambri-lre.  1***1 
IMW  -  1>.  prp.  Till.,  21-147.     //.  —  Als.  .V'^w 

V^/Tk.  1<'^.2,  12» 

PoUUtKil  •«p*r»'.H'r.  ati  »:«o  ^t'fe  rb*  ki  TUQ 
ap{«tk4«rl  ■hoK^  ••iflr-i  W..1  *•  f' <4- 4  itid^r  N'-^  ♦•X 
4447.  444$.  44W>    4474    Ui'2  4V^       C^vsip    ?>o.  444«. 

44^/C*    K^-view'-r^    r«\i»vi'-.l       Brief  R^'plie* 

t'»  various  ilr\\.\r\<'iii-s  and  f.thrr  .Vriruroeot-. ... 
IV/«ton  and  Canibrid/?e,  l*"*.!   JMtO,,  1>-  PP- 


:i.>. 


//. 


4470.  Lake,  Kdwin  H.  Ohj«^  tioiw  to  tb<^  !><- 
triru;  of  Kndleiw  Punii>hm«"nt.  Boston,  1^60* 
Mfi.  pp.  xvi.,  1:>-1S6. 

447fi*.  Lonif  t  Clenx^nt.  Oly*-f  tion^  from  Rra- 
m>u  .'uniin^i  the  Ktidle*"  Puni-hnjent  of  the 
Wirkfd  fanHwerfHJl.  (BiUiolft.  Sirrrj  for  Jan 
1H60;  XVII.  lll-i:'4.)     //. 

4471.  Manford,  Uranmui^,  and  FranUIn, 
I{<'njaniin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  <,'.»inin»i  of 
the  Hon  of  .Man,  Kn«l1esH  I*unishin*;nl,andl'ni- 
vcrt»al  Salvation,  hfld  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
...     .     Breton,  IMM),  12».  pp.  369. 

4472.  Preach  I n{|^  ^On)  the  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal IMininhnient.  {Chratian  Brv.  for  Oct.  It^* 
pp.  r)7rv-5^9.)     BA. 

4473.  Stelnhell,  O.  Oott  Alles  in  Allen.  Ein 
Bricfwc-chHcI  Uber  den  Umfkng  der  Erlteoiig- 
Htutt^art,  IMtO,  8«.  pp.  122. 

4174.  Stephen,  ftir  James.  The  Doctrine  of 
Kndlesfl  Mbory  an  Occaision  of  Scepticism.  Ki- 
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tnii-ti  rmm  llie  Epilogna  la  "  Eamjn  Id  Eo:1«-  I4B3.  BrowMunt,  O.  A.    Tho  Punlibniinit  at 

lia-.lioil  BloKrapby."  ...    fWilh  Note.,  by  C.  Ihr  Uep™l«l..    IM-i.    SeeNu.37se«. 

K  tlml«,n.j    Bu«>oii  ud  CunbridBe,{l)AW,I  (403.  La»«,  Wlllliuii  De  L«»,    1.  Iho  Doctrine 

lFa.1,  l*j>p.  23.  „,  AnnililUHLon   taugbl  in  lbs  ScripturMl 

™;                     ,       .,^_,.    ,  pV-Diliff/onrffr  tor  April,  IKMi  XJTl.Sie- 

ilTe.  Thontp*aii,Joiroh  PuTiih.  LoTsanil  JQ3.1    a. 

ant    ivilb  lh«    F«th«hooit  ofOod.  ...     Knv-  jiru,  [ HlnUon.  Cliarlia  Prwl  1      Tho  ailEiiPB 

(fc^;r±L..''?,?;5S  Hn^k  S;!*."  o  "f  "■=  S""'-  «  "f  'l-o  R-S,  or  of  the  lat. 

tfirwVrr^    l™l  '  P     *EMdnc«i.m  ■   «  f'''""  ''"'^  '*^1  ^*' "  '*"■  W-  W- 

H,f,il»tl«iii)f  11.8  DoclrlnioflhoFln.!  Annl-  *»«•    |Rei««r,     Lodlil.       D»     inkDnftln 

hib>tb>ii  rf  the  wicked.    BoeIDD,  ^«rt™..  Efl,b-k«ld«Coltlo«n.  tPhll*3»lpliia.lMa>l 

T,-.r'  .SlxTrll-,  [!«»,]  ».  pp  m.  iSliali.  u„  ta,r«U«  ot  It,.  «».!. 

linn;  a  Po™.  tn  TeS  Epocht,  di.l<l«l  inlo  ?£^i""*™;l;,nV%TlBiiriroTf^.nil 

«7MCUrk,,Ji.m»  Freeman].    The  Orlb^  "^^3'™™!?™'^^".^ E> '""i.t^"rTS 

S^  W«r™irBI-13a)    if.  ''■"'^  ^"^  l"  P™'  "f  'h"  Trinity.  Vlcrl™, 


«T*.  1 1.  Tfc-  unu.    No.  II.  Rerlow  of  Dr,        Jn.litmenl  sni 

Jwenh  [P.]  TlionipsoD'i  Book  on  "Love  unil        iHGaiiami  ft 
P«ii,lty  ...    ."    (ftW.  April,  IWIi  II.  14S-        '™l"™j.»' 


«  PnnUbmeat.    Bovton, 


*{» 


4liJ!tH^.<.n,Ch.rl«7r.d,].E.emelI>e«h     6.  0'"l«»tl«  H>unb«.f  Ui.  8.T^  «ld  th. 

«M._W|'e.  JiunM.    Ths  Dottrine  of^Ihe  Un|-  SmlIH.  F. 

In  i]^   I'lucllaio   ■.iDlioniDi   nriellnm 


nlly.    Lon.loo.  IMI 
ill  Viiir.  Hn.  t^^ 


Eccleiii 


iindti  FMcIlhu 


<7I3,4'.  pp.121.  — AltdPuHoilLi; 


Dklt  AuuUffeu  von  ftchi 


ti^l'ui!ab^\TAT,     ;;;.  ""■"  ^^  ""  '^'■•^  i^""rpii*iW 

' ""^""hSlntolee 'bibri    ***'■  AudMMl,  Mmlllo,    De  Amplitodlne 


idEeu  Ton  Sctirlftilellern  aui  alter 
ir£tlt...    .    HltetneniElnleltnngii- 


,one  prlnmd. 


_ ..imi;lt"°ii^  ''•s:;"sr',is.-.ic«,.sr"j^'S^iSi'. «. 

Band.}  I  II' BnnrI,  ForlietiDns  und  gcblnn.  wi            """<-»■«'.  »i«.  nm™*  1.  ■» 

J  Bd^    motlg^rt.  iwi-m  8..  pp.  ^3^  ^^  j.„„^          j.,,,,,^  ^„„  g^,^ 

^«9.  HullngB,  Ilonce  Lorenio.    IKIribu-  ...    fc  AnipllliHlliM  bMtl  Bfenl  Del  Dialofri, 

lion:  or,  Tbo  IWi of  Ihj Ungodly  RfttT  tho  ,i»e  Ubrl  Doo  ...    ,    b.p.  [BiwelfJ.  IBM.Ii'. 

kemrrvilinn  of  the  Deul.  Jnil  sml  UriJiial.  BE.  —  Ed.  Zds.  Ooud*-.  IBM,  «>,  pp.  Im    Al» 

...    Providence,  R.I.,  KMH,  1  a*,  pp.  156..  Pr»ncotlirtl,  Ifll",  fi«,  pp. M», 

MSa.  Reed,  II.  v.,  and  Hull,  V.     A  Dl>cue-  loU>l>b*>tCi'i«l><.>ii>ujD.il..i.b,.«,l>n..f 


ntore.    An  Knuiliwllon  d(  the  Doctrine  0 

UUenoftheWJcliedt  InaDebUe  ...   .  Ileh 

In  Ihi- Village  or  Vlr«jBa.WI«onelB,  ...  An 
ipix.  !««».  ...     Vlroqoa,  Unt,  f.  PP  131- 

ifUX.  AdBDi,  Joliii  Oreenlaaf.  Leclutee  at 
lIniTer.iilii.ni  [In  defence  of  Ihadoclrino]  ... 
Providence.  n.I.,  IWl,  »>.  pp.  U. 

tiN.  nroodbridKc ; 

Kew  Proballou  after  Dh 

IbrJnn.lMIl  III.B3-! 
Un  8ort,<Tni)dMBi«ohanlidanil'i 

d'aprta  I'Ecrtlnre,    Lyoo,  IMI,  B*.  p 
4101.  Bteerc,  Martin  J.   Foatprinti  hoaTei 
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phant :  or,  A  Comfortable  Treatise  of  the  Am- 
plitude uiid  Largeucjts  of  Christ's  Kingdom; 
wherein  id  proved  bv  Scripture  and  KeHAon 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elect.  ...  London,  (1(M4,)  1&49, 
So. 

See  the  Preface  to  Jeremj  White'*  Re$toratUm  of 
AU  Thinga. 

4603.  Chahu,  Philippe.  Le  secret  de  la  pr6- 
dciitiuation,  8nr  le  petit  nombre  des  esleus,  et 
sur  la  plus  gmnde  multitude  des  reprouvez, 
d6c(>tivcrt.  et  compris  en  trois  Traittez.  Paris, 
1659,  4».  pp.  &-27  -f . 

4604.  DiiBIoitltnCi^aMIIolliifeuii),  Lewis. 
Monil  Keflectiou.s  upon  tiie  Number  of  tlie 
Elect,  proving  plainly  from  Scripture  Evi- 
dence, &c.  that  not  One  in  a  Ilundrc'd  Thou- 
sand (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.  By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxfi.rd.     London,  1680,  4«».  pp.  32  -i  .H. 

Ao  c.irller  edition  the  ume  rear  in  French,  with 
the  title :-••  Peos^e*  «ur  Ic  nonibro  dcs  ^lou-*."  —  Ap- 
pendcl  to  the  Kngli«h  iranslnlion  is  iin  "  Ad%-ertlse- 
roent  of  the  Author,"  in  which  he  defends  himwlf 
againfit  aonie  of  the  re.-tdera  of  the  French  edition, 
who  h-id  "taxed  him**  for  not  excluding  all  Papi.ita 
from  solvation.  "I  wouid  not."  najA  he,  "  coiidcraa 
St.  Bernard  tn  Hell  for  having  believed  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatorv." 

4605.  [Desbordes  des  Dolrcs,  Olivier]. 
L;^  (science  du  i<;ilut  renferm^e  dans  ces  deux 
paroles:  Piuci  tlfcti,  II  y  a  peu  d'^lfta:  ou 
Trait6  dogmatiquo  sur  le  nombre  des  61(ts. 
Par  M.  dWinelincourt  pr^tre  [pseudon.J.  2 
torn.     Rouen,  1702, 12«.  pp.248,  'ilX. 

See  JounuU  des  S^vans  Julj  31.  1702. 

460C.  KranS)  Job  Antwort  auf  die  Frage, 
woft-^en  Vrsachen  halber  der  meiste  Haufe  der 
-Menschen  /.ur  HOlle  fahre.    Prag,  1722, 12». 

4607.  Glide,  Oottlob  Friedr.    Dissertationum 

exegetico-tlioologicarum  Trias  ...    .    Lipsiae, 

1746,  40.  ao  Hh.) 

The  second  dissertation  "  paodtatem  MlTaDdomm 
a  C.  8.  Curioiii*  objectiouibus  viodicaU" 

4608.  Seinb«clt,.Toh. Oottlob  Lorcnz.  . . .  Ver- 
sucb,  etc.  I75U,     See  No.  2184. 

4.509.  Grnvlna,  rijuseppe  Maria.  De  Electo- 
nnii  lloiniiiiini  Ntiiiierrt  respcctii  Hominuni 
I{cpritli.»rinii.     I'anornii,  1704. 

Sc-o  N'...  .T'.13.  nolo. 

4510.  Mel^ulzo,   .\tilano.    Son  man  los  quo 

Hc  f<al>aii  «ni»'  los  «]tie  se  condctian,  6  sfiin 
ra/oin-s  «ii  «]ue  sc  fiiiidan  los  CHf61ic*»s  (jue  <le- 
fieiidcn  Ota  opinion  ...  .  Madrid,  a/jjo  Paris. 
I860,  >^o.  pp.  XV.,  402. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  ntimbor  of 
the  elect,  kcu  the  references  in  Darling's  Ci/ilo- 
padia  Jiihhoriraph-irn,  SuuJECTS  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxii.  14. 

6.  Fatnre  State  of  Infants. 

4.')10»  Sartorins,  Carl  .Tos,  Casini.  I^onh. 
AlovH.  Specimen  llistoriic  Opinionum  de 
Sorte  Inf.iiitiuin  nine  Bapti.smatc  njortuorum 
.    ...     [I'i(f^\  O.  F.  W'iesner.]     \Virceburgi, 

I7H3,  F".  pp.  50 +. 

4511  Beecher,  Lyman.  1.  The  Ftitnre  Pun- 
ishiii«'iit  of  Infants  not  a  D(»ctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism; '1.  Tlie  Future  Punisiiment  of  Infatits 
never  a  IkKtrine  of  tlie  Calvinistic  Ciiurclies; 
3.  <Jn  the  Future  State  of  InfmtH:  —  three 
Letters  nddres-sed  'To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Hiris- 
tian  Examiner, *  and  published  in  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  f  »r  January,  February,  and 
.Mairli,  182S.  .   .     Boston.  IS28,  8«>.  pp.  W. 

ThcKC  Letters  wprc  publinhcd  In  reply  to  an  article 
in  the  (rtostoii)  CkritHccn  Bzaminer  for  October,  IS^T, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  431-148.  That  article,  written  by  the 
rdiior.  FrancN  Jcnks,  was  occasioned  bj*  a  remark; 
ubie  note  to  th«  WTwith  edition  of  Dr.  Bcooher's  kt- 
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mon  entitled  "The  Goremment  of  God  devirahle,' 
Bmton,  18T7.  In  this  note  Dr.  Beecher  sajs.  that 
though  "converr-aDt  for  thirty  years  vitta  the  meel 
appruved  Calvinistic  wiiters,"  he  has  "ne\erseea 
nor  heard  of  any  book  which  coijtaiued  «ach  a  senti- 
ment, nor  a  man.  minister,  or  layman,  «bo  l>eliered 
or  taught  it'  (i.e.  the  doetrioe  of  infant  itaana 
tion]. 

4612.  [Jenlcii,  Francis].  A  Keply  to  Three 
Letters  of  the  Kev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D. 
against  the  Calvinistic  Dt>ctriiie  of  Infimt 
Damnation.  From  the  Christian  Examiner, 
with  Additions.    Boston,  IS2»,  12«».  pp.  les. 

From  the  Chfriuian  Bxam.  for  Jane,  Aag.,  and  Dec 
1828;  V.  221^263;  316-340:  'JX,-iAi.  -  Th\%  toluwe  la 
a  thesnurus  of  hi«toriciil  iofotniation  en  ibc  >Dijrct 
of  which  it  UratM.  Dr.  Bewher  attenipted  a  re- 
joinder in  the  SfirU  of  the  PUffrimu  lor  J..n..  Peh., 
and  April,  18»:  Ul.  17-24,  72-e*.  sud  IM-1]«5.     H. 

4513.  [IVattc,  Josiah  K.].  Calvinistic  Views 
on  the  Subject  of  Infant  Diimnatiou  preseotad. 
[Boston?  1880 ?J  12».  pp.  4. 

4514.  Hayden,  William  B.  On  the  Histonr 
of  Ihu  Dogma  of  Infant  Damnation;  tu  wliicii 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  Ii»- 
fant  Salvation.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  ... 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1858  ...  .  Port- 
land, 1858,  8<».  pp.  32.    H. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant symbols  concerning  the  necessity  ct 
bttptirm  to  salvation,  see  Winer's  fhmparatiiie 
DarsUUung,  etc.  §  15,  pp.  130-133,  *i»  AnlL 
Its  necessity  is  maintained  in  the  Catholic 
symlKiIs  (see  Cnnc.  Trident.  Soss.  vii.  can.  5, 
rbf.  Rom.  II.  ii.  31,  33,  34)  and  the  Lutheran 
Confessions,  but  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  the 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Arminians  genenUIr. 
For  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  see,  further,  No.45ir).  Granrolasi 
45G7,  Galcanl  Naplone  ;  4577,  Smjrtki 
4578,  Norton)  45b9,  Colllus. 


4515.  Ansitstliiits,  Aurelins.  Saint  and  J^., 
fl.  A.n.3v5.  ...  Litterae  HdOptatumdePoenis 
Parvulonmi  qtii  sine  Pnpti-mo  «lo-oedunt. 
Edidit  0(xl.  Bessfl.     Vindol(..ii;«e.  \1.'^\. 

(»u  the  doctrin*'  «'f  ttc  Huni*  ruitrr  hifmtvm  re- 
s])CCfirie  thi-i  *iil>j<-rt.  k-p  .l.-fik*  vh-i  hvpra.  pp  6J-W. 
ami  PfnniitT.  Sy*t.  Theol.  Gent..  \  p.  .dT    Mf* 

451fi.  Seyasello,  riuudio.  .1//). «/  T'lnn.  De 
divinii  l»n)vi.leiitia  Trnctatur*.  LtUet.  Parts. 
(15l-,)loJ0.  4°.     BL. 

Mnintalim  that,  at  the  ronxummation  of  all  tbincs. 
the  "  new  e.nrih"  will  I*  the  utiode  of  ubl>aptited 
itifunl'*  and  the  virtuous  heatlien. 

4r)17.  CoruellluM,  Aiitotjius.  Exarris«»ima 
Infiiiititim  in  Linil>o  clHu^«(>nInt  Querela,  ad- 
veisiis  tliuinum  indicium,  apn.i  ae(|iiiuii  indi- 
ceiii  proposita.  .\pologia  dinini  iudioii  rt^ntra 
Querelam  Infantium.  Infnntiuni  nd  .\poltv 
giam  diuini  iudicii  Rc.<«pon •»!(».  A«Hjtii  ludicis 
super  hac  re  SM^ntentia.  Autore  Ai>tt»nioCar- 
nellio  iuris  utriusque  Licentiati>  (l<icti«»!».  Lo- 
tetiac,  apud  Chriftianum  HVc/ir/Mm.  l^Jl,  4». 
ff.  3S. 

On  this  rare  nnd  rurioim  book  ur*  r.nrle  i«r»kl« 
C'>mflliu9  nnd  W^chel.  I><-  P-nrt-.  /li'/.  i»ittrt*ftirt.l. 
'il'l-'i'i  ntnl  pnriiculatly  CU'nii  nt  £fi?.f  .wrirwM  VIL 
30?-;KI9,  who  plv«"!<  copioii"  fxitari<i  It  ivn.|>id»  otie 
of  Wicijb** worth  s  "•Day  of  Doom."  The  po^J  Ksther 
Oura">-«e  U  w»  ^hfwk«*d  nl  the  pU-n  for  uiihapfirc'1  iti- 
fann.  ilint  he  c«IN  the  snthor  an  '•  .-rortpn  d'Knftr" 
an<l  tells  us  ihnt  by  a  dhine  jiidcwicni  U'ltM  was 
reducc'1  to  poverty  in  con.<equcnce  of  LaTing  printed 
the  book. 

451 K.  Catharlnnti  (Ifaf.  Catarino-,  Am- 

bro.^jus,  Ahp.  De  Statu  futuio  Ptjrtonim  sine 
Sacramento dece<lentium  1542.  S-eXo.  3043, 
note. 

4519.  Nao{|^eorras  (G^m.  Klrchmalr), 

Thomas.    De  luomtum  ac  Paruulonuu  Selate ; 
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dcqun  Christi  Dicto:  Sinite  Parunlos  venire  ad 
me.  etc.  Concluxioned  145  ...  .  BMiiecD, 
15«Hlt  8m.  «•.    48 /r..  Tfch^ner. 

4520.  C»llasy  or  Ccltas,  Mich.  Von  der 
Kin'iiM'-Taiitf'e,  und  w.e  nitm  Hirli  zii  trikiten 
ha  be.  dn  die  Kinder  ohue  TaufTe  8tert>en. 
£i8iel>uu,  1558,  4». 

4521.  Beancaire  de  Pegolllon  (Lat. 
Belcarlns  ,  KranQjiN,  Bfi.n/  MH:.  Concio 
. . .  iulvcrdU:!  inipiuni  Cnlvlni  et  Calviniunonini 
Dof^nia  do  Inf.uitium  in  Matruni  Uteris  Sane- 
tiflcitione  ...    .     Parisib,  1565,  8«. 

Al-Mi  (hid.  1367.  S*.  with  ■■  Anoujriui  Aotapologla." 
tic.  delcti  ilus  itio  work  Rgainat  a  reply  to  it  bj  the 
Cilvliiiitiio  iiiiui«ter«  of  Me;i. 

4522.  Cassander,  Geo.  De  Statn  Infiintuni, 
qui  in  ik>ciu.4i  i  n:iti  citra  BaptiHnd  Sacranien- 
tnm  moriuntur.    Colunite,  15(15,  8*. 

4523.  Merz,  .\lox.  Ouistliche  Predigt  von  den 
nngutuulTteff  Kindern,  ob  8ie  Meiig  uder  vcr- 
lohren  iieyn.    Tiibingen,  1584,  4*. 

4521.  (Hnbbock,  WillininJ.  An  Apologie  of 
Infintt.  In  ft  Mormon  prnving  by  tlio  revealed 
Will  of  Uod  that  Children  prevented  l>y  Death 
of  their  Baptiamo  by  God  8  Election  may  be 
■aved.  By  W.  II.,  Preiicher  iu  the  Tower  of 
London.    London,  15tt5,  8o. 

4625.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  nnge- 
taulTten  verMtorbeiien  Kinder  selig  oder  vcr- 
lohren  Heyii  ?     Leipzig,  15tt7, 4^. 

4526.  SehaUeslns,  Job.  TrOstlicher  Unter- 
richt,  wejM  sicii  frommu  Eltern  zu  getrUiiton 
baben,  wenn  ihro  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
der  Geburt  ohn  cmpfangener  Tauflb  abatorben. 
BtniMiMirg,  1000,  8*. 

4627.  HTIndtorirery  Adam.  GrUndlichcr 
BeweiM  auiM  iieiliger  Schrifit  und  alten  Kir- 
chen-fjehrern,  dass  der  ChriftgUubigen  Eltern 
koines,  80  obnc  Tauffo  abaterl^u,  verloren  scy. 
Tubingen,  IGOtf,  4». 

4628.  HeliiryS)  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Proof  . . .  that  God's  Decreo  is  not  the  Canxe 
of  any  Man's  Sin  or  Condemnation;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  that  No 
InfkntN  are  condemned,    r.p.  1011,  S^. 

4629.  ZeilTelder,  Wilh.  Griindl ichor  Bericht 
was  von  (lenen  ungetauflleu  Kindern  zu  halteu 
•ey.     I/uipxig,  1011,  4*. 

4680.  Onerond,  Antoine.  Trait6  do  refllcace 
tt  u6i*esaite  du  liapleeme.    La  Rochelle,  lOlS, 

8*. 

DUeasuca  the  qoctUoo  whether  baptiun  is  Dcoea- 
•arj  fur  ilie  Mhatioo  of  ihs  inftiDt  childrvn  of  Chri»- 
tiuu  paraiil.4. 

4631.  Conrlns,  Florentius,  Abp.  Tractatus 
de  Statu  Faivulorum  sine  Baptismo  deceden- 
tium  ex  hac  Vita,  Juxta  Sensam  B.  Augustini. 

Lovanii.  1024, 4*. 

AIM  Roihnmagt.  1(MS.  4*.  and  appended  torarloos 
f       edition 4  of  C.  JanMniud'a  JDodrtna  S.  AnguttitU. 

4632.  Francois,  Jacques,  of  Vartnne.  Causa 
Salutit*  Infintium,  adversne  Infanticidium 
Tabennense  . . .     .     Musaiponti,  1030, 12*. 

Malntalim  the  neeeMity  of  baptism  for  ths  salvation 
•r  iufanu,  in  opposition  to  tb«  Calvlalals. 

4633.  Oerliard,  Job.  Ernst.  Do  Salute  In- 
fiinlium  auto  Baptisninm  decedentlum.  [Besp. 
U.  Bake?]    Jenie,  1071  and  1679,  4*.    iffr. 

4634.  [IVig^ifleawortli,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  DiN)in.    1078.     See  No.  3219. 

4636.  IVerner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Inlkntla.  Re- 
gions mti,  1075,  4". 
4636.  RequesenSfOinseppe  Maria  de.  Opus- 
cola  theologioi  olini  intpre8ta,et  in  hac  secnn- 
da  Bditione  septem  aliJsOpusculislocupletata. 
...    Riimse,  10H4,4».  pp.  478  +. 

Tb«  am  treailxc,  pp.  1-9,  treats  "  Do  statn  par* 
valonim  deeedeniinai  enai  solo  erIglasU ;"  the  Ibwth 
ud  aftk,  pp.  IM-tlO,  relaM  to  Um 


4537.  Grantliamy  Thomas.  Tlio  Infant's  Ad- 
vocate against  tlie  Cruel  Doctrine  that  Dying 
InfantH  ithall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  Giles 
Firniin.]     London,  1088,  So. 

453S.  [Allen,  .lainesj.  The  Prinriplct  of  the 
Pi'otcMtaiit  i>eIigion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  Ne\v-l-.nKlaii«I,  in  the  Profession  uml  Exer- 
ciso  thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  onoGeorge  Keith,  aQuaker  ...  .  By 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Bonton.  Bos- 
ton, in  New-England,  lOttO,  sm.  &>.  pp.  (lOj. 
16C.    //. 

The  prrface  is  slpned  "Janie!*  Allen.  Joshuah 
MiKMluy.  Saiuuel  Wittard,  Co:t<iii  Millicr."  Amonx 
the  itoL-tr1ui-a  uiiiiiiuiiued  hy  thc^  Du<«ioii  mioUipr;* 
ngaln»t  iiio  h<  rviicnl  Ki'itli,  arc  ibc  rrprobation  of 
iiifbiit!*,  aid  ihk.*  damnHiIrn  of  all  tlic  heathen.  Scs 
pp  76-vO  Ui.  Th- «lo|tr  has  made  souiu  progress  in 
>cw  Eti^luud  «iu.-c  ibutw  djjiS. 

4539.  Sfondratl,  Celetrtino,  Cnrd.  Nodus 
PrMHl('Mtin:itiuiii»<>x  Sacris  Literis,  Doctrinatjuo 
8.S.  AuguHtini  et  Thonif^,  quantum  lloraini 
licet,  dissolutus  ...    .    Romic,  1090,  4*.    (37 

sh  ) 

Sec  Act  I  Enid..  ir07.  pp.  281-203.  '77.)  SrondraU 
o|)po!tc>i  ih«*  ilo.  irhie  that  uulmptircil  infants  are 
daniiicJ.  nii.l  iiialiitaiua  ihnt  t  Ithough  thej  arc  not 
adiiiiiicl  ti  hravcn  their  corditloi  h  n  vcrj  liappj 
rnc,  a-  d  Ihi  t  lh«-r  hate.  In  their  cxcinpilon  from  ac- 
tual sill,  u  hlcaaing  *'qi.oJ  muito  prar-lanttus  ocelo 
e^l." 

4540.  Bossnef, Jacques Benigno,^).  Epistola 
illutttrirM.  et  reviM'endiss.  Ecclt^ia^  Principum 
[C.  M.  U  Tellier,  L.  A.  du  Noaille.i.  J.  B.  Bo*- 
suet,  G.  do  Seve,  and  II.  Feydoau  do  Bran]  . . . 
ad  . ..  Innueeiitinni  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librum 
ciii  titnlusc:«t:  N'tdua  I'rtede  Imawnis  distt^ 
lutu*^  Auctorc  Coelestino  . . .  Cardinal!  Sfoift- 
drati Parisiis.  1097,  4«». 

Th!4  ciirloua  lelfr  i>  a^  written  br  roiinurt.  and  will 
be  fo  ii>l  ill  hl<  (EHrre*.  VcrKaillcn,  1815.  e<c.  8». 
X.XXVIir.  30-40.  {H.)  The  application  to  the  Pope 
for  the  coudeuinailou  of  Sfondratl  was  not  suooess- 
ful. 

4541.  [Gabrlclll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Dis- 
punctio  Notaruin  XL,  quas  Scriptor  anouymus 
Kmineiitissimi  Cardinalis  Coelcdtini  Sfondratl 
Libro,  cui  titulus:  N'dut  PrtnlrstinatUmU  ... 
diss  lut'tf,  iuusiiit.    Colonia?,  1099,  8«.  (29  ah.) 

Sco  Acta  Krud.,  1703,  pp.  S8;>-9|«.    U. 

4542.  Angpostlntana  Ecclesio)  RomanaeDoo- 
trina  a  tJardiiialiK  iiffudrati  Nodo  extricata 
per  varioe  S.  Augustini  Discipulos.  Colonia, 
1700,  V>.  (23  sh.) 

Contninl'ig  seven  trnets  in  oppnvftlon  to  Sfsndrati. 
for  an  account  of  which  sec  AUaErud.,  1701,  pp.  O- 


454G.  AnlntadverslonesinNodumPnedes- 
tiiii»ti(ini.4  E.  Cardiinilis  bf  mdrati  dissolutum. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707,4*  pp.  24S. 

A  collection  of  ihu  prinelpnl  rieccs  written  against 
tb?  bo>k.  8c«  Journal  dtt  »wan».  for  Aug.  ti, 
170*. 

4544.  Feelit,  Joh.  Do  SUtu  InfiintinmaGen- 
tililiUs  progenitorum,  cum  Infuntia  decedunt. 
[Rfsp.J.  II.  Zemeko?]  Rostocldl,(1097,)  1716, 
4«.  —  Also  Jensc,  1717,  4».    5  ffi: 

4545.  [Orancolasy  Jean].  La  tradition  ds 
reglise  sur  le  p4chd  originel,  et  sur  la  r4pro- 
bntion  des  en  fans  morts  sans  baptfime.  Paris, 
1098,  l2o  — //.y.  1714.  8". 

Boo  Joumat  des  SyaTttH*  for  llaj  12,  IBS9. 

454^.  Zelblch,  Christoph  Heinr.  Du  Prodes- 
tinationo  et  Reprobatione  Infantium.  [I*rtcs. 
J.  G.  Neumann.]    Witebergae,  1704, 4*.   6yr. 

4547.  Majrery  Job.  Priedr.  De  Sslnte  Infiin- 
t  iuni  sine  Baptismo  decedentlum  Christianonim 
ot  Gentilinm.  [Rtsp.  H.  Enemann.]  Grypb. 
1707,  4«.    4pr. 

454S.  UTaleliy  Joh.  Georg.  DIssertatIo  de  Fids 
Infantum  in  Utem.    Jenae,  1737, 4*. 

TAini>biied  iiitn  Otnmam,  with  nt>tfn  and  Indexes 

bj  A.  L.  Mailar.  Jena.  I72f  and  171S.  K".   For  rarioM 

•   works  eaiUs  saltiest,  see  Waleh  s  Jm.  nseLL  Mi^ 

llOL 
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>  4640  Knqniry  (An)  Into  the  Confieqnences 
of  8U{>po8iii{2;  that  Baptism  makes  Infiints,  dy- 
ing in  Infancy,  Inheritora  of  tho  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  or  is  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  World  to  Come.  ...  By  a  Mcmb«'r  of  llio 
Church  of  Christ.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  1733.  (In  R.  Baron's  Pillars  of  iVtw/- 
craft  and  Orthodoxy  Sfiaken,  2d  Ed.,  1768,  12«», 
I.  'h:>-'21l.}    ff. 

4550.  Moshelm,  Joh.  Loronz  von.  Disser- 
tatio  (le  i>alntc  1  nfantium  Christianorum  aequo 
ac  Paganorum  e  genuinis  Principiis  demon- 
strata.  [Hem.  J.  A.  Richter.}  Helmstadii, 
1783,  4». 

4551.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  London.    H. 
On  ibc  Btate  of  infuiU  mfUtr  death,  see  a  euiioua 

dlKUHsioa  in  Vol.  IX.  (1738,)  pp.  177-17U.  and  X. 
•  1740.)  pp.  3,  4,  53-54.  167-8.  246-tf,  342-3,  441-2. 

4652.  Basch,  .    Do  Statu  Salutis  repro- 

boruui  Infitntium.    ]74Ay  4*. 

4653.  Panlmann,  Joh.  Ludw.  Do  uniTorsali 
Infantum  ante  Usuni  Rationissuce  morientium 
Salute.  lf*nes.  Joh.  £rn.  Schubert.]  Helm- 
stadii, 1752,  4«.  (4  sh.) 

4554.  SlmoUy  Jordan.  Dissertatio  de  Poenis 
Parvulornm.  sine  Baptlsmo  deccdentium.  Er- 
furt i,  1758,  8<». 

4555.  Biichncr,  Gottfried.  Von  dem  ewigen 
Schiclisale  der  ohne  Taufe  gestorbenen  Kinder. 
Jena,  17«2,  4».     12  gr. 

4550.  Zacharlli,  Qottholf  Traugott.  De  Sa- 
lute liifaMtuni  non  baptizatorum.  BUtxovil, 
I7«3,4».    4gr. 

4557.  Btancht, TgnazioLodovico.  ...  Disser- 
tatiunca  tres  ...  .  II.  Diss,  physico-theolo- 
gicn,  (le  Remedio  aetcruae  Salutis  pro  Parvulis 
in  Uteroclausis,  fiine  Baptisnmtedecedentibus. 
III.  Diss.theologicA,  pro  Parvulis  extra  Uterum 
sine  Baptismatc  . . .  aut  Martyrio  decedentibus, 
nullum  cxcogitari  decernique  potest  aetcrnno 
Salutis  Remedium:  cum  Appendice  apologe- 
tica,  praesertim  adversus  P.  Bla«ium  ...  . 
Lat.  .nnd  Ifal.  Venotiis,  1770,  4».  (66  sh.) 
See  .Vora  Acta  Erud.,  1771,  pp.  5-9.     BA. 

4.'>'»H.  Saint   (Du)   th^    potits    I'lifiins.     Douai, 

I77r>,  sill.  r>, 

4.').V.».  Le  Clerc  de  Beauberon  i  Lai.  Cle- 
rlcuH  a  Belllberoiie),  Nic  FnnK.oiN. 
Tract  at  U(»  tlioi»l«>gicv.-<Iogmatirii8  ilo  Hoiiiiiu' 
liipHH  ft  ri'parato.  2vul.  (Luxemlmrpi,  1777  ?) 
Parisii",  1770,  8". 

Piirn  I.  Cnp.  V.  art,  2.  "  De  EIToctihu-*  Pccrali  Ori- 
glniili*  In  futuri  Vitl,"  icprinicJ  in  >fiii;nc"3  Tfieol. 
Ciirxvs  romplrtHn,  X.  983-I0I«,  lreat.f  viry  fully  of  the 
danjiia'ioD  of  infanUi.  • 

4.^r^).  [BarBaiitl,  PierVinccnzo].  Delia  fntnra 
rinnova/iojii.'.  •t^'.    1780. 
Sec  No.  aS'.D,  note. 

46f)l.  Bol^enl,  Giov.  Vine.  8tiito  dci  l)am- 
hiui  iiu'iii  Hcn/a  battesinio,  in  ruiifiitazione  di 
un  libru  (li  Oio.  Batti.sta  Guadagui.    Macerata, 

1787,80. 

4662.  Infant  Salvation :  an  E.^^jay,  to  prove 
the  S;ilv;ition  of  All  who  die  in  Infancy:  with 
Anfiwer;*  to  ()bjection.-<.  ...  L«>n<l<)n,  1793,  S". 
(kl.  —  First  American  E<1.,  from  the  2d  London 
Ed.  [of  isoyj,  lloston,  1818,  18°.  pp.  71.     JiA. 

4563.  Attempt  (.\n)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  ('  iiiMxion  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  l'2i)x 
and  following  Verses;  particularly  shewing 
how  tlity  apj)ly  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  all 
InfintH.     Ivondon,  1800,  8o.    l.*. 

4564.  [Iiambert,  Bernard].  Ivcttres  d'un 
theol  'i^icn  k  M.  Duvoinin.  6veque  de  Nantes. 
^In  the  Bihliothtquf  du  cotholique,  etc.  publ. 
by  J.  C.  Lucet,  Paris,  1805-06,  So. 

"Ellei  roulent  nur  le  nkIui  de«  enfant  nKfl-tx  sons 
hapt^me,  ct  sont  r^fiit<Vn  dant  les  AnnaUt  liUirairea 
de  moredt  €t  de  phUotophie,  Tome  IV."  —  Biogr. 
Univ. 
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4565.  Dobelly  Joseph.  Remarks  on  the  Argu- 
ments of  Mr.  P.  Edwards  for  the  Baption, 
Church-.Membership,  and  Salration  of  lufimts. 
London?  1807. 

4566.  Vertoog  over  de  zaligheid  dcr  Titics 
stervende  kin<leren.  Leeuwarden,  1808,  8».Jl 
1.40. 

4567.  GalcanI  Naplonc,  Qian  Francesco, 
Count.  Discorso  intorno  al  Canto  IV.  dell*  la- 
fenio  di  Dante.    Firenze,  1819,  4«. 

Thif  eua;  waa  reprinted  in  Tom.  IV.  pp.  %-Si  of 

tlic  edition  or  Dante  publ.  at  Florence  in  1817-19.  ta 
4  torn.  fol.  (H.),  also  in  the  Pr»to  edition  of  1822,  aid 
in  tbe  autbor't  OpvscoU  di  Letltratura.  PIm,  IMw 
120,  I.  153-201.  It  ireal'^  particulurlv  of  Dante's  doe- 
trine  reapeciing  unbnpiizc'l  infant.*  and  tbe  vlrtaooa 
bealhen,  and  coniaina  much  eurloua  nialter  Ulwh 
tratiog  tb«  bbtory  of  oplaioaa  on  this  tat^^t. 

4568.  BIrt,  Isaiah.  Adult  Baptism,  and  th« 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infancy,  main- 
tained: In  Strictures  on  a  Sermon,  entitled, 
"The  Right  of  Infants  to  Baptism,*'  by  tlw 
Rev.  II.  V.  Burder,  M.A.    London?  1821. 

4569.  Harris,  7?^.  William.  LL.D.  Gronndi 
of  Hope  for  the 'Salvation  of  AH  dying  in  In- 
fancy :  an  Essay.  London,  1821, 8*.  pp.  166  -{-. 
U.,  BA. 

See  Bdeetie  Rev.  for  Sept.  1822;  N.S..  XTIIL  n«- 
225.    U. 

4570.  'WIJs,  Jacob.    I^errodo  otct  de  zaIigfaeM 

der    vroeg    stervende    kinderon.      Schiedam, 
1821,  8<».  fl.  0.45. 

4571.  Oofttkamp,  J.  A.  De  zaligbcid  der 
vroeg  gestorven  kiuderen  op  ovangeliscfae 
gronden  gevestigd.  Amsterdam,  1^2,  8*. 
ft.  0.80. 

4572.  Rnsscll,  David.  An  Essay  on  the  Sii- 
vation  of  All  dyitig  in  Infancy,  iucladiaif 
Hints  on  the  Adaniic  and  Christian  Dispeoaik 
tions  ...  .  Edinburgh,  182S,  12".— Sd  JBd, 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  8«.  pp.  220. 

4573.  Hermes,  Georg.  Ueber  den  Znstand 
der  ohne  Taufe  gestorbenen  unniUndlges 
Kinder.  (Achterfeldt's  ii^i/scAri/l/.  PkiU».u, 
Kalh.  Thpol.,  1832,  Ilin  II.  pp.  53-72.)    & 

4574.  Cninminfif,   John.     Infant    Salvation; 

or  All  Savt'd  that  die  in  Infancy.  L(>ndon,  1842, 
So._:>th  ,.,!.,  is.-);^.  l-jo.  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  irannlatiun,  Amsterdam.  1%2.  8**. 
4.'.7.').  Brmce,  John.    The  Cypress  Wreath  for 
the    Infant's  (Jnive.     With    ...    an  Flssay  on 
infant  Sjilviition.     London,  184d,  12*.  pp.  246. 

4r)70.  Bettinne,  George  W.  Enrly  Ia^X,  early 
Savid.  An  A^^rnnlt•nt  for  the  S:ilvation  of  la- 
f  lilts.  . . .     Philadelphia,  1846,  18«.  pp.  252. 

4r)T7.  Smyth,  Thomas.  /)./).  Solace  for  Be- 
reavt<l  Parents:  or  Infants  die  to  live.  With 
an  Ilintorical  .\ccount  of  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
fant Salvation.  Also,  very  Knll  SeUvtionf 
from  various  Authors,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  .- 
New  York,  18,V2  [cop.  I84«',  12«>.  pp.  liU. 

Dr.  .Smyth  attcnipm  to  »how  that  the  doctrinf  of 
Infant  Salvation  "wa**  llr»t  «<lvooat«t1  an<I  lewirfd 
by  Culvin(!it.<i.  nn'l  Inisod  upon  CalvinUiio  doctrines '! 
Hix  own  atatement*  prove  the  contrary ;  tot  the  oa 
wary  reader  who  trunt^  hi*  ••  liiiiioricnl  account "  will 
be  led  into  great  errors.  In  one  »Tspect  Calvin  »Dd 
hia  followem  were  more  liberal  than  the  I.utbrraa*. 
that  is  to  a.ty,  they  ninintained  that  the  children  af 
believing  parcnta  might  be  aaved  without  baptl«m. 

4575.  Norton,  Andrews.  Tracts  concemiof 
Christianity.  Cambridge,  1852,  8».  pp.  vii., 
39*2.     //. 

On  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  as  taojcht  br 
Calvin  and  mnny  of  his  followem.  arc  pp.  IT^IM  US. 
1*1. 197.— In  another  tract  in  this  mlanie  will  befcwod 
notices  of  the  opinlooH  of  Spinoza,  Goethe,  De  Wettc. 
Schlelermacber,  and  Strauss,  on  the  doctrine  of  per 
Bonal  immortality.  See  pp.  30&-36A.  For  a  defeace 
of  Sehleiermacber.  see  Oeorire  RipleT'a  nird  iMItr 
to  Andrmm  Norton.  Boston,  ICMO,  kf*.  pp.  &4-SS.    B. 

4579.  rSimonds,  William].  Our  Little  One« 
in  Heaven.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  Tbe 
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Almnll  Storlo,"  Ma.  .. .    Bivtoii,  1B5S, : 
pp.su. 
■tM).  BomlMrKCr,  J. 


bnt  ttigDnsrmllan,  i 

Fbflidi'lpliU.  ItUW,  1< 

«81.   Hlbbard,  Wn 


JItlt.  —  Tlbt  hlAdTy  oT  ri 


«U.  WclDkh»uia,  . 


t  TnfADt  UnpUun.  '.■ 
PP.1V3.    //. 

QU.     (IMAodi^  Oiur. 

.dia-iia.)   a. 


book  L  Df  ^vl  11.  tnftU  e(  Arli^ilt,  TIIim'—  B" 


ISAn.  [AVIluuk,  Mnlihiu].  Oiuitv  MMuksn. 


Holllu  (Jiot.  «ol] 
Lnlniiiln»  I^fUdrun 


-fuplMrnli  Prnmiii,  ml  SqppUciU.  nra  « 

IaHn  do  Rflbni  Uviiiia  hiuMruit  CufTiutloDO, 
pro  ciOuN'J' ^^^''    '  '""  "    "    "■    '" 


Fan  ■)!«>.    In 'laxle  rell^Dl 

...  BttDMl-.-dinxiuiur'    «  .      . 

11iuB>ll.}ii«ni.    Dr  prlnw  MorUllom  Ptnai 


inotl].    Morcy  »nd  Trolh,  <i 
....r.J    apt.  Bt.O«,cr.l«*.'* 


UM.IFIo>-d,Jolinl.  Thi- TnUII  SnnmD.  Or 
no  DU);er  of  Dninnnlion  vala  ttonuui  Calhi- 
Hqnaa  lOr  HI]'  Errour  In  FnJth;  nor  my  Hope 
of  SolMtton  (br  an}  Bn-Urj  whaCf«uer  Uini 

R«DU  aanb.  "F£t."oiii^ t]  1«»[*4>.  ^ 

«M6,  !•»  Motkc  Ic  "Vaycr,  Frucoli  <!>• 

^_*I»J.  «.«..«..»■«.. Puto,  usiW.  1.10- 

«.D.  ie4i-4s. 

Id  Uiilr  £«n«'  OukHii^Ibi.  w  Q.  (0.  U  U  tt. 
UOT.  Keda,  Jodncdji.    EwlfKi  Blndl  dar  Db- 


fiW-  OaHidivliit 


II  die  I'wii-t  Swllgkelt  sr- 
ffiln,    IMO,   1>.  — WI«D, 


L«nar  of  the  G«p«L  nerifr  rune,  1 
HtuidlDa.  nld  to  bfllEcTA  In  Juiu 
don.  IS».  Irt. 
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4899.  ['Wilson,  Matthian,  undT  th*^  psntdon. 
o/Edwanl  K.nott>  Infldelitj  Unmaskcxl 
...  .  [In  answer  to  ChiUingworth.]  Oant, 
1452,  4».  pp.  W9  -I-. 

4000.  IValthcr,  Mich.  DisMrtationes  duac  dc 
Immurtalitate  Animae  rationalui  ct  do  prae- 
•amta  Ethnicorum  Salatc  quoad  Infantes  ct 
AdnltoA.     Witt.l .  11157,  4».  pp.  150. 

Alio  ia  ibc  FaseiculuM.  etc.    Soe  No.  2100. 

4001.  Sibcr,  Justus.  Considerationcs  dc  Salute 
Pbilueoplu>runi  Gentiltum,  Flatonis,  Aruto- 
t«Iitf,CiceronU  ct  Senocae  imprimis.  Dresdae, 
I45»,  \». 

4602.  BIa««9its,  Joh.  Do  Questionc :  An  Gen- 
tiles absque  Fide  in  Christum  per  cxtruortli- 
nariam  Dei  (Iratiam  ad  Soluteni  .\cternam 
pertingere,  ant  minimum  Ignia  Aeterni  Sui>- 
plidum  declinaro  poesint?  nraeprimis  adver- 
SOS  Curcellacuni.    Jenae,  lOiO,  4*.    4  ffr. 

4003.  DalhiiAlas,  John  Herman.  The  Sol- 
vation of  Protestants  asserted  and  defended, 
In  Opposition  to  the  . . .  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  tlieir  Eternal  Damnation  pronouncM  against 
them  by  the  Romish  Church.  . . .  Newly  done 
Into  English.  lx>ndon,  10811,  4*.  pp.  (18),  &4. 
B. 

4009».  Darrclcliang  der  Liebe,  in  ErUrterung 
nnd  VcmeinunK  der  Frage:  Ob  alio  Jnden, 
TUrken    und   Ileiden   Terloren    seyn.     lifO, 

ia». 

See  VH$ekuidlge  Sackrickten,  1709,  p.  521. 

4004.  [Bayle,  Pierre].  Janua  Ccelorum  rcse- 
rata  cunctis  Religiunibns,  4  celeberrimo  Tiro 
Domino  Petro  Jurieu  ...  .  Amstelodami, 
lfM,4«. 

AIho  in  bU  OeurrtM  IHterteM.  TT.  821-COS.  (JJ.)  Pub- 
lished under  the  usme  of  Cariu  LarthamtiM.  See 
Barbicr.  n.  20704. 

4005.  Letter  (.\)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Salvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4*. 

4006*.  [Lndovici,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  Erici  Fridli- 
bii  ...  VnterHu<*liiing  des  Indifferenti.imi  Rcli- 
gionnm.  Da  nmn  daHir  hSit.  ea  kixninc  ein 
le<ler  wlig  w<'r«ifn,  or  Imbe  eiiUMi  (iliiulxru  oili-r 
Religion  wolrlu-  ci  wulle.  Gluck-Sta.lt,  [1700,] 
S*.  pp.  GO. 

Sec  Trinliis  Frrt/HenkerLfxicon,  pp.  311,  34'.'  ; 
Frv-jUg.  Analect'i.  \>[>.  ^i,  ^IC3. 

4600.  Arnanld,  .\nt  )in«'.  Do  !;i  Tie<-e8.sit6  <le 
la  f  \v  oil  Je8us-('liri.«t  pouretrc  snuvo;  od  1*011 
examine  .""i  Ics  j»iiy«'ns  et  Ics  p)iil<i«i|))ici  qui 
ont  eii  la  cuinois.saiire  d'un  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
moralenH-'Ht  lti<'n  vern.  «»nt  pu  etn*  Miujvt-H  sinis 
avoir  fi)y  en  Ji^'U-^-CliriMt :  ...  avec  un  Frcfiire 
par  LtMiiH  Ellies  du  IMu.  2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 
129. 

4607.  Niemclcr,  Joh.  Bartliold.  DisHcrta- 
tione8  duie  du  (tcntiliuni  Statu  iit(|u<'  Ci>ndi- 
tionc  po«t  Iianc  Vitain.     Ilelnist.  1704,4°. 

4608.  Pflaff,  ChriHtoph  Matthiius.  Dissertatio 
dc  Luniinis  Nutura'  ad  Sniuteiu  IIal>itu,  sivc 
do  Gentilinm  juxta  illud  viveutiiun  Salute  vcl 
Damnatione  ...  .  [Hejip.  P.  A.  Keinhardt?] 
Tnbingap,  1720,  4». 

4609.  Polret,  Pierre.  ...  Posthuma.  Aniste- 
l(*d«uni,  1721,  4".     (ISi  sh.i 

In  one  of  Ih*'  worki  In  tbN  volunip,  VinfHc'ae  Veri- 
tatu  et  Innortutiae,  Lib.  IV.  c.  7.  Polret  enrnesUj 
malntaiii«  tlir  snivntion  of  virt iifi'iii  l)onth<^n,  in  oppo- 
altioo  to  J.igT  ^  Examen  Theoio^iae  Sorae,  etc.  Soe 
Acta  Enid  .  mi.  \>\:  *iO,  421.     Coaipare  .No.  .1831. 

4610.  Haver,  or  Hauer,  Tbonuis  Ileinr. 
Dissertatio  de  Oentilium  Sahjte  non  siK'randa. 

IPrstf.  Herm.Chrlstoph  Engelcken.]  Riostochii, 
728,40. 

4611.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Disputatio 
Denionstmtionem  coutincns  extra  Ecclosiam 
non  dnri  Salutem.  [lUfp.  C.  F.  Jericho?] 
Halae,  1742, 4«. 
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4612.  Sclmbert,  Joh.  Fmst.  Predigt  Cbor 
den  Li*hr&Uz :  ht^i^  n<.«rh  hcut  zu  Tage  alio 
Heydon  kunnen  erlcuchtet  werden  ...  .  Jena, 
1747,40.  (34  sh.) 

4613.  Schriftroi^ige    Gedanken    too   Jer 

Scligkeit  derer,  die  nnwcr  der  wahren  sicht- 
baren  Rirche  lebcn.    Jena,  1747,  4*.    3pr. 

4614.  lifidervrald,  Joh.  Baltb.  . . .  AQsfJhr- 
liche  Untersuchuug  von  der  Berafung  nnd  Se- 
ligkoit  der  Hoyden.  2  Theile.  WoIfenbUttcl, 
17M,  (•.  (81  8h.) 

BcTievcd  In  P.  W.  KrmSV  Vtu*  ThmL  MitL,  ITS*. 
XI.  563«^-601.    JJ. 

4615.  Nemmajrr,  Franciscus.  Frag  :ob  in  der 
Lutherischen  Kirch  eine  Ho^ang  der  Soclig- 
keit  seyo?  ...  9*  Aufl.  Muncben, uod  Ing«4- 
sUtt,  (. . .)  17i>4,  4*.  pp.  5C. 

4616.  UTaOler,  Nic.  Poewintne  sine  Fide  sal- 
▼ari,  qui  Evangeliuni  sine  sua  Culpa  ignorant  ? 
Upsal.  176S,  4».  3  ffr. 

4617.  Marmontel,  Jean  Fntn^s.  B^Ilsaire. 
Paris,  1706,  »•  an  1  1>. 

Numeioui  editiona  and  tmtclatioos.  Tbe  doetria* 
of  the  rahatioo  •(  virtuous  beathea  b  nalaUlaed 
in  C:>.  XV. 

4618.  Rnpp,  Joh.  Dissertatio  ...  mperQna*- 
tioue,  Utrum  in  sua  quisque  Fide  sauvari  po»- 
sitr  ...  [Ke$p.  Christoph  Behreu.]  Ileidel- 
bergtc,  1764,  4*.  pp.  36. 

4619.  Eberl&ard,  Job.  August.  NeueApo- 
logio  des  Sokrates,  etc.    1772.    See  No.  3097. 

4f;20.  Belm,  Friedr.  Daniel.  Commentmtio  da 
iUorum,  quibus  Salutaris  Doctrinae  Lax  nm- 
qiuun  a^ffulsit,  Couditione  post  Mortem.  Lo- 
becae.  177S,  4*.    6  gr. 

4621.  OnrUtt,  Joh.  (Gottfried).  An  Ratio  oC 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  probos  damaeot  ad 
Suppliciaaetema?     Lipsiae,  1775, 4*.    2gr. 

4622.  rHaberstrmnpf,  Salomon  Helnr.]. 
Schrift-  und  vemunftniiissige  Qedankea  Toa 
den  Schicksale  der  Heiden  in  der  Ewi|^eit 
Bayreuth,  1770,  8*.    4  gr. 

4623.  Bareklftardt,  rr  Bnrkl&ardt,  Joh. 

Gottlieb.  Neneste  I'ntersuchung  von  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Nichtchristen.  Ham- 
burg, 1780,  ^«'.  4  gr. 
4r>24.  Walter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.  Was  hat  die 
geofl\Mii>arte  Religion  fur  ein  Verbliltniss  lur 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  zu  ihrer  Frkenntnism  nicht 
gelaiiRen  kiinnen?  (In  hin  P.  ufung  tcichtiger 
L-hren.  etc.  17^2,  ^'',  pp.  41-ia3.)     F. 

4G2r).  Goeze,  Joh.  M<lrliior.  Uber  die  neos 
Meinwtig  v«>ti  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblicb 
guten  und  redlirlien  Seelen  unter  den  Judeo, 
Ileiden  und  TUrken  durch  Christum,  ohn» 
diiHsHiean  ihn  glauben.  ...  2*Aufl.  Hamburg. 
(I7<^,)  17R4,  4«». 

4C2rt.  Moldenha^ver,  Joh.  Heinr.  Daniel. 
Von  der  Seligkeit  <lerer.  «lie  ron  Christo  nichts 
wiMen  und  ihren  I'lnstiinden  n«rh  nichts 
wissen  konncn.     Hamburg,  17M,  4".    Zgr. 

4627.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Abfcrtigunp  der 
Moldenhawerischen  Schrid  ...  .  Hamburg, 
1784,  40. 

4628.  Fortsetiung  der  Widorlegung  der  Mol- 
denhawerischen Schrift  ...  .  Hamburg,  17M, 
40. 

46'29.  Beilage  «u  seinen  dem  Herrn  D.  Mc4- 

donhawer    entgegenKei^eiten     Widerlegung»- 
Bchriftcn.     Hanibure,  1784,  4«. 

Oo«i<!,  00  nccounl  of  his  )>u«nacious  te.1l  for  Ortb«- 
doxT,  wan  Htjlvd  bj  his  roDttmpormries  "the  Haa- 
burg  Pope." 

4630.  Miiller,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Dissertatio  de 
Paganoruni  piMt  Mortoni  Conditione.  Upsiasv 
1788,  40.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Oebhard,  Carl  Martin  Fmnt.  Disser- 
tatio, qua  expeuditur  Beatitude  eoram,  qui 
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■  non  stant  a  PartibasChristloDonua.  Brfordiae, 
1791, 4«.    Agr. 

4682.  Bmesy  P.  De  Boatitudine  oorum  qui 
Christiuui  non  lunt.  Erfordiae,  17tf2,  4».  6 
gr. 

4683.  MnxxareUl,  Alfonso,  1749-1813.  Delia 
mlnte  dei  pafi^ni.  (In  his  U  Uwm  uso  dfUa 
logica,  6»  od  ,  VI I.  lJ^5-Ji23,  Firenio,  1821, 120 

A  J'Wnc*  iraasUtioD,  "  Da  salut  de<  paleiu/'ATi- 
gnoD.  l&nt,  \f. 

4634.  Jorlssen,  Matthias.  Hot  gewlet  der 
beloften  tiuds  aangaande  de  saUgbeid  der 
Heidenen.    Rotterdam,  1800,  8o.  fi.  0.60. 

4635.  Haas,  F.  Der  M enach  kann  in  jedcr  Re- 
ligion selig  werden.    Frankfort  a.  M.,  1804,  8». 

4636.  HaMrarden,  Edward.  Cliarity  and 
Truth, or  Cathullcd  not  Uncharitable  in  saying 
that  None  are  saved  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1809,  S".  —  Alt)o  Philadeiphia, 
1800, 12».  pp.  26:1. 

Comp.  JBrowiMoit'a  ^or.  Bio.  for  April,  1861,  pp. 
1d7-380< 

4637.  Pott,  Joseph  I^olden.  The  Casie  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London  ?  1812,  4«. 

4638.  Burder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen ;  an  Essay  ...  .  London,  ]82tt,  ^<*. 
BL. 

4639.  Carov^,  Fricdr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligmachendo  Kirche.    1827.    See  No.  4184. 

4640.  Orlnlleld,  Edward  William.  The  Na- 
ture and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Disipensation, 
with  reference  to  the  SHlvabllity  of  the  Hea- 
then. . . .    London,  1827,  8«.  pp.   xxxi.,  461. 

U. 

Miiotaioa  lh«  Mdvabilltj  of  the  heathen. 

4641.  QfHelquea  reflexions  sur  la  maximo 
chrctieunv :  llors  de  r6giise  il  n*y  a  point  de 
saint;  p.u*  un  ministrc  protostant.  Paris, 
1827. 

4642.  Aspland,  Robert.  The  Future  Acces- 
sion of  Uood  .Men  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Rt^sih  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.    2d  Ed.    London,  ISSS,  8o. 

4643.  Emmons,  Natbanael,  1745-1H40.    The 

HopeluM  State  of  the  Heathen.    (  WjvJcs^  1842, 

8«,  VI.  284-297.)    D. 

Maioialo!!  that  "  all  the  heathen  will  finally  perish." 
Xmmoni  al-o  inrormt  ut  that  "  ti  in  absotiitcljr  nece^- 
sanr  to  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in 
order  to  be  naved.**  (Ifor&a.  IV.  83fi.)  Arraliiiana, 
therefore,  mast  ahare  tho  fato  of  the  heathen. 

4644.  IV^hlte,  Edward.  The  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions; (ir,  A  Scriptuntl  Inqniry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Barba- 
rous Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  .^lodern  Times  ...  .  London, 
1855,  8«.  pp.  X.,  85. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. {ChHflian  Rev.  for  Jan.  1857;  XXII. 
81-43.)    HA. 

"  The  great  l>odjr  of  the  a4n1t  heathen  .  . .  will  lote 
their  aouU  forever." 

4646.  Danlcll,  Mortlake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
ber.ivc<I?  A  Tract...  .  London,  1859, 1>. 
2d. 

4647.  Heathen  (The)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  {Jfihlioil  Repert.  and  PrincfVm  Rev. 
for  July,  1860 1  XXXII.  427-448.)    AB. 

« 

8.  Future  State  of  certain  Hoted  IndlTidnalB. 

KoU.  —  See  nlso  tho  preceding  section,  and  partioa- 
larly  the  work  of  CoLUUS,  No.  4580. 

Adanft  and  Eve* 

464S.  Phlllppns  Ilarv^nffiwt  (Pr.  Pill* 
llppe  d«  Harvmff),  Abbi  df.  Bvnnf  Ksp6- 
roace,  II.  aj>.  1140*     Reepoosio  d«  Salute 


primi  Hominis.  (Opera,  1621,  fol.,  pp.  315- 

360.) 

Alao  In  MisiiO'a  Patrol.,  Tom.  CCIII.    B. 

464€*.  Andreae,  .S:mi.  Disputntio  de  Sa- 
lute Adaini.  [J{'fp.  F.  Posthius.]  Mar- 
purgi,  (1678,)  1C89,  40.    4  gr. 

4049.  Orefiforovlns,  J.  V.  De  aetcrna 
Protophisiurum  podt  Lapsuni  Salute.  Keg. 
1705.    i^A. 

4650.  RIes,  Franx  Ulrich.  De  Salute  Pro- 
toplostorum.    Marburgi,  1750,  4».    4  gr. 

Solonton,  A'tn^  of  Israel. 

4661.  Phllippns  Hnrvenfjiuf,  Abhi  df. 
Bonne  Efptrunce.  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Rcspoiisio 
do  Damnationo  Saloraonis.  {Opera,lG2l, 
fol..  pp.  361-3*55.) 

Ai«o  in  Migoc'a  Patrol. Tom  CCIII.    B. 

4f!5lA.  Dalechan&p,  Caleb.  Vindiclas 
Salomonis ;  sivc  DtHputatio  bipartita  de 
Lapsu  Statuque  seterno  Regis  Salomonis; 
qua  ^us  et  oinniiini  Sanctorum  Perseve- 
rantia  in  Fide  dcfenditur.  Londiui,  lOt), 
4fi.  BL. 
Pytliagoras,  fl.  n.c.  580. 

4651i>.  XSnifclcken,  Ilerm.  Cihristoph, 
1679-174'^.  Diswertatloiies  diiHC  P.vtha- 
goram  non  fuisso  factum  proeelytum  et 
non  sal  vat  um. 

Plato,  D.C  428-347. 

4652.  [Secnrna,  Xicolnus, /rtrm«r/y  Hiero- 
nymus  Ijecclns]*  Plato  beatus,  sive  de 
Salute  PlHtonlM,  pia  Ck)ntemplatlo.  Vene- 
tiis.  I666,12«».  pp  225  +. 

Se«  Pre.rtag.  AmUecta,  etc.  pp.  841.  816.  An 
earlier  cditio'i,  still  mo.c  rurc,  vas  publ.  without 
de«igiiation  of  plauc  or  date. 

ArUtoteles,  o.c.  384  322. 

4653.  Monte,  Lnmbcrtu.H  de.  Qnestio 
mogistralis  . . .  ostendens  piT  autoritates 
scripture  diuine  qnid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
toru  sontentiam  probabilius  diet  poKsit  de 
salnatiOe  Arestotelis  ...  .  N.  p.  orD.  [Co- 
logne? 1487  fl  fol.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  p'tge.  d'^ublo  cnl.) 

See  Balm,  n.  11686;  Freytag.  Analtcta,  etc.  p. 
8M. 

4654.  Sepiilveda,  Juan  Ginez.  See  No. 
4688. 

4655.  lilceti,  Fortunio.  Do  Piotate  Aris- 
totelis  orga  Denm  et  Homines  Libri  II. 

Utini.  1645, 4». 

Ill  thifl  work  Lleeti  xirc^  •cvcrnl  rea^ions  for 
believiug  that  ArUiotlc  U  not  daoiiied. 

4666.   De  Salute  Aniinne   Aristotelis 

Epistola.  (In  his  Re*pmita  d'  feptimn 
quafsxtis  per  EpUtaiat,  Utini,  1650, 4*,  p. 
248.) 

4657.  Bayle,  Pierre.  Sec  his  Diet.,  art. 
Ariitotr,  note  R. 

4658.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Disputatio  de  Aris- 
totelis Suiutv.    Hamburg!,  1608, 4o. 

Seneca^  Lucin^  Annseus,  d.  a.d.  65. 

4659.  Sclioeps,  Iloinr.  Gunth.  Do  Sen»> 
C'lo  Fide  atque Salute.  Rndolphipoli,  1766, 
4fl.  pp.  vlii. 

Trajanns,  M.  Ulpins,  Emperor  of  Rome  aj>. 
08-117. 
4860.  Chacon  (Lat.  Claoonna  or  Cla> 

oonlns),  Alfmso.  Hmtoria  cev  veris- 
sima  k  Cnlumniis  multorum  vindicata, 
quae  r«;fert  M.  Vlpii  Traiani  Avgrsti  Ani- 
niam  Precibns  Diui  Grcgorii  Pontiflois 
Roman!  k  Tartarcis  Cruciatibus  ereptam. 
. . .  Venetiis,  1583, 4*.  —  Also  Regii  LepidI, 
1585,  4«.  pp.  50. 

First  pnhl.  an  an  Appendix  to  hl<  ITtoloria  ttfrt* 
«MvtM  BMi  Dadei,  Romae.  1676,  aii<1  1585.  M.- 
An  haUan  translation.  Stcnn.  lr?9.V  4*;  /Vvudk 
bj  P.  V.  r.  UaJe^  Paris,  im.  B*. 
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Atic^.  Brttsclio,  Bernardo.  Redarpnitio 
Ilistoriae  de  Aninia  Tn^ani  ex  Infemi 
guppliriis  libcrata.    Teronae.  16*24,  4*. 

4662.  Prntftcr,  Panl.  Dissertatio  de  Tra^ 
Jano  Iniperatore,  Precibus  OregDrii  Magni 
ex  Inferno  lii>erato.     Lipeiae,  1710,  4o. 

4663.  GenfifelyOeo.  De  8.  OregoHo  Ma^^no, 
Procibui<De  ille  hu\h  liberarit  ex  Inferno 
Animam  Tn^ani  IniperatoriH?  (In  his 
ScruUnium  unicK  Vtritntit  in  Hisl'nria 
tripUci,  LeopoH,  1735,  4*.) 

On  the  Intend  of  the  (Mirerance  of  Tr^aa 
from  hell  br  tb«  ioterorMioo  orP<>p<>  Gre/ory  the 
Great,  sec  Colllui.  D*  AnlmmbuM  Paganorum,  11. 
104-133:  Bajle's  Diet.,  art.  Trajan;  Kabriciii!*, 
BfbL  Lot,,  ed.  ErnesU,  II.  419.  4:M;  VUnxrj,  SttirU 


Aft 


la 


t^nd  tt  Sh»him$.  Paris.  ISB.  8*.  11. 
Mn.  Ja«i^«ou.    Saertd  mmd  Lr§*mJmiTf 
«d..  1837.  L  321 -TZS.     Tke  tmtii  wf  tte 
•aoawd  in  ttm  MueMoUfg  9t  tte  Graak 

OTigeneMf  fl.  Aj>.  2S0. 

4664.  BInet,  ^tienne.  Da  aalnt  <rOrigiae. 
ParU,  1829,  1*>. 

On  this  book,  aad  the  aahieet  af  It.  m«  the  «•- 
rioaa  aote  of  Bayte  lo  hii  DieL.  an.  Ortgiu*. 

Tl&omas    [Beclcet]   of  Oanirrimrf,    Saunt, 
1119-1170. 

*'  Kot  long  after  his  death.  Che  ^naliim  waa 
dlseoaaed  in  the  sehoala  af  Faria.  '  WWther 
Thomas  i  BeckcC  vas  aaT«d  or  damoeL  ' — 
Nora  Afmer.  Be9.  for  Ja&.  1047 :  LXIT.  I  JOl  Coa^ 
J.  C.  Babcrtwm's  BtdeS,  UmA,  USA.  r.  p^  St& 
H. 


APPENDIX. 

I.  MODERN   "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  rrc. 


Note.  —  Only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  worka  relatiiif  to  thie  nibjeet  are  here 


4665.  Lcnglet  dn  Frcsnoyy  Nic.  Traits 
hifltorique  et  dognmtiqiie  fiur  tea  apparitions, 
Ie«i  vifllonH  et  lo9  revelations  particuli^res,  avec 
des  roinuniucjt  stir  la  diflsertation  du  K.  P. 
Dom  Calmet.    2  torn.    Avignon,  1751, 1'2».   A. 

4660.  Recueil  dc  dissertationti  ancicnnea  et 

uonvelieH,  sur  les  apparitions,  les  visions  k 
IcM  Hongcs.  Avec  nne  pr6face  historiquo  ...  . 
2  torn,  in  4  pt.  Avignon,  ote)  Paris,  1751, 12«». 
ft. 

Tom«;  II.  Partic  II.,  pp.  22S-S12.  eonuias  a  "  Ll^te 
(les  prinoipsux  auteurs,  qui  ont  trait/'  dc*  esprits,  d6- 
moo«.  iippariiitiOii,  soiigCif,  magle  &  spectrei." 

•KWiT.  Simon,  Krusi  (Ilfinr.).  Aoltero  nnd 
ii'iicre  (ic-.  ■hi(l)t«'  ik-^  (^Jhnibons  an  das  Ilcr- 
"inraj^eii  I'iiuT  (irir^toi  wilt  in  dio  un.srin<?;  in 
l{^•zit;lll^l^  an  oiia*  Foitilauer  dt*r  S«'«.'k>  \v.u'\\ 
dcMu  T(Mle,  an  Kn;,"!.  .Mitteli^iistir.dc-spei^ter, 
VorUtti-n  un<l  Tcuffl.  Iio;4c)nil<'i>«  uih  den 
.Meiniingon  nirht-c'hriwtlicher  Volkor  ^ezo^ren. 
•J"-  .\un.     Hcilbronn,  (I«i03,)  1834,  8".  pj..  olO. 

4<'.t>S.  BretacUuelder,  Kurl  (Jottlicl).  Sco 
Im>  Si/.-'fm'itiy'hc.  y.utwiclf'hin'i,  cto.  4<'  .Vtifl  , 
pp.  4S1,  4S2,  and  pp.  832,  S3;i. '  O.ujp.  No.  O.V'. 

4669.  Grttsse,  Jnh.  GwrR  ThtfMjor.  Biblio 
tht'caiii.i^iiai't  piKHimatica  oth-r  wisHrnncliaft- 
Ht'h  geordncto  l{il»lit»>;ra|>hic  diT  wiclitifjHti-n 
ill  d(i.H  Oebit't  dof*  Zanhor-  Wander-  Geister- 
und  sonstinen  Aberplanbens  vorziiRlich  iilterer 
Zelt  oinHchla'^eiideii  Werko.  . . .  Leipzig,  1843, 
So.  pp.  iv..  17').     //. 

Sec  up.  h|-!m;  150.  ••  Von  den  Geisttrn  unil  Erschei- 
Duu^pn  dcrsfllicn." 

4070.  Splccr,  llefiry.  Pi;^htH  and  Sonndsrthe 
Mynterv  <if  tlie  l)!iy:  romprising  an  entiro 
History  of  tljt-  .Vnuriraii  " Hi>irit"  Manife.sta- 
tions.  . . .  London,  1S5JJ,  large  ll'".  pp.  vii.,  4S0. 
BA. 

4671.  ApocatasfaslH  (The);  or  Progress 
backwiirdr'.  \  New  "Trad  for  the  Tinier." 
Bv    the    Author.    ...      Burlington,    ntauncrj 

d>i, /,,;■;..  !H54,  S".  pp.  203.    ba. 

Illii-.tt:i;iiin  the  nuciPDt  counlerpnrt*  of  modern 
"Spiriiuiilinm." 

4^'>7_'  C'apron,  Kliab  \V,  Motlern  Spirit u;»l- 
istii :  il-i  Facts  and  KanaticiHnis.  its  (-onsirtten- 
.•i«s  and  Contradiction.'*,  witlj  an  Api)cndix. 
!;.-toii.  isr».'),  12".  pp.  438.     If. 

4670.  Fl^fulcr,   Louis.     Ilistoire  du  morvoil- 

866 


lenx  dans  les  temps  modem«j(.    1>  4d. 
Paris,  (1850-60),  1860-61, 18».     H. 
Tome  IV.  trraU  of  "Lea  Tahlea 
M6dlans  ct  les  Ksprics." 


4tas. 


4674.  S^redcnborg,  Eman.    1758.    See  So. 

3372. 

4675.  Jnni^9  eallrd  Stllltng,  Joh.  Hanr. 
Tfaeorie  derOeisterknnde  in  einer  ir*lnr-,  T«r- 
nunft-  vnd  bihelmils^i^n  BeantwcH-tanc  dtr 
Frage:  was  von  Ahnungen,  Gesichten  nnd 
GeisterenK^einangen  geglaubt  und  nicht  g(>- 
glaubt  werden  niiis^e.  -Niirnberg,  IfiOdi,  ^*- 
pp.  380. 

Also  in   lii-  1*'cr'\r    StTtiurnrt.   IMl.    }C,    Ed.    V7. 
(H.}     All   Enyii*h  ti  fttiMl.ition,  *' ThiHirj  of  FoeoBia 
tolozv."  l^oud-n    l^.;4,  r«> ;  Anier.  edition,  bjr  Georja 
BuAb,  Xcw  York.  Isal,  Ijo.     H. 

4670.  Meyer,  .b.h.  Frie<ir.  T'on.  ITade^,  Kin 
Beytr.ig  zur  Th«Mrie  tier  (Jei.-^tei  kiinde.  N*»b*t 
Anhangen:  ufTentlioho  Verbandlnntren  iiber 
i^uedenborg  nnd  J^tiliing,  ein  Beyspid  de* 
AhnungsverniiigeiiM  und  einen  Brief  desjiing- 
ern  I'linius.     FraiiUfui  t  a.  M.,  ISIO,  8».    ^gr. 

4G77.  Kerner,  (.\ndr.)  Justinn.««.  Die  Seherin 
von  I'revorst.  Krotfnnngen  i.ber  da*  inner© 
Leben  des  Men^rhen  nnd  i.btT  dart  Ilereinragen 
einer  Geisterwelt  in  die  nnsere.  4«  vemiehrte 
und  verl>esserte  Anfl.  Mit  8  Steindrncktafeln. 
Stuttgart  und  Ttibingen,  (1829,  32.  38,)  1S46. 
80.     (S,''}  .*h.) 

An  Eiigti'^k  tnin«laiion,  by  Mrn.  Crriwo,  Loodoo. 
1M5,  8';  itpriuiH.  New  York.  18l5,  b". 

4678.  Stilling,  W.  D:ls  gehcimnissvolle  Jen- 
HoitH.  oder  der  Znsarnnienhang  der  Seele  mil 
der  Geisterwclt.  Bewie«*en  durch  einer  SAUim- 
lung  Kusscrst  nierkwQrdiger,  In'slaubigter 
GeiMtererscheinungen,  Ahnungen  undTiiuiuf, 
sehr  interessjintor  Beispiele  des  Kern^ohea*, 
des  zweiten  Gesichts  und  des  Magnoii^mu*. 
2»  Anfl     Schwab.  Hall,  1K39.  K:     (2i)*  ^h. 

The  first  edilion  wn«  puhlUbcd  at  L'ldwijfshirt  ta 
1834,  with  thetidt; :— "  DcrZuaimurnban^dfrSiscla 
mil  drr  Oei*tor»*eli.'   etc. 

4679.  Oberlin,  J«dj.  Friedr.  Beriohtf  einfs 
Vi^ioniirH  i.ber  den  Zustnnd  der  Se*>leu  nach 
deniTode.  Au-^dcm  Naclilajuio  Johann  Fried- 
rich  Oberlin's  ...  mitgetheilt  von  Dr.  G.  II.  v. 
Schnbert  ...     .     I^jipxig,  1H37,  S».  pp.  vi.,  106. 

Also  appended  to  Schubert's  I'ilyiftoin  dM  Trmmttk 
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■eue  Aufl..  1H37.  »,  and  S"  AafL.  1840,  »>.  (JET.)  Ba- 
%iew«<l  bv  Biiiiler  io  the  Jakrh.  /.  wUt.  Kritik  for 
lUrcb.  1838.  coll.  449-459.  457-403.     H. 

4680.  TomnSf  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Remarkable  Discloeares  of  a 
Lady,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
1841,  8».    BL. 

4081.  [Neale,  John  Mason].  The  Unseen 
World :  Comnmnlcations  witn  it,  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London.  1M7,  8*?    3«.  Qd. 

4682.  Cronre,  Mm.  Catherine  (Stevens). 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
1H48,  «m.  80.  — 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1849;  reprinted. 
New  York,  1860,  IS. 

4683.  Cahagnet)  L.  A.  Magn6tisme.  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  mture  d4voii6s,  od  Texistenco,  la 
forme,  les  occupations  de  Time  apr^s  sa  sepa- 
ration du  corps  sont  prouv^es  par  plosieurs 
ann4efl  d>xi>6rience8,  au  moyen  de  hnit  som- 
nambules  extatiques  qui  ont  eo  quatre-vingts 
perceptions  de  trente-«iix  personnes  de  diverses 
conditions  d6c6d6efl  It  difr6rentes  6poqncs;  ... 
preuves  irrfecusables  de  ieur  existoiico  an 
monde  spiritael.  ?■  tirage.  3  tom.  Paris, 
(1M8-)  IHflO,  1H-. 

An  GaglUh  tranaUtlon,  entitled  "  The  Celeittal 
Telegraph."  etc.,  Londoo  1850,  13<*;  repriotcd  al'New 
York,  i  vol.  iu  ooe.  IMl,  It".    H. 

4684.  DaTis,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modern  Mysteries.  . . .  Now  York,  1851, 8o. 
pp.  170.    //. 

4685.  [Samson,  GeorKo  Whftefleld].  '*To 
Daimonion,"  or  the  Spintnol  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfleld.  Boston,  1852,  18*.  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  new  edition,  enlaifed.  wm»  pabliahed  noder  tb<| 
anthor*)!  name  with  the  rollowinjr  title:— "  Hpl ritual- 
ism tented;  or.  the  Feet*  of  it*  History  claniSed,  and 
their  Caiiw  ia  Naturu  verlfled  from  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Ttfittimonieji ...   ."   Bo«toa,  IMO.  18".  (ip.  185.  J7. 

4686.  Bcechery  Charles.  A  Review  of  the 
"Spiritual  .Manifestations."  ...  New  York, 
1853,  i2».  pp.  75.    //. 

Aaeribet  them  to  Satanie  agency. 

4686*.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  RIelh* 
mond,  B.  W.  ...  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Philosophy  of  .\ncient  and  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism. . . .  New  York,  185S,  8*.  pp.  ix.,  388. 
H. 

Flrat  publlahed  in  the  SpirittuU  TtUgraph. 

4686^.  Pa{|^e,  Charles  Orafton.  Psychomancy. 
toirit-RappitiKs  and  Table-Tippiugs  exposed. 
New  York,  1S53, 12<>.  pp.  06.    H. 

4687.  Rofl^ers,  Edward  Ooit.  Philosophy  of 
Mysteri«m;i  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  >*  Spiritual  Manifestations."  . . . 
Boston,  1858, 120.  pp.  336.    BA. 

4688. A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain ;  b<m)g  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
Charles  Brccher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  "  Spi- 
ritual Manifestations."  . . .  Boston,  1853, 12o. 
pp.  64.    BA. 

4689.  Tattle,  Hndson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
World ;  or.  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1856  fcop.  1853],  1>.  pp.  143.    B. 

4689*.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron.  . . .    The  Tele- 

rph  Papers.     Kklited  by  8.  B.  BritUn.    Vol. 
I   The  Spiritual  Telegraph.    New  Seriesi. 
Vol.  II.- VIII.    8  vol.     New-York,  185^-55, 

ia».  n. 

A  Mieetion  of  paper*  from  the  jMriCiMl  TiUgrapk, 
aweeklr  newiipflper  published  In  Ifew  York. 

460O.  Edmonds,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
George  T.  Spiritualism.  ...  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Nathnniel  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  8. 
fleaator, and Qovcrnor of Wltoonan.  ...  [VoL 


1.1  10th  Ed.  I  Volume  n.  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
New  York,  1854-55,  So.  pp.  505,  542.    H. 

4691.  Oaspartn,  Agcnor(f.tiennoX^>/ntde. 
Des  tables  tournantes,  du  surnaturol  en  g6n6- 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854,  lb*. 

4692.  Science  vs.  Modern  Spiritualism.  —  A 

Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  D.D.  2  vol.  New  York,  1857, 12». 
BA. 

469>.  Orldley,  Josiah  A.  Astounding  Facts 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Oridioy  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 12o.  pp.  287.    //. 

4693.  Malian,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exposed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  .  IV.  Clair, 
voyant  Revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
. . .    Boston,  1855, 12<>.  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

4694.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigation of  the  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Christians.  . . .  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  1855],  8».  pp.  460  +.    H. 

4695.  Ramsey,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  . . . 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
r2d  EdJ    Rochester,  N.Y.,  (1856,)  1857,  l>.pp. 

4696.  Revue  spiritualiste  ...    Publi6  par  Z. 

Pi6rart  ...    .    Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.    8».    10 Jr. 

ptr  annum. 

There  is  alao  a  Jtenie  tpirlt$  publUhed  bj  Allsa 
Kardee.  Paris,  185S,  et  aeqq.,  9>. 

4697.  [Zaalbcrfif,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfclUkheid 
van  den  menscfa  natuurkundig  wijsgeerig  be- 
wesen  op  grond  van  het  maffuetismus  in  ver- 
band  met  biologic,  tafeldans,  itlopgeesten,  ens. 
...    .    's  Ilage,  1858,  80.  pp.  84. 

4697*.  Hornnnfif,  D.  Die  neuesten  Manifesta- 
tionen  aus  der  Geisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin.  1859, 
8o.  pp.  xii..  ISO,  and2platfs. 

A  aeeoad  edition,  with  the  title,  H»muU  apirUmMt' 
tt»eA«  JUittluaungen.  Berlin,  1882,  8".  pp.  xiv.,  S46. 

4698.  Slemellnlc, .  Geest-openbaringen, 

etc.    1859.    See  No.  1238. 

4699.  Kardee,  Allan,  purudon.  Qu'»it-ce  que 
le  spiritismo?  ...  Saint^ermain  en  Laye, 
18511, 18*.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophie  spiritualiste.  — Le  livrs 

des  esprits,  contenant  lee  principcs  de  la  dtio- 
trine  spirite  sur  Timmortalite  do  Time,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  les 
hommes  ...  .  2*  6d.,  entiftroment  refondue 
...  .  Paris,  1800,  180.  pp.  xlviil.,  474.— 8>  ed.. 
ibid.  1862, 18». 

4701.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  ^e  Greet 
Harmonia:  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 
govern  Matter.  Vol.  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 

York,  IMIO,  12». 

Part  in.,  pp.  281-120.  treat*  of  "  the  Orlrln  of  Lifh, 
and  the  Law  of  Immoruiitr."  This  ia  fallewed,  p^ 
411-4-18.  bj  "A  Voice  from  the  Snirit-I.a»d,"  parp«ri> 
Ing  to  be  a  oomniimieatlon  to  Mr.  I>a\i4  from  Jamea 
Virtnr  Wllann.  "  who  haa  resided  aome  ten  jears  Is 
the  vpirltland." 

4702.  oWen,  Robert  Dale.  FootlUls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia.  1860, 12>.  pp. 
628.  — From  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  th^  Aatbor. 
LoDdoD,  1860, 1>.  pp.  392.    BA. 
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A  c'lrVwii  roHcct'on  of  Bftrratirc*  rf  afp-iriiion*. 
hauut  n;;«.  prvM-a  tiucoia.  mut  the  like,  do  acii.or 
La  dl'i>  act  to  belk-%c  iu  the  rrftltij  (i  "ikcn-ional 
•piriiii  I  iiiiirf.rvucc."  —  Pp.  I7»W.0C  Ircat  of  lUc 
chMigc  a  I  death. 

€703.  Rymer,  G.  8.  Manifcstoxionc  o  rivela- 
sione  ue^h  HpiiUi.    Milanu,  18tt9, 1>.  1  Itru. 

4703>.  Rublo  y  Dlax,  Vicente.  Efltiidioa 
sobrc  1 1  i'V*,cition  do  loa  e:ii>tritu."<,  Ian  revfl.i- 
cloriM  <le1  otro  nioiidu,  las  mesas  };jraturi-ui, 
Io0  trifxMien  y  1j«  {>aIanKanenKi  en  snt  rola- 
cioaw  con  Ian  clencias  do  obsorvaiciuii,  la  liio- 


ftofta.  la  relifdon,  y  c\  profnvso  ■ocW.  . . . 
die,  fS6t,  4*.  pp.  XTi^  1S4. 

47(U.  KardcCy  Allan,  p-fud^'v.  Spirit! 
experinient&I.  Le  livre  d«a(  ni«(ltanis,  uu Gnide 
dc4  mMianis  K  des  ovticateurA  ...  pour  faire 
suiti'  au  Llrre  de«  esprits.  ...  *>  e*l..  rrme  et 
corri^^e  avec  le  conctwrs  des  estpritj*  ...  . 
Paris,  1851,  IS*,  pp.  riii.,  510.  — 0*  ed.  »M. 
1SC2,  1»». 

4705. Lo  epiritiflinc  k  si  pln««  Flmple  ex- 
pression ...    .    Pari',  1fMI2,  I'  •.  p»».  .TC 
A  Pwrtmgmmit  trauaUtioo,  P&rU,  \AjZ,  19*. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


Note.—  For  tho  bibliography  of  tho  •nbjsri.  sec particalarly  G.  R.  Boohmer'i  Dihlioth  Scrip*.  U»*t.  JVofc, 
Plars  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  93-103,  Lips.  irSJ,  S°  (•'/-)•  "Iicrc  will  be  fonnd  tho  titles  of  tome  work?,  mostly  ae^ 
4emio  di^ncrt&tions,  not  ineladed  in  tlis  present  catalogue.  Seo  also  Ilerrich's  Syilogr,  etc.,  recorded  abora. 
No.  551,  and  \V.  Gngclmann's  BtbVtolhnm  IJijiti/riro-Xaluralii',  Bd.  L,  Leipzig.  1S4J,  S*,  with  the  Stippl0' 
it-Iiand  by  Cams  and  Cngelmann,  iu  2  parts,  ibid.  1861,  8°.     U, 


4706.  Query  Joan  Antoino.  Ilisto're  critique 
do  raiiie  df.H  l»eteM,  cuntcnant  Iu«  Kciitiiiu':i  i 
des  pliilusopiied  ancicns.  it  ct*ux  dc^  imxIi^nLM 
■ur  cctte  uiatiC^re.  ...     2  torn.     Anistcrclani. 

me.  "    //. 

"  Coniiiilatit'ii  <ndigc<tt(*.  RinBcrltlniie  nl  bi't."  —  C. 
D—t,  ill  llocfcr'a  A'ouv.  CUtyr.  gialralt. 

8<'e.  fiirtljcr.  No  779.  KUuge  j  —  47"'*, 
Bayle  $  —  4v'  4  \  Flonrcus  j  —  .8lo,  Hen- 
singer) — IP/J2,  Morris.  » 


<707.  PlatarclinB,  fl.  a.d.  90.  7crre:Uria-no 
an  uqn  itilia  AniniiUiaBtnt  callidiara?  —  liiuta 
Aninialia  Katione  uti.  Gr.  and  fyut.  {Oj*cr  •, 
etl.  XyhuKl.,  Lut.  Par.  IC21,  fjl.,  II.  0.JJ-JD2.) 

H. 

An  Fnrilvh  tr.iiiBlat'on  In  hN '■  Mor.tli,  (raii!»laU.-d 
. . .  l>v  M-vciul  llaiidi.-  Vol.  V.     U. 

47'"!^.  Porf'lra,.Iorp;i' (Ionic/.  Aiif  'iiinni  M:ir- 
garil.i.     U',.A,     .*^t'o  No.  &'J1. 

470'J.  FrelJng,  .loh.  Do  Ori-iiio  ct  \atur.-\ 
Anima.uiu  m  iliutis.     Knincuf.  IGj3,  ■ '^.     . 

4710.    ,\r»vfp    ScctjT    Sennorto-ruraci'lsir ". 

...  |}('ii>  tii>  it  sulidii  Kt'futatio.     Aiii>t.  KiiJT, 
8». 

4711.  Semiert,  Diiniol.  DeOri-iiH-ct  Xiituni 
Aniiiiiii  mil  in  Urnti-',  S«;nteMti;L'  <  i  ii  i?«s.  TIm-o- 
lo^oruiii  in  ;ili(|u<'t  (icinninia^  Ac  iil<'iiiii<.  (|ui- 
bns  Hininl  Ilanicl  ScniioitnH  alriiiiiiu"  l.lis- 
plicnda*  Ifc  llaMcHeos  a  D.  Joanm'  I- 1  i-it;ij;.(» 
ipsi  iiitiiitalaiilisolvitnr.  Fnincofin  ti,  KKIS^S". 

(l.'J  h\\.) 

^U>^  in  lii-  Optra.  Pai.  I&41,  fol.,  I.  1-3-S.  (//.)  Sco 
Briyli'  <  IHit..  ..ri.  S<nntrtut. 

471-.  C^iaiief,  I'icru'.  ('onHitlcrnti  'iis  sur  la 
8ii;-'t-iH   <lr  <  Iriimn      Paris   KVJJJ,  ■  ". 

Mail. 1  lis.  III  <i|i]>o»itloi»  to  Ch;n  roii.  tlmt  lirutcs  do 
noi roartcm. 

4713.  l)e  rinstinct  et  do  lacon'iois-anrt'ilo^ 

animiiix  ...     .     La  Roclu'lli'.  1040.    '•      HM. 

Dcfriiiliin:  |i|<  fi)inicr  work  iig.iiii-i  'he  i  i  iii  i*i',i-( 
of  M  (■  'rill  lie  hi  Chatiiliit!  in  til-i  Lt^  charact  res 
des  I'U  tiiotts. 

4714.  CnreuH    cle    la   Chnnibre,   M;uin 
Traiio  i!"  1  m  ;>iinoissanro(lfj  aiiim  iiin,i  u  font 
CM  'jui  II  t'->tc'  diet  ponr  ft  cnntrc  li-  lais.nru-- 
niciif    fl''-;  Ix'-tc-*  est  exnniino.     Paris,  (ir4'i?) 
1G4S,  ■•".  —  T  I'!.  l(r-2.  4«. 

S.-M  •■  f.-,  jVoKv.  Biiigr  g  n'rtile.  X.WllI.  O.J.  —  A 
Gcrmmi  lia  iliilon    Loiugo,  1751,  b". 

47ir>.    .\    Discunrso    of    tlio    KriowU-tl;:;    of 

I'.c.ist  .    ii.iii--lal('(l  into  Kn};U^;ll  by  a  rerson  uf 
Quality.     L  .mlju,  1067,  80. 
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4710.  Rorarlu»9  Ilicronymns.  ...  QrodAnl- 
nialia  Urvta  8Hf|>«:  Katiuuo  vtjintvr  niel.vd  Ho- 
niine  Libri  dvo — Qvok  recensvit  Dis^rrtatione 
]iistorico-phiI<i8opLica  de  Aninia  Iti  vtotTm  Ad- 
nutationibvftqve  arxit  Ucorg.  Ileinr.  IUIiotIts 
...  .  Helnistndii.  U-JR.  M.  pp.  f2.)  f.  A. 
Original  edition.  P.ir.  dCIJ?)  1C<G.>«.  1  p.  156.  iSL) 
Other  cd«..  Aiust.  \&A,  \%^i.  IGU.  1:.^  i.Bl  \79l.  t*. 

4717.  Schooclc,  Mait.  Di:>a«>itat((in(>s  XI.de 
Anima  Uelluarum.    Groningir,  IG^  4*.*  (31 

8ll.) 

In  opposition  to  Dc«cartes. 

4718.  Pardle»y  Ignacc  Onston.  Diitconrs  de  U 
conuoiiMauce  de:*  bcrti^s.  l*aris,  1672«  1-*.  pp. 
2:17  -I-.  — •-.•6d.,  ifciw.  K78,  l.«.  pp.  270.  /'.— 
Also  Ia  Ilaye,  100  •.  1715.  t«. 

"  C'c«l  dc  tout  lc«  nu«  r:.gcs  do  Pjnlics  reliil  q«>1  tl 
Ic?  pluii  dc  bniitlo-s  de  s."\  iiuMicaiK  n.'  —  Biosr.  L'nii, 
Ito.'poMii  Dc<«:irtc*.  Au  Iti,Uan  inin>U.U«.u.  Vcn*- 
tia.  Itac.  1721.  IS". 

4719.  IV lilts,  Tlioni.-w.     De  Anima  Brutnnim, 

qnir  Iliiniinis  vitali.s  ft  s»>ii>itlva  t-st  l.XtTci- 
tati<>ncr4  dua*.  ...  Oxonii.  c^/jci  L<in<iini.  !f»72» 
4''.  —  Also  Atnst.  lC7t.  1-".  pp.  lil^  and  Gene?. 
I(i7«»,  4«. 

47 Ji'.  Dreclisler,  Joh.  Oabr.  Di.-'sorfatii' hi»- 
t'Uico-phyj^iiM  «I»'  .'-'i'rniont'  llrntoinin.  \  i  (fp. 
Polyr.  .Miclf  rvciliti'nl'ru^li.]  Lip«in*,  I67J,  *• 
(4  kIi.^  — Also  Kif  .<!.  17(  <-..  40. 

A  German  tiau-luiou.  DcxmKu.  170.'.  S*'. 

4721.  Le  Grand,  Ant.  Ci.-.sirt.«ti..  ilo  Cironti* 
.'^i'n>u.s  et  Conniti;  nin  jn  Hrntis.  Liij;!.  lUt 
(Londini?)  1675,  ^•'-  pp.  10'.>. —  Also  NoriK-rg. 
1071>.  ^". 

A'l  Engli-h  \pr«|.>ii.bT  R.  nionio,  Jn  hi.i  •r!D*!s'l'« 
of  Ij  •  (Jriii  I  «  P,.i'o  ophy.  Loud.  IG.4,  lol.  ;  t^vttX, 
Doi  t.  1C99.  8«.  ^ 

4722.  Croclus,  .loh.  Ilenr.  ri8pntatio  pliilo- 
sopbioa  (le   Aninia  Dt  utoi  nni.     Lronia.  iGtft* 

4^ 

Maintains  t!iat  the  souls  of  l.rute<  ore  imnnrtal. 

172.".  CyprlanuM,  .loh.  De  Fensu  et  Cojml- 
tioiii- in  iJiutis.    [ /«v/tj>.  Pirsch.J    Lipoiir,  I67ft» 

4".  pp.  27. 

in  ("I'lKi-itloa  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  [Dllly,  or  d^lly,  Antoinol.  De  Vkmt 
des  Ite.-ites.  oCi.  upie.s  iiVi»ir  deniontrt^  la  i«pirt- 
tnalite  de  rjlnie  do  rhonnne.  Ton  expliqne  jiar 
la  senle  machine  les  nrtiont*  les  pln>*  furpre- 
nantes  des  animnnx.  Pjir  A.  D***.  Lton, 
1670.  1  >.  —  Tl'^fl.  K  SO.  1  •>. 

Al-o  with  theiiilf  —  '  Tmltt^  rt<«l  ftmocl  U  Cfirnolt- 
Hi\nce  dcs  b^tCR,"  etc.  La  Have,  1680,  and  Anist.  191. 
1-2". 

472').  Hennlg^ka,  .Toh.  Friedr.  Dc  Ratioos 
Bruturum.    Lipsiae,  167$»  4°.     (2^  m.) 
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4I2B.  Gnlllemtitoty  Jonn.  De  Principils 
Reriiiii  Corp'.fieciiiini,  et  de  Cognitione  Bruto- 
nitD.    Pnri:iiiH,  167tf,  12*.    BM. 

4727.  Darmansoiiy  Joan.  La  beste  trans- 
fiM'niue  VII  mitchinu  ...    .    Parisi.  1684*  I'i**. 

8««  Biiyle  in  ihc  NowM—d*  laR'p.de*  1st,  for 
March.  It.tM,  Art.  t,  or  <Sueru,  I.  T-10.    H. 

4728.  Sohmid,  .loh.,  164^-1731.  Po  Brutis 
Iloiuinum  Doctoribns.  Lipaiae,  IttM,  4*.  (3 
■h.) 

4729.  Mayer,  Job.  Priedr.  De  Peccatis  ot 
PoeiiiM  Urutorum.    Witteb.  1686,  4*. 

4730.  Paach,  Oeorg.  De  Brutorum  Sensu 
atqtie  Cognitione.  [S^ip.  Stulterfobt.J  Witeb. 
1686,40.    (4  8b.) 

4731.  Falclc,  Nathanael.  DIsputatio  de  Dis- 
cvrau  Urutoriiiu.    Witteb.  16n,  i*.  (2  sb.) 

4782.  Schmidt,  Job.  Andr.  Cbrysippen  Brn- 
toruui  Logica.    Jeuse,  1689, 4fi.  (3  sb.;    BL. 

4733.  Daulel,  (labriol.  Voyage  dn  monde  de 
DvscartiM.     Paris,  1690, 12<>. 

4731. Nouvelli's  difflcultez  propois6c<i  par  un 

p6rip;it6ticieii  h  Tantour  du  Voy(^;c  du  mondu 
de  I)e<<cnrtci,  tunchant  la  connois.S'ince  den 
bestes.  avec  la  refutation  ilo  deux  defunAC«  du 
Byntduiti  geuural  de  Deacartea.    Parid,  1693, 

S'^e  JiurH€d  de»  Spman*  Tnr  Aag.  IT,  1C39,  pp.  272- 
97,  {to  ed.  —  \  lu-w  (diiioii  of  tbit  work  united  w'.ili 
the  prvcfding  »**  published,  under  the  title  "Vojn^o 
du  luoiide  du  Dt5'«rn<'iu.4."  in  S  rnl.,  Pnri'<.  ITOI.  1703, 
ir :  nlun  Aufl.  1715,  li.ti.  I.a  Hajp,  17J9.  nnd  Lon  I. 
1711,  IT.tn  12^.  C'inip.  Journ  de*  S(r«  aiu  rn-  M  nvh 
C,  I7'>i'.  Thi-t  b:is  b(!Ou  trau»iatod  iuto  Latin,  BngU-ih, 
nud  ludian. 

4736.  Masulca, .    For  two  letters  by  bim 

In  oi>])o-(;ti<>n  to  tbe  Nnuvellrx  difUculfs,  kco 
Jourmil  (lr$  Sfivjtns  fur  Dec.  14  and  22, 1593. 

478P.  Schmidt,  Job.  Andr.  De  Oconiotri.i 
Brutorum.  I /^^^p.Seb. Levin  Bugnus.J  Jcnuo, 
1690, 4».    (iRh.)    BL. 

4737.  Schradcr,  Frivdr.  OratiodoSimnlacri!) 
Virtntntn  i:i  Brutis  Animantlbus.  Ilolmst. 
1691,  4».    (2»b) 

478R.  Bayle,  Pierre.  Dictionnairc  biatorinue 
ct  criti(iuo  ...  .  2  vol.  Kottordant,  1697, 
fol.  —  DoHt  e»lH.,  4  vol.  Amst.  174J,  fol..  and  10 
Tol.  I»i4i  i«,  18-2.'-24.  Fo. 

For  ranch  cnrinnn  m  ittcr  relalloc  to  the  nature  nnd 
doxdiiv  of  il-e  doiil' Of' brute*.  m^Mho  ariiclcii  Ptreira, 
Jtoror  t/.<(,  Senn  rfM*.  a-:d  BuridoH,  or  il.o  Alilt^  do 
Ma.sy  k  Anal>i*6  rnmonnie  da  Bajfta.  VIII.  1-Ul. 

4730.  Uleler,  Oerburd.  Lof^ica  Brutorum. 
[DiKs.  7i'«>7>.  SUbl.j  Ilamburgi,  1697,  4».  (SJ 
•h.) 

4740.  Waldschmid,  Wilb.  Dulderich.  Din- 
■ertati.i  de  Imaginatione  Uoniinnm  ct  Bru- 
torum.    [B^^p.  Oberius.]    Kil.   1701,  4».    (4 

•h.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Job.  Friedemann.    Disser- 

tatio  <ii>  Brutorum  Hcligione.  [Bup.  Weyhis.] 
Hal.  1702,  4«.    (3  sh.) 

4742.  DIeterlcl,  Job.  Gottlob.  DissertotJode 
Aniiiiii  nnitoruui.     Vlteb.  1704,  4«.    (2  sh.) 

4743.  r  Albertl,  Micbael].  Nova  Paradoxa,  das 
ist,  VirlianUlnng  von  der  Seele  des  Menschcii, 
der  Tbiero  uud  der  Pflanzen.    Ilalle,  1707, 

Alw  in  bt<i  Med.  ti.  nu.  SeMrlften.  Halle,  1721.  ff*. 

4744.  Sbaragll,  Giov.  Gbx)buno.  (Lat.  Job. 
Ilieroii.)  ^.ii'.elucbia  sivo  de  Anima  sennitiva 
Brutorum,  demonstrata  contra  Cartesium 
...    .    Bononia?,  1710, 4fl.  •—  Ibid.  1716,  4». 

4745.  Thomas,  Jenkin.  Tractatvs  philoso- 
pbicoapolugeticvs,  de  Anima  Brvtorvm,  qua 
aaseritur,  csim  non  esse  materialem,  contra 
Cartcfiianam  imprimia  k  vnlgarem  quoque 
Tbeologorum   atque  Philotopboruin   Opinio- 


ncm fAltorf.]  lAUrinJ.  W.  KohUaH^  Uneiv. 

Typogr.,  I7l8,  8o.  pp.  (8),  104.    U. 

4746.  GImma,  Giaclnto.  Dissertationea  Ac»> 
demicaede  iiominibuset  Animalibuafabuloais, 
et  de  Brutorum  Anima  et  Vita.  2  vol.  Nea- 
poli,  1714, 4». 

MaiuiaiuA  the  immortilUjr  of  tbe  souls  of  brotaa. 

4747.  liCtter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutes:  wherein  is  shewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  tbe  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  tbe  Country  to  hia 
Friend.    London,  1721,  8*.  pp.  90. 

474S.  Henkannson,  Job.,  and  Alstrin, 

Erik.  Disaertatio  I.,  11.,  de  Peccatis  et  Poenia 
Brutorum.    Upsal.  17211-25,  8*. 

4749.  Thorvrdste,  Job.  J.  De  Anima  Beeti- 
arum.  [Be*p.  Keinb.  Liebmann.J  Aboae, 
1725,  8«.    (21  ah.) 

4750.  Hermannson,  Job.  Dlaaertatio  de 
Virtutum  in  Bestiis  bimulacrja.  {Retp.  Ue- 
denbcrg.]    Upsal.  1728,  £•. 

4751.  [Boolller,  David  Fenaud].  Eaaai  pbl- 
loAopliiquc  surl'ime  dtdi  betes:  o&  I^n  trouve 
diverses  reflexions  snr  la  nature  de  la  liberty, 
sur  celle  de  nos  scnsat^ns,  snr  Tunion  de 
r&ino  et  dn  corps,  snr  rinimortnllt6  de  T&me. 
2>ud.  revue  et  augraentec,  k  liupielleon  a  Joint 
nn  Traite  des  vrais  principcs  qui  servent  de 
f  mdement  4  la  certitnde  morale.  ...  2  tom. 
AuiHterdani.  ^1728,)  1737. 12«>.    H. 

Sec  Jovrnal  dea  5-arafu  for  Anp.  17*29.  pP-  4(^-493. 
and  for  llaj  and  June.  1737.  pp.  259-67,  3«i-S&,  4io 
cd. 

475'2.  Morfonace  (or  Blorfbuage  1)  de 
Beaumont,  .  Apitlog.o  dos  bestes,  ou 
lours  connoiMsances,  et  raisonneqiens,  prouvea 
contre  le  systSme  dos  pbilosophoii  (>irtvsiena 
...  .  Onvrage  cii  vers.  . . .  Paris,  1732,  8*. 
pp.inO.  — iW.  IT.'JP.  K*. 

Curlnn".  See  Journal  dea  S;aitan$  for  Not.  17SS, 
pp.  C89-(98. 

47o3.  f Macy, ,  tU  Abbt]  ?    Traitd  de  PAme 

des  iMtfii,  avec  des  refluxions  pliysiquetf  et 
morales,  par  M.  I'abb6  M***.  Paris,  1737, 
1>.  pp.  267. 

It  la  Mid  that  the  celebrated  P.  Ninole  «a«  tbe 
real  antbor  of  this  work,  nmi  Uicv  linlo  more  than 
the  frlltor,  .St-c  Qn^rard.  who  wrllo.-*  *•  Mioj;"  Bflb- 
mcr  and  Herrich  lisno  "  Xlachr."  nn'l  TrintnH.  FVwy- 
dcnker  Lexicon,  p.  11&.  note.  "  Maelit. '  Under  "  Mar- 
ry, I'Mbb*  PruuyolA-M:irie  de."Qu£raid  glxe*  the  Ibl* 
lowing  tit'o:  —  "  De  I'dnic  de^i  b>tes,  n\ea  den  reflex- 
iitnii  ph,r<'lqi>et  rt  luorulei.    1737,  In-  12  " 

4754.  [Bon{|^eant,  Guillaumu  Ilyacintbej. 
Amusement  philo^ibiquo  snr  Ic  hingage  dea 
bestes.    Paris,  1739,  12«>.  i>p.  157  +.     F. 

4755. T!iesame.  NonvelIe6dttionaugment£e 

d'un  avertia'^ement,  d'un  discouri*  preliminaire, 
d'une  critiqne  avec  des  note.«,  ut  de  la  retrac- 
tation de  Pauteur.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12*.  pp. 
xlviii.,  134,50  (.the  Xcttre  of  Aubert  de  la  Chea- 
uaye). 

4750. Vieitame.  Nouvelle6<iition  augments© 

d*une  notice  sur  la  vie  et  Ic.'^  ccrits  de  I'autcor 
...    .    P6kin  [Paris!,  17S2,  li*". 

Often  reprinted.  Tren»iiUtfd  Into  BngHUh  (1710), 
German,  and  Italian.  The  Look,  niaiutuiniog  (ia 
■port)  lb  It  the  aouli  of  bmtoA  uro  imp'itoncd  durUa, 
«a4  burnt  bjr  the  hnndu  of  ihc  cnnmiou  executioner 
at  Paria.  See,  further,  Raclcor.  BiU.  dm  lerioaln* 
de  la  Comji.  de  J'eue.  I.  IIH,  Pauiuni.  Diet,  de  phf- 
tique,  9e  M..  Niukr.  17(0,  8^,  (.  S84-391.  and  Aicfc. 
Brit.  art.  Brttte.  Floureua  calN  the  work  **  un  bndl- 
nage  ingiuieux."  and  nyn:—"  C'e-'t  lo contre  pied  It 

Elu<i  fomel  et  la  critique  l.-i  plna  line  do  ropiaioa  de 
)cacartc8.  Dcacartra  rrfUae  anx  bHea  tnutc<*prit,  et 
le  P.  Bougeant  leur  en  troutv  innt  qn'il  vcut  que  oe 
■oient  lea  dlables  qui  lo  leur  fournitwnt." 

4757.  Anbert  de  la  Cheanaye  de» 
Boll,  Fran<^iis  Aiex.  Lettre  &  Madame  la 
comtesae  D***  pour  servlr  de  supplement  4 
PAmuaoment  pbilosopbiquc  sur  lo  langage  dea 
bostea.  [Paria?  1739?]  12«.  pp.  40  (or  40?}.— 
2*  4d.,  w.  P.  or  9.,  12>.  pp.  62. 
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47S4.  HenntttfifSy   Jiutiu   Christian.    1774. 

See  No.  200. 

4785.  [Hnpely  August  Wilh.].  Anmerkungen, 
etc.    1774.    See  No.  202. 

4786.  Paront)  Carlo.  Anima  dello  bestio  im- 
pngnatA  gpiritualocoi  principj  dellametaftsica, 
e  provata  materiale  con  qu^li  della  fittica.  . . . 
Udine,  1774,  8«.  pp.  254. 

8r«  NuwM  OiorH.  dt'  Let.  in  ItaHa,  Mo4ena.  IX. 
46-62  (B.),  for  a  review,  la  oppoilUou ;  aUo  Gotting. 
AHMeigtn,  1776.  pp.  S34-356.    B. 

4787.  Spa{|^nly  Andrea.  De  Anima  Brutorum 
. . .  secuudiM  Curia  auctus  ...  .  Rome,  (1775,) 
1786,  4».  pp.  viii.,  225. 

4788.  Soldlnl,  Francescb  Maria.  De  Anima 
Brutorum  Commentaria  ...  .  [Florence, 
177«,1  8o.  pp.  256.    B. 

with  cunoos  woodoati,  printed  In  red  and  blae 
colors. 

4789.  AnbTYf  Jean  Bapt.  Th6orie  de  I'&mo 
de^  b4tes,  et  de  celie  qu*on  attribue  It  la  ma^ 
tidre  organis^o.  Nouvelle  4d.  (1780,)  1790, 
12». 

llmlntslns  that  the  sools  of  hratet  are  immortal. 

4790.  IVcsenliett  der  Thierseelen,  in  Briefcn 
und  Ueapriichen.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1780, 8o.  pp. 
64. 

4791.  [Anmenry 1   Analyse  sur  r&modes 

b€te8,  lettrc!}  philosophiqnes.  Amsterdam  et 
Paris,  1781,  8<». 

4792.  Bcrgmanity  Joseph.  Inauguralfrage: 
Wat  die  Thiere  gewiss  nicbt  und  waH  sie  am 
wahrscheinlichsten  seven.    31ainz,  1784,  8<>. 

See  MoAtklp  Bt».  LXXiy.  491,  496. 

4793.  Blldsteln,  Just.  Chr.  von.  De  Anl- 
mabus  Brutorum.  [Rap.  Sam.  Wiselqvist.l 
Lundae,  1784,  4*.  (2^  sh.) 

4794.  Smithy  Laurids.  Tanker  om  Dyrenes 
Natur  ug  Bestemmelse  og  Menneskets  Pligter 
iniod  Dyrene.  KiObenharn,  1789,  8o.  pp.  xxiv., 
184. 

See  AUg.  LU.  ZtU..  1789,  IV.  57S-676.    H. 

479.*).  Ueber  die   N'atur  und   Betitimmnng 

der  Thiere  ...  .  Aug  dem  Dinischen.  Ko> 
pcnhagon,  1790, 8».    f  th, 

4im.  Seii^nitx,  F.  L.  Ueber  Naturtrieb  und 
Denkkruft  der  Thiere.  Leipzig,  1790, 8<».  5 
ffr. 

4797.  Smith,  Laurids.  ForsiJg  til  en  fuld- 
stwndlg  Lferebygning  om  DyrencM  Natur  og 
Bedtemmel^o  og  Menneikets  Pligter  mod 
Dvrenc.  Kitfbenbavn,  1701,  8«.  pp.  480.  — A 
new  ed.,  ibid.  1800,  8<>. 

4798. Versucb  eines  vollstlndigen  Lehrge- 

bliudes  der  Natur  und  Bestimmung  der  Thiere 
und  der  Pflicbten  der  Menschen  gegen  die 
Thiere.  Aus  dem  Diinischen.  Kopenhagen, 
1793,  8«.  pp.  xxxiT.,  283. 

A  SwtdUh  translntion,  abrldfed.  Stockholm,  1799, 
8*.  Tlie  author  niaiutains  the  Imruortalitj  of  the 
lower  animal!.  See  AOgtm.  LU.  UU.,  1792,  I.  334- 
J2«.    H. 

4799.  Darwin,  Erasmus.  Zoonomia;  or,  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  vol.  1794-90,  4»,) 
1801,  80.    H. 

On  Uutinet.  eee  I.  186-»a. 

4800.  Fr^Tille,  A.  F.  J.    Histoire  des  chiens 

c^l^bres  ....    2  vol.    Paris,  1790,  18<».  — 3« 

W.,  augmentoe,  ibid.  1819, 12».    (14  sh.)    3  />. 

An  rtedUm  transIatioD,  9  vol.  Mllano,  1808,  18*; 
J^rrtufUMt,  Parlf,  1845,  18^. 

4801 .  Sdnne  rberflf ,  Jac.,  and  Rossandcr, 

Carl  Pet.  Cogitata  de  Instinctu  Animalinm. 
Lundae,  1797,  4fi.  pp.  24 

4802.  Trlmolt,  Joh.  Oottlleb.  MerkwQrdige 
Beispiele  zur  Kenntniss  der  Seelenkrifte  der 
Thiere     Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1799,  S*.    f  th. 

4803.  'Wens«l,  Oottlir.  Ifluutn.    Die  neueaten 


Beobachtungen  and  Erfahmngen  fiber  -4ie 
Verstandes-  und  KUrperkriifCe  der  Thiere  in 
unterhaltenden  Geschichteu  vorgetragen. 
Wion,  1801,  8».    12^. 

4804.  Blngley,  William.  Animal  Biography 
...  .3  vol.  London,  1802-03, 8«.  4th  ed., 
ibid.  1813;  another  ed..  4  vol.,  ibid.  1829, 12». 

A  German  translatiou,  S  Bdc,  Leipiig,  1804-10,  8*. 
—  See  also  hli  Memoir*  of  BritUk  Quadrupede,  Lend. 
1809.  8». 

4805.  IVenxel,  Gottfr.  Imman.  Der  Staat  der 
Thiere,  oder  LebeuHart,  Bcfichiifligungen, 
KUnste  und  Handwcrke  in  der  Thierwelt.  2» 
Aufl.    Unt  (1804,)  1822,  80.    8  gr. 

4806.  Thleraeelenkunclc,  aufThatsachen 
begrUudet  oder  136  hOchst  morkwurdige 
Anokdoten  von  Thieren.  2  Theile.  Berlin, 
1804-05, 80. 

4807.  Metres,  or  Sieves,  W.  Ob  die  Thiere 
denken?  an  der  Selbstheilung  eines  kranken 
llundes  geprllft.  (Wicdemanu's  Ardav  f. 
Zuol.,  1805,  IV.  il.  175-178.) 

4808.  Orphal,  Wilh.  Christian.  DerPhilosoph 
im  Walde,  oder  freymUthige  Untersuchungen 
fiber  die  SeelenkrMfte  der  sugenannten  ver- 
nunftlosen  Thiere.    HamAurg,  1807,  8*.    1  th. 

Also  with  the  title:  — "Wie  rnQsnen  Thier-  nnd 
Menscben-Seeleorahlgkeiten  verglichen  . . .  werden  T" 
€te. 

4809. Sind  die  Tliiere  bios  sinnliche  Oe- 

schtfpfe,  Oder  sind  sie  auch  mit  Flihigkeiten 
versehen,  die  eine  Seele  bei  ihnen  voraussetzen 
[or  vormuthen?]  lassen?  Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 
\th. 

4810.  Mo^rer,  Arthur.  Some  Speculations  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  (Philon.  Mag.,  1811, 
XXXVIU.  251-254,  350-354,  401-409.)    H. 

4811.  UTakellelcl,  Priscilla.  Instinct  dis- 
played, in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
Facts,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Saga- 
city of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
Loudon,  1811, 12«.  5x.—  Also  Pbilad.  1816. 

4812.  Antolne    de    Satnt-Gervala,   A. 

Lea  animaux  c^ldbres.  Anecdotes  hlstoriques 
sur  des  traits  d'intelligence  . . .  [etc.].  2  vol. 
Parb^  1812, 12«'.  — 2«  6d.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1835, 12». 
5/r. 

4813.  Chlaverlnl,  Luigi.  Essai  d*ane  ana- 
lyse comparative  sur  les  princi))aux  caractdres 
organiques  et  physiologiques  de  rintelligence 
et  de  r instinct.     Paris,  1815,  S".    U/i: 

4814.  Hildebrand,  J.  P.  U.  lets  over  het 
stelsel  van  de  onsterfcl^kheid  der  dieren,  als 
eeu  nindcrpaal  in  het  beoordeelcn  der  grond- 
waarhedon  van  do  christelijko  godsdionst. 
Amsterdam,  1810,  K<>.  fl.  0.40. 

4815.  [Balland,  Engine,  under  the  pseudon. 
of  B.  AllcntJ.  Les  animaux  industrieux, 
ou  description  des  ruses  quMls  mettent  en 
oeuvre  pour  saisir  leur  proie  ou  fuir  leurs  en- 
nemis  . . .  [etc.  1.  10*  6d.  Paris,  (1*  6d.,  1891,) 
1862, 18».  pp.  28iB. 

4816.  Cnvler,  Fr4d6rlc.  Art.  Tnstinct  in  the 
Did.  iU$  gciencei  naturelleM,  XXIII.  528-544, 
Strasbourg,  1822,  8«.    H. 

4817.  VIrey,  Julien  Joseph.  Histoire  dee 
moeurs  et  de  Tinstinct  des  animaux  ...  .  2 
vol.    Paris.  1822,  8o. 

An  Italian  translation.  6  vol.  Paria,  1825,  IS*;  — 
^Mtniek.  S  torn.  Baesa,  1814,  8^. 

4817*.  Cuvter,  Fr6d6ric.  Examen  de  quelquee 
observations  de  M.  Dugald  Stewart,  qui  ten- 
dent  k  d4tniire  Tanalogie  des  phdnomdnes  de 
riustinct,  avec  ceux  de  Thabitude.  (Mimoire* 
du  MuUum  d'Hitt.  nal.,  X.  241-260,  Par.  1823, 
4o.)    H. 

4818.  Freneh,  John  Oliver.  An  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  true  Nature  of  Instinct  and  of 
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the  Mental  Distinction  between  Bruto  Ani- 
mals and  Man;  Introtluctory  to  h  SiTies  of 
EwtayH,  Explanatory  of  the  various  Facultlos 
and  Actions  of  the  Former,  which  have  been 
conslderetl  to  rcBult  from  a  Degree  of  Moral 
Pecllns  and  Intellect.  (Zno'ngical  Jtntrnal, 
1824,  I.  l-3a,15;M74, 346-367;  1825,  H.  71-S3, 

164-182.) 

"  Hold'*  that  tlio  artions  of  the  inferior  animals  are 
produced  ly  eond  iioii  crii  apiriti." 

4819.  Hancock,  Thoniaa.  An  Essiiy  on  In- 
stinct, and  iiM  I'liynicul  and  Moral  Kelation:*. 
...    London,  1824. 

4819*.  Good,  John  Mason.  Tlie  Book  of  Na- 
ture. ...  ;i  vol.  London,  1820,  8«».  — Also  2 
vol..  Philiul.  1820.  f.o.     //. 

Ou  Insliuct,  bcc  Vol.  I.  pp.  S71-412.  Amcr.  edition. 

4820.  Roitasc,  D.  Instinct,  mamrs  et  Napicito 
dosanimaux  ...  .  2«  6d.  Paris,  ( 1 82»,)  1835, 
12*.    (lUh.)    :U  fr. 

All  EuglUh  trauklation,  Kew  York.  18J1.  IM^. 

4821.  BrO'%vn,  (\ipt.  TlioniiW.  Bioprapliical 
SkotcheMand  .\nlhentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  .... 
Edinburgh,  1829,  £•.    8*.  Gd. 

4822. Diograplilcal  Sketches  ...  of  lloracs 

...     .     Edinburgh,  1830,  !?•.    10*.  W. 

4823.  Fl em m Ins,  Carl  Fr.  von.  18S0.  Sec 
No.  2G7. 

4821.  Carcua,  Giacinto.  Pcnsicri  anW  istinto 
tanto  n«*gli  aninmll  cho  uell'  uonio.  1880. 
(Mrm.  d.  R.  Ac.  d.  Scienze  di  Torino^  XXXV. 
ii.  191-2J0.)     //. 

4625.  Herholdt,  Joh.  Daniel.  Physiologisoho 
Bc'trachtungea  ubor  den  Unterschieil  der 
Pflanze,  de4  Thieres  and  des  Menschun  hin- 
Bichtlich  des  Instincts,  des  Siuneii  und  der  In- 
tclllgenz.    Kopenhagon,  18«0,  8«.    j  Ut. 

48tK).  Broivn,  Copt.  Thomas.  Biographical 
Sketebcs  ...  of  Quadrupeds.  Glasgow,  1831, 
ISO.     io«. 

4827.  Dnrcau  de  la  Malle,  Adolpho  .Tulo^ 
Cvirnr  .\ugiisre.  Menioiie  siir  lo  developpc- 
nuMit  dfs  f unites  lnt«?llectuelles  des  aniniaux 
8anvavri'««  ft  cl<inu"*ti(|iU's.  l  Auualrsdrs  Scimcrg 
luif'ir.llr.f.  1S3I,  .\X  1 1.  ••^^-il'.». )      //. 

Comp  iix-  lii>  f'onsid  raliom  y  ii  ralcn  «nr  lad  wim- 
tiC'fiou  dcs  aiiiinaux,  iUlil.  1832,  .\XV1I.  j-J3.  113- 
HO.i     //. 

482"^.  Raymond,  Georges  Marie.  Noiivdlo 
dis>crt:itii>ii  Mir  \v  priiicipe  d'action  clu'/.  I<'s 
nnimaux.  iMcnoirrs  de  la  Soc.  acad.de  Su- 
iv/iV,  1S3:J,  \  1 .  177-255.) 

4820.  KIrby,  William.  On  the  Power  Wisdom 
and  tJooiliif-i^  (if  (i(»(l,  as  manifested  in  tlie 
Creation  nf  Animals,  and  in  their  History, 
llnbit'*  ami  lnstinrt.s;  being  the  Sevenfli  (f 
the  llridge\v;iti>r  Treatises  2  v-il.  Lonilon, 
lS3r>.  J-o.  — 2.1  Amer.  e.l.,  IMiil.id.  ls:!7.  ^".     If. 

I"or  rv  S"ni''wh'i  ilUrcrcnr  tlio.irv  f>r  iii-liii<'t.  kcc 
Kirliv  aail  SiK<ni"<"  n  Jntr  du  Cion  to  F.ntnmi>loqy.  wli'io 
Mr.  !>^i-cni'<-  ^  \i<'\v  i^  ptcsoiited.  -  A  German  trans- 
laliiiii.  SiuH^uit.  1>38,  S". 

482?*.  Delattrc,  rii.  Les  betes  savantes,  on 
Aiie<  ilotcs  ft  rcnits  curieiix  sur  rintellit:;ence, 
riiuhj-<lrie  ...  [ete.]  <le  e<Ttiins  aniniaux 
...  .  Limoges  et  Paris,  (1830,;  IS.V),  rj2<>.  pp. 
12-^. 

48.W?  Jarrold,  Thomas.  Instinct  and  Keason, 
pliilosiipiiii- lily  investisrated;  with  Ji  View  to 
aseertain  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Edueation.     Lon.lon.  1S30,  ^'>.    9s. 

48.".!?  Smilh,  Kgerttm.  The  Elysium  of  Ani- 
mal-*: a  Dream.     Loinlon,  IH3fl,  S". 

48.'^2.  BuHhnan,  .Tohn  StevenHon.  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Instinct  and  Reason.  Edinburgh, 
1837,  ^>.    bK. 

4832».  Schmidt,  C.  G.  De  Mento  hiimana  a 
Hestiarnni  .Inimabus  rccte  distinguenda. 
Stuttg  1H37. 
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4*33.  Flsliy  Sam.  On  the  Nature  of  Instinct. 
(American  BiU.  Rejtos.  for  Jan.  18S8;  XI.  74- 
86.)    H. 

4834.  Dug^s,  Antoino  (Louis).  TraitS  de  pbj- 
Hiologio  conipar^e  de  riiommc  ct  de«  uninmux 
...  .  Stem.  Montpelller,  also  Paris,  18S8- 
89,8«.    ff. 

On  the  mrntiil  opemtinns  of  auimala  coiupared 
with  iliosc  uf  DtaD,  BCC  I.  39i-<512. 

4835.  AlUon,  William  Pulteney.  Instinct. 
1839.  (In  K.  B.  T<xld's  C»/dop.  of  Anat.  and 
Phygit.l.,\\l,\''B.)    //. 

48C6.  Blnf^leir,  Thomas.  Instinct  of  AnimaU. 
2d  Ed.  London,  (...)  1839,  IC*.  As. 

4837  Stories  about  Birds.  New  Ed.  Lon- 
don, (...)  1839,  IC*.  pp.  204.  As. 

4838.  Stories  almut  Dogs  ...    .    5th   Ed. 

London,  (. . .)  1843,  IC*.  As. 

4K31).  Stories  about  Horses.    London,  1839, 

1C<>.  4.<. 

484  \  Flourcns,  (Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  De 
I'instinct  et  de  Pintelligence  des  animaux 
...  .  4"  6d.,  entierenu?nt  refonduc  et  cou- 
Hidemhlement  augnient^e.  I*iiris,  (1841,  45, 
M,>lSrl,18«.  pp.331. 

First  ixilil.  iiiilic  AimaUa  de*  Scieneea  natur^U*. 
Zool..  1839,  XII.  J^-'OB.    H. 

4841.  Plerqnin  dc  Gemblonx,  Claude 
Charles.  Traite  de  la  folie  des  aniniaux,  de 
ses  rapi>ort8  avcc  celle  de  I'lioiunie  et  les  I^gi»- 
lation!^  actuelles  ...  .  2  vol.  Paris,  ViS9, 
18«.  15  fr. 

"  Thl<  work  Ii  In  nianj  rc«pccls  n  ciiriosltj.  but  the 
author  lia<  cthiliitcd  prctit  dillpnce  in  the  coUcetioa 
of  ninicriiil.«.  He  aKcril>«s  uodcntauding  and  rcaaoa 
to  brutca."  —  Heuiii^gfr. 

4842.  lieuret,  Kran<^is.  Anatoniio  compart 
du  systenie  nerveux  consid6t£  dan<«  ses  rap- 
liorts  a%*ec  I'lntellipenco  ...  .  2  vol.  Paris, 
1889-43,  8»,  and  Atlas,  (83 pf.)  fol. 

4843.  Schcltlln,  Peter.  Versuch  einer  voll- 
Kliin«Hgen  Thlerseelenkundc.  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart und  TLbingen,  1840,  So.  44  th. 

48U.  Si^-alnson,   William.    On   the  Habits 

and  Instincts  vi  Animals.  . 
sm.  >'■«'.  pp.  vi.,  o75.  Ji..  liA. 
art  Ci/rlftji.) 

4S45.    Hcuslnn^er,     (.loh. 

Fi  iedr.    Instimt.    (  Kr^ch  anil  (ii  ubei's* -l//^n». 
Enri/ll.,   lie  «H^t.,  XIX.    i(  2-I2J.   Leip?.  1841, 

40.)     //. 

liicludeii  a  critical  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 

SUl  ji'Ct. 

4^4'..  Plerquln  de  Gemblonx,  Claude 
Charles.  Idiom«'logiedes  jinimanx  . . .  .  Paris. 
1K41, '».  0/r. 

4''47.  Letison,  Teno  Primeverre.  MvxMirs,  in- 
stinct et  Hingularit«3s  de  la  vie  des  ttnimaux 
mimmifiMes  ...     .     Paris,  1842,  I-*'.  (12^  th.) 

;ii/c. 
4848.  Aqnarlna, /).<.r»/r/on.  Mind  or  Instinct 
An  lni|uiry  concerning  the  Manife>tatinn  ofl 
Mind  l»v  the  lA>wer  Orderi<  of  .\nimal3. 
{K»,>',rhori.4r  for  Nov.  and  Di-c.  1843;  XXIL 
414- i-2t>.  ;".07 -:.!.•).  I     //. 

4840.  Relcbenbacli,  Heinr.  Gt>ttlieb  laidw. 

lllicke  in  das  hel.eii  der  Thieiwelt,  ver^hchen 

mil  dem  Leben  des  .Menschen.    Diesdeu.  1843. 

8".  ((>Kh.) 
48r.O.  Schmarda,  Lmlw.  Karl.     Dor  Instinct 

der  Thieve  vom  natnrliistorischen  8tandpunkt. 

...     Wien.  1843,  Ho.  pp.  107. 

4851.  Bron§fham,  Henry,  Baron  liroHijhixm 
and  Viiiir.  Dialogue-*  on  Instinct  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1844,  24°.  pp.  iv.,  1.V272.  //.—  New  ed, 
ibid.  1N49.  IHo. 

•Vlso  ill  his  WorkM,  London.   1856.  »m.  8<»   VI.  i:S- 
364.     //. 

4852.  Cabochc-Demervllle,  J.     Lea  aui- 


Ltmdon.  1840, 
(Uirdnei's  Cabi- 

Christian)    Carl 
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mnux  c£1&bros,  intelllgens  et  cnrienx.    Paris, 
1844, 8o.  (15  8h.)  84/r. 

4S53.  Gablllot,  .     I^tude  physiolo^^que 

de  riustinct  chez  rhomme  et  chez  leu  animaax 
...    .    Pftris,  1844,  S*.  (154  ah)  44 /r. 

4854.  [^Clieanelf  Adolphe.  Marquis  de]>  Lot 
animaux  raUotinent.  Examen  philosuphique 
do  lenr  orfi^nifiHtion,  de  leiirn  mopurs,  et  des 
faits  Im  plus  int^rcssana  de  leur  liiHtoire.  Par 
Alfred  de  Nore.  Paris,  1845,  8«.  (25  sb.)  34 
A- 

4856.  Ramaer,  J.  N.  Blik  op  de  dlerlijke 
vernioguns  en  derzelver  bctrekking  tot  de  Kiel. 
Rotterd  im,  1845,  8o.  Jl.  2.00. 

4856.  [Bo^ven,  Francis].  Instinct  and  Intel- 
lect. (iV  rth  Anur.  i?^r.  for  July,  1846 1  LXIII. 
91-118.)    H. 

C<iiiip:ire  his  LowtU  Lectitre$.  B«Mt«n.  18t9.  8*.  pp. 
tTi-'2i3,  "  Th«  Human  distiBguUbed  from  tbe  BniM 
Mind." 

4857.  Munter,  Gustav  Wilh.  Anatomische 
Grundla$;en  zur  Seelenlcbre  des  Menschen  uud 
der  Tliii>re.  . . .  Halle,  1846,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  19U, 
and  rnif  pUite. 

4858.  [He^Tlett,  Joseph  Thomas  James].  The 
Penscellwood  Papers;  comprining  Kssiiys  on 
the  S<mU  and  Future  Life  of  Animals,  on 
Capital  Puniflhnieut  ...  [etc.].  2vol.  London, 
184(1,  Hin.  80.  21 X. 

Ill  giving  Mr.  Hewlett's  name  I  fo'low  the  Oxford 
Catalngue  of  GraduattM.  The  Cntiiitgue  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library  can't  hiiu  Jama  Tkoma*  Hewlett. 

4859.  Schmarda,  Ludw.  Karl.  Andcutungen 
aus  dcm  Seeleuleben  der  Thiere.    Wien,  1846, 

8«».  (17  Hh.) 

4860.  IValts,  Theodor.  Omndlcfning  der  Psy- 
chnlogie.  Nebst  einer  Auwendung  auf  das 
Seelenleben  der  Thiere,  besonders  die  Instinct- 
er8cheinunp:en.  Hamburg  und  Ootha,  1846, 
8«.  pp.  viii.,  212.    H. 

See  the  coinmendatorr  nollee  br  DrobUoh  la  the 
Letpz.  Mfpert..  1846.  XVI.  6-17.    J7. 

4801.  Couoli,  Jonathan.  Illustrations  of  In- 
stinct, deduced  from  the  Habits  of  British 
Animals.    London,  1847, 8*.  pp.  350. 

4802.  Ot-way,  Ciesar.  The  Intellectuality  of 
Domestic  Animals.    London,  1847,  l'>.  pp.  46. 

4SO!>.  Touaaenel,  Alphonse.  L'esprit  des 
b4tes.  Zoologie  passion nelle.  Maramifdres 
de  France.  4*  6d.,  revue  et  corrig4e.  Paris, 
(1847,  . . .)  1862,  8«.  pp.  548. 

An  Bngli^  irauBlatioD.  New  York,  1S2. 11^. 

4863.  Whateljr,  Richard,  Abp.  On  Instinct. 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Natural 
Hiiitorv  Society,  November  11, 1842.  . . .  Dub- 
Un,  1847. 12".  pp.  32. 

AIaS  In  hia  JT/tceUaneow*  Aeoyt  tmd  BevinM,  1861, 
8»,  pp.  eO-84.    B. 

4861.  Animal  Instincts.  (WfMm.  and  Fhr. 
Qtiar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1848$  XLVIII.  352-374.) 
H. 

4865.  Animal  Psychology.  (Britith  Quar.  Rev. 
for  Mnv  i84H:  VIT.  317-378.)    BA. 

Reprinted  In  Llttell's  LMHg  Ag;  XVII.  S6S-409.  B. 

4866.  Broinrn,  C<ipt.  Thomas.  Popular  Natural 
Hiiitory :  or.  The  Characteristics  of  Animals 
portrayed  in  a  Series  of  IllnstratiTe  Anecdotes. 
3  vol.    Edinburgh,  1848, 12*. 

4867.  Macquarty  J.  Facalt4«  Int4rieares  des 
animaux  invert6br4«.  {Mimairea  de  la  Soe. 
dt»  Sciences  etc.  de  Lille,  1848,  pp.  129-400.) 

4868.  Rum  ball,  James  Qnllter.  Instinct  and 
Reason;  or.  The  Intellectual  Difference  be- 
tween Man  and  Animsls.  (Winslow's  Joum. 
of  Psychol.  Medicine  for  July,  1851;  IV.  802- 


407.) 


.0.,  H» 
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4800.  Jarf  sell,  Hieron.  Anton.  Blicke  in  das 
Leben  der  Thiere  oder  Forschnngen  ttber  die 
Thierseele.    Wien,  1851, 16».  pp.  vi.,  184. 

4870.  Posner,  Eduard  Wilh.  Das  Seelenleben 
der  Thiere  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  Men- 
schenseele  und  des  Menschengeistes.  Durch 
ErzKhlungen  erllutert  ...  .  GOrlitz,  185U 
8«».  pp.  xvi.»  400. 

4S71.  Tliompaon,  Edward  P.  The  Passions 
of  Aninuils.  ...  London,  1851,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
414.    B. 

Baaed  on  the  work  of  Sohmarda.  No.  4S50. 

4872.  AUgemelnfkaallohe  Thierseelen- 
kunde.  Lin  Lesebuchfur  Jederumnn.  2>Au8g. 
Leipzig,  (...)  1852,  8».  pp.  vi.,  321. 

4873.  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence. 
(Chambers's  lepers  for  Uie  J^/tple,  XI.  n.  82, 
Edinb.  1852, 12>.)    H. 

4874.  Gordonlus,  pfeudon.  Instinct  and  Rea- 
son definitely  separated.  By  Oordonius.  Lon- 
don, 1852, 18».  Is.  6d. 

4875.  Ed'W^arda,  William.  The  Intelligence 
of  the  Animal  Creation.  A  Lecture.  London, 
1858, 12».  pp.  56. 

4876.  Pee,  Antoine  Laurent  Apollinaire.  t^tudes 
phiiuiiophiqnes  sur  rinstinct  et  I'intelligence 
des  animaux.  ...  Strasbourg,  ai^  Paris,  185S. 
12».  pp.  xlj.,  208  +.    H. 

4877.  Fuoha,  Christian  Joseph.  Das  Seelen- 
leben der  Thiere,  insbesondere  der  llniissAuge- 
thiere,  im  Vergleich  mit  dem  Seelenleben  des 
Menschen.  Tortrftge  ...  .  Erlangen,  1854, 
8«.  pp.  104. 

4878.  Kemp,  Thomas  Lindley.  Indications 
of  Instinct.  ...    London,  1854, 8^.  pp.  144.   B, 

4878*.  Toussenel,  Alphonse.  L'esprit  des 
bdtcs.  Le  monde  des  oiseaux.  Zoologie  pas- 
sion nolle.    3  parties.    Paris,  1855,  8*.    18  JV. 

4879.  Garratt,  0.  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of 
Instinct  or  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.   3d  Ed. 

•  London,  (1856,  57,)  186'A  ie«.  pp.  xii.,  433.    B. 

4880.  Atklnaony  J.  G.  Reason  and  Instinct. 
(Zholngist,  1859,  pp.  6313-17,  6429-41,  6485-91, 
6522-31.) 

4881.  Boyd,  Thomas.  Reason  and  Instinct. 
(Zooltyist,  1859,  pp.  6585-87.) 

4882.  Gerlacb,  A.  C.  Die  Seolenthlitigkeit 
der  Thiere  an  sich  und  im  Vergleich  zu  denen 
der  Menschen.  . . .    Berlin.  1859,  So.  pp.  44. 

From  the  MagaMtn  fur  TkierkeUkUHdt. 

4883.  Her^leux,  L.  Syntime  philosophlqns 
de  1/eibnitz  sur  I'&me  des  animaux  ...  .  Paris, 
18^9,  S«.  pp.  1*2. 

4S84.  IVelnland,  (Christoph)  David  Friedr. 


Some  Principles  of  Animal  Psychology.  (SKJli- 
mau*s  Amer.  Joum.  of  Science 
2d  Ser.,  XXVIL  1-5.)    H. 


iigy. 
May, 


1859; 


4885.  [Jones,  Leonard  Augustus].  Instinct. 
(Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  I860;  V.  513-625.) 
H. 

4886.  "Ware,  John.  The  Philosophy  of  Na- 
tural History.  . . .  Boston,  1860,  l2».  pp.  viii., 
448.    H. 

"  On  In«tlnet  and  Intelligence,  and  nn  the  Mertal 
Couatltutlon  of  Aaimal'i."  aee  pp.  SS6-407. 

4887.  Bow^en,  Francis.  On  Instinct.  (Prt>- 
reedings  nfthr.  A  mtr.  Aead.of  Arte  and  Scieneea, 
Dec.  11,  ^860;  V.  82-89.)    H. 

4887*.  Flourena,  (Mnrie  Jean)  Pierre.  De  la 
raison.  du  g6nie  et  de  la  folie  ...  .  Paris, 
1861  [1860],  18«.  pp.  280. 

4888.  Prledrlclk,  Fr.  Das  Seelenleben  der 
Thiere.  iDie  Natur^  von  0.  Ule  n.  K.  MUller, 
1861, 8»,  Nr.  16, 17, 18,  »,  26.) 

4889.  OUUbevs,  Job.  PaoL    Instfnkt  and 
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freier  Wille  oder  dM  Seelenleben  der  Thicre 
and  dea  Mcnticben.  ...  LeipKig,  1861,  S«.  pp. 
▼il.,  112. 

4890.  lAoeK'wood.f  Lady  Jnlia.  iDstinct :  or. 
Reason  ?  b«ing  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography  ...    .    London,  IStfl,  IB",  pp.  168. 

4891. Thf  same.  Second  Series.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1861, 1G».  pp.  170. 

4892.  Scriptural  Probabilities  as  to  a  Rc- 

HurrcctioH  of  the  Drute  Creation.    London,  J. 

H.  axmpbdl. 

See  Uorris'a  lUcord*  of  Animal  Sagaeitg.  p.  xviii.. 
Dote. 

4893.  Morris,  Francis  Orpen.  Records  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  and  Character.  Witli  a  Preface 
on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   . . .    London,  1861, 18*.  pp.  304.    B. 


4894.  Rumballf  James  Qallter.   Instinct  and 
Reason;  or.  The   Intellectual  Difference  be- 
tween Man  and  Animals,   (iledical  Critic  and 
PsycJua.  Joum.  for  J«n.  1862  ;  II.  13-37.)    H. 
Se«  No.  4888,  of  which  this  artlcla  U  the  aeqaeU 


See,  foriher,  C.  F.  Iludson's  Debt  and  Qract,  p.  230^ 
note,  who  refers  to  Daus  Scotos,  the  Chev.  Ramsay, 
John  Wesley  {Semi,  on  Rom.  viii.  19-2^  Adam 
Clarko  {Comm.  on  do.),  Tennyson  {In  ilfVioriam, 
HH.,  liv.),  T.  Parker  {Theinm,  p.  187),  and  AgassiB 
{Nat.  HiMt.  qf  th9  U.  S.  I.  64H56)  as  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  bmtes  are  immortal.  To 
those  the  name  of  Leibnits  may  be  added.  See  Max 
Miiller's  LerturtM  on  the  SeieMC*  qf  Lamgwige,  pp. 
350.  351,  Amer.  edition. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


JfoCs.  —  The  nnmbert  here  prefixed  to  the  additional  titles  are  those  which  they  would  reoeire  if  inserted 

in  the  body  of  the  catalogue. 


K  BonMron,  P.  ...  Quid  senserlt  de 
Natura  Animae  Tertullianus  ...  .  Nantes, 
1S61,  8».  pp.  121. 

28».  Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  1553-1618.  A  Trea- 
tise  of  the  Soul.  {Works,  VIII.  671-691,  Ox- 
forti,  1S29,  8«.)     H. 

Kir<ti  publishcMl  in  this  edition.  , 

146.  Gerdll.  Note.  In  Gerdil's  Opere,  Roma. 
180n.  dcA'^  (/?.),  Vol.  II. and  III.,  will  bo  found 

otlier  picci's  iplatins;  to  thi<«  Hiil.tjrct. 

25H.  Francolti  de  Neufcliftteau.  XoU. 
This  titir  (l«i<>  not  lu'lonjj  liore.  Tlie  poorn  is 
foutitied  on  the  "  Dialogus  inter  Corpus  et 
Aniinuiii."     Stn-  No.  3279. 

287.  Debrcyne.  X<jff..  A  Spanish  transla- 
tion, Viilrticii.  1S49,  4°. 

307 ».  Burnett,  C.  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
Spirits  in  r«>lati^>n  to  Matter:  shcwin;:  tlio  r*'rt/ 
ejriftfnct'  of  two  very  (li.stinct  Kinds  of  Kntity 
which  unite  to  form  the  different  Bodies  tl»at 
compose  the  Universe  .. .  .  London,  1850,8". 
pp.  XX.,  .'51 2.     Ji.,  D. 

381.  Scliolteii.  X<>(c  The  Dutch  oripnal 
wasimi)lishe(l  separately  witli  the  title.  "Over 
de  oorzaken  van  het  hedendaajrsclie  material- 
isnie."  Amst.  180C),  8",  pp.  iv.,  52.  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  '-Twee  brievi-n  over  het  material- 
isme.  (ledaclitcn  bij  de  verhandelincen  k*^ 
houden  in  het  Koninklijk  Ncderlandisch  Insti- 
tuut,  <lt»(tr  J.  II.  Scholten  en  C.  W.  van  Op- 
/.oomer,"'  Amst.  1S60,  8<>.  pp.  iv.,  34. 

W6*>.  Boullller,  Francisque.  D«  princIpe 
vital  et  cle  I.'ime  pennante,  on  Examen  des 
diverseH  doctrines  m^dicales  et  psychologiques 
«ur  les  rapport^s  de  l*ame  et  de  la  vie  ...  . 
Paris.  IH«*2.8».  pp.  xiv.,  4:U. 

An  1ni|>ortaut  work.     Bee  JburaoZ  det  Savant*  for 
Ma-^    1H62,  pp.  319,  3«). 

88#>.  Barrier,   .     Considfirations   sur  la 

question  du  vitalisme  et  de  Panimisme,  &  pro- 
pos  d»i  livre  do  M.  le  professcur  Bouillior, 
intitule :  Du  princi{)e  vital  et  de  I'&uie  pen- 
sante  ...     .     Lyon,  1862,  S".  pp.  16. 
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3861.  Dorbeoky  D.  De  aiterste  greosen  Tan 
het  modeme  matcrialisme.  Amsterdam,  1861. 
»».  pp.  84. 

386k.  Sebnelder,  H.  O.  Ueber  das  Dasetn 
der  Seek*.  Einc  Streitschrift  ge^en  den  Ma- 
terial i!«niu».     Magdeburg,  1862,  8».  pp.  38. 

462».  Rudloflr,  Maj.  Gen.  Karl  Gustav  von. 
Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  Frage  liber  Tradn- 
cianisnme  wier  CroatianiijniuH.  {Theol.  Stud, 
u.  Krit.,  1862,  pp.  588-594.)     //. 

4G2b.   Struve,   Heinrich  von.     Zur   Ent^te- 

huuK  der  Seele.     Eine   psychologische  Unter- 
suchunic.    Tllbinpen,  1862,  8°.  pp.  xi.,  IM. 

615».  PatakI,    Franz.      Metcmpsychf«sis,   *ea 
Animarum    in    alia    Corpora  TranamisTatio. 
Claudiopoli,  1729, 12°. 
lu  elegiac  vcr'^c. 

540b.  Slrenla;  or  Recollections  of  a  Past  Ex- 
istence.    L«)ndon.  ISH2.  sm.  S".  pp.  400. 

A  romance  fmindcKl  on  (lie   d- ctrincs  of  prccti*t 
once  and  tr.in<inift(raiion.  »  hirli   the  nulhnr  appear* 
FerioiislT  to  U-tJcvc.     Highlj  praiicd  in  the  SaturtUw 
JRtriew  for  April  5.  1862. 

547».  Trinlua,  Job.  Anton.  ...  Frcydenker- 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nebst  eineni  Bey-  iind  Nacli- 
trap;e  zu  des  selipen  llerrn  Johann  Albert 
Fabricius  Syllalm  S^riptoruni,  pro  Veritafe 
ReliirionisCiiristianac.  l/eipziguud  Bornburii. 
HAO.  R".  pp.  (8),  S7«). 

The  Supplenieut  to  Kabnciu«  occupies  pp.  bSi-fll. 
607».    Polo,   Antonio.     Abbreviatio   VeritatiH 
Aniniae  rationalin,  VII  Libris  explicata.     Vc- 
netiiH,  1588,  4«. 

"Ubl   niulue   venilLiDttir  eontroverslc  de  wririne 
animae.  cjusque  tnuuortaliute.  et  xirallct."  —  JforAo/. 

648.  Rocclil  (Lat.  RoccnaS  Ant.  Xote. 
See  .Morhof,  I\ibjhi4tor,  II.  106,  106. 

649.  H.,  T.  Note.  "T.  II."  stands  for  Thomas 
Ifo«)ker.  Henry  Stevens's  Historical  Nuggett 
makes  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  1646,  and  the 
number  of  pages  21. 

824.  Relmarns.  NoU.  An  Snglixh  transla- 
tion, "The  Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion," etc.    Loudon,  1766,  8«. 


ADDITIONS  AND  OORREGTIONS. 


1037*.  Scblclual  (Ueber  daa)  und  die  Bestini- 
muiig  der  Gt)i8ter.  I**  Band.  Fernandu  oder 
Ubordie  Uu^terblichkeitderSeele.  WioHlmden, 
1819,  S*.  1  Uu 

1231*.  OojTy  P.  Les  phases  de  1a  destin^e  bu- 
nuiine,  d  aprds  len  sciences  physiques.  {N<m- 
veUe  Jifvue  de  Tfiiol.,  I.  11*^130,  Stnutbourg, 
1857,  &•.)    ff. 

124^».  Bartsoh,  J.  Schiller'B  Olanbe  an  die 
UuHturblicbkeit  dor  Seele.  ...  Berlin,  18<I0» 
8».  pp.  iil.,  16. 

1253>.  KaeaflTer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  Droi 
Fragen  an  den  gestirnten  Uimmel :  Wo  sind 
wir?  Wer  sind  wir?  und  Werden  wir  sein? 
Eino  Vorlesung.  &>  Aufl.  Dresden,  1861,  8<>. 
pp.  31 . 

A  Dat^h  tr«Q8lation,  KJdbeohaTD,  1861,  (P. 

1253 J.  Renaud,  Ilippolyte.  Destintede  Thorn- 
me  daiH  Ws  deux  mundes  ...  .  Metz,  also 
Paris,  1862, 12«>.  pp.  306, 

1253k  Conrot,  A.  G.  Songes,  proph^ties,  pres- 
mientimentrt  expliqu6s,  immortality  de  I'&me 
ddmuntr6e  ...    .    Sedan,  1862,  8«.  pp.  26. 

1258J.  Slmonln,  Ernst.  L'immortalit^  de 
Tame,  monologue  616giaqne.  Paris,  1862,  8o. 
pp.  21. 

1*299.  liiiken,  Heinr.    Die  Traditionon,  etc. 

A  French  iraaalatiOD,  2  rol.  Toaruai,  oIm  P«ris, 
1862.  h*. 

1300.  Ddlllnger.  Note.  Valuable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  **Tho 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,"  etc.,  2  vol.  London,  186*2,  8«». 
H. 

1339*.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originaUy 
Selig  Korn*  Die  Sitten  und  Gebr&uche  der 
Deutscbvn  und  ihrer  NachbarvUlker,  mit  Be- 
zngnahniu  auf  die  ...  Mython  und  Volks- 
sagen.  Stuttgart,  1849,  16>.  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
H. 

Forminx  Bd.  XII.  of  J.  Schelble's  Kloster.  Od 
fbneral  rites,  aod  on  the  opiuionx  concerolog  the 
aute  of  tbe  noul  after  death,  see  pp.  aOB-4&>. 

1402.     Barth^lemjr     Saint  -  Hllalre, 

Jules.  Lo  Bouddlm  ut  sa  religion  ...  3*  6d., 
reTue  et  augment^e  d'une  note  sur  le  Nlrvina. 
Paris,  1862, 18*.  pp.  ii.,  445. 

1495^.  Recent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
(Elinburgh  Rev.  for  April,  1862;  CXV.  379- 

14951.  Deaeliantpa,  A.,  the  AbbL    De  la  dis- 

*   cipline  boui^dbitiue  ses  d^veloppementa  et  sns 

16geiides    Etudesi  nouvelles  pour  servir  aux 

travaux    de    rapolog6tiqne  .  chr6Uenne.    . . . 

Pari!},  1862,  8*.  pp.  30. 

1495J.  Alexia  (or  Alevlsl),  James  de.  Bud- 
dhism; its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines;  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language ;  the  Pali.  Lon- 
don, 1862.  8«.  6«. 

The  PtiMUlun'  ClrcmUir  sives  the  •Dthor'a  name 
OBoe  AS  AttxiM,  and  oaoe  as  Atevis. 

1560«.  Dronke,  Gustav.  Die  religidsen  und 
sittlichcn  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschylus  und 
Sophokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  aau.  Phi- 
lot.,  Supplementb&nd,  IT.  8-U6,  Leips.  1861, 
8».)    H. 

On  the  belief  of  Sophooles  In  immortality,  see  pp. 

l«ie».  Droallin, .    Narrstio  eomm,  quae 

Plato  de  Animi  human!  Tita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mythis 
quibusdam  docuit.    COsiin,  1861, 4f>.  pp.  22. 

1646k.  Pastore.  RafliMllo.  La  fllosotta  di 
Tito  Lucretio  Caro,  e  oonftitasione  del  sue 
deismo  e  materialitmo,  cd  poema  di  Antonio 
Paleario  delP  immortality  degU  animi.  2  vol. 
Tenaaia,  1776, 8*. 


19^.  Jo61.  NoU.  This  essay  of  JotfPs  was  also 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1H62,  8*.  pp. 
vi.,  105.  I 

1992»&is.  Petern&ann9(Juliu8)  Heinr.  Reisen 
im  Orient.  ...    2  Bde.    Berlin,  1860-61,  8». 

•J  th.  ^ 

Ooniaiaa  new  information  ooncemiog  tne  religloas 
opinious  of  the  Samaritans,  Druies,  and  Mendaltee 
or  MundBans. 

2059.  Stepbensy  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  etc. 

A  FrtneA  translation,  with  prefaec  and  notes  by 
G.  Gkiguel,  Toulouse.  1S62,  18°.  pp.  100. 

210$«.  Szentlvany*  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
futurae  Vitae  ...  .  Tyrnaviie,  1699,  4p.  pp. 
411. 

2135*.  Partln^er,  Franz.    Ratio  Stetns  Ani- 
niae  imniortalis  ...    .   4  pt.    Tyrnaviae,  1715, 
8o.  —  2d  ed-  Pedopont.  1755,  8«.  pp.  883  +. 
Compare  No.  2155,  which  is  perhaps  tbe  same  work. 

2183*.  Kliabea,  Anton.  Memoriale  ^temi- 
tatis,  id  est,  Meditationes  Novis8ini(H*um  Ho- 
minis.    Vienna>,  175tt,  8«. 

2201*.  Oetlnger,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Beur- 
theilung  der  wichtigen  Lehre  Ton  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Todc,  und  dem  damit  ver- 
bundeuen  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...  .  1771. 
8». 

2363'.  DnbolSy  B.  De  la  doctrine  dee  chosee 
derni^res  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  (Aou- 
velU  Revut  de  Tfiiol.,  IX.  222-244,  Strasb.  1862. 
60.)    If. 

2363 J.  Persmajrry  Joseph.  Les  v6ritto  6t«r- 
nellos,  meditations  sur  les  fins  dernidres  ...  . 
Ouvrage  traduit  de  I'allemand.  Toumai,  1862. 
18«.  pp.  316. 

2363k.  Ang^,  Lazare.  Constitution  philoM- 
phique  de  I'immortalit^  de  Thomme,  fondle 
sur  rhi^rologie  chr^tionne,  en  opposition  k 
Touvrage  de  H.  Enfantin  intitule:  La  vie 
iternelle  ...    .    Paris,  1862, S".    U/r. 

2389*.  Caramnel  y  liObkowltSy  Juan. 

Tlianatosophia,  nempe  Mortis  MuscMim ;  in  quo 
'    demonstratur  esse  tota  Vita  ...  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Limen  verse  Felicitatis. 
. . .    Bruxellis,  1687, 4«.  pp.  138. 

2391*.  Valvaaor,  Job.  Weichard.  Thmtrum 
Mortis  humanae  tripartitum,  continens:  Sal- 
turn  Mortis,  Taria  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 
Damnatorum.  Lay  bach  [or  Sulr.bach,  ZedUr\ 
1682,  4o. 

"  Ourrago  aingulier,  contenant  A  chaqoe  page  nae 
grarure,  expliqo^  en  vers  latins  et  ailemanda."  — 
BihL  Htdthemtiana,  n.  1327. 

2460*.  [Zaohokke,  (Joh.)  Heinr.  (Darld)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zschokke's  iSb<nden 
drr  Andaeht]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1862,8*.  pp.  382. 

The  selections  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  QneoD 
▼Icteria. 

2461«.  Grande  (La) danse  macabre  des  bommes 
et  des  femmes,  suiTie  du  diet  des  trois  mors  et 
des  trois  vife,  du  d6bat  du  corps  et  de  Time, 
de  la  complaincte  de  T&mo  dampnCe  et  de  Ten- 
seignement  proffl table  k  tontes  gens  pour  Men 
Yirre  et  pour  bien  mourir.  Orn6  de  66era- 
Tures  sur  bois,  la  plupart  k  mi-page.  iJlle, 
1862,  sm.  4«.  pp.  72. 

2471*.  Deval  Biro,  Mathias.  DIspntotio  de 
Statu  in  quo  sint  Beatorum  Animae  post  banc 

Yitam,  ante  oltimi  JudicU  Diem BariUis, 

16S0, 4«. 

2761*.  Vranx,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
troost  der  lielen  in't  Vagheyler,  dat  is.  maoiere 
om  heur  daer  wt  te  hefpen.  Gend,  167S,  12>. 
—  Ibid,  1577, 1661, 12»;  Antwerp,  1664, 12»,  pp. 
876. 

2795*.  Tranm,  (Comelis)  Oolambaa.  Den 
alentel  dee  Htmela,  dat  ii,  aen  boecxken  Ta» 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRBCnONS. 


lie   bI<>chtR,  nflact,  cnde  Vaghorier.     Good, 
1610, 1-".  pp  mi. 

28M*.  Auger,  Donys.  Uexcrcice  de  la  cha- 
rity cliiuKiiciiiie,  uu  les  niutifd  de  piti6  qu'un 
duit  avoir  pour  \vs  Aiiiefl  du  purgntoire  avco 
leu  moyeiifl  du  travailler  ii  leiir  ddlivrance.  . . . 
2  turn.    HunncH  and  La  F16che,  1661-412,  4». 

8857*.  [Tlilmbleb3r,  umler  thf  pseudmiym  of 
Aaliby,  iiicbartlj.  A  Treatise  on  Purgatury. 
London,  itfOS,  S«.    BL. 

2850t>.  Stankovlts,  John.  Ptirgatorinm  Ln- 
therauorum  et  Calviuistarum.  Laureti,  1670, 
8«. 

2889**.  Bruno,  Doinonico.  II  pursratorionpcrto 
e  cliiuM  •.  ...    4  paiti.    NapoH.  1750, 12°. 

For  th«  ('iini(Mit4.  ave  nicker,  BM.  tU*  EcritaiM 
d»  la  Comp.  de  Jmu.  VI.  63. 

2928<i.  ^ueloz,  D.    Manuel  de  pri^reo  et  do 

?rati(|Ui>A  en  f  ivunr  des  kme»  du  purgatuirc. 
uurnai,  1K(I|,  aj*.  pp.  222. 

8132».  Smith,  J.  T.  The  First  Resurrection 
and  the  .Millonninm  in  Revelation  xx  :  1-fi. 
(a,risian  h,'v.  fur  July,  IM'i;  XXVIl.  4i6- 
470.)     HA. 

3200^  Tabula  Procemum  seu  Ordinem  ultiml 
Jndicii  cxIiiliiMm.  ruin  XI  flg.  Joh.  Poil:  ac- 
cedit  Cantio  Gcrmanica  quae  eanidem  totani 
continet.    Cliviw,  1625,  4». 

840K  Starlnf^Ii,  J.  O.  Vlerleerredonenovcr 
don  rijkon  man  eu  Lazarus.  Zwolle,  I860, 
8«>.  pp.  Iv.,  IK). 

^94>.  Sant  I  vale,  Oiacomo  or  Jacopo.  H  pa- 
nuliso  ap(;rto  al  C  ristlano,  afflnchd  %'uglia  cn- 
trarvi:  ovvero  nioditazloni  sulla  grandezza  e 
preziusitik  do'  boui  del  paradise  ostratte  da 


varj  antori  dellaCompaoia  diOcsii  ...  .  T^ 
nezia,  1728, 1'A 
349H*.  Vaca,  Gregorlo.  11  panidis)  npcrto  al 
Cridtiunu  perche  v'entri,  ovvuro  considerazioni 
de'  beni  del  parndtso proposte,  e  diiitribnitc  per 
tntti  i  giorni  delta  settiiuana.  Palermo,  1741, 
!•>.  pp.  loo. 

3557*.  Martin,  Arthur.  Le  ciel,  sentences. 
Parli,  1S4S,  3i*. 

369Tt>.  Bonlllant, .    Le  bonhenr  ^temel 

...    .     Lyon,  1S62,  3_<>  pp.  ai . 

3607«.  Klllen,  J.    M.      Our    Companions   in 
Glory;  ur,  8uciety  in   Heaven  contemplated. 
Kdinburgh,  1M)2,  sni.  8«.  pp  372. 
3697<i.  Ijife  in  Heaven.     Edinburgh,  also  Lon- 
don, 1K62?M.  Z$.Cd. 

AdverilKd  in  the  Atkenemm  for  Oct.  35,  if€l,  u 
"to  he  pnbllfhed  khoitlr.'  Il  i>  tsinieil  ih.i  the  two 
worka  entIUe<l  "  llrawu  our  H<<iiic'  oDl  '  Me«t  for 
Heaven."  hy  the  buuc  nuthor.  have  olriudj  bitaiocd 
the  1.1  rgo  ■;tle  of  CS.OOO  copicM. 

3672*.  Kate,  J.J.  L.  ten.  AVij  znllenelkander 
wedorzien.  Woorden  dci*  levenn  liij  den  dood 
ouzer  dierbaren.  Amsterdam,  1)»61,  8*.  pp. 
vlii.,  192. 

3C77*.  Sierlpepoll,  Antonia  Maria.  Cursns 
theologici  Pars  prima,  de  Visione  Dei.  Panor- 
mi,  1700, 12». 

382S.  (Kleln-Nloolal,  Ooorg].  Der  vergeb- 
licljo  Stroit,  cte. 

Thia  llUe  belooga  Mflcr  No.  3896.  The  <lMe  ITOt, 
which  I  took  from  Oeorgl'x  Enrop.  Sucker- l.9XicmL, 
is  pnibttbljr  a  niUprlnl  for  I7W. 

3994*.  Oetin§fer,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Unter- 
Buchung  der  Preisfrage  vun  der  S^nde  wider 
don  beiligen  Geist  ...    .    Frankfurt  uud  hA^ 

Kig,  mi,8*. 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(NOT   ll£Ft:RR£D  TO   l.N   THE   INDKXXS.) 


Duf^uet,  Cli!irlc"<.  Pytbagoro,  on  Precis  tie 
pIiiio."nt|)liie  uiicientie  et  nunieiiie  tlun.s  Hes  rap- 
poiti  iivcr  Irs  iiieiiiiiiorplioHeH  (le  la  nature  uu 
111  niL'Icuip-ty.d.-e.     Pans,  1S41,  h<>.   (7  i  ftli  ) 

Fiorcnttitn,  .Siloiimue,  174'2-1K10.  La  npi- 
ritualilii  e  I  iiuiMoi'talitii  dell' auinia.  (In  IiIk 
iW.vj>,.  iiu  )va  el,  Kiienze,  1823.  IS",  II.  7-f)H.) 

B 

ANo  >o  flf  Racrttladi  potmttti  didancalici.MWviUo. 
1821    etc.  Hi'   II.  i>y'J  sn.    B. 

8chlklf(er,  Kluanl.  Die  UnstorbHohkeits- 
lelne  (iv-x  lii(  btlich  und  kritisch  betraclitet 
unil    aur;;elo.4't    ...     .     Boston,  1853,  K^".  pp. 

4s.    /; 

Vltall,  Fran'^esro  T^o  mois  do$<  Ames  dn  pur- 
gat- iie  ..  .  Traduit  de  ritalieu  par  M. 
I'ablio  «!<•  Valetie.  Nouvelle  ^il.  Paris,  (. . .) 
1802.  IS»  pp.  "Jli"',  ifi7/i  an  engraving. 

Cloqtiet, t^if  Abb6.     Le  mois  llb^rntenr 

desiint  h  iU  pur-^'utoiie  contenHnt  pour  cbnque 
jiMir  lie  nov«'nii»re  on  de  tout  autre  m«d«  :  textc 
de  rr.critnre,  l«Ttnies  Int^reHunnte^  snr  le 
pnrpttnire,  trait  bii«torique  on  r^v<i|6.  pri6re, 
piatifjue  <•»  nspimtion  indnlgencieo  ...  . 
Bourger*,  Lyon,  rtc.  1S62,  3J".  pp.  217. 
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Thompson,  Augustus  C.  Lym  Ca*lcstK 
llvnms  on  Heaven.  Selected  b v  .\  C.  'itionip- 
son,  D.D Boston,  l\tt:i,  r>.  jip.  Oj^i 

Coleuso,  John  Wjlljani.  Up.  if  y,UnK  St. 
I'aul  H  i'.,])istle  to  the  KonniiiK.  new  Iv  tran^lsted 
and  explained  from  a  Mi(«!<ioii:iiy  i  (auto}  \ieu. 
...  Cninbridge  (  Kng)  lMil,Mii.  '".  pj*.  olO.— 
A1h«»  New  York,  iSt^,  V_».  pj.  J*  1.    //. 

(ippo«C4  the  doctrine  rf  cncllr-^  i>uiii«liiiicDt    See 
particuliifly  the  Duir  ou  K>ini.  «iii.  ;.]. 

For§flveness  after  Death  :  D«h'>  tlie  liible  cr 
the  l  buifli  «f  Kn^land  afliini  it  to  le  lnii>>*- 
Hilile?  A  Keview  (if  the  Allemnl  I'li^'f"  <f  tli* 
11<  iM'len.tneiw  « f  the  Fnfn'e  Statp.  By  s 
Clergyman.  LcMulon.  I^(?'2.  *  "  1' 
•■  An  admlruble  iraci.  —.KnioHnf  Rrriete. 

Eternal  Punif»bn«pnt.  (A'''/.';i?u/  Bmno  for 
.Ian.  I>i63;  XV^8i^-116.)     //. 


i  Parsons,  William   L     Tlte 
I      Annihilation  of  the  WIcI  rd 
]      for  Jan.  1868;  X.X.  lM-217.) 


rK»ctrine  ef  th« 
{Biblinth.  &tcra 


Rendu,  Victor.    L'intelll!rence  «les  b^tcs 
Paris,  1S62. 1S».  pp.  iv.,  318.    //. 
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A.,  D.  J.  K.  H.,  945. 
AAfon  Abijah,  R^  541. 
AAfon  Samuel,  R.^  1951. 
AbA>Iardaf)(/V.  Abailard  or Ab6- 

lard),  Petras,  2020,  n. 
Abarbanel,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Isaac. 
Abba  Ben  Solomon  Banslaa  or 

Bumsla,  /?.,  1950. 
Abbot,  Asahel,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  4387, 4460. 
Ab«l,  J.  F.  von,  934, 1057. 
Ab^lard,  or  Abailard.   See  Ab«»- 

lardus. 
Abel-R^mnsat,  J.  P.     Su  R6- 

musat. 
Abemothy,  John,  256. 
jLbhandluvg        (PhiIo«ophiiCh> 

theulogiscbe),  2214. 
Abhandiung  vom    SMc^fe  der 

Seelen.  2til5. 
Abhandiung  von  dem  Schlafe  der 

Suit,  2620». 
AhhnndLungm  (Brei),  8088. 
AbhkaVi  Rokhel,  1940. 
Ablcbt,  J.  a.,  768. 
Abiezer,  pseudon.,  4030-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chasdal  or  Chladaf 

iLaL  Abraham   Levita)^  R.y 
881,  n.,  1936,  n. 
Abraham  Ecchellensfs J1900,  n. 
Abraranol,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Aba-Bekr...IbnBIU<^  Aelbn 

Bi^a. 
Abfi-Bekr   (or   Abfi-Jafkr)  . . . 

Ibn  TofAlL    See  Ibn  Tofkll. 
Aba-Uamid  . . .  al-OhaziU.    See 

ObazAlf. 
Ab(l'l-fan\j.    Su  Oregorins  Ab- 

ulpharagins. 
AbQM  Fath  Mohammed  . . .  esh- 

SharastAnt.    See  Sbarastinl. 
Abft'l  Fax!,  or  Fadhl,  1487*. 
AbCl-Nasr    Mohammed   ...    al- 

Faribt.    &e  FarAbt. 
AeoowU  (A  Summary),  Till. 
Acoount  (Some)  of  uie  Jewith 

A)eMne,l»)0. 


Achander,  And^  805. 
Ackcrmann,  Constantin,   2281, 

2609. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  945. 
Ackermann,  Joseph,  2020. 
Ackley,  Alvan,  3752. 
Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  {pri- 

ainallv  Gabriel),  1952-63. 
Adams,^.  O.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemiah,     4431-84, 

4439-40:  cf.  4478. 
Adams,  William,  D.D.,  3586. 
Addinffton,  Stephen.  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  720,  893,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  William,  265. 
Addreu  (An)  to  Candid  and  Se- 

rioue  Men,  4063-85. 
Adelos,  jueudon^  4044. 
Adeodatus,  Andr6,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint  Catta- 

rina  ( Fieschi).    Sef  Cattarina. 
Adventures  of  Elder  TripU^emui 

Tub,  3755. 
Advice  from  a  OathoUck,  2870. 
Aebli,  J.  P.,  1118. 
Aef,  Pet«r,  3364. 
.Sgidius  Romantu,   See  Colom- 

na. 
Darius,  Georg,  3484. 
JEneas  Oozkum,  664, 1660*. 
JEpinns,  F.  A.,  3801. 
.Spinas,  Joannes,  2744. 
.Sschlnes,  Sncraticut,  1660^  n. 
.Xschylus,  1558-59, 1718. 
Afcelfus,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Agama,  1430. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4804,  n. 
Agricola,  Fraoclscos,  2650. 
Ahlander,  J.  A.,  1606. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  760. 
Aikin,  S.  C,  4200. 
AinsUe,  Robert,  1112». 
Akamam,    See  Agama. 
Alamin,  F.  F.  de,  8190^ 
Alan,  Allen,  or  AUyn  {LaL  Ala- 

nosX  William,  Omi.  andJAn., 

2768;  cfl  2766-48? 
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Albericns,  Cku*inensxs,1heyouiHQ- 

er,  3276. 
Alberios    {Fr.  Aubery),  dan* 

dlus.    iSeis  Aubery. 
Albert  de  St.  Jacques  {origii^ 

aUy     Christopbe      Herder), 

2862*. 
Alberti,  Michael,  4743 
Albertus  Magnui,  Bp^  n,  18, 

2027*. 
Albinos,   Flaccns.     See   Alcni- 

nns. 
Albinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinos  (Dan.  Urid),  Nic    At 

Hvid. 
Albo,  Joseph.    Su  Joseph. 
Albrecht,  Qeorg,  2390, 2960,8907, 

3441.  3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  3066». 
Alcherus,  CiMlerciensis,  14. 
Alcoran.    Su  Mohammed. 
Alcoinus,  or  V.  Albinus,  12. 
Alcune  rifleuioni,  633. 
Aldenhoven,  1722. 
Aldereto,  Bernardo  de,  3676. 
Alembert,   Jean   Le   Rood  d*, 

4060. 
Alefeld,  J.  L.,  786. 
Ales  or  Hales,  Alexander  de.  As 

Alexander. 
Ales    (Fr.   L*Oisean),    Petnu, 

2044. 
Alethophilus,  pseudon.,  7<& 
Aletopnilos,  Uieronymna,  ptnh 

don.,  110. 
Alerifl  (or  Alexis?),  James  da. 

See  Alexis. 
Alexander  Aphroditiensii,  160B. 
Alexander,  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexander  de  Ales   or  Hate^ 

2028b. 
Alexander,  John,  3041;  cf.  21M. 
Alexander,  William,   Bart  of 

Stirling,  3200. 
Alexis  (or  AlevlsTi  Jamei  d^ 

14051  (Add,). 
Alexias,  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Fwibt.    AeFarAbf. 
AUbnsiu.    Su  Alpbontin. 
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Alfbrd,  Joseph,  4502. 
Al-Ooz&It,  AlRazziUt,  or  Algaxel. 

See  Uhaz&lt. 
AJger,  W.   H..  508,  1351,  1366, 

1403,  1488,  1733»,  1793,  1916, 

2316,  2448,  3121. 
AliBon,  W.  P.,  4835. 
Alkuna,  1332. 
Allftcci  {Lat.  Allatius),  Leone, 

2711. 
Allan  Kardec.     iSr^'Kardec. 
AUe Menneikers  ...  Opreitning^ 

4382». 
Allen,  James,  4538. 
Allen,  John.  1900. 
Allen,  or  Allyn,  William,  Oard. 

and  Abp.    See  Alan. 
Allen,  William,  D.D.,  4188-89. 
Allent,  B.,  pseucUm.    See   Bal- 

land. 
Aller,  J.  van,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgaren,  T.  S.,  1817. 
AUgemeinfassliche   Thieneeler^ 

kunde^  4872. 
Allibone,  S.  A.,  2395,  n. 
Allin,  Thomas,  1062. 
Almqvist,  E.  J.,  1817. 
Alphen,  Hierony  mus  yan.  4004. 
Alphonsus,  or  Alfonsus,  Petrus, 

Burgensif,  694. 
Alstrin,  Erik,  2540,  4748. 
AUe  und  neue  Zeugniuc,  2524. 
Altenburg,  1536-37. 
Altbaus,  lag.,  2338. 
Alvarez,  Balthiisar,  621,  n. 
Alvarez,  Luis,  3348<>. 
AlverntM,  Qnilielmus.    <SseGai- 

lielmus. 
Amandu8,  Saint.    See  Snso. 
Amandus  Yenis, pse.udon^  666. 
Ambrosch,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 
Ambrose,  Isaac,  2080. 
Ambrosius,  Saint,  Altp.  of  A/i- 

Zan,  2381,  2946,  3183,  n. 
Amr  (Do  1*)  dttx  Ixst^'S,  4724. 
Amr  (I/).  Entretiens,  1140. 
Airir   (L'j,   OH  Ic   fystane,   etc.. 

177. 
Aiinlim-ourt,  M.dfj/jrc/reviwc?/- 

</"/?.,  4."»o.'>. 
Ainci  l)aoli.  or  AnuTiuich,  Vitus, 

Ames,  William,  2S2r.. 
Amilk't  de  Sagrie,  I>.  II.,  105.1. 
Amiot.  or  Aniyot,  .1.  >!.,  15<>4. 
Amiraut.     Set-  Amvraiit. 
Amnion,  C.  F.  voii,  1752,  2218, 

Amner.  Ricliard,  2223. 
Aumry,   Thomas   [''John   Bun- 

Cle,  Ksq."  1,863. 
Aniory,  7.Vc.  Tliomas,  840,  02;ir». 
Ahiiisi'mmt  philosftpfiiquf.,  4754. 
Aiiiyot.     Ser  Amiot. 
Amvrant     (I^it.     Amyraldus), 

M"i.y.si'.  24<5. 
Aiiiilyf  dr  V Apoctdi/pse,  2528. 
Anali/Sf'    avr   I'dnit-    des    bit^s, 

4791. 
Analysis  of  Man,  2rU2. 
Anaximeiu's  l.'">46-47. 
Audnla,  Hu  irdus,  444.  730. 
Andeol,  '2>2><. 
Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  {former- 

hi  L.'varetti  ,  2S24. 
Andreiv,  .Sam.,  4r4*^*. 
An(lre.'i\  Tobias,  41,  42. 
Andri-u",  Antonius.  2021,  n. 
An<lreasi,  MarKilio,  4497. 
Andre WK,  Eli.Hlia.  4090,  4098. 
ikndrcwB.  L.  F.  W.,  4264. 
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Andrles,  Jndocns,  2829-90,2832. 
Angeli,  Giuseppe,  3080i>. 
AngeU*  lament  (The),  3754. 
Angelus  Silesius,  Joh.^pseudon^ 

2097*,  n. 
Anglus  ex  Albiis,  Thomas.     See 

White. 
Anima  (Celebrcs  Opinfooos  de), 

1071. 
Anima  BrtdoruMy  4761. 
Anima  triumphant,  666. 
Animadversiones    in    Nodum^ 

4543. 
Animal  Tnstinct,  4873. 
Animaux  (Lea)  plus  que    mor 

chine^  4767. 
Animi  Immortalitate  (De),  821. 
Anmerkungen  (Knrze),  72L 
Anmerkvngen  (Vernunft-    and 

scbriftmKssige),  2624. 
Anmerkungen  und  Zweif €1^202. 
Annam  Bbatta,  1425. 
Annett,  Peter,  3141-44,  cf.  3146- 

47. 
Anonymi  ct^jusdam  $eria  IH»- 

quisitio,  2505-06. 
Anonymi  DilucidationeM,  448. 
Anquctil  du  Perron,  A.  H.,1366- 

68, 1392, 1410* ;  cf.  1375,  n. 
Ansaldi,  C.  I.,  1741,  3619,  3611- 

12. 
An»ollu8,  Scholasticusy  2646. 
.\nsolmu8,  Abp^y  2020,  n. 
Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Let- 
ter, 4094. 
Anthropos,  jueucion.,  4371. 
Jnthroposophia  Theomagica,  40. 
A  nti-A  nnin Uationist,  431 5. 
Antidote (A.n)  against  InfdelHy, 

74. 
A  nt imatirialitme  (L'),  167. 
Anti-PhtUJon,  904. 
Antoino  de    Saint-Oervais,   A., 

4S12. 
Ant(in,  C.  G.,996. 
Aiitonian.i,  Margarita,  an  itnog- 

hiari/      anthi  rfss,     mnuufuc- 

t.fiTil  out  of  the  tide  of  (I  Inx,'., 

Anl'iiiio  da  N'ntivi(l;ule,  282;j. 

Aprhutlorus,  lorvl. 

A,>J:<irii^iiieiu  930. 

Ai>'.ratnftfifis  (The),  4«71. 

A|>(illinariH,  2630. 

AjH^JtHfic  (lis  /v-c/r-v.  47 .VJ. 

Ajh-h>f;ii-  (Am  of  /» /i;  ;*/.«.  4.J24. 

Ap-'sto'u-il  (\m.<t}tfi(ioiti(,  2j42=*. 

.\|">:;tolius.  Micbai'l,  2021»». 

Aj.fKiriliil  irj>rn(iuus  «/iV.v,  ^If^i. 

A}i}KU'li:r  to  the  Fir.<t  J'art  <f 
(III-  I'.ii'iuiry,  etc.,  127. 

.\<iniu  i\i<.  pfpudon.,  484!^. 

.\(juiiias,  or  de  Aquino,  Thonian, 
.'\iin(.     iSV-c  Thoniius. 

Ar.  ucliu.-',  Pttrus,  2^\S.  2*^20. 

Ar.lai  Viraf,  13^S;  if.  140.jb.  n. 

Arireijtj,  J.  li.  Dover,  Marquis d\ 
7ltl*. 

Arpumrnt  concerning  the  Uti- 
mnn  Soul  it  geperaie  [sic]  Sub- 
si. <t  a  wr,  08. 

Amumeni  (An)  proving,  ctjp., 
2395. 

Arguments  and  Replicjt,  80. 

Arfjumfuts,  Natttral,  etc.,  989. 

Ariadne,  1081. 

Arintotelcs,  1617-45;  cf.  15.  n.. 
621,  624,  632,  698, 1301*.  1571, 
1.571s  1608, 1668,  n.,  1675^,  n., 
1703, 1706,  n.,  1723»,  n.,  1936. 

Ariza,  Juan  de,  3755^. 

Arnaold,  Antoine,  4606. 


Arnold,  Gottfried,  2625,  n. 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  1987. 

Arnuldi    de  Usingen,  BartboL 

See  Usingen. 
Arnoulx,  Francis,  33221^. 
Amschwanger,  J.  C,  3214. 
Aron  Afia.     See  Aaron  Abijah. 
Ar$  bene  rivendi  et  morUndi. 

3295-97,  2461«(^dd.). 
A  rs  nioriendi,  2381^. 
Artobe,  J.  C.    iS!V  Art^pceos. 
Artopccus  (Germ.  Becker),  J.  C, 

47*2,  2103,  2505-06. 
Arvernus,  Guiliehima.   SeeQrai- 

lielmus. 
Asgill,  John,  2395-97,  2402;  eL 

2995. 
Ashby,  Richard,  j»Kittion^  2857* 

(Add.). 
Aspland,  Robert,  4632. 
Asscmani,  G.  S.,  2162». 
A.^sembly  of  Divines.   Set  Wesf- 

minster. 
Assheton,  William,  712. 
A«truc,  Jean,  825. 
Athenagoras,  2937-38. 
AUianasiOj  oder  Grunde^  1058. 
Athana8ias,^y«aniiifa(«,  1630. 
Athanasius,  /Vudo^  9690*. 
Atkins,  W.  B..  3127. 
Atkinson,  H.  G^  309. 
Atkinson,  J.  C,  4880. 
AUempt    (An)    to    exhAU    tki 

Meaning,  4563. 
Auberius,  Claudius.     Sn   A»* 

bery. 
Auberlen,  C.  A.,  2363L 
Aubcrt  de  la  Chesnaye det  Boi^ 

F.  A.,  4755,  4757. 
Aubert,  Francois,  4772. 
Aubert,  Mariua,  the  Abbi,  11S7. 
Aubory  (Lat.  Alberios  or  Aube- 
rius). Claude.,  602.  2953. 
Aubry.  J.  B.,232,4789. 
Axtrapitaine,     Henri,     Banm, 

lOlVJb. 
Aii.l  l.ert.  ttienne,  282S». 
.'  '/Vr.sf/ANm;  (Die)  drr  Ihdten. 

;vi'.'>4. 

Aofrstehung  (Die)  Jr.nt  Christi, 

:ii4^. 

Auf  r.'t'huntj    (Die)     und    das 

.  1  .•/  /'» r,  t')i uii ';ytjffr>, ichte.     (Die >. 

Afh  r.  (ill n ugt4jr$cJi ichte  i  Ueber 

.iioi,  ol.vi. 
An-c.      L.i7.are,      1210,      23«"vk 

'  Aihi:\ 

An^'T.  r>eny>.  2>''-4»  <  Add.\ 

Aioju  tinic'i  t  .  .  .  JtiKtrintu 
1.  i:. 

.\u:cu>tinn*.  Anrelin^.  .SinVi.'an-l 
I'.p..  14,  n..  :'S.K  ■^\M^.  .V2,  oUk 
2in  4,  :n  ^;;,  n..  4.^ii .". :  .r.  rr,,  2^pf>s. 

•Jo^.i.  2S«<),    Jirjij.   45ol,  4*», 

4.-.  42. 
Aumeur,  4701. 
Aura,  psrvuon..  4449. 
AureiUi>  {Lot.  Aureliua\  G.  B., 

21^52. 
.\ureolu.s  ( Pr.  Auriol  or  OrioD. 

l'etru-4,  2^^)21.  n. 
Aussii'htfn  in  die  nahe  E%riglf.il, 

.3050. 
Austin,  J.  M.,  4310,  4358,  4363. 
Autenrieth,  J.  H.  F.  von.  278. 

1054. 
A  uthor  (To  the)  of  a  Letter,  4020. 
Autun,   Honors  d'.    Set   Hono* 

rius,  Augustodunmfis. 
Avempace.    See  Ibn  B^l*. 
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ATenfialfo,  Sebastiano  de,  284& 
Averro«s(>4ra6.  Ibo  Ro«hd),15; 

cf.  16,  18,  n^  19l7^  a.,  1969, 

1985^. 
>(ee«fa/l90l,  1386-84. 
Avicebroii.     <Sk   Solomon   Ibn 

Qf^birol. 
Aviceiina    (AraA.    Ibn     StnA), 

1917*,  n,  1968. 
AyaU  Faxardo,  Jnan  de,  2970. 
A^f^n  Akberjf,l4lSt*. 
Ateredo,  Manoel  de,  2889*. 

B^  C,  D.D^  70. 

B.,  C  II..  3112. 

B.,  J.  F.,  4765. 

a,  L.,  225>,  225*. 

B.,  M.,  885. 

B.,  N.,  Jtf.yl.,  2990. 

B.,  T.  D.,  2326. 

Baader,  F.  (X.)  von,  2270, 4254*. 

Bacfa.  G.  IL.  3288. 

Bachelor,  Origen,  4197. 

Bacbja  or  Bechai  Ben  Asher,  R^ 

1935. 
Backnfl.  J.  S.,  4363. 
Bthrents  J.  C.  F.,  1750. 
BKrenHprting,  Siegmund,  3014. 
al-Ba};hawt,  196e»,  n. 
Bagimll.  W.  IL,  4383. 
BagnoltifOr  Baflolas,  Leode.  See 

Levi  Ben  (Jenon. 
Bahl,  L.  U.,  959. 
Babrdt,  J.  F^  2404,  2411,  2556. 
Bahrdt,  J.  II.,  3044. 
Baier,  J.  W.,  the  elder,   2511, 

28«6,  3171-72.  3721. 
Bailey,  F.  J.,  4270. 
Bailly,  I/mia,  885,  886. 
Bailly,  Pierre,  641. 
Balrd,  Robert,  4692. 
Bake,  H..  4.>33c 
Baker,  Samuel,  4119,  4127. 
Bakewell,  F.C.,  1090;  cf.  1107. 
Bakker,  H.  O.,  925. 
Balduin,    Uottlieb     (LaL  The- 

oph.),  322U. 
Balestrieri,     Ortentio,     2160», 

3231»,  3497%  3741. 
Balfour,  Walter,  3382-84>,  4155, 

4174-77,  4181-82,  4189,  4197- 

98,  4212*,  4235;  cf.  3767,  4237, 

4248,  4279. 
Balgiiy.  John,  772. 
Bal&nd.  Eugdne,  4815. 
BalUntyno,   J.    R..    1404*,    n., 

1414,   1416,  1419-20,  1422-23, 

1425,  1489. 
Ballou,  Adin,  3390,  4255. 
BhIIou,  Hcwea,  3253-55, 3388-80, 

4086,  4102.  4105,  4114,  4120, 

413^-35,  4139,  4146»,  n.,  4157 

(-Fox  Sennon"X  4211,  4236, 

4285,  4364 ;  c£  3382-83,  3767, 

4116,  4166,  4197. 
Balluu,  Uonea,  2d,  1771. 1779,  n., 

1904,  23l«l»,  2374,  2642,  3763- 

64,  4146»,  n.,  4211-12,   4223, 

4387*. 
Ballou,  Motee,  4305. 
Bally,  George,  3245. 
Balthamr,  J.  II.,  3924. 
Baltzer,  J.  B.,  459. 
Balco  (LaL  de   Bancio),  Oarlo 

del,  3206. 
Bando,  J.  F.,  3604. 
Bftneijea,  K.  M.,  1406r. 
Bange,  1. 1.,  2245. 
BaRoe    y    Velaaoo,   Jnaa     de, 

2861. 
Barb*,  Pompeo  delta,  1671*. 
BarWeri,  O.  L.,  SMA. 


Barbieri,  Lodorfoo^  ObtuU,  226% 

225*.  4766. 
Bardili,  a  O.,  SSS,  673. 
Bar-Hebr»at,  Oregorini.      8fe 

Gregorius. 
Barkovltch,  r.  V.,  78a 
BarlHeu*   (i>ateA  van    Baarle), 

Caspar,  88. 
Baron,  Richard,  4540. 
Baron,  Robert,  qf  Aberdeen^  402. 
Baronioa,  Qaeftar,  2864. 
Barralller,  H.  N.  F.  D.,  1046. 
Barrl,  Paul  de.    See  Barry. 
Barrier,  389  {Add,). 
j  Barrow,  Isaac,  470, 3788. 
I  Barrows,  E.  P.,  4436. 
Barry,  or  Bani  Paal  de,  2070. 
Bar-Salibi,  Dionyiloi.    See  IMo* 

nysius. 
Barsanti,  P.  V.,  3520. 
Bartb41eniy  Saint-UilaireyJnlM, 

1404^,  n.,  1424,  n.,  1455,  l46S- 

69,  n.,  1471,  a.,  1478, 1492,  idfl^ 

1492  (Add.). 
Bartholinus,  I  varus,  3190. 
Bartholin  us,  Thomas,  (Ac  jroMV 

«r,  1324. 
BartholniAss.  C.  (J.  W.),  Ilia 
Bartlett,  S.  C,  4316. 
Bartoli,    Daniello,    3384,    8168, 

3465. 

Oinlio,  1868,   1870, 


Bartolocci, 

1935. 
BortKch,  J., 
Bans,  J.  W., 


1264*  (Add.). 
2212. 
Basedow,  J.  B.,  3080;  cf.  a040», 

3986. 
Basnage  de  Beanval,  Jacques, 

1880. 
Bassignana,  G.  8.  da,  571. 
Bossolin;  Joanne*,  20ttL  n. 
Bastbolm,  ChriitlUl,  014,  915, 

2627,3045. 
Bastide,  3086*.    ■ 
Bate,  Julius,  168^ 
Bateman,  Thomaa»|6il|  1048. 
Bates,  WUliam.  lOOf,  002,  9302, 

3467,  3473, 348a 
Batey.  John.  4304. 
Bathgate,  WtUiaiD,  9B00. 
Bathie,  George,  2247*. 
BaUi-Kol,  4027. 

Baucio,  Carolns  de.    See  Balso. 
Baud,  777. 

Baudry,  Alfred,  2457. 
Bauduin,  Dominique,  887. 
Bauer,  A.  C,  693. 
Bauer,  G.  L.,  1758-69. 
Baumann,  Michael,  2080*. 
Baumeister,  F.  C,  2543,  3017*. 
Baumgarten,    S.   J.,   2158,    n., 

2180,  2463,  2813,  3504,  3928, 

3969,  4611  ;cf.  2807. 
Baur,  F.  C  1282. 
Bautlinmley,  Jacob,  2077. 
Baxter,  Andrew,  125,  128.878; 

cf.  130, 135, 136,  173. 
Baxter,   Richard,  53,  071,  684, 

685  3445—46. 
Bayle,    Pierre^    591,  622.  1953, 

3799,  3828^  n.,  4604, 4657. 4663, 

n.,  4664,  a.,  4727,  n.,  4738. 
Bayly,  Benjamin,  94. 
Beantwortumg^  JIM. 
Beard,  J.  R.,  2360. 
Beattie,  Jamea,  910. 
Beancaire   de   P4galUoo  (Lot. 

Belcarine),     FruMoia,     Bp.^ 

4621. 
BeanmoBt,  Morfouace  or-agede. 

Ae  Morfsoaoe. 
Beaofobre,  Iimc  da,  1006. 


Beauvais,  Vincent  da.    Su  VUir 

cent. 
Bebel,  Balthaaar,  474, 2108, 2608) 

298U. 
Becanus,  Martinns,  2793w  28QCL 
Bechai  Ben  Asher.    Set  Bacl;^ 
Becherer,  M.  A.,  1767». 
Beck,  C.  D.,  1976,  n.,  20O1. 
Beck,  J.  T.,  2372. 
Becker,  F.,  1130. 
Becker,  H.  V.,  834. 
Becker  (Lat.  Artopoeus),  J.  0. 

Sfe  Artopoeus. 
Beckers,  Hubert,  1099, 2670>. 
Beckford,  William,  3740. 
Beda^  8267,  n.,  3288. 
Beacher,  Charles,  4686;  cf.  4888. 
Baacher,  Edward,  496,  600;  d 

«n9,   4306,    4390,    4402,    n., 

4417. 
fiaecher,  Lyman,  4206^  4611-12; 

cf.  4198,  4259. 
Beer,  Bernhard,  19ia 
fleer,  Peter,  19U1. 
Begg,  J.  A.,  3080,  3089. 
fl-Beghewt,  1969^,  n. 
Behni,  Joh.,  3429-30. 
Behme,  or  Behmen,  Jac    Sm 

BUhmc. 
Behn,  F.  D.,  4620. 
Bchren,  Christoph,  4618. 
Behrendt,  J.  F.,  451. 
Bchmauer,  G.  E.,  3016. 
BeitrOgt  (Biblische),  3622. 
BeitrUge  tur  Lehre^  etc.,  528. 
Bokonn,  L.  G..  920. 
Bolcarius.    See  Beaucaire. 
BeUuefitung         (Wissenschaft- 

licheX  352. 
Belintani,  or  Bellintani,  ICattia, 

3131. 
Bell.  William,  42ia 
Bellamy,  Daniel,  140. 
Bollarmino,     Roberto,     Cbrdu 

2770,  3425-26;  cf.  Z776»,  2770- 

80, 2783-84,  2825. 
Belley,  A.  R.,  Bp.  of.  Su  Devie 
Bel  ley,  Jean  Pierre,  JE^  iff.  Sh 

Camus. 
Bellinger,  1540. 

Bellintani,  Mat.    Su  Belintani. 
Belshani,  Thomas,  973. 
Bemerkungm,  1015. 
B6nard,  3742. 
Benedict,  J.  F.,  1574. 
Boneke,  F.  E-  261. 
Benekeu,  G.  W.  F.,  974. 
Benfey,  Theodor,  1404»,  n.,  1405, 

n. 
Bengel,  £.  G.  (Lat.  T.)  von,  667, 

22U6. 
Benner,  J.  H.,  3051. 
Bennet,  George,  2467. 
Benott,  Ren6,  2759,  2774. 
Benson,  Joseph,  21»,  2201 
Bentley,  Richard,  59;  cf.  00,  04 
Berevelt,  A.,  706. 
Berger,  J.  W.,  788. 
Bergier,  N.  8.,  195;  el  208,  m. 
Bergk,  J.  A.,  1183,  3615. 
Berglund,  A.  a  O.,  1190. 
Bergmano,  F.  G.,  3273*. 
Bergmann,  Joseph,  4702. 
Berington,  Joseph,  207, 210. 
Berkeley,  George,  JSp.,  00a. 
Bernard,  David,  1346L 
Beraard,  H.  IL,  1931*. 
Bernard,  J.  F.,  546». 
Bemardea,  Manoel,  2104%  8861% 
Bernardus,  CEarcwittfntC^AM^ 

4777. 
Bemd,  Adam,  187. 
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UntEX  OF  ADTHOBS  AND  A! 
Mc.,2Ull 


'BHflglleb,  J.  C,,  am. 
HrUW,J.MMi. 

BrlKhiuB,  C,  II.,  tM*.  n. 
Brisnoln  SalF.  A.  U-  aWi, 
Briliiil   Aranj/aka    Ppanillad, 

Brln*.'jiihn,3««. 

Brini.  Brnn.    »<  Laicerbriiie. 

Brlaknwn.W.  T.,3a7e. 

"-■     '      "-.    Mr.    [Johnt], 


Bnujehlon,  llqgh,  30 


n.  StDplimiDJi.  WM. 


d.  Junm,  AP.,  (/  Sane 
n.  iVitf-.  Jobn.  D.D.,  2U8, 


Browne.   I.  11^ 


\1  ikrUni«r>,  A.  a'. 


BudilpuB.  J.  W..  IDS,  MI,  ins, 
BaMt'iit  (Dm)  cm  i**«, 
BOrhltia  (Dul  Bon  do-  Ji(^ 

BUchner,'Qul1frlcd,  3H1,  3237, 

4»i. 
BUFlintr.  Lonti.  33t,  33&,  US. 

3M. 

UUtniiiEUr.   or   B,illBbgtt,     Sk 

Bilflngrr. 
Iluffiin.  Q.  L.  iMlnc.  OiviC  dt. 

Bunuln.   Ablia  Birii    Bolai^oa. 

.V  Abbn, 
lliini^lv,  Ji)lin.  mfifdm.,  ^(13,  b. 
SMilrAelh,  I3U-H.  140ab.  q. 


BuriitM.  DmlcL  KM. 
Buinm.  OHirgt.  Bp..  UW*. 
Burahnrcil.  A.M.Slffl. 
BurElnn.  jMn,  4;3S.  n. 


i.-no.  u.,  mn, 

Uirnm,  Chrlnlt^th.    S<e  Dotto- 
liirrnM,  J.  C,  *».!. 

tun.  JtthUiili,  412S. 

lurthoggB.     KfchonL,     fit,     OT, 

lurlnQ>hlllp,  «M1. 

liweuH    (CiilcA.  Bn^i),   Job., 


■.r,  JoKpb,  i!p.  Til,  1060. 


B;l«,M 

c.  a.  M. 
CR-.ai 


iilrrhacTHMiA^  i 

A.,4a8S. 


OiEdwell,  B.  1322. 


r»ll«-j.J.  >[..  l.MSl-. 


CMrtnitlic  rsnM,iiVL 
ConiaMriiB.  Bvthol.,  3IU. 
nunarariun.  EIUik,  T'J. 
Cimpanrr-Tial  (Du),  063. 
Cumulxsll.  Alfxuxtar.'lt'ja 
CampUcll,    ArrlilbiiM.    ^    i^ 

Ounpbell.  '  iVi/l     Archtliiil^ 


uniu,  J.    P,   Bp.    of   Belk^ 


njiB.  l.'a.iLi't.  T.),'  MB,T7*, 


Cuimiiel  T  Lubkowlti,  Ji 

IU2.  ZtSO-  (Add.). 
Cmnttliit.Oiiiiil.,  4:1. 


-VMilliinl.  P..<<,  ISTL 
OMiriiiio  liiai.  «^>«niai  di 


^.^.Sln^7!V^8 


ssstn 

a^ttim.  Hi  nil  Ml 
ClHk.J.  «IIS. 


rt  tli.  UK  fl»,  21 


aUd>ii»  (111*)  itTIA'  A 


OaiioHiw  (Flwhl.  L«l.  PI1t« 
r>/)rn  «0a«  (Utnt  CUhETiu 


■    ChlM.    .  ,     .,         . 

nitwnh,  WlUiun.  UH-    I 

u  d*  U  Bulid>  dB  CUu. 

OiMd,    Abnbuu     Bw. 

ChUhnll.  KdmuiHl,  inu,  31S-    I 


k  joiini  aao. 


(JrnVI  i.»r  !>/,.  «J 


C^rtfliji'  'Jivn£rnJb'>ifKn.  23 


CbtlllUetN  Thwdnc.  1011,  B. 


Cof^n,  tliofm*,  41:9. 


IMDBX  OF  AUTHORS  AND  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 


Goimbra  (Za<.  Coiiimbrica),(rn»- 

vergidade  de,  021. 
Going,  J   F.,  225. 
Oollierg,  £.  C,  1810;  cf.  1818. 
Cole,  James,  2388». 
Golebrooke.  U.  T.,  1401»,  d.,  1421, 

1447, 1448. 
Goleuan,  Thomas,  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  392. 
Goler.  Jac,  6U5. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  2385,  q. 
Oolea,  Aliraham,  3185. 
Colinot,  the  AbU,  2137. 
Collard,  Thomas,  2098. 
Collet,  Augoste,  3756*. 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887». 
Collet,  J.,  3374. 
CoUiber,  Samael,  127,  38&6. 
Collie,  David,  1506. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  89,  2118,  2983. 
Collier,  John,  240. 
Collin,  Pet.,  818. 
Collin  de  Plancy,  J.  A.  S.,  3283,  n. 
Collina,  Anthony,  178,  2116. 
ColliuD  {Ital.  ColUo),  Franclscus, , 

4.589,  4663,  n. 
Colonime,  J.  B.  S.,  3705,  n. 
Colamna  (/to/.  Colonna),  iBgl- 

dius  de,  Romanu^^  2021,  n. 
Comarinus,  O.  C,  2103. 
Coraitibus,  Petrui«  de,  3676*. 
CbmjdiincU  cU  Vdnu  dampnU, 

2461*  {Add.), 
Cnmpo<t  (Le)  ft  itoZendrier.  3298. 
Omenrdia  KcUionis,  etc.^  3797.     | 
Condillac,  £.  B.  de,  477L 
ConerH,  0.  J.,  2367. 
Cbn/erence  (A)  between  the  SnU 

and  (he  Body^  3357. 
OmfrlrU  depriire$^  2327. 
Confucius  (Chin.  Kong-tse,  or 

Kongfu-tse),  1301,  IftOO-lSOO". 
Conimbrica.    See  Coimbra. 
Cbf\jecturet  philosophiquef^  2554. 
Ooit^eelwes  upon  the  Mortalitjf^ 

etc.,  877. 
Connelly,  T.  P.,  2636. 
Connor,   or  Connoven,   C.    F., 

3353. 
Conrndi,  Kasimir,  1110. 
Conrin^,  Hermann,  785,  2843. 
Conriiia,  Florentius,  Abp.^  4531. 
Conrot,  A.  O.,  1253^  (Add.). 
Conseill^re.  P.  M.  de  la.    Suhn 

ConHeill^re. 
Cbnsid'.rationM  (Some  Phyaico- 

The<)logical>,  2978. 
Oomidf  ration*  upon  War^  8870. 
Cbntiderazioni  guile  pene  eteme^ 

4272. 
Constant  de  Rebecqoe,  (H.)  B., 

1283. 
Contarini,    (Lat.   Contarennf), 

Qasparo,  Cbrr/.,  584. 
Cbntf^nplation  (A)  o/  Heaven, 

3453. 
Contemplation.     The  Crmtemplar 

cjfitn  of  Sjfnnerg,  3306. 
Oonti.  G.  B.,  737. 
Conway,     Anne    (Finch),   Ft*- 

oounteM^  3795,  n. 
Cons.  C.  P..  505. 1606, 1763. 
Cook,  (Jeorge,  3166. 
Cook,  J.  M.,  4348. 
Cooke,  Nathaniel.  1024. 
Cooke,  Parsuna,  4226, 4237. 
Cooke.  Thomaa,  3959. 
Coombe,  John,  2358. 
Goon,  R.  K.,  4375. 
Cooper,  II.  Om  324. 
CooiKT,  J.  T ,  4318. 
Oooper,  Samael,  DJ}.^  40KL 


Cooper,  Thomaa,  229. 
Cooper,  William,  3904. 
Copland,  Alexander,  2570. 
Coppin,    Richard,    3341,   8782- 

83> ;  cf.  3984. 
Coquercl,  Athanaae,  4374. 
Cordemoy,  G^rand  de,  49. 
Cordenioy,  L.  G.  de,  3800. 
Cordiale,  2U31,  2036. 
Cordier  de  Saint    Firmln,  Ed- 

mond,  the  Abbi,  978. 
Cordovero,  or  Corduero,  Mosos. 

Six  Moses. 
Coret,  Jacques,  3356. 
CornKus,  Melchior,  2862-^3. 
Cornellius,  Antouius,  4517. 
CoroiU,  Adolph,  366. 
Corrodi  (not  CorodiX  Heinr.,  897, 

905, 1734,  1892, 1935,  n.,  1998, 

3049-50,  4041. 
Corstlas,  Jacobus,  2428. 
Corte  (JLat.  Cortius),  Bwrtolom- 

meo,  443. 
Obgri.    See  Kutari. 
Cossmann,  J.,  1782,  n. 
Costa,  Uriel  (originaUjf  Gabriel) 

da.    See  Acosta. 
Costa,  V.  J.  da,  2892». 
Costerns,  Franciscos,  2064. 
Cotin,  Charles,  the  Abbiy  669. 
Cotta,  Bernhard,  346. 
Cotti,  J.  l\  2182,  2189, 3046»,  n., 

3402,  3510,  3516,  3598,  3602^", 

3688,  8760,  3992;  cf.  2060. 
Cotton,  J.  F.,  4466. 
Cottunio,  Giovanni.  2064. 
Couch,  Jonathan,  4861. 
Courcelles,    Etienne    de   {Lot. 

Steph.  CurcellaeusX  4602. 
Courcillon  de  Dangeaa,  Lonis  de. 

See  Dangeau. 
Courdaveanx.  Victor,  1726. 
Oturl  (La)  cfe  Paradity  3409. 
Courtenay,  Reginald,  2292. 
Cousin  (iMt.  CognatusX  Jean, 

614. 
Coventriensis,  Franclscus.    Su 

FranciscuB  de  Sancta  Clara. 
Oavenlrif  Mjftteries^  2697,  n. 
Coverdale,  Miles.  2042. 
C»»wan,  T.  C,  4319. 
Coward,  William,  73-76,  86-00, 

93;  cf.  79,  79».  82,  84,  93,  99, 

173,  727,  n.,  801,  2996. 
Cowie,  Morgan,  3117. 
Coxe,  J.  R.,  3662. 
Coxe,  R.  C  2437. 
Coyer,  G.  F.,  176. 
Crabbe,  George,  FSoor  of  Bred' 

Jield,  1123. 
Cra/le  (The)  to  lyvt  well^  etc., 

3297. 
Cramer,  Daniel,  2967, 2960. 
Cramer,  J.,  3630. 
Cramer,  J.  A.,  1990. 
Cramer,  J.  C,  806,  835. 
Cramer,  Joh.,  1502,  n. 
Cramer.  L.  D^  1898. 
Crans,  I>aTid,  1314-16. 
Cratepolius,  Petms  Menwieas. 

See  MerssflBUS. 
Crauschwits,    or    Craschwitz, 

Adam.  3331. 
Craven,  William,  874. 
Crawford,  Charles,  1580. 
Cremor,    Uermann,   2361;    cf. 

2363s. 
Cremonini,  Ceaare,  622,  1986S 

n. 
Crespet,  Pierre,  29. 
Crenta,  F.  C.  C,  Baron  too,  161, 

164,2417;  ctieO. 


CreuKor,  (0.)  F.,  1329,  n.,  1690. 
Critical  Inquiry  (A),  1687. 
Critical  Observations,  etc.,  1660^. 
Critique  d^un  midecin,  4767. 
Crocius,  J.  II.,  4722. 
Crocius,  Job.,  2809,3430. 
Croleus,    Robertus.    See  Crow- 
ley. 
Crombie,  Alex.,  1068. 
Crombie,  William,  3616. 
Crome,  C,  1596. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  376. 
Crooke,  Samuel,  2386*. 
Crosa,  J.  P.  de.    See  Croaaas. 
Crosby,  Alphcus,  2310,  4366. 
Cross,  ifi.  B.,  1308*. 
Croswell,  A.,  4008. 
Crouch,  Isaac,  4045. 
Crousaz  (Lat.  Crosa  or  CroiaX 

J.  P.  de,  755,  756. 
Crowe,  Ifrjf.  C.  (S.X  4682. 
Crowell,  Seth,  4156. 
Crowley  (Lat.  CrolensX  Robert, 

3312. 
Croza,  J.  P.  de.    See  Crousax. 
Cruscbwitz,  Adam.     See  Crau- 

schwitz. 
Cruse,  Job.,  3441,  n. 
Crusius,  C.  A.,  2413,  2414,  3600. 
Csoma  de  KOrds,  Alex.,  1463^. 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  52,  2929. 
Cuontz,  138;  cf.  170. 
Culbertson,  M.  S.,  1521. 
Cumuli  ng,  John,  4574. 
Cunningham,  Alex.,  1473. 
Cunradus,  Georgius,  Q2S. 
Cuper,    or   Cuyper    (L(d.   G«- 

praeusX  Laurentius,  2051. 
Cuppd,  Pierre,  S905-06;  cl  3068, 

3962. 
Curcellaeos.    Ste  Courcelles. 
Cureau  de  La  (}hambre,  Marin, 

4713-15. 
Curioni  (Lat.  CurioX  C.  8.,  687, 

3308-11,  4498;  cf.  4600,  4507. 
Curtius,  Barthol.    See  Corte. 
Curtius,  Ernst,  1730*. 
Curtius,  M.  C  823. 
Curtmann,  W.  J.  G..  1166. 
Cusa,  Nicolaus  de,  Qirc/.,  3673. 
Cuvier,  FrM6ric,  4810, 4817*. 
Cwyper,  Laurentius.    See  Caper. 
Cyprianus,  Caecilius,  2380. 
Cyprianus,  Job.,  4723. 
Cyrillus  Altxandrimis,  3090. 
Cyrillus  Hierosotymitonux,  2944. 
Czolbe,  Heinr.,  3'25,  326,  340;  c£ 

345. 

D.,  W.,  0/Z)ea<A,2387. 
D***,  A.,  4724. 

Dabigtdn,l2&7, 1388,  n.,  1389,  n. 
Dlihne,  A.  F.,  1906. 
Dailld    (Lat.    DalUsosX    Jean, 

2838. 
Daimonion  (To),  4686. 
Dnlechamp,  Caleb,  465K 
D'AIembert,  Jean  Le  Rood.  See 

Alembert. 
Dalhusius,  J.  11.,  4603. 
Dallfeus.    Su  Daill6. 
Dame,  Fricdr.,  026,  2964. 
Damiron,  (J.)  P.,  1239. 
Damst^,  R..  1111. 
Dana,  R.  II.,  263. 
Danfa  (lji)general  de  lot  Muer^ 

tos,  2460. 
Dangean,  Louis  de  CourciUoi^ 

Abbi  de.  690. 
Daniel,  Gabriel.  4733-34. 
Daniel,  II.  A.,  31 S4. 
DanieU,  Mortlake,  4646. 

88S 


IXDKX  OF  AUTHORS  AND  ANimTMOOB  WOBK& 


Vmttnt^kfr.  Anton  von.  2M0. 
DftoiK-.l  J.  V^  2173. 
Dwinti'iu«-r.  or  UaDnhAwer,  J. 

a,  l'»i.  ilOS,  35iW. 
DauM    f.iacaJ,rf.   (La    graode), 

24*J1«  ( Af/d.). 
nuitf    AliKhieri,    S2fU-9»;   cf 

J)mnn.iU'*ttn,  Jean,  4727. 
Darmrliuntj  drr  lAflje,  4609*. 
Darwin    KrHMmaN.  4790. 
Daacbi/.ki.  J.  K.,  2H81. 
Da««nt.  a.  W.,  134'i. 
XJtaM  r/i>  BGchn-,  rtc,  1747. 
/>a*i  Luther,  etc.,  2821. 
DMi(«>r.  K..  li#i»&. 
Daaxiv.  TluMidor,  IMO. 
Daadc  F.  F.,  {/!#>  >466^  2028». 
Davf'nixrrt,  Chrifftopber,  aper- 

toarUi   Francitcuii  de  Baocta 

Clarfi.     AV*/-  FrHDciaciu. 
Davi«>t<.    Edward,    134S^I0;    d 

1352  II. 
DiavlcM.  h>lward.  3665. 
Davieit.  F^win,  Vj:*i<H. 
Davieri,  e>r  ItevU,  &'r  John,  618, 

619. 
DaviN.    A.   J^    46^    4701;    c£ 

4603 
Davlif.  ,Vi>  J.  F..  1616. 
Davis,  .1.  M..  4256. 
Daviii.  /Uv.  William,  1071. 
Davin.  WjMxIbnry.  3-093. 
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Jacomino,  of  Verona^  8280. 
Jlckel.  J.  O.,  3008. 
Jlf^r,  J.  A.,  484. 
Jlger,  J.  W.,  8881,  S8U,  4«O0^n. 
Jlaft^ii,J.&,80«0. 


JKnicke,  J.  F.,  8887 ;  ct  3808. 

Jaimini,  1414. 

Jakob,  L.  H.,  020,  021, 1033;  cf. 

923,  937. 
Jamblichus,  1600*. 
Jameson,  Mn.  A.  (M.X  4668,  n. 
Janier,  Leonard,  3102. 
Jansen,  J.  M.,  4219b. 
Janua  CceltfTum,  4604. 
Janua,  M.  A.    See  Paasero. 
Jarisch,  H.  A.,  4869. 
Jarrold,  Thomas,  4830. 
Jarry,  P.  F.,  3760. 
JarTls.  S.  F.,  1316*. 
Javelli,  or  da  Casale,  Grisostomo 

(Lat.  Chrysostomus  Caaalen- 

sis,)  585. 
Jehno,  L.  H.  S.,  3066. 
Jehuda.    See  Judah. 
Jehiida  Lib  Mises.    See  Ifises. 
Jelf,  R.  W.,  4403. 
Jellinek,  Herm.,  1053,  n. 
Jenisch,  Paul.  2385». 
Jonks,  Benjamin,  3426,  n. 
Jenks,  Francis,  4511-12. 
Jenks,  Richard.  3827. 
Jenner,  Thomas,  43. 
Jenny,  1136. 
JrvseiU  (Das),  3590. 
Jentink,  M.  A.,  2316*. 
JentzHch.  Ileinr.,  511. 
Jenyns.  Soome,  48&-400. 
Jcphson.  Alexander,  3367. 
Jericho,  C.  F.,  4611. 
Jerrani,  Charles,  4096. 
Jerusalem,  J.  F.  W.,  860. 
Jerusalem,  T.  W.,  005. 
Jessenius,  Joh.,  2963. 
JoMU,  Daniel    4,  pseudon.    Su 

Floyd,  John. 
Jitzchak  Loijonsis.    Su   Isaac 

Loria. 
Joannes    Chrytodomtu,    Saint, 

2944>,  3266b. 
Joannes  (PiKudO')  Damatcenui^ 

2719. 
Joannes  Saba.  2460*. 
Joannet,  Claude,  4783. 
Job,  Book  qf,  1824-49. 
Jobst.  J.  0.,  4264*. 
Jo«l,  D.  II.,  1914. 
Joel,  M.,  1933, 1938*,  \9S»{Add.). 
Johannes    Duns    Scotus.      See 

Duns  Scotu*. 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena.    Su 

Scotus  Brieena. 
Johannsen,  J.  C.  G.,  1818. 
John,  King  of  Saxony y  3286. 
Johnson,  11.  S.,  4230. 
JohuHon,  Oliver,  4216;  cf.  4225. 
Johnson.  Samoel    (b.  1640,  d. 

1703),  2873. 
Johnson,  SamaeU  Viean^Ortat 

T^trrington,  3023. 
Johnson,  Stephen,  4047. 
Jolowicc,  H.,  3403»,  n. 
Jonas,  S.  F.,  1144. 
Jones.  C.  W.,  1107. 
Jones,  L.  A.,  4886. 
Jones,  W.  G.,  1186. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  140^  n. 
Jones,  William,   of   Nayland, 

2573. 
Jonffleur  (Du),  8603. 
Jordan.  J.  H.,  4360. 
Joris,  Andrea  de,  1661. 
Jorissen,  Matthias.  4634. 
Jortin.  John,  1526, 1746. 
Joseph  Albo,  R.,  1041-42. 
Joseph  Ibn  Jactja,  JS.,  1046. 
JoMphos,  FUTiua,  1025-07, 2400, 

ii.,2088;  etm^n. 


Joet,  I.  M.,  1017*. 
Jouffroy,  T.  (SX  270. 
Joifs  (The)  0/  Heaven,  8666. 
Jubinal,  Achille,3272. 
JucunduB   de  Laboribos, 

don.,  08. 
Judah  CharisI,  1036,  n. 
Judah  hal-Levi   {Lot.  LeTitol 

1030. 
Judah  Sahara,  or  Zabara,  1081*, 

n. 
Judgment  (The),  a  Vition,  3256. 
JM^ent  (The  Last),  3261i>. 
Julia  de  Fontenelle,  J.  S.  B., 

2434*.  2447. 
Julianus  Pomerius,  Abp.  of  To- 
ledo, 2016. 
Julien,  S.  (A.),  1436«,  1408, 1607, 

1510. 
Jnlius,  J.  II.,  1305. 
JuHR,  called  SUUing,  J.  H.,  2578, 
.  4675-76. 

Junge,  C.  G.,  4033-34. 
Junge,  Friedr.,  3667. 
Junius  ( Fr.  Du  Jon),  Franciscna. 

See  Du  Jon. 
Junterbuck,  Jac.    See  Jacobus 

de  Clusa. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  4604. 
Just  Scrutiny  (The),  03. 
Justinus  Martyr,  2936,  2088;  cf. 

2123,  2126-27. 

K.,  971,  2618,  2620. 

KUiler,  L.  A.,  3258. 

KKnipf.  Itiidur,  1783. 

Kjippel,  II.  G.,  971. 

Ktistnor,  1148*. 

KMstncr,  A.  G.,  853. 

KKufTer,  J.    B.  R.,   3640,  1269 

(Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kahler,  Joh.,  735. 
Kahlert,  A.  J.,  1610. 
Kahnert,  Andr..  3821. 
KaivaHanavanita,  1418. 
Kalendrr  of  Sfirparde/,  3200. 
KaUndrier  det  bergiert,  8208. 
Kalpa  Sutra,  1435. 
Kan  eflrr  DUden,  etc.,  4257. 
Kanida,  1470. 
Kan-ina-p'ian,  1510-11. 
Kant,  Imm.,  851,  2221;  c£  064, 

1162,  1176,  3620. 
Kapila,  1410-20. 
KanO^n,  T.  G.  Ton,  3270,  n. 
Kardec,  Allan,  puudon.,  4606^ 

n.,  4000.  4700,  4704-05. 
Karsten,  H.,  2336. 
Korsten,  Simon,  507, 1560*. 
Kast.  Joseph,  1032. 
Kastner,  (J.)  G.,  2458. 
Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten,  4582,  8879* 

(Add.). 
Kaufmann,  Alex.,  3281*,  n. 
Keacb,  Boi\Jamin,  79. 
Kodd,  Jodocus.  2844,  3338, 4607. 
Kell.  C.  A.  G.  (Lat.  T.),  463, 464, 

2U00  3249. 
Keith 'George,  3471,  4638,  4606. 
Kelepn  Ben  Nathan,  jMeudon., 

Kelle,'K.G.,264. 
Kellet,  Edward,  2070. 
Kelly,  John.  4132-36. 
Kemme.  J.  C~  208. 
Kemmer,  N.  P.,  466. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  4878. 
Kennedy,  B.  S.,  1186*. 
Kennedy,  Yana,  1435*,  n.,  146a^ 

1458*. 
Keiiriek,B.  11,4168. 
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KenHck,     John,    1362,     1720, 

2241. 
Kenrick,  Timothy,  2630. 
Kenrick  >vmiura,  810,  811,  887. 
Kent,  Adulphus,  4330-32. 
Kenton,  J  amen,  242>J. 
Keppler,  Lorenz,  2863*. 
Keranflech,  C.  li.  B.  de,  4779. 
K6nitr.v,  A.  H.  de,  1028,  1207. 
Kerkhott,  A..  2i26. 
Kerkhovc.  Job.   Polyander    a. 

See  Polyiuidei*. 
Kern,  F.  H.,  2287. 
Kern,  Job.,  yti2. 
Kern,  i'.  K ,  2190,  3934. 
KerudOrfiM,  11.  A..  1127, 1183. 
Kerncr,  (A.)J.,4677. 
Kerr,  J.  J.,  3002*. 
Kersiiaw.  J.ime.s,  4076. 
Kcjwler,  Ileinr.,  1063. 
Keyser.  J.  R.,  1337-38. 
Keysler,  J.  G.,  13-24». 
Khabefl,  Anton,  2l^»  (Add.). 
el-KhatIb,  1»09». 
KhUnI,  J.  IL.  2249. 
Kicsling,  J.  K.,  2688. 
Kioiisclbach,  E.  C,  1760. 
Killam,  J.  C,  4460. 
Killen,    J.    M.,   3666-67,    8766, 

3597«(>lrf</.). 
Kimball.  J.  W.,  3589. 
Klndervater,  C.  V.,  903. 
King,  Peter,  Lord,  2679*. 
King,  T.  8.,  1002,  4402,  4432-33, 

4461. 
KiJig.  W.  W.,  2350. 
Kingslcy,  Calvin,  3099. 
Kirby,  William,  4829. 
Kircimiaier,  O.  C,  061. 
Klrchmair   (Lat.   Naogeorgus), 

Thoni.'V9.     tSr^  Naogeorgua. 
Kirch mcier,  J.  S.,  7'^. 
Kist,  N.  C,  2455. 
Kistcniakcr,  J.  II.,  3250. 
KlltdeJi,  K.  W.,  3523. 
Klaibcr,  ('.  «.,  4109. 
Klatt, .].  K.,  ^34. 
KhuiHin^.  or  Clausinp,  Hoinr., 

.'•)ir».  '2:}:)*\  :uoi.  ;]862. 

Kloinfcl.l,  Ni.\.  «i'2i). 
Klciri-Nitulii.  (Icorj:,   262.'»,    n,. 
:i.S(»7-'^S,  ;vsiO,  u..  382«,  3S50. 

r>sr,4.  :?  07-'.»s,  :v.)2.S;  cf.  3814- 

1.-), -I'Kn,  I,.,  ;-,s2S  (Add.). 
Klcmm,  (Jliristi.ui,  :;22.'i,  .3:546. 
Klenrk.'.  Ilorm.,  ll'iS.  2442. 
Klenkrr,  J.  F.,  l.i(7-<9,  1747. 
K  lew  it  7.,  A.  W.  rou,  401. 
Klincklianlt,  ('.  (i.,  22D0. 
Kliiur.  r.  F.. -J  (X>. 
Kloppci .  A..  :]132c. 
Kl..t/.  -2  ;  '4,  n. 
Kl;;pfel,  Ilnirelb.,  2S98. 
Klutre.  rr  (  lii-e,  C.  0.,  779,780. 
Knni>p,  .1.  C,  i:;04.  :)Ot35. 
Knedind.    Abner,    4146,    4170, 

417'.». 
Kniese,  D<'iij.,  141. 
Knopf,  .I"b  ,  .'17 lo. 
Knorr  von  I5osenroth,  C,  1946- 

47. 
Knott,    K(lu!U<i,  pseudon.     Set- 

Wilson.  Milt f bins. 
KnowU>in,  (  birle^,  4199. 
ivnutzo:i,  Mnrtin,  l-'U. 
Koch,  C.  (;..  ;iS'\',;  cf.  3810,  n. 
Korber.  .1.  I)..  '.KW. 
Kotken,  < r  Kok<'n,  .T.  C,  2188. 
Kikber,  .?.  C,  2^95. 
Ktinic,  tJ.  O.  D.,.'IG42. 
Kimi-,J.r..4'W7. 
Kiiuig,J.L.,26«%. 
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KOnig,  Jos.,  1840. 
AiZrnnen  lot'r,  etc.,  1000. 
KOpke,  Adam,  3368. 
Koeppen,  C.  F.,  I486. 
Kiirber,  C.  A.,  132. 
KOrber,  Johann,  2700. 
KUrner,  J.  G.,  1832. 
KtfrOa,  Alex.   Gaoma   de.     Su 

Osoma. 
KOstlin.  C.  W.  0.,  1847. 
KoMtth.    See  EccUtieuUt, 
Kohl,  J.  P.,  1325. 
Kohl,  Philipp,  3024. 
Kohlreif,  Gottfried,  3500. 
Kokon.    See  Kocken. 
Kolbe,  Franciscus,  742. 
Kolbiua,  Ernest,  404. 
KolthoflT,  E.  W.,  2641,  n. 
Kopisch,  A.,  3262,  o.,  3280,  n. 
Koppe,  J.  B.,  2205. 
Koi-an.    See  Mohammed. 
K6rodi,  Ludw.,  1250. 
KorthoU,  Christian.  2864. 
Kosogarten,  II.  G.  L.,  1843. 
Krabbe,  Otto,  24.38. 
KrKuter,  P.  D.,  3920. 
Kraus,  Joh.,  4506. 
Krauso,  C.  C,  160, 166. 
Krause,  Christian,  104. 
Krause,  II.  (C.X  2432. 
Krehl,  A.  L.  G.,  3167. 
Krieger,  W.  L.,  3165. 
Krisar,  David,  503. 
Kritik     der     VemunftgrUnde, 

948. 
Kritische  Oe»chiehU  des  ChiUcU' 

mt/«,  1892. 
Krttger.  J.  C,  1353*. 
Kronenberger,  Ernst,  2224. 
Krug,  W.  T.,  540. 
KniUff;  J.  de,  3637. 
Knimholtz,  Cluistian,  1661. 
Krumm,  J.  G.,  2377. 
Kunad,  Andr ,  2974. 
Kunbardt,  Hcinr.,  1589. 
Kunst,  J.  E.,  3427. 
Kurzt  Atimer'ungfv.  72. 
Kur:e    pojtuUirt    Whkrlegung, 

.T69. 
Ktirze  uvd  (priindlichf   Vorstd- 

Kurzn-  Evtwurf,  3485. 
Kmari.  or  Cnrri,  1930. 
Ky8i)enning,  Ilenr.,  2383*. 

L.,  C.  A.,  lfvf)9. 
L.,  (}.,  3348*. 
L.,  V.  J.,  8r)4. 
L..  Y.  N.,2:'.C>. 

L M.,  462. 

Laim,  P.  J..  .3088. 
LabittP,  CbiirleH.  3263. 
Lftboribns,  Jucundus  de,  pseu- 

dm}.,  9S. 
l>:icey.  W.  B.,  4117. 
l.:v  C  bainbre,  M.  C  de.     See  Cn- 

reau  do  la  Chanibro. 
l>;icharnio,  1501-02. 
Lacbmann,  K.  II..  1G04. 
La  Cunsoillerc,  P.  M.  de,  2100. 
LactantJns,  2013,  3404. 
l^idpvi-lJiMlie,  P.  J.,  285. 
L«*liurt,  Vine,  G07. 
Lafitau.  V.  F.,  1312. 
La  font  do  Montferrier,  4323. 
La  Forge,  I^fuia  de.  50. 
l^nfoMSo,  the  AhU,  3680*. 
I^Galla,  O.C.,  1C34. 
Lagerbrinp    {formerly    Bring), 

Svon,  1320. 
Ia  Grave,  2088. 
V\AiU4,C.G.  £.,1176. 


Lake,  E.  H.,  4413.  4470. 

LalitaviatAra,  1434>>. 

La    Luserne,  C.  G.  de,  Oard^ 

245. 
Lambert,  Bernard,  4564. 
La  Mettrie,  J.  0.  de,  143,  148- 

152,452;  cf.  155,156.15a. 
Lami,  Giovanni,  4776. 
La  Mothe  le  Vaj'er,  FranQois  dtt, 

2073,  4596. 
Lampe,  F.  A.,  2403,  3888-80;  U 

3893. 
Lamson,  Alvan,  2012».  n. 
Lancaster,  T.  W.,  1707. 
Lancelot,    or   Lancilot,    Henr^ 

3433. 
Landels,  William,  236L 
Landers,  8.  P.,  42fe6. 
Landis,  K.  W.,  3097,  4452. 
Une,  B.  I.,  432r-28. 
Lane,  E.  W.,  19C5. 
Lanfranc  2020,  n. 
Lang,  Philippe.  Uu  AhU,  1020, 

1056. 
Lange,  J.  J.,  748,  752. 
Lange,  J.  M.,  a^22. 
Lange,  J.  P.,  2290, 3082-83, 30M^ 

n.,  3550. 
Lange,   Jonchlm,    98,    446;   c£ 

117,  n. 
Lange,  S.  0^  803. 

Langen, de,  C87. 

Langlois,  E.  H..  2457. 
Langlois,  S.  A.,  1404». 
Langsdorf,    C.    C.    tod,     lOM^ 

3647*. 
Langton,  Zachary,  184. 
Laixjuinais,  J.  D.,  1406,  n.,  1410s 

n. 
Lansing,  D.  C,  4200. 
Lao-tse,  or  Lao-kitin,  1406-00*. 
La  Primaudaye,  Pierre  de,  27, 

28. 
Larebonius,    Carus,     pfeudam^ 

4604. 
Larkin,  George,  3.14SV 
La  llocbede  (.haiidieu.  Ant.  Set 

rhiindieu. 
Larroque,  Patrice.  \2b\.  23.52. 
La.Kaulx,  (P.)  i:.  von.  i:oi.  1709. 
Li»s»fien,  (bristiun.  1257.  n.,  1406, 

n.,  14r);)». 
IjUKsenius,  Job.. .'  ."Uo. 
L<iit  Jvdgmfut  (The,  3261*. 
Latham,  AlHnsi>n.4<>48. 
Lau,  An;::ust,  l*27>*. 
Luiigel,  Aupnste.  o-Sr'. 
L'Aulnaye.  F.  II.  f?.  de,  545*. 
Irfiurel,  Lar?,  ^^l. 
L»iurence,    Hicbard.     1920,    n, 

1921.  n.,  344 1."  ». 
Laurence.   \Villiam.     Stt    La«- 

rence. 
Lanrentius.  Jacobus,  2^20. 
Laur«'ntins,  .lob..  ^mJI.*). 
Lauvergne.  IIii)  eit.  2444. 
Lauzerand,  Antoine,  4420. 
l^vater,  David.  l.M».  797.  804. 
I^vater,  J.  K.,  1234.  -197,  2206: 

cf.  •22t>"->,  n. 
hiv)  (The  I  and  thr  Gy^j>fL  4131. 
Law,  Kdniund,  Dp.,  2174.  ■2348», 

n.;    cf.  173,  271,  21  n*,  2564, 

25«%. 
Law,  William,  39S1. 
Lawrence,    William,   262»,   255, 

256,  265. 
Lay  ton,  llonry,  CO,  C4,  f5. 68. 76, 

78.  80,  81,  S3,  86,  91.  b73,  674^ 

33,56. 
Leade.  Mrs.  Jane,  3802, 3803,  d.; 

C13814. 
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Le  Bauld  de  Nans,  C.  F.  J.,  1160. 
Leb«r,  (J.)  M.  C,  2467. 
Le  Brun,  Pierre,  64&*. 
Leccius,     Hieronymiu,     q/2er> 

wards  Nicolaus  Secarcui.    Su 
,    Secnrus. 
Leclerc,  Q.  L.,  Qmnt  de  Buffon. 

S^e  Bnffbn. 
Le  Clerc,  Jacques,  2808. 
Le  Clerc  {Lat.  Clericns)   Jean, 

3734,    n.,  3823;    cf.    1740-41, 

1824, 1867,  n. 
Le  Clerc   de   Beanberon,  {Lat. 

Clericoa  a  Bclliberone),  N.  F., 

4569. 
Le  Dae,  P.  £.  D.,  calUd  Saint- 
Germain,  1291. 
Le4lwich,  Edward,  1352,  n. 
Lee,  Luther,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Samuel,  2353. 
Leenhof,  Fred.  Tan,  3484. 
LeewiM  or  Leuwis,  Dionysins  de. 

Su.  Dionysius. 
Le  Febvre,  Hyacinthe,  3217. 
Legenda  Aurea^  3283,  n. 
Legge>    James,     1606«,     1518^ 

1518(. 
Legis,  a.  T.,  p$eudon.y  1332. 
Le  Grand,  Ant.,  4721;  cf.  4723, 

n. 
Lehmaun,  Georg,  414. 
Lehmann,  H.  A.,  3129. 
Lehmann,  J.  F..  1020, 1037. 
Lehre  (Gerettete),  etc.,  483. 
LehrgebtLwU  (Das),  etc.,  3001. 
Leibnltx,   G.    W.,    Baron  Ton, 

2579«,  n.,  3046*,  3991 ;  ct  448, 

481,  872,  3017%  4883,  4894,  n. 
Leicester,  Francis,  4048. 
Lcidonfrost,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leidensis,  Petrus.    Su  Blome- 

Tennii. 
Leipzigtr  Beliffion^froffe  (Die), 

2098*. 
Leiand,'  John,  1691,  2199. 
Leiargo  de  Ligiiac,  J.  A.    See 

Lignac 
T^moine,  Albert,  368. 
Lenglct  du  Fresnoy,  Nic,  4065- 

66. 
Lennep,  D.  J.  Tan,  1701. 
Le  Normand,  Jacques,  044. 
LensiBUs,  Joannes.  2772. 
Lent.  Johannes  a,  1871. 
Leo  de  Bagnois.    Su  Lot!  Ben 

Gerson. 
Leo  VI.,  Emperor,  3183». 
Le  Pelletier,  Claude,  3S60. 
Lepsius,  (K.)  R..  1354. 
Lequenx,  Claude,  <A«  ^66^  4496, 

n. 
Le  Quien,  Michael,  2S83. 
*Leroux,  Antoiue,  294. 
Lcroux,  Pierre,  558. 
Leroy,  C.  G.,  4780. 
Less,  Gottfried,  2196,  3158,  9613 

-14, 
Lehsing,  G.  E.,  526,  1270,  3154, 

3991,  4014;  ct  526, 1747,  8152, 

3155, 3162. 
Leasing.  Th.,  2314. 
Lessins,    Leonardos,    630,   631, 

3428. 
I/csson,  R.  P.,  4847. 
Leihe^  99Q. 

Lotromi.  A.,  p«eudon.,  996. 
LffUr  (A),  addressed  to  the  An- 

dawr  InstOutUm,  4140. 
LHter   oonceming  the  Ammot- 

talUf  of  the  Snd,  81. 
Letter  (A)  conoemfng  the  Awl, 

4747. 


Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  some  Ob- 
jedionSy  4331. 

Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  some  J2e- 
marks,  4330. 

Letter  (A)  in  Vindicaiion,  etc., 
4332. 

LetUr  (A)  of  Resolution,  2086. 

LfUer  (A  PrlTate)  qf  Satisfao- 
<ion,  2604. 

Letter  on  the  reputed  Immateri- 
ality, 254». 

Lrtter  (A)  to  a  Deist,  2102. 

LftUr  \k)toa  Gentleman,  512. 
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